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Opening  the  Session  of  Parliament.— Prince  Regent's  Speech. — Debates  on 
the  Address. — Supplies  for  the  Year.— Ways  am  Means  for  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. —  Vote  of  Credit, 

XHEsessionofparliamentopenedonSth  rears,  for  which  the  House  of  Com' 
November,  1814.  The  principal  topics  mons  would  see  the  necessitv  of  pro- 
adverted  to  in  the  speech  of  the  Pnnee  viding  ;  and  that  the  war  still  subsist- 
Regent  were,  the  negociations  then  in  ing  with  America,  rendered  the  conti. 
dependence  with  America,  and  his  de-  nuance  of  great  exertions  indispensa- 
aire  to  bring  the  vrar  with  that  coun-  ble.”  The  Prince  Regent  concluded 
try  to  a  conclusion  en  just  and  ho-  by  remarking,  that  the  peculiar  cha- 
nourable  terms  the  different  naval  racter  of  the  late  war,  as  well  as  the 
and  military  operations  in  America  extraordinary  length  of  its  duration, 
the  congress  at  Vienna,  the  opening  of  must  have  materially  affected  the  in* 
which,  It  was  stated,  had  been  retard-  temal  situation  of  all  the  countries  en- 
ed  from  unavoidable  causes,  to  a  later  gaged  in  it,  as  well  as  the  commercial 
period  than  had  been  expected  the  relations  which  formerly  subsisted  be. 
Nourishing  state  of  the  commerce  and  tween  them  ;  and  he  recommended 
revenue  of  the  united  kingdom,  and  that  parliament  should  proceed  with 
the  supplies  necessary  to  meet  the  ex-  due  caution  in  the  adoption  of  such 
penditure  of  the  ensuing  year.  His  regulations  as  might  be  necessary  for 
royal  highness  regretted  the  necessity  the  purpose  of  extending  our  trade, 
of  this  large  expenditure,  but  stated,  and  securing  our  advantages, 
that  **  the  circumstances  under  which  ■  In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  address 
the  long  and  arduous  contest  in  £u-  was  moved  by  the  Earl  of  Abington, 
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ed,  had  unavoidably  led  to  large  ar*  latter  nobleman,  inaspeech  of  consider- 
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able  eloquence,  after  congratulatingthe 
House  on  the  happy  events  which  had 
taken  place  in  Europe,  lamented  that 
they  had  not  yet  to  rejoice  in  the 
restoration  of  peace  to  the  civilized 
world.  It  was  to  America  that  the 
misfortune  must  be  attributed,  that 
the  Temple  of  Janus  was  not  yet  closed. 
— The  exalted  example  of  the  several 
powers  of  Europe  was  lost  upon  Ame* 
rica,  which  appeared  to  form  a  focus 
for  the  seeds  of  discord,  from  which 
Europe  was  so  happilyrelieved.  Hence 
the  prolongation  of  that  war,  notori¬ 
ously  originating  in  the  unprovoked 
aggression  of  America  ;  which  aggres¬ 
sion,  too,  took  place  at  a  period  when 
this  country  was  contending  for  the 
liberty  of  nations — for  that  liberty  of 
which  America  had  so  long  been  the 
boasted  champion.  To  embarrass  our 
operations  in  that  great  contest,  to 
prevent  the  success  of  our  endeavours 
to  restore  the  independence  of  Europe, 
and  to  avail  herself  of  the  opportunity 
to  assert  her  own  unjust  pretensions, 
was  obviously  the  object  of  America. 
Hence  the  fatal  policy  of  linking  her¬ 
self  with  the  fallen  foe  of  European 
tranquillity  :  hence  the  perfidy  of  her 
attack  upon  our  Canadian  possessions. 
But  there  she  met  the  fate  she  deser¬ 
ved  ;  for  her  invading  army  was  speedi¬ 
ly  compelled  to  return,  defeated  and 
disgraced,  within  her  own  frontiers, 
while  the  British  standard  was  tri¬ 
umphantly  hoisted  in  her  capital ;  and 
the  distinguished  chief  who  led  that 
triumph  was  gloriously  prosecuting 
his  career,  when,  alas  !  the  cypress  was 
entwined  with  the  laurel,  by  his  gallant 
death  in  the  arms  of  victory.  But, 
notwithstanding  this  very  serious  and 
afflicting  loss,  and  notwithstanding  the 
other  disasters  stated  to  have  occurred 
to  our  arms,  still  knowing  that  we  had 
the  flower  of  the  British  army  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  he  entertained  no  doubt  whatever 
as  to  the  ultimate  result.  A  great 
part  of  that  army  had  not,  unfortunate¬ 


ly,  reached  America  in  due  time  to 
take  a  part  in  the  campaign ;  but  when 
the  season  of  action  should  arrive,  when 
these  troops,  covered  with  laurels  and 
inspired  with  the  glory  th^  had  ac¬ 
quired  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
should  approach  the  enemy  under  the 
direction  of  those  gallant  and  skilful 
officers  who  had  so  often  led  them  to 
victory,  who  qould  possibly  indulge  a 
doubt  as  to  the  event  }  To  those  who 
had  raised  the  military  fame  of  Eng¬ 
land  to  an  unprecedented  height  in 
Europe,  he  would  confidently  trust 
for  the  attainment  of  our  objects  in 
America.'*— The  noble  lord,  after  ad¬ 
verting  to  the  congress  at  Vienna,  from 
which  he  anticipated  the  happiest  re¬ 
sults,  concluded  by  recommending  the 
serious  consideration  of  our  commer- 
cial  system  and  internal  resources,  as, 
“  after  the  various  changes  which 
had  taken  place  in  our  relations,  there 
must  be  serme  evils  to  remedy,  and 
new  arrangrements  to  be  made,  in  or¬ 
der  to  benefit  our  condition,  to  ensure 
our  advancement,  to  amplify  and  adorn 
the  arts  of  peace.’* 

Lord  Darnley  expressed  his  regret 
that  he  could  not  assent  to  the  address 
proposed.  He  remarked,  that  **  when 
he  looked  around  at  the  many  existing 
evils  of  the  war,  when  he  saw  a  large 
British  army  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
heard  of  so  much  discord  among  the 
continental  powers,  he  could  not  flat¬ 
ter  himself  with  the  sanguine  prospect 
which  the  noble  lord  (Ddawar)  seensr 
ed  to  entertain.**— He  commented  with 
seventy  on  the  conduct  of  the  naval 
administration,  and  the  war  with  Ame- 
rica  :  and  as  to  the  congress  at  Vienna, 
he  feared,  that  **  the  time  for  accom¬ 
plishing  the  greatest  good  was  gone 
by,  after  the  treaty  of  ftiris."— Hris 
animadversions  on  the  naval  admiai- 
stration  were  answered  by  Lord  Mel¬ 
ville. — His  lordship  said,  that  **  when 
it  was  known,  as  was  the  fact,  that 
upwards  of  tiOO  of  the  enemy’s  vessels 
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of  war«  and  armed  TeMela,  bad,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  been 
captured,  it  must  at  once  be  evident 
that  our  navy  had  not  been  inactive. 
The  noble  earl,  he  trusted,  would 
bear  this  fact  in  his  mind  when  he 
brought  the  subject  under  considera* 
tion.  As  to  the  statement  of  the  no¬ 
ble  lord,  that  wherever  we  had  a  naval 
contest  with  the  Americans  with  an 
equal  force,  it  had  uniformly  been  to 
our  disadvantage ;  he  could  assure  the 
noble  earl,  that  although  accidents 
might  sometimes  happen,  it  was  en¬ 
tirely  a  mistake ;  and  he  would  ask 
the  noble  lord,  whether  it  was  any 
proof  of  the  inefficiency  or  inactivity 
of  the  British  navy,  that,  since  the 
commencement  of  the  war  with  Ame¬ 
rica,  it  had  captured  S8  of  the  enemy’s 
vessels  of  war,  from  the  largest  to  the 
least  size,  and  199  private  armed  vessels 
of  all  descriptions.  Did  the  noble  earl 
mean  to  urge  that  the  commercial  ma¬ 
rine  of  the  enemy  had  not  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  attended  to?  If  so,  he  could 
tell  him,  that  of  the  enemy's  commer¬ 
cial  vessels,  it  was  ascertained  that  900 
had  been  captured  since  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  war,  and  brought 
into  the  ports  of  the  united  kingdom. 
With  respect  to  this  number  the  ac- 
counts  were  certain,  though  some  of 
them  not  official ;  but  it  was  also 
known  from  other  statements,  which 
might  be  relied  upon,  that  the  whole 
number  of  commercial  vessels  captured 
from  the  enemy  amounted  to  1,900. 
It  was  also  a  fact,  that  20,000  A  meri- 
can  seamen  were  now  lodged  in  Bri¬ 
tish  prisons.  He  asked,  then,  whether 
the  noble  earl,  with  these  facts  before 
him,  could  justly  charge  the  admiral- 
ty  with  inactivity  or  inefficiency.  Did 
the  noble  earl  mean  to  charge  the  ad¬ 
miralty  with  not  sufficiently  protecting 
the  commerce  of  our  merchants  ?  He 
was  aware  that  much  had  been  said 
upon  this  subject;  but  he  was  also 
aware,  that  whatever  might  be  said, 
10 


the  admiralty  were  fully  acquitted  of 
all  blame.  It  must  inevitably  be  the 
case  when  the  whole  force  of  an  ene¬ 
my  was  devoted  to  privateers,  that  our 
entire  fleet,  wherever  stationed,  could 
not  prevent  the  capture  of  some  of  our 
merchant  vessels.  Their  lordships 
were  aware,  that  a  situation  of  affairs 
similar  to  this  occurred  in  the  war  at 
the  accession  of  his  present  majesty. 
He  did  not  refer  to  this  period  with 
any  view  of  arguing,  that  if  there  was 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  admiral¬ 
ty  then,  it  would  justify  misconduct 
on  the  part  of  the  admiralty  now  ;  all 
he  meant  to  urge  was,  that  similar 
causes  would  produce  similar  effects. 
The  year  1759  their  lordships  need 
not  be  ashamed  co  compare  with  the 
most  brilliant  period  of  the  late  war, 
for  successes  of  importance  obtained 
over  the  enemy;  the  navy  of  France 
was  annihilated,  and  their  whole  force 
devoted  to  privateering.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was,  that  the  next  year  a  num¬ 
ber  of  our  commercial  vessels  were  cap¬ 
tured.  This  was  a  period,  their  lord- 
ships  were  well  aware,  that  would 
bear  no  comparison  with  regard  to  ex¬ 
tent  of  commerce  with  the  present ; 
and  yet  he  had  found  upon  enquiry, 
that  the  captures  at  the  present  were 
little  naore  numerous  than  those  at  the 
former  period.  But  let  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  be  enquired  into,  that  were  said  to 
make  up  the  loss  from  the  peace  of 
Paris  down  to  the  last  month.  No  re¬ 
gular  returns  had,  it  was  true,  been 
yet  received ;  but  the  number  and  na¬ 
ture  of  those  losses  might  be  pretty 
fairly  ascertained  from  Lloyd’s  List, 
and  other  sources  ;  they  were  said  to 
amount  to  172.  Noble  lords  knew 
that  the  ships  going  to  foreign  parts 
alone,  were  liable  to  be  forced  to  sail 
with  convoy  ;  the  coasting  trade  had 
none.  Yet  of  the  ships  which  left  the 
British  ports,  mai^  were  running 
ships,  which  went  off  without  waiting 
for  protection,  and  ran  all  hazards. 
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Their  loss  had,  of  course,  nothing  to 
do  with  the  care  or  negligence  of  the 
navy.  Of  the  172  missing,  it  was  as¬ 
certained  that  no  less  than  94  were 
running  ships  ;  of  the  rest  there  sailed 
and  separated,  whether  from  stress  of 
weather  or  wilfully,  no  less  than  38  ; 
and  it  was  known  perfectly,  that  no 
convoy  returned  without  perpetual 
complaints  on  the  part  of  the  omcers, 
of  ships  breaking  away  from  their  pro¬ 
tection.  During  this  time,  the  wnole 
number  of  the  coasting  vessels  cap¬ 
tured,  whilst  under  the  protection  of 
the  admiralty,  amounted  to  eleven.” 

Lord  Grenville  opposed  the  address. 
— He  began  by  alluding  to  the  war 
with  America,  in  which  he  admitted 
that  America  was  the  aggressor  ;  “  as 
when,  by  the  repeal  of  the  orders  in 
council,  the  causes  of  war  were  in  fact 
removed,  America,  in  then  making 
war,  became  the  aggressor.” — Hislord- 
ship  further  admitted,  that  her  ma¬ 
king  the  grounds  of  war  also  ques¬ 
tions  which  struck  directly  at  our 
maritime  rights,  rendered  it.  on  our 
part,  the  war  of  the  whole  country  in 
support  of  our  rights ;  but  he  con¬ 
tended,  that  all  this  was  no  reason  why 
the  is'ar  should  not  be  terminated  ami¬ 
cably  by  ncgociation.  “  The  ques¬ 
tions,”  said  his  lordship,  “  which  were 
the  original  grounds  of  the  war,  have 
passed  away.  If  the  war  is  continued 
for  another  object,  information  on  that 
point  ought  to  be  laid  before  parlia¬ 
ment,  in  order  that  parliament  may  be 
enabled  to  judge  of  its  expediency,  or 
whether  it  is  fitting  that  further  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  people  ought  to  be 
called  for,  for  its  prolongation.”  His 
lordship  then  expressed  his  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  gallant  enterprise  against 
the  city  of  Washington,  and  his  regret 
for  the  fall  of  its  brave  leader.  But 
he  commented  with  severity  on  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  buildings  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  which  were  not  used  for  mili¬ 
tary  purposes. — ”  I  had  concluded,” 


said  his  lordship,  that  the  moment 
when  peace  was  signed  in  Europe 
would  have  been  the  term  of  the  war 
between  America  and  this  country.  I 
cannot  divine  what  grounds  can  sub¬ 
sist  for  the  continuance  of  the  contest 
between  the  two  nations.  But  if, 
from  the  continuance  of  the  unjust  spi- 
rit  in  which  the  American  government 
began  the  war,  that  war  has  not  yet 
ceased,  I  implore  your  lordships  not 
to  neglect  or  abandon  to  chance  these 
two  violations  of  two  distinct  princi- 
les,  on  which  the  wars  of  modem  times 
avc  been  conducted — the  first,  that 
private  or  non.military  buildings  shall 
be  respected ;  the  second,  that  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  government  and  the  com¬ 
manders  should  be  employed  to  lessen 
instead  of  increasing  the  calamities  of 
war ;  and  that  their  exertions  should 
be  directed,  not  against  unoffending 
individuals,  who  have  no  share  in  the 
hostilities,  but  against  the  governments 
which  are  the  causes.  In  this  situa¬ 
tion,  ignorant  as  I  am  of  the  grounds 
on  which  the  war  with  America  rests, 
I  shall  make  no  remarks  on  the  great 
expenditure  which  its  continuance  ren¬ 
ders  necessary  ;  but  I  must  observe, 
that  in  this,  as  in  the  former  contest 
with  America,  the  difficulties  of  such 
a  contest  have  been  considerably  un¬ 
der-rated  ;  and  that  they  are  not  yet 
sufficiently  apprehended  I  have  reason 
to  believe,  from  the  triumphant  lan¬ 
guage  made  use  of  in  this  country ; 
such  language  I  have  always  deplo¬ 
red.” 

His  Lordship  then  remarked  on  the 
delays  in  the  opening  of  the  con¬ 
gress  at  Vienna,  which,  he  said,  were 
most  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  this 
country.  He  expressed  his  surprise 
at  the  warlike  appearance  which  every 
thing  still  presented,  and  at  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  the  country  still  keeping 
up  an  army  of  40,000  men  on  the  con¬ 
tinent.  Finally,  adverting  to  the  in¬ 
ternal  state  of  the  country  he  express- 
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ed  it  as  his  opinion*  that  an  address  of 
unqualified. exultation  was  utterly  un¬ 
suited  to  our  situation.  **  Ere  now**’ 
said  his  lordship,  we  expected  to 
have  received  the  price  of  our  great 
exertions  by  a  reduction  from  the 
weight  of  those  burthSns  which  press 
so  heavily  on  us.  On  the  subject*  how¬ 
ever*  of  these  our  internal  affairs*  the 
only  intimation  of  any  change  is  con¬ 
tained  in  a  paragraph  at  the  end  of  the 
speech — an  intimation  so  ambiguous* 
that  though  I  have  attended  with  pe¬ 
culiar  diligence  to  the  speech,  to  the 
address*  and  to  the  remarks  of  my 
noble  friend  who  seconded  it,  I  cannot 
comprehend  to  what  it  refers.  Some 
of  my  noble  friends  near  me  conceive 
it  relates  to  the  corn  laws*  others  of 
my  noble  friends  tliat  it  refers  to  the 
bullion  question.  If  it  refers  to  this 
last  question*  1  applaud  the  resolution 
to  enter  into  that  most  important  sub¬ 
ject*  the  state  of  the  circulation.  This* 
my  lords*  is  the  consuming  canker  that 
preys  0.1  the  vitals  of  the  state.  The 
depreciation  of  our  currency*  which 
by  gradual  augmentation  year  after 
ear*  has  reached  its  present  state,  is* 
will  venture  to  affirm*  a  greater  cause 
of  the  depression  under  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  country  labour,  than  all  the 
taxes  which  are  paid  by  them.  In  the 
present  state  of  our  circulation  is  to  be 
found  the  origin  of  all  those  difficul¬ 
ties  which  some  persons  have  improvi- 
dently  attempted  to  remove  by  impo¬ 
sing  duties  on  the  import  of  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life.  These  attempts  for  two 
years  together  parliament  has  most 
prudently  checked.  I  hope  it  will 
ever  discourage  them.  1*  for  one*  will 
ever  raise  my  voice  against  them.  I 
will  never  consent  to  remedy  the  arti¬ 
ficial  difficulties  which  have  been  crea¬ 
ted  by  the  neglect  of  parliament*  by 
imposing  a  tax  on  the  subsistence  of 
the  labouring  classes  of  this  communi¬ 
ty.  I  will  never  consent  to  pass  laws 
which  not  only  are  utterly  impolitic 


and  unjust  to  the  community,  but 
which  strike  at  the  very  root  of  the 
interests  which  they  affect  to  protect. 
For*  far  from  assisting  the  farmer  or 
supporting  the  landholder*  I  believe 
that  if  alTthe  catalogue  of  proposed 
measures  were  searched*  there  is  not 
one  which  more  certainly  would  bring 
ruin  on  both  these  classes*  than  .the 
imposing  great  duties  on  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  grain.  That  the  agriculture 
of  this  country  labours  unwr  great 
difficulties*  1  do  not  deny ;  it  is  unfor¬ 
tunately  too  perfectly  shown  by  the 
reports  on  your  table.  But  the  true 
cause  of  this  depression  is  in  the  state 
of  the  circulation  of  the  country— the 
true  remedy  is*  that*  unterrified  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  subject*  and  not  on 
that  account  indefinitely  postponing  it* 
we  should  proceed  to  the  discussion* 
meeting  with  firmness  the  difficulties 
which  must  attend  it.  If*  therefore, 
to  this  subject  the  passage  in  the  speech 
applies*  1  cannot  but  applaud  it.  Be¬ 
ing  on  the  ground*  I  must  state*  that 
though  I  cannot  concur  in  the  address* 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  general  complimentary  part* 
still  less  to  the  grief  expressed  at  the 
melancholy  indisposition  of  his  majes¬ 
ty.  Though  I  have  objections,  and 
hreconcileable  objections  to  the  ad¬ 
dress*  1  shall  not  propose  any  amend¬ 
ment,  since  my  observations  princi¬ 
pally  apply  to  the  general,  profuse, 
and  warlike  character  of  the  speech.” 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  stated*  that* 
as  the  Prince  Regent  had  told  the 
House  from  the  throne*  the  nego- 
ciations  with  America  were  still  pend¬ 
ing*  he  thought*  till  they  had  produced 
some  result*  it  would  be  obviously  im¬ 
proper  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the 
subject.  Notwithstanding  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  aggression  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States*  his  royal  highness 
had  no  wish  to  require  more  than  was 
due  in  justice  to  tne  country,  and  to 
his  own  honour.  His  lordship  defend- 
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ed  the  manner  in  whicli  the  war  in 
America  had  been  carried  on ;  and, 
wrhh  regard  to  the  proceedings  at 
Washington,  he  stated,  that  they  were 
a  proper  and  necessary  retaliation  for 
several  ferocious  outrages  committed 
by  the  Americans.  His  lordship  jus* 
tified  the  continuance  of  a  large  army 
on  the  continent  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  war,  by  the  unprecedented  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  the  late  contest 
had  terminated.  I  n  speaking  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  state  of  the  country,  his  lordship 
said,  thatastothestateof  the  circulation 
of  the  country,  his  opinions  were  now 
as  different  from  those  of  the  noble  ba¬ 
ron  as  they  had  been  on  former  occa¬ 
sions.  He  had  always  thought  that 
the  pressure  on  our  circulation  had 
arisen  from  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  late  war,  and  the  events  of  the 
last  six  months  had  verified  his  opi¬ 
nions  to  an  extent  which  even  his 
friends  had  not  expected.  Even  un¬ 
der  the  circumstances  of  the  great  ex¬ 
isting  expenditure  of  the  American 
war,  and  the  continuance  on  foot  of  a 
large  army,  the  course  of  exchange 
had  rapidly  returned  to  its  old  state. 
On  this  subject  be  should  say  nothing 
more  ;  there  would  be  many  other  op¬ 
portunities,  and  it  was  difficult  to  say 
any  thing  on  it  without  saying  more 
than  the  present  occasion  would  adr 
mit  of.” 

The  motion  was  then  put  and  car¬ 
ried  ;  and  the  address  was  afterwards 
voted. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  ad¬ 
dress  was  moved  by  Lord  Bridport, 
and  seconded  by  Mr  Graham,  who 
went  over  the  same  ground  with  the 
mover  and  seconder  of  the  address  in 
the  House  of  Lords. 

Mr  Whitbread  opposed  the  ad¬ 
dress  at  great  length.  He  took  occa¬ 
sion  to  object  in  strong  language  to 
the  mission  of  Mr  Canning  to  Lisbon  ; 
and,  in  speaking  on  this  subject,  he 
chose  to  indulge  in  a  strain  of  ridicule 


which  was  scarcely  worthy  cither  of  his 
own  duracter  or  talents,  and  bn  the 
success  of  which  he  would  not  have 
had  much  reason  to  cong^tulate  him- 
self,  had  the  subject  of  it  been  present. 
It  was  reallv  beneath  Mr  Whitbread 
to  make  such  remarks  as  this  It 
was  probable  that  the  Prince  Regent 
of  Portugal  would  not  return  from  the 
Brazils  for  many  months,  perhaps 
years.  The  right  honourable  genti^ 
man  might  employ  himself  in  revising 
his  early  productions  in  the  Anti-jaco¬ 
bin,  or  in  producing  a  poem,  which 
should  rival  the  celebrated  work  of 
Camoens ;  or  in  compiling  the  memoirs 
of  his  day,  after  the  fasmon  of  Bubb 
Doddington  I"  Mr  Whitbread  at¬ 
tacked  nie  conduct  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  with 
America,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
buildings  at  Washington,  on  the  same 
grounds  which  had  been  taken  by 
Lord  Grenville  in  the  other  House. 
On  the  subject  of  the  congress  at 
Vienna,  he  expressed  his  indignation  at 
the  conduct  of  the  allies,'  in  permit¬ 
ting  the  annexation  of  the  territories 
of  some  of  the  smaller  states  to  those 
of  their  more  powerful  neighbours. 
**  When  he  heard  it  asserted,”  he 
said,  **  that  Saxony,  in  the  most  un- 
feeling  and  insulting  manner,  was  to 
be  divided— that  a  great  portion  of  it 
was  to  be  incorporated  with  Prussia— 
that  such  a  power  was  no  longer  to  be 
suffered  to  remain  in  Germany  or  in 
Europe — he  contemplated  it  as  a  grie- 
vious  injury,  not  to  the  sovereign, 
for  that  was  a  secondary  consideration, 
but  to  the  people  of  a  country  empha¬ 
tically  called  the  garden  of  Germany, 
not  only  in  a  physical,  but  in  a  moral 
sense  ;  for  it  did  not  alone  afford  sus¬ 
tenance  for  the  support  of  life— it  was 
also  the  garden  of  the  human  mind. 
It  was  there  that  freedom  of  religion 
might  be  seen  in  its  most  attractive 
colours :  There  the  subjects  were  ca¬ 
tholics,  and  the  sovereign  a  protest- 
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ant :  There  the  offices  of  itite  were 
open  to  men  of  every  persuasion,  and 
tw  affairs  of  government  were  found 
not  to  be  impeded  by  the  adoption  of 
this  liberal  principle.  Saxony,  on  this 
point,  shewed  a  bright  example  to 
states  of  greater  magnitude)  and  it 
was  melancholy  to  reflect,  that  they 
had  not  wisdom  enough  to  pursue  it. 
What,  he  would  a8k,Tuid  the  Elector, 
or,  according  to  the  modem  fashion, 
the  King  of  Saxony  done  ?  And  here 
it  should  be  recollected,  that  others 
who  had,  like  him,  been  made  kings, 
had  not  given  up  their  titles ;  but  he, 
because  he  was  the  last  who  adhered 


because  he  was  the  last  who  adhered 
to  Buonaparte,  was  marked  out  for 
vengeance.  Prussia  and  Austria  had 
both  marched  with  Buonaparte ;  they 
had  assisted  him  in  accomplishing  his 
views,  and  did  not  quit  him  until  his 
reverses  took  place.  When  they  found 
he  could  not  play  a  successful  game, 
they  left  him.  Bavaria  and  Wirtem- 
burg  remained  true  to  him  a  little 
longer  than  the  states  he  had  just 
mentioned,  and  they  still  continued 
kingdoms.  He  doubted,  however, 
whether  the  allies  respected  them  the 
more  for  the  part  they  had  taken. 
They  must  all  remember  the  speech  of 
Philip,  who  declared,  *  That  ne  loved 
the  treason,  but  hated  the  traitor.* 
Saxony,  however,  did  not  abandon 
Buonaparte  till  the  last  moment.  Now, 
whatever  opinions  might  be  entertain¬ 
ed  of  the  course  originally  adopted  by 
the  elector,  it  was  impossible  not  to 
feel  a  little  for  a  man,  who,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  contest,  could  not  help 
himself ;  It  was  not  in  his  power  to 
withdraw  as  Austria  and  Prussia  had 
done ;  for  Buonaparte  was  not  only  in 
possession  of  his  capital,  but  of  his 
person.  Yet  it  was  on  that  ground, 
and  that  ground  only,  that  the  rights 
of  the  Saxon  people  were  not  to  be 
attended  to.  He  only  spoke  as  he 
was  informed ;  and  he  would  boldly 
declare  in  the  British  parliament,  the 


only  place,  perhaps,  in  the  world,  if 
the  coalesced  powers  continued  their 
hostility  to  the  promulgation  of  un¬ 
fettered  opinion,  where  public  fruths 
would  ere  long  be  spoken,  that,  if 
Sarony  were  treated  in  the  manner  he 
had  described,  and  as  was  generally 
rumoured,  it  would  be  as  unprinci¬ 
pled  a  partition  as  any  the  world  ever 
saw )  as  much  so,  indeed,  as  the  parti¬ 
tion  of  Poland.  And  again,  let  it  be  > 
fully  understood,  that  there  were  many 
persons  who  ardently  wished  for  tlw 
restoration  and  freedom  of  Poland,  not 
only  as  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
the  peace  of  Europe,  but  as  a  debt  due 
to  that  much  oppressed  people.  Nei¬ 
ther  should  it  be  forgotten  that  there 
was  one  monarch,  whose  interest  it 
was  more  than  that  of  any  other  po¬ 
tentate,  to  keep  Poland  in  a  state  of  de¬ 
pendence  ;  but  that  monarch  had  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  willing  that  Poland 
should  be  restored ;  that  it  should  be 
again  erected  into  a  kingdom,  provided 
the  other  jpowers  desisted  from  their 
schemes  oi  aggrandizement  in  other 
quarters.  They  had  often  been  told  of 
monarchs  who  attempted  to  be  magna¬ 
nimous  at  the  expence  of  others ;  now 
they  heard  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
who  was  ready  to  agree  to  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  Poland,  if  Austria  gave  up  her 
claims  upon  Italy,  and  Prussia  aban¬ 
doned  her  designs  in  Germany  !’* 

Mr  Whitbread  concluded  lus  speech 
by  an  eloquent  invective  against  the 
government  of  Ferdinand  VI  I.,  and  a 
picture  of  the  sufferings  of  the  unhap¬ 
py  persons  who  had  fallen  under  his 
displeasure  from  their  exertions  in  the 
cause  of  Spanish  liberty.  Before  he 
sat  down,  he  wished  to  know  distinctly 
**  whether  any  pecuniary  assistance, 
unknown  to  pariiament,  had  been-  gi¬ 
ven  to  Ferdinand  VII.  to  support  him 
in  those  despotic  efforts  which  he  was 
hourly  making.  No  person  could  tra¬ 
vel  over  Spain,  after  the  glorious 
struggle  she  had  made,  and  not  feel 
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indignant  at  beholding  the  renewal  of 
religious  bigotry  and  ctril  fury.  Who 
comd  contemplate  the  restoration  of 
the  Inquisition,  and  the  oppression 
exercised  over  the  most  Mtriotic  cha« 
racters,  without  the  tmallest  ezpostu> 
lation  from  any  neighbouring  power, 
and  not  feel  apprehensive  that  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  present  congress  would  not 
be  exactly  that  which  they  had  ho¬ 
ped  ?»* 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
ve  a  veiy  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
t  question  of  Mr  Whitbread,  by 
stating,  that  no  assistance  had  been 
given  to  the  Spanish  government  be¬ 
yond  the  subsidy  which  had  been  sti¬ 
pulated  to  be  paid  to  it  for  the  Spanish 
troops  furnished  in  the  late  contest. 
On  the  subject  of  the  internal  state  of 
the  country,  he  said,  **  that  as  the 
flourishing  state  of  our  revenue  was 
mentioned  both  in  the  speech  and  in 
the  address,  it  would  no  doubt  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  he  should  give  some  state¬ 
ment  to  justify  that  assertion.  He 
would  do  it  by  giving  a  comparative 
view  of  the  produce  of  the  revenue  in 
the  two  last  years.  In  the  quarter 
ending  on  the  10th  of  October,  1813, 
it  had  amounted  to  18,531,21^.  In 
the  same  quarter  of  the  present  year, 
to  19,036,985/.  The  revenue  of  the 
whole  year  ending  in  October  1818, 
was  60,876,652/. ;  that  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  year,  ending  in  October  fast, 
63,461,864'/.  which  proved  an  increase 
in  the  last  year  of  two  millions  and 
about  600,000/.  The  receipts  at  the 
customs  in  1815  were  10,157,221/.; 
in  ISH,  10,213,174/.  The  excise  in 
1813  had  produced  22,560,159/. ;  and 
in  1814,  24,154,549/.  He  would  not 
trouble  the  House  with  other  details 
of  this  nature  on  the  present  occasion, 
but  would  proceed  to  show  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  our  trade  since  the  year  1812. 
The  returns  for  the  present  year  were 
not  completely  made  out  for  every 
part  of  the  country ;  he  would,  there- 
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fore,  only  notice  those  of  the  port  of 
London,  which  were  the  most  perfect. 
The  value  of  the  exports  from  that 
port  to  Europe,  for  three  quarters  of 
a  year,  were — in  1812,  11,446,000/. ; 
in  1813,  18,916,000/.;  and  in  1814, 
26,828/XX)/.  So  that  the  year  1814 
almost  doubled  the  amount  of  exports 
in  1812.  It  might  be  said,  why,  since 
the  revenue  was  so  flourisUng,  should 
money  be  wanted  /  It  was  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  want  of  money  was 
one  of  the  reasons  that  had  occasioned 
the  early  meeting  of  parliament,  and 
that  want  sprung  from  the  arrears  of 
1813  and  1814,  which  remained  to  be 
paid.  The  necessity  of  providing  for 
the  liquidation  of  these  had  occurred 
at  an  earlier  period  than  was  expected. 
It  chiefly  proceeded  from  this,  that 
circumstances  had  arisen  which  had  led 
ministers  to  apply  nearly  the  whole 
vote  of  credit  intended  for  the  army, 
to  the  service  of  the  navy.  This  had 
been  found  necessary  principally  be¬ 
cause  the  amount  of  wages  due  to 
seamen,  who  had  been  prisoners  and 
were  now  returned,  had  far  exceeded 
the  calculation  that  had  been  made. 
On  that  account,  as  well  as  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  our  forces  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  the  army  arrears  were  consider¬ 
able.*^ 

Mr  C.  Grant,  jun.  observed,  « that 
he  had  always  heard  it  was  unconsti¬ 
tutional  to  attempt  to  introduce  a  fo¬ 
reign  force  into  this  country,  without 
a  previous  communication  to  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  but  this  was  the  first  time  that 
he  had  ever  heard  it  was  unconstitu¬ 
tional  to  maintain  a  British  force 
abroad  without  reference  to  parlia¬ 
ment.  He  was  sorry  the  address 
which  had  been  moved  did  not  unite 
all  the  feelings  of  the  House,  and  la¬ 
mented  that  there  was  any  probability 
of  an  exception  to  the  practice  of  lat¬ 
ter  years,  that  of  carrying  up  an  ad¬ 
dress  with  unanimity  to  the  throne. 
He  delivered  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the 
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war,  on  the  part  of  America,  was  un¬ 
provoked  bj  anj  conduct  of  ours  |  at 
the  tame  time,  he  was  as  anxious  M 
any  gentleman  in  that  House,  to  see 
the  war  brought  to  an  honourable 
conclusion  by  ministers.  He  confess* 
ed  he  saw  no  grounds  for  the  gloom 
which  some  honourable  members  felt. 
He  would  not,  however,  enter  into 
counter  predictions,  though  he  avow, 
ed  himself  to  be  one  of  those  who  did 
not  despair  of  his  country,  but  belie¬ 
ved  it  to  be  possessed  of  sufficient 
strength  and  sufficient  power  to  wage 
this  war  to  a  successful  issue.” 

After  some  further  observations 
from  different  members,  the  address 
was  carried. 

On  the  14th  November,  in  a  com- 
mittee  of  supply.  Sir  George  Warren- 
der  moved,  “  That  70,000  men  be 
employed  for  the  sea  service  for  the 
year  1815,  including  15,000  marines." 
And  this  resolution  being  agreed  to. 
Sir  George  moved,  that  the  sum  of 
1,615,250/.  be  granted  for  the  wages 
of  those  men.”  On  this  motion  a  long 
debate  ensued.  Mr  Ponsonby,  after 
expressing  his  surprise  at  the  early 
meeting  of  parliament,  which  he  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  indication  of  financial 
embarrassment  on  the  part  of  the  mi¬ 
nistry,  called  for  such  an  explanation 
of  the  real  financial  state  of  the  coun¬ 
try  as  would  warrant  him,  and  every 
other  member,  in  concurring  in  the 
votes  proposed  to  them. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
stated,  **  That  although  in  a  few  days 
he  should  have  spontaneously  explain¬ 
ed  the  financial  measures  which  he  had 
in  view,  yet  that  he  had  no  objection 
whatever  to  make  the  statement  at  the 
present  moment.  In  the  first  place, 
then,  it  was  not  his  intention  to  pro¬ 
pose  any  loan,  any  funding  of  exche¬ 
quer  bills,  or  any  measure  of  a  similar 
nature.  All  that  he  should  move  for 
would  be  the  grants  usual  at  the  early 
part  of  the  lession — the  ordinary  votes 


—the  annual  taxes— and  a  grant  of 
excheq^uer  bills,  to  renew  the  exche¬ 
quer  bills  which  it  would  be  necessary 
to  pay  off.  He  should  also  propose, 
that  of  two  sums  of  exchequer  bills, 
amounting  together  to  fifteen  millions 
and  a  huf,  which  were  annually  re¬ 
newed  from  year  to  year,  twelve  mil¬ 
lions  and  a  half  should  be  provided  for ; 
thus  considerably  dimiui^ng  the  un¬ 
funded  debt.  Lastly,  he  should  pro¬ 
pose  the  renewal  of  the  vote  of  several 
years  past,  providing  for  outstanding 
exchequer  bills.” 

Mr  Tierney  entered  minutely  into 
the  state  of  the  revenue  and  public 
expenditure,  and  maintained,  that  mi¬ 
nisters  had  put  a  falsehood  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Prince  Regent,  when 
they  made  him  say,  that  the  revenue 
was  in  a  flourishing  condition.— He 
stated,  **  that  he  had  drawn  out  a  pa¬ 
per  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  the 
substance  of  which  he  would  now 
state  to  the  House.  In  this  statement 
he  had  assumed  that  peaice  would  be 
completely  established  by  the  1st  of 
January  next,  and  that  all  the  expenses 
of  the  war  might  be  wound  up  for 
twenty  millions.  If,  on  the  1st  of 
Januarynext,  theycouldconsider  peace 
as  permanently  established,  this  was 
the  way  affairs  would  stand.  Taking 
the  accounts  of  the  revenue  as  the  same 
with  those  of  the  1st  January  last 
year,  which  he  had  reason  to  believe 
would  not  be  far  from  the  truth  ;  for 
notwithstanding  what  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  had  been  pleased 
to  say  of  the  flourishing  state  of  the  fi¬ 
nances,  and  of  the  great  expected  in¬ 
crease,  when  the  accounts  were  made 
up  to  the  1st  of  January  next,  the  ex¬ 
cess  above  the  preceding  year  would 
not  probably  be  more  than  300,000/., 
or  400,000/. ;  taking,  then,  the  amount 
to  be  the  same  as  at  the  1st  of  Janu¬ 
ary  last,  the  produce  of  the  consolida¬ 
ted  fund  would  be  38  millions,  after 
making  the  necessary  deductions.  To 
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that,  «dd  the  amount  of  the  share  of 
the  lottery,  the  reTcnue  of  the  Post* 
office,  8cc.  and  the  whole  of  the  in¬ 
come  of  the  permanent  and  annual 
taxes  would  be  found  41,591,000/.  and 
not  one  farthing  more.  That  was  all 
the  income  of  the  country.  Now,  the 
charges  against  this  income  were,  1st, 
the  interest  of  the  national  debt, 
amounting  to  35,650,000/.  ;  and 
495,000/.,  the  interest  of  the  debt  of 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  ;  making  in 
all  56  millions  odds.  Then  there  was 
the  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  30 
millions  of  outstanding  exchequer- 
bills,  which  he  would  suppose  to  be 
funded  at  75,  a  much  more  favourable 
supposition,  he  had  no  doubt,  thaa  the 
result  would  justify.  This  sum  fund¬ 
ed  in  the  8  per  cents,  with  the  corre'^- 
ponding  sinking  fund,  would  give 
1,600,000/.  There  were  adso  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  expenses  up  to  the  Ist  of 
January,  taken  at  twenty  millions, 
which  he  also  supposed  to  be  funded 
at  75,  making  an  additional  interest  of 
a  million.  A  considerable  addition  to 
the  pension  list  would  also  take  place 
in  consequence  of  the  peace.  Taking 
it  at  1,745,000/.  this  made  the  whole 
of  the  charges  40.334,000/.  But  then, 
in  addition  to  this,  there  was  600,000/. 
for  Ireland,  and  when  this  was  taken 
into  account,  it  would  leave  a  surplus 
of  revenue  to  meet  the  expenses  of  tlic 
country,  of  only  568,000/.  for  Great 
Britain.  No  man  in  the  House  could 
shew  him  that  one  farthing  more  was 
derivable  from  the  permanent  revenue 
of  the  country  ;  but  it  would  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  take  Ireland  also  into  ac¬ 
count  in  a  view  of  our  situation.  It 
vras  necessary  to  look  all  our  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  face,  and  here  the  prospect 
viras  most  lamentable  indeed.  The  re¬ 
venue  of  that  country  amounted  to 
5,056,000/.,  or  in  English  money 
4,607,000/.  Add  to  this  the  lottery, 
and  the  whole  was  in  English  money 
4,787,000/.  Against  this  there  was  a 


charge  of  5,289,000/.  There  was,  there¬ 
fore,  a  deficiency  here  of 502,000/.  On 
the  whole,  then,  the  aflairs  of  the  uni¬ 
ted  kingdom  would  stand  in  this  way. 
The  income  of  the  whole  of  the  em- 
pire  amounted  to  46,377,000/.  and  not 
one  farthing  more.  The  amount  of 
the  charges  against  this  sum  was 
46,312,0^/.,  leaving  a  balance  of  oidy 
65,000/.  to  meet  tm  expenses  of  the 
country,  and  not  one  farthing  more. 

If  peace  could  be  established  by  the 
1st  of  January  next,  not  one  moment 
ought  to  be  lost  ^fore  the  House 
considered  how  they  were  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  a  peace  establishment.  As 
there  was  only 65,000/.  of  clear  revenue, 
where  was  the  rest  to  come  from  i  He  I 
was  sure  he  had  laid  sufficient  grounds 
before  the  House  to  induce  them  to  go 
Into  this  enquiry,  except  they  meant  to 
prove  to  the  country  that  it  was  their 
intention  to  go  on  from  day  to  day 
without  meeting  the  difficulties  of  the 
nation  in  the  way  which  they  ought 
to  do.  He  had  been  casting  about 
in  hh  mind  where  the  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  was  to  find  resources. 

He  had  last  year  laid  his  hand  on  the 
sinking  fund,  and  by  that  means  saved 
taxes  to  a  considerable  extent,  and,  as 
he  thought,  had  done  much  mischief. 
That  right  hon.  gentleman  had  vaunt- 
ingly  said,  last  year,  that  the  coun¬ 
try  was  possessed  of  a  bank  of  one 
hundred  millions  of  disposable  stock, 
and  he  had  asked  if  there  ever  was 
any  other  nation  of  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  at  the  end  of  an  expensive  war 
could  put  its  hand  into  a  fund  of  simi¬ 
lar  amount  /  Now,  tberighthon.  gentle¬ 
man  had  put  his  hand  into  this  bank, 
and  he  wished  to  learn  from  him  what 
would  be  in  it  now,  if  peace  were  es¬ 
tablished  to-morrow  morning  i  Why, 
not  much  more  than  30  millions.  We 
had,  therefore,  before  finishing  the 
war,  got  rid  of  ail  this  sum  but  M  mil¬ 
lions.  If  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  took  this  sum,  then  to  the  65,000/. 
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he  would  have  an  additional  million 
yearlr ;  and  if  to  this  headded  9(X)»0CX)/. 
for  tne  eccCsi  of  this  year's  revenue 
above  that  of  the  preceding,  all  that 
he  could  have  in  this  way  was  merely 
a  million  and  a  half.  He  wondered 
that  the  right  honourable  gentleman, 
when  casting  up  in  his  mind  how  stocks 
happened  to  be  so  low,  never  came  to 
think  of  the  sinking  fund.  At  this 
moment  the  sinking  fund  was  worse 
by  4,400,000^.  than  if  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  never  been  heard  of ; 
for  what  with  the  sums  he  had  taken 
from,  and  those  he  had  turned  fivm  it, 
instead  of  15  millions,  there  was  now 
only  a  sinking  fund  of  somewhat  above 
eleven  millions.  What  was  the  pro* 
portion  between  the  sialdng  fund  and 
the  unredeemed  debt  of  the  country  i 
If  the  right  honoundde  gentleman  had 
let  it  alone,  the  proportion  would  have 
been  as  40  to  100.  The  proportion 
was  now  very  different.  What  were, 
then,  the  iesources  of  the  right  hon. 
g^tleman  ?  He  might  say  he  looked 
to  contemporary  different  war  taxes. 
But  of  the  war  taxes,  besides  the  pro* 
perty  tax,  which  were  not  permanent, 
there  was  only  about  six  unions  and 
a  half ;  and  this  was  all  which  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  could  de¬ 
rive  from  this  source,  even  supposing 
all  the  war  taxes  to  retained.  But 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  well 
knew  that  many  of  the  war  taxes  could 
not  be  counted  on  in  a  time  of  peace  ; 
and  if  he  could  find  four  millions  avail¬ 
able  in  such  a  period,  it  would  be  the 
very  utmost.  There  would  thus  re- 
Biata  to  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  five  millions  and  a  half.  Did  he 
think  this  sum  fully  equal  to  all  the 
wants  of  a  peace  establishment  i 
**Now  this  was  the  state  of  things,  if 
the  country  left  off  war  by  the  period  he 
had  fixed  on.  If  the  war  went  on  then, 
things  woisld  be  much  vrorsc,  and  con¬ 
siderable  additions  must  be  made  to  the 


black  side  of  the  account.  Where  was 
the  rest,  then,  to  come  from  i  Would 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  have  it  by 
loans  r  That  would  not  do,  however. 
Perhaps  what  was  lurking  in  his  mind 
as  an  available  resource,  was  the  pro¬ 
perty  tax.  But  the  property  tax  must 
expire  in  six  months  after  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  treaty  of  peace ;  and  no¬ 
thing  was,  therefore,  to  be  looked  to 
from  it.” 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
in  answer  to  Mr  Tierney,  said,  **  that 
what  was  meant  by  saying,  that  the 
finances  of  the  country  were  in  a  good 
situation,  was,  that  the  revenue  was 
increasing,  which  he  had  proved  to  the 
house  beyond  all  means  of  contrsdic- 
tioo.  The  House  would  find  that  the 
revenue  bad  been  increasing  from  year 
to  year,  and  from  quarter  to  quarter. 
On  the  iOth  October,  1813,  it  was 
60,878,652/.,  and  on  the  10th  Oc¬ 
tober  last  past  it  was  upwards  of 
63,461,864/.  As  far  as  the  accounts 
were  before  the  House,  this  was  indis¬ 
putable  ;  and  it  was  in  the  power  of 
gentlemen  at  once  to  satisfy  themselves. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman  had 
entered  into  a  long  detail  of  accounts, 
in  order  to  show  Uiat  the  cooM^dated 
fund  and  annual  taxes  would  not  nuich 
exceed  the  permanent  charges  of  the 
country.  Undoubtedly  that  fact  was 
true.  He  expected  the  permanent  re¬ 
venue  to  increase ;  but  the  fact  was, 
that  it  could  not  much  exceed  the 
charges.  But,  let  the  House  consi¬ 
der  the  present  situation  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  with  reference  to  its  situation  on 
any  former  occasion  of  a  similar  nature. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  American 
war,  the  consolidated  fund  scarcely  ex- 
tended  to  the  interest  of  the  national 
debt.  What  gloomy  predictions  had 
on  that  occasion  been  made  I  And  in 
how  few  years,  under  Mr  Pitt’s  admi¬ 
nistration,  did  the  country  regain  a 
flourishing  situation  !  This  afforded  a 
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hope,  that  thtf  finances  of  the  country 
would  now  also  sooa  be  relieved  from 
difficulties.  With  respect  to  the  period 
referred  to,  the  taxes  corresponding 
with  the  consolidated  fund  were  then 
the  sole  resources  of  the  nation.  But 
at  present  we  had  more  than  twenty- 
four  millions  of  war  taxes.  Supposing, 
therefore,  we  added  something  to  our 
burthens,  we  had  this  twenty-iour  mil¬ 
lions,  from  which  a  diminution  would 
atill  be  effected. 

**  The  right  honourable  gentleman 
bad  stated,  that  but  for  him  the  sink¬ 
ing  fund  would  have  been  between 
15  and  16  millions.  But,  would  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  lay  his 
handtohisheart,  and  say,  if  bethought 
that  the  country  would  have  been  more 
flourishing  than  it  was  at  present,  if 
the  sinking  fund  had  been  untouched, 
and  from  six  to  seven  millions  of  new 
taxes  imposed  on  the  country  ?  If  they 
should  have  occasion  to  call  for  new 
taxes,  the  best  preparation  for  them, 
was  the  having  forborne  to  impose  any 
new  ones  so  long.  By  merely  impo¬ 
sing  at  the  return  of  peace  those  taxes 
from  which  the  country  had  been 
spared  during  the  last  year  of  the  war, 
the  right  honourable  gentleman’s  pro¬ 
blem  might  at  once  be  solved.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  had  rather 
triumphantly  asked,  what  had  become 
of  the  fund  which  was  to  be  reserved 
for  the  time  of  peace  ?  That  fund  had 
certainly  been  reduced  by  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  the  country  ;  but  there  would 
at  Christmas  next  be  sixty  millions 
still  remaining,  instead  of  between 
thirty  and  forty  millions,  as  had  been 
stated  by  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man.  Now  he  apprehended,  that  if 
at  the  close  of  any  former  war  the  most 
prosperous,  any  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  had  been  enabled  to  inform 
parliament  that  he  had  60  millions  of 
stock  applicable  to  the  public  services, 
this  would  have  been  considered  as  a 
most  singular  circumstance.  He  was 


aware  that  the  situation  of  the  country' 
was  such  as  to  require  a  full  investiga¬ 
tion  ;  but  this  could  not  be  done  till 
the  establishment  of  peace,  as  till  then 
the  permanent  expenses  of  the  country 
could  not  be  known.  He,  for  one, 
would  not  shrink  from  any  such  inves¬ 
tigation.** 

After  some  further  discussion,  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  sum  of 2,286,375/.  was  next  vo¬ 
ted  for  victualling  thenavy,  1,956,500/. 
for  the  wear  and  tear  of  ships,  and 
318,500/.  for  ordnance  for  tW  sea* 
service. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
then  moved,  That  1,650,000/.  be 
granted  to  his  majesty  to  discharge  the 
remainder  of  the  bills  of  credit,  or 
other  securities,  issued  by  virtue  of  the 
act  of  the  54th  of  his  m^esty,  intitu¬ 
led,  *  An  Act  for  gpving  Effect  to  cer¬ 
tain  Engagements  of  his  Majesty  with 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King 
of  Prussia  for  furnishing  a  Part  of  the 
pecuniary  Succour  for  assisting  his 
Maje8ty*8  said  Allies  in  supporting  the 
Expenses  of  the  War  with  France,’  to¬ 
gether  with  the  interest  due  thereon.** 
— This  motion  was  agreed  to.  The 
right  honourable  gentmman  next  mo¬ 
ved,  “That  the sumof  12,500,CXX)/.  be 
granted  for  the  discharge  of  outstand¬ 
ing  exchequer  bills,  created  under  the 
S4th  of  his  majesty.** — Mr  Ponsonby 
enquired,  whet  was  the  gross  amount, 
at  present,  of  outstanding  exchequer 
bills? — The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
cheouer  said,  the  amount  would  be  laid 
on  the  table  in  a  few  days;  he  believed 
it  to  be  about  59,000,000/.-  Mr  Pon- 
sonby  observed,  that  54,000,000/.  was 
the  greatest  amount  of  outstanding 
exchequer  bills  he  ever  before  recol¬ 
lected.  It  would  be  well,  however, 
when  the  account  was  laid  before  them, 
if  the  amount  was  not  found  to  exceed 
the  right  honourable  gentleman’s  cal¬ 
culation. — Themotionwas  then  agreed 
to  ;  as  also  another,  granting  the  sum 
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of  15.000,000/.  and  10,000,000^  for 
the  discharge  of  the  outstanding  ex« 
chequer  bills  issued  for  the  service  of 
the  year  1814,  charged  on  the  aids 
of  that  year  outstanding  and  undis* 
charged. 

On  l8th  November,  in  a  commit* 
tee  of  supply,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  moved  the  following  re¬ 
solution  :  **  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
the  committee,  that  a  sum,  not  ex- 
eeding  eight  millions,  be  granted  to 
his  majesty,  towards  making  good  the 
amount  of  bills  of  exchange,  diawn 
upon  the  lords  commissioners  of  kis 
majesty’s  treasury  for  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  expenses  of  the  army,  and  which 
have  been  paid  out  of  money  paid  to 
the  pay  master  of  theforces,  between  the 
24th  December,  1813,  and  1st  Novem¬ 
ber,  1814.”-— Mr  Tierney  remarked, 
that  it  was  extraordinary  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  should  be  called  on  to  vote  to 
pay  a  sum  of  eight  millions,  without 
explanation,  particularly  as  nine  mil¬ 
lions  had  been  voted  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  last  year,  of  the  expenditure  of 
which  no  account  had  been  given.— 
This  remark  produced  a  statement 
from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
full  of  very  valuable  and  satisfactory 
information,  relative  to  the  military 
and  foreign  expenditure  of  the  coun¬ 
try. — He  stated,  **  that  when  the 
great  amount  of  our  military  expenses 
was  considered,  nothing  could  justify 
that  expenditure  but  the  result  He 
was  perfectly  aware,  that  unless  he 
he  were  able  to  shew  (as  shew  he  could 
with  perfect  ease)  that  if  pat'liament 
had  not  entrusted  to  his  majesty’s  mi¬ 
nisters  the  mighty  means  which  had 
been  confided  to  them,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  would,  at  this  moment, 
have  been  defending  the  frontiers  of 
Portugal,  and  our  allies  have  been  pur¬ 
suing  a  hopeless  war,  or  have  a 
separate  and  ii^lorious  peace,  on  the 
Vistula  or  the  Oder,  he  should  not  be 
justified  in  propoiiog  (fie  vote  of  that 


evening.  But,  satisfied  as  he  was  that 
the  events  which  had  taken  place  could 
be  proved  to  be  the  results  of  the  li¬ 
berality  of  the  British  parliament,  with 
as  much  certainty  as  any  thing  could 
be  proved  that  depended  on  the  con- 
tii^ncy  of  human  affairs,  he  had  no 
difficulty  or  hesitation  on  the  subject. 
The  accounts  that  had  been  laid  on 
the  table  would  show  that,  a  sum  near¬ 
ly  amounting  to  19,000,0001  had  been 
<^wn  this  year  by  bills  on  the  trea¬ 
sury  for  army  extraordinaries.  He 
would  state  the  places  from  which 
they  had  proceeded,  the  amount  from 
each  place,  and  subsequently  their  ob¬ 
jects.  Gueimsey  and  Jersey,  24,000/.  ; 
Heligoland,  46,000/.  ;  Germany  and 
the  north  of  France,  1,411,000/. ; 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  south  of 
France,  8,612,000/. ;  Gibraltar  and 
the  M^terranean,  4,259,000/.  The 
two  latter  sums,  amounting  to  little 
less  than  1S/XX),000/.  were  the  im¬ 
mediate  consequence  of  the  war  in  the 
peninsula.  TheWestIndies,  889,000/; 
North  America,  3,112,000/.;  South 
America,  233,000/.  There  were  seve¬ 
ral  other  smaller  sums,  making  a  to¬ 
tal  of  18,900,000/.  It  would  appear 
by  the  papers  that  our  expenditure  in 
the  peninsula  alone,  including  the  sums 
drawn  from  other  quarters,  but  appli¬ 
ed  to  the  same  service  during  the  year, 
amounted  to  at  least  15,000,000/.  To 
all  those  who  recollected  the  situation 
of  things  two  years  ago,  nothing  could 
be  more  obvious  than  that  there  was 
at  that  time  a  great  crisis  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  Europe.  At  the  moment  of 
the  explosion  of  the  war  between 
France  and  Russia,  it  was  clear,  that 
whoever  was  the  conqueror  would 
remain  master  of  the  destinies  of  the 
world.  Had  the  French  emperor  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  his  design  of  subjugating 
Russia,  England  would  have  been  the 
only  nation  in  the  world  who  could 
have  withstood  his  arms ;  if,  indeed, 
9he  covild  have  stood  alone  amidst 
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the  general  ruin.  This  appeared  to 
those  who  at  the  time  were  entrusted 
with  the  conduct  of  British  policy,  a 
crisis  in  which  all  minor  considerations 
must  yield  to  the  necessity  of  a  most 
vigorous  exertion.  Nothing  short  of 
an  expenditure,  which  might  almost 
be  caUed  unlimited,  and  which  was 
not  calculated  upon  any  former  expe¬ 
rience,  was  in  fact  adequate  to  the  oc¬ 
casion.  In  1812,  soon  after  the  de- 
plorable  catastrophe,  which  had  pla¬ 
ced  him  in  his  present  office,  by  depri¬ 
ving  the  country  of  the  services  of  one 
of  ^e  most  virtuousand  amiableof  men, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  wrote  to  his 
majesty’s  government,  informing  them 
that  he  found,  whatever  military  force 
he  possessed,  he  could  not  extend  his 
operations  without  a  much  greater  sup¬ 
ply  of  money.  Unprovided  with  this, 
he  must  remain  chained  to  the  posts 
which  he  then  occupied,  and  to  a  de¬ 
fensive  system,  as  he  could  not  advance 
to  a  distance  from  the  supplies  he  re¬ 
ceived  by  sea;  but  he  thought  that 
if  he  coidd  be  furnished  with  about 
100,000/.  a  month,  he  might  be  able 
to  do  much.  His  majesty's  ministers 
undertook  to  afford  him  this  supply 
under  any  inconvenience,  and  at  what¬ 
ever  hazard.  During  the  first  year, 
they  furnished  hiir  with  moneyat  about 
the  rate  of  150,000/.  a  month.  In  the 
last  year  this  supply  was  considerably 
increased ;  and  during  the  spring  of 
the  present  year  it  was  sometimes  car- 
ried  as  high  as  400,000/.  or  500,000/. 
a  month.  Of  the  money  thus  remit¬ 
ted  from  this  country  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  about  3,800,000/.  was  in 
specie,  besides  410/XX)/.  in  specie  im¬ 
ported  from  South  America,  (a  part 
of  which,  however,  had  since  been  sent 
to  Cana^}  so  that  a  sum  of  not  much 
less  than  4,000,000/.  had  been  furnish¬ 
ed  in  specie  for  the  use  of  the  British 
army.  To  all  this  was  to  be  added 
large  sums  drawn  by  bills  on  the  trea¬ 
sury,  which  made  the  whole  amount 


that  which  he  had  already  stated.  The 
fact  was,  that  even  with  every  aid  that 
could  be  afforded  him,  it  required  all 
the  profound  skill  and  admirable  com¬ 
bination  of  our  great  commander  to 
effect  a  movement  of  the  British  army 
through  a  country  so  exhausted  as 
that  in  which  it  was  to  operate,  and 
to  famish  it  with  an  adequate  supply 
in  its  march.  Having  said  so  mucn 
of  the  exertions  made  by  us  in  Spain 
and  the  south  of  France,  he  would 
proceed,  in  compliance  with  the  hint 
of  the  hon.  gentleman,  to  explain  those 
engagements  with  our  allies,  to  which, 
in  some  degree,  was  attributable  the 
glorious  success  of  the  campaign  in 
the  North.  Many  of  these  engage¬ 
ments  had  already  received  the  sane- 
tion  of  parliament,  as  would  appear  by 
the  papers  on  the  table.  By  the  trea¬ 
ty  of  Chaumont,  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  agreed  to  advance  to  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Prussia,  the  sum  of 
5,000,000/.  for  the  year  1814,  if  the 
war  should  last  the  whole  year;  if 
not,  then  a  proportionate  payment  of 
two  months  was  to  be  allos^d  to  Aus¬ 
tria  and  Prussia  after  the  signature  of 
peace,  and  of  four  months  to  Russia, 
to  assist  the  troops  of  those  nations  to 
return  to  their  respective  countries. 
The  whole  of  the  money  which  we  had 
thus  stipulated  to  pay,  had  been  dis- 
chai^ed,  with  the  exception  of  a  sum 
for  the  Russian  fleet,  respecting  which 
some  difficulty  had  arisen,  that  had 
been  referred  to  the  adjustment  of  his 
noble  friend  at  Vienna. — [Mr  Tier¬ 
ney  enquired  the  amount  of  that  sum.^ 
—The  sum  remaining  in  doubt  was 
not  very  considerable,  about  100,000/. 
more  or  less.'  To  Austria  and  Prus¬ 
sia  we  had  paid  970,000/.  each,  their 
proportion  for  seven  months  of  th^ 
third  of 'the  5,000,000/.:  to  Russia 
1,250,000/. ;  to  Sweden  500,000/. 
for  five  months  subsidy  for  the  war  ^ 
and  300,000'.  being  three  months  al¬ 
lowance  for  the  return  of  the  Swedish 
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troops  to  Sweden  ;  10,000  Danes  had 
also  been  subsidized,  according  to  the 
treaty  on  the  table  of  the  house,  and 
150, 0002.  had  been  paid  to  Denipark 
in  consequence.  By  a  treaty,  long 
since  laid  on  the  table  of  the  house,  it 
was  stipulated  that  400,0002-  should 
be  received  annually  by  his  Sicilian 
majesty  to  the  end  of  tne  war.  The 
proportion  had  been  paid.  He  had 
recently  explained  the  nature  of  our 
pecuniary  engagements  with  Portugal 
and  Spaip.  For  some  years  we  had 
made  Portugal  a  formal  allowance  of 
2,000,0002.  annually,  partly  paid  in  mo¬ 
ney,  and  partly  furnished  in  supplies. 
Of  that  sum  we  had  paid  Portugal  the 
roper  proportion  for  the  service  of 
er  troops  in  the  present  year,  and 
four  months  allowance  for  their  return. 
With  Spain,  we  had  no  such  regular 
agreement,  but  we  had  advanced 
1,000,0002.  a-year  to  the  aid  of  the 
Spanish  armies,  of  which  we  had  paid 
Spain  her  proportion,  together  with 
the  allowance  for  the  return  of  her 
troops.  We  had  also  afforded  consi¬ 
derable  assistance  to  the  Spanish  go¬ 
vernment,  in  advances  of  supplies, 
which  it  had  been  agreed  to  consider 
as  a  loan,  for  which  that  government 
was  still  indebted  to  us.  The  only  re¬ 
maining  article  was  a  subsidiary  corps 
of  15,000  Hanoverians,  placed  origi¬ 
nally  under  the  command  of  the  crown 
prince  of  Sweden,  and  now  garrison¬ 
ing  the  towns  of  the  Netherlands. 
We  had  only,  however,  paid  half  the 
expence  of  the  troops  since  the  month 
of  July,  and  even  that  would  eventu¬ 
ally  be  repaid.  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman  here  recapitulated  the  various 
sums,  and  stated  that  the  total  was 
somewhat  less  tl.an  7,300,0002. — To¬ 
wards  the  defraying  these  subsidiary 
payments,  parliament  had  first  grant¬ 
ed  the  sum  of  4,200,0002.  and  after¬ 
wards  granted  three  millions  more,  by 
way  of  vote  of  credit,  falling  only  one 
VOL.  Vlil.  PART  >. 
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hundred  thousand  pounds  short  of  the 
payments.” 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

On  the  21  St  November  the  House 
of  Commons  resolved  itself  into  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  supply,  to  take  into  consider¬ 
ation  the  estimates  for  the  army  ser¬ 
vice  when  Lord  Palmerston  moved, 

**  that  284,386  men  (exclusive  of  the 
men  belonging  to  the  regiments  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  territorial  possessions  of 
the  East  India  Company,  and  the  fo¬ 
reign  corps  in  British  pay),  commis¬ 
sioned  and  non-commissioned  officers 
included,  be  maintained  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
from  the  25th  of  December  1814,  to 
the  24th  of  June  1815,  both  inclusive, 
being  182  days.” 

This  resolution  was  agreed  to,  with 
several  others,  for  making  provision 
for  different  articles  of  the  military 
expenditure. 

On  the  28th  November  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  supply  was  brought 
up,  and  the  whole  of  the  resolutions 
which  it  contained  were  agreed  to  by 
the  House. 

On  the  2d  June,  1815,  the  House 
a^in  went  into  a  committee  of  supply, 
for  the  consideration  of  the  army  esti¬ 
mates  ;  when  Lord  Palmerston  made 
a  minute  and  very  distinct  statement 
of  the  alterations  on  the  different 
branches  of  military  expenditure  in 
1815,  as  compared  with  those  of 
1814.—“  On  a  general  view,”  his 
lordship  said,  “  including  the  aug¬ 
mentation  since  the  -change  in  our  re¬ 
lations  with  France,  there  was  a  dimi¬ 
nution  in  the  estimates  compared  with 
those  of  last  year,  without  including 
the  militia,  which  could  not  with  pro¬ 
priety  be  taken  into  the  comparison, 
but  merely  the  land  forces  and  foreign 
corps,  of  47,000  men,  and  2,652,0002. 
charges.”  The  noble  lord  concluded 
with  moving  his  first  resolution  :  viz. 

**  That  a  number  of  land  forces,  not 
B 
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exceeding  199,767  men  (excluaive  of 
the  men  belonging  Co  the  regiments 
employed  in  the  territorial  possessions 
of  the  East  India  Company,  the  fo¬ 
reign  corps  in  British  pay,  and  the 
emWdied  militia),  commissioned  and 
non-commisioned  officerr  i  icluded,  be 
maintained  for  the  service  of  the  uni¬ 
ted  kingdom,  from  the  25th  of  De¬ 
cember  1814,  to  the  24th  of  December 
1815.*^— This  resolution  was  agreed 
to  ;  and  several  sums  were  then  voted 
for  the  different  heads  of  army  ex¬ 
penditure,  forming  in  all  a  total  of 
7,917,387/. — ^The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exch^uer.  then  moved,  that  a  sum 
not  exceeding  nine  millions  be  farther 
granted  for  defraying  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  expences  of  the  army  for  the  year 
1815,  which  was  agreed  to. — On  the 
9th  June  the  ordnance  estimates  were 
laid  before  the  committee  of  supply  by 
Mr  Ward,  who  stated,  that  the  to¬ 
tal  amount,  for  the  service  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  forthe  year,  would  he  3,459,600/. 
Is.  lOe/. ;  and  that  for  Ireland  375,820/. 
18s.  10^.,  making  a  grand  total  for 
the  service  of  the  unitra  kingdom,  of 
3,835,421/.  8£/.— This  sum  was  great¬ 
er  than  our  peace  establishment  by 
nearly  1,500,000/. ;  and  less  than  our 
last  war  establishment  by  784,000/.— 
He  therefore  moved  for  the  above 
sum  ;  and  after  a  long  discussion, 
arising  out  of  minute  objections  to 
different  articles  of  the  estimates,  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

On  the  14m  June,  the  House  resol¬ 
ved  itself  into  a  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  for  the  consideration  of  tftie 
Budget. — Before  stating  the  proceed¬ 
ings  which  took  place  on  this  occlt- 
sion,  it  is  necessary  to  mention,  that  in 
the  month  of  February  preceding,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  pro¬ 
posed  certain  new  taxes,  consisting  of 
additional  excise  duties,  and  of  assess¬ 
ed  taxes,  in  order  to  raise  the  supplies 
which  had  been  granted.  In  propo¬ 
sing  these  taxes,  it  was  stated  by  mi¬ 
nisters  that  the  propeity-tax  would 


expire  on  the  5th  April  following,  and 
that  it  was  not  meant  to  be  renewed. 
The  return,  however,  of  Buonaparte 
from  Elba,  his  resumption  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  France,  and  the  new  war 
into  which  this  country  was  conse¬ 
quently  plunged,  rendered  it  necessary 
to  make  provision  for  a  much  larger 
expenditure  than  had  been  contem¬ 
plated.  Accordingly,  ministers  de¬ 
termined  to  abandon  the  new  assessed 
taxes  which  had  been  agreed  to,  and 
to  propose  a  renewal  of  the  property- 
tax  for  a  year  longer,  to  the  5th  April, 
1816.  A  bill  to  this  effect  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  broi^ht  in,  and  passed  by 
the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  5ta 
of  May.  The  majority  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  was  very  great,  being  160  to  29, 
a  proof,  notwithstanding  the  clamo¬ 
rous  petitions  which  were  presented 
against  it,  that  it  was  generally  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  most  proper  and  effec¬ 
tual  measure  which  could  have  been 
fallen  upon,  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
times,  for  meeting  the  sudden  demands 
which  had  come  upon  the  nation. 
While  the  property-tax  bill  was  in 

£rogress,  a  motion  was  made  by  Mr 
tankes  for  extending  this  tax  to  Ire¬ 
land,  but  it  was  negatived.  On  the 
present  occasion,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchecmer,  after  a  particular  state¬ 
ment  of  the  supplies  for  the  year,  in 
which  he  included  some  articles  of 
comparatively  inconsiderable  amount, 
which  had  not  yet  been  voted,  gave 
the  following  recapitulation  of  the  sup¬ 
plies  for  1815 

SUPPLIES. 

Navy  .  :  .  .  .  14,897,255 
Traotports  .  .  .  3,746,945 

■  .  ■  ■  18,644,200 

Army . 39,150,736 

Ord^ce.  .  .  :  .  .  ...  4,431,643 
Foretn  Payments,  inclading 

Bills  of  Credit .  9,000,000 

Vote  of  Credit  ......  6,000,000 

Ditto  for  Ireland  .....  200,000 

Army  Priae  Money  ....  942,347 

Miscellaneous .  3,000,000 

Carry  over,  £81,368,9*6 
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To  these  were  to  m  added  those 
items  to  be  borne  by  England, 
which  come  under  the  head  of 
SEPARATE  CHARGES; 

These  were  at  follows  i 
Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills  .  .  9,000,000 
Sinking  Fund  on  mtto  ....  970,000 

Pebentures  and  Loyalty  Loan  .  90,000 

Vote  of  Credit  Bills  1814,  and 
Reduction  of  Exchequer  Bills  .  6,000,000 


£89,798,996 

Deduct  Irish  Proportion 
of  Joint  Char^.  9,^73,814 
Ditto  Civil  List  and 
Consolidated  Fund  188,000 

-  9,760,814 


And  there  remained  to  be  borne 
by  England . £79,968,119 


The  vote  of  credit  intended  to  be 
proposed  this  year*  and  included  in 
the  above  statementy  was  to  the 
amount  of  six  millions,  and  would 
be  made  good  in  the  usual  way,  by  a 
vote  of  exchequer  bills  to  the  same 
extent.  Anxious,  however,  that  there 
should  not  be  too  great  a  pressure  on 
these  securities,  he  should  propose  a 
reduction  of  three  millions  from  those 
voted  last  year,  besides  the  repayment 
of  five  millions  issued  on  the  last  vote 
of  credit :  by  these  means  the  sum 
paid  off  would  be  equal  to  that  which  it 
might  be  necessary  to  issue  in  the  course 
of  the  year.— -He  then  proceeded  to 
state  the  ways  and  means,  for  meeting 
the  supplies  which  had  been  voted.  He 
took  the  annual  duties  at  3,000,000/. ; 
the  surplus  of  the  consolidated  fund  he 
also  took  at  3,000,000/. — He  took  the 
war  taxes  at  22,000,000/.  ;  the  lot¬ 
tery  at  250,000/1 ;  old  naval  stores 
at  508,000/. :  the  vote  of  credit,  he 
had  stated  at  6,000,000/. ;  the  exche* 

Juer  bills  funded,  and  the  loan  in  the 
ve  per  cents,  would  gpve  18,185,000/.: 
the  second  loan  27,000,000/.  The 
amount  of  these  sums  fell  a  little  short 
of  the  supplies ;  but  upon  the  whole 
he  expectea  that  the  ways  and  means 


which  he  had  enamerated  would  prove 
sufficient.  After  a  clear  statement 
of  the  terms  on  which  the  loans  had 
been  contracted,  which  were  obviously 
prudent,  and  advantageous  i  and  an 
explanation  of  the  grounds  on  which 
he  took  the  surplus  of  the  consolida¬ 
ted  fund  at  three  millions,  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  proceeded  to 
state  the  amount  of  the  charges  on  the 
country  by  the  loans,  and  the  way  in 
which  it  was  proposed  to  meet  them. 
The  total  amount  of  the  capital  crea¬ 
ted  by  the  exchequer  bills  funded,  and 
the  loan  in  the  five  per  cents,  amount¬ 
ed  to  21,208,000/.  5  per  cent,  stock  ; 
the  interest  of  this  to  1,060,000/. ; 
the  sinking  fund  to  331,000/,  with 
the  usual  charge  for  management.  The 
loan  obtained  that  day  created  a  capi¬ 
tal  of  49,680,000/.,  the  interest  of 
which  would  be  1,517,000/. ;  the  sink¬ 
ing  fund  would  amount  to  758,700/., 
to  which  would  be  added  the  charge 
for  management.  The  total  amount 
of  the  capital  created  in  the  present 
yw  by  funding,  was  70,888,000/. 
The  interest  on  uiis  was  2,577,000/.  ; 
the  sinking  fund  1,090,000/. ;  the  to¬ 
tal  annual  charge  to  the  country 
3,689,000/.  The  rate  per  cent,  at 
which  the  whole  of  the  sum  raised  in 
the  present  year  had  been  obtained 
was,  to  the  subscribers  (including  the 
sinking  fund),  5/.  14«.  24</.  The  to¬ 
tal  charge' to  the  country  was,  every 
thing  included.  Si.  3s.  5id.  He  shew¬ 
ed,  by  a  comparison  of  the  expences 
of  this  loan  with  those  of  former  years, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  immense  ad¬ 
dition  to  our  debt,  the  increased  ex¬ 
pence  of  these  loans  was  very  trifling. 
This,  he  said,  might  be  considered  to 
result  from  an  astonishing  increase  of 
public  credit;  since  the  period  to  which 
he  had  referred,  or  to  the  improved  si¬ 
tuation  of  the  country.  And  which 
ever  way  it  was  viewed,  the  effect  was 
equally  gratifying.  To  provide  for 
the  annual  charge  of  3,689,000/.,  the 
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House  had  already  supplied  by  taxes 
of  cu3toaiSvand  excise  on  tobacco,  and 
on  excise  licences,  about  600, 000^., 
and  there  were  now  under  the  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  House  additions  to  the 
stamps  and  postage  to  the  amount  of 
about  1,200,000/.  more,  making  in  the 
whole  a  provision  by  new  taxes  of 
about  1,800,000/.  Thus  it  would  be 
seen  about  half  the  necessary  supplies 
were  provided  by  taxes  now  agreed  to, 
or  in  progress  through  the  House. 
For  the  remainder,  he  proposed  to 
take  a  sum  of  from  1,800,(XX)/.  to 
1,900,000/.  out  of  the  sums  in  the 
hands  of  the  commissioners  for  liqui¬ 
dating  the  national  debt,  as  he  was  au¬ 
thorised  to  do  by  the  act  of  1813. 
The  sum  in  their  hands  was  at  present 
about  70,000,000/.,  and  he  proposed 
to  cancel  so  much  of  that  as  would 
siifi&Cf  to  meet  the  remainder  of  the 
charge  created  by  the  loan.  After  a 
variety  of  general  observations  on  the 
state  of  the  country  and  its  foreign  re¬ 
lations,  he  concluded  by  moving  the 
first  resolution  necessary  for  carrying 
the  foregoing  views  into  effect. 

Mr  Tierney  paid  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  some  well  merited 
compliments  on  the  clearness  and  fair¬ 
ness  of  his  statements  with  regard  to 
the  existing  ways  and  means,  on  which, 
upon  the  whole,  he  said,  that  he  agreed 
with  him.  With  regard  to  the  sup¬ 
plies,  however,  he  stated  his  appre¬ 
hension,  that  these,  instead  of  remain¬ 
ing  at  their  present  amount,  immense 
as  it  was,  would  go  on  continually  in¬ 
creasing — “  Let  the  committee,”  he 
said,  «  look  at  the  progress  of  our  ex¬ 
penditure,  creeping  up  as  it  had  been 
for  the  last  six  or  seven  years.  In 
1808,  it  had  been  45  millions;  i^  1809, 
50  millions  ;  In  1810,  48  millions  ;  in 
1811,  52  millions;  in  1812,  55  mil¬ 
lions  ;  in  1813,  57  millions ;  in  1814, 
63  millions ;  and  now,  in  1815,  72 
millions.  Willing  as  he  was  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 


man  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  high  of¬ 
fice  with  exemplary  attention,  he  must 
contend,  that  he  was  mistaken  when  he 
conceived  it  possible  to  carry  on  the 
war  without  an  increasing,  instead  of  a 
diminishing  expenditure.  It  was  in 
the  nature  of  such  an  expenditure  to 
be  rapidly  increasing.  Circumstances 
were  perpetually  starting  up  to  pro¬ 
duce  this  effect.  This  was  a  frightful 
prospect  for  the  country.”  He  then 
adverted  to  the  deviation  from  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  Mr  Pitt,  of  raising  so  much  of 
the  supplies  within  the  year'as  should 
materially  reduce  the  amount  of  the 
loan  ;  and  of  affording,  by  the  opera- 
tionof  the  sinkingfund, the  means  of  ob¬ 
taining  the  loan  on  better  terms  than  the 
country  could  otherwise  have  enjoyed. 
But  by  comparing  the  amount  of  the 
loan,  and  the  amount  of  the  taxation 
during  the  last  eight  years,  he  shewed 
that,  while,  previous  to  1812,  the  taxes 
each  year  amounted  to  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  loan,  since  that  period 
the  reverse  had  been  the  case  ;  so  much 
so,  that  in  the  present  year  the  loan 
exceeded  the  taxes  by  17  millions  and 
a  half.  As  to  the  sinking  fund,  it,  by 
the  present  financial  system,  instead  of 
increasing,  was  daily  becoming  less. 
He  contended  that,  in  place  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  this  manner,  it  would  be 
better  for  the’ country  to  look  its  ex¬ 
penditure  in  the  face,  and  either  to  re¬ 
duce  its  amount,  or  to  meet  it  at  once 
by  taxation.  He  concluded  by  an  at¬ 
tack  upon  the  policy  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  in  having  entered  into  tne  pre¬ 
sent  war  with  France. — ^The  Chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  Exchequer  replied  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  observations  of  Mr  Tierney.  In 
answer  to  that  gentleman’s  censure  of 
the  financial  arrangements,  he  referred 
to  the  measures  of  Mr  Pitt  at  different 
periods,  and  particularly  in  1805,  to 
shew,  that  that  statesman  did  not,  in 
great  and  extraordinary  emergencies, 
attempt  to  raise  the  whole  of  the  ex¬ 
penses  by  taxation,  but  by  an  increase 
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00  the  amount  of  the  loaD8 ;  and  |be 
justified  his  own  proceedings  by  the 
authority  of  that  great  man’s  prece¬ 
dent.  He  likewise  entered  into  a  va¬ 
riety  of  calculatioDSt  showing  the  effect 
of  the  system  introduced  in  1813,  re¬ 
specting  the  sinking  fund,  and  proving 
that  the  progress  of  the  redemption  cn 
the  national  debt  would  be  perfectly 
satisfactory,  notwithstanding  the  relief 
afforded  to  the  public  burthens. 

The  different  resolutions  proposed 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
were  then  put,  and  agreed  to. 

On  16th  June,  the  Irish  budget  was 
laid  before  the  House,  by  Mr  Vesey 
Fitzgerald,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Irish 
Exchequer.  The  substance  of  his 
statement  was  as  follows :  The  sup¬ 
plies  consisted  of  the  estimated  quota 
of  contribution  of  the  year  1815,  sta¬ 
ted  at  10,574,215/.,  and  of  the  inte¬ 
rest  and  sinking  fund  on  the  debt, 
6,098,149/.,  making  the  total  supplies 
16,672,364/.  The  ways  and  means 
were, — 

Surplus  of  the  consolidated  fund  L.688,’807 
The  produce  of  the  revenue  he 

should  estimate  at  -  -  6,100,000 

The  profits  on  lotteries,  one  half 
of  what  had  been  computed 
for  Great  Britain  -  •  125,000 

Re-payment  of  sums  advanced 
by  Ireland  for  naval  and  mili¬ 
tary  services  -  -  100,000 

2-17tns  of  old  naval  stores,  15- 
17ths  having  been  taken  cre¬ 
dit  for  by  England  -  -  90,305 

Loan  raised  in  England  for  the 
service  of  Ireland,  9,000,0001. 

British  .  .  -  .  9,750,000 

Making  a  total  ways  andmeansof  16,854,1 12 

He  stated  the  whole  of  the  above  in 
Irish  currency,  and  the  committee 
woOld  observe  that  there  Was  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  ways  and  means  above  the 
supply  of  171,000/.  The  charge  for 
the  loan  he  stated  at  727,350^. ;  to 
cover  this  charge,  he  stated  certain 
proposed  additions  to  the  taxes,  the 


amount  of  which  he  estimated  at 
760,000/.  British  money.  The  resolu¬ 
tions  moved  by  him  were  all  agreed  to. 

The  last  financial  measure  before 
the  House  of  Commons  this  session 
was  the  vote  of  credit,  which  it  has 
been  seen  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  meant  to  propose  as  part  of 
the  ways  and  means  for  the  year.  On 
28th  June,  he  moved,  **  That  a  sum 
not  exceeding  six  millions  be  granted 
to  his  majesty  in  Great  Britain,  and 
28,000/.  for  Ireland,  to  enable  his 
majesty  to  take  such  measures  as  the 
exigency  of  affairs  may  require,  and 
that  such  sum  of  six  millions  be  rai¬ 
sed  by  exchequer  bills  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  to  be  charged  on  the  first  aids  to 
be  granted  in  the  next  session  of  par¬ 
liament.” 

Mr  Whitbread  said,  “  he  should 
not  oppose  the  motion,  conceiving, 
that,  under  the  present  circumstances, 
it  was  material  that  the  crown  should 
be  provided  with  powers  capable  of 
meeting  any  exigency  that  might  arise 
during  the  recess.  He  hoped,  that 
before  the  re- assembling  of  parliament* 
the  blessings  of  peace  would  be  resto¬ 
red  to  the  country.  Whatever  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  might  exist  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  original  justice  of  the  war 
(and  no  change  whatever  had  taken 
place  in  his  opinions  on  that  subject,) 
there  could  be  but  one  sentiment  on 
the  splendour  of  our  recent  successes  ; 
which,  however,  he  trusted  would  not 
induce  his  majesty’s  government  to  go 
in  pursuit  of  objects  utterly  foreign  to 
our  true  policy.  It  vras  impossible  to 
foresee  what  events  might  speedily  oc¬ 
cur.  If  the  noble  duke,  who,  with 
his  glorious  army,  had  achieved  a  tri¬ 
umph  so  memorable,  should  reach  the  ‘ 
metropolis  of  France,  he  trusted  that 
his  protecting  arm  would  s^rt  the 
horrors  which  might  otherwi^.be  pro¬ 
duced  by  that  event.  A  vigorous  ef¬ 
fort  had  been  made  by  his  majesty’s 
government  to  crush  the  resistance  ot 
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the  enemy.  He  congratnlated  them 
on  their  eflforts  having  produced  a  re¬ 
sult  far  exceeding  the  most  sanguine 
expectations.  He  hoped  that  they 
would  not  now  make  a  turn,  and  en¬ 
gage  in  the  pursuit  of  objects,  which, 
in  his  opinion,  would  be  calculated  to 
protract  the  existing  warBire.  There 
was  one  part  of  Europe  in  which  he 
trusted  no  part  of  his  vote  of  credit 
would  be  applied — he  alluded  to  Spain. 
A  great  suspicion  existed  among  those 


Spaniards  who  had  escaped  from  the 
yoke  which  it  was  attempted  to  im¬ 
pose  in  that  country  on  all  that  was 
weral  and  enlightened,  that  ministers 
had  assisted  the  government  of  Spain 
in  their  nefarious  designs.  He  hoped 
and  believed  that  this  suspicion  was 
unfounded,  for  he  could  conceive  no 
appropriation  of  the  public  money  so 
highlv  reprehensible.*’  The  resolutioa 
was  tnen  cordially  agreed  tOk 
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CHAP.  II. 

I  Bavk  of  Et^land—Reneoxd  RettricHoru  on  Cash^jftiunls.~^ProeeedinKS 
j  tuto  the  Profits  the  Bank  on  its  Transactions  mitk  Govemment.-—BiU  far 
putting  an  end  to  the  exclusive  Privilege  of  the  South-Sea  Company.— Bill 
to  mMe  Freehold  Estates  liable  far  simple  Contract  Debts.— BtU  to  jimend 
the  Lavas  respecting  Insolvent  Debtors. — Abolition  of  Gaol  Fees.— Bill  for 
\  Abolition  of  the  Pulory. — Act  far  extending  Jury  Trial  in  Civil  Causes  to 

*  Scotland. 

Thh  affairs  of  the  Bank  of  (England.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  the  relations  between  government  said,  that  as  the  noble  lord’s  xrgu* 
and  that  great  establishment,  gave  rise  ments  were  founded  on  the  supposi> 
to  several  important  proceedings  in  tion.  that  the’bank  restrictions  would 
^  parliament  this  session.  The  restric-  be  continued  to  an  indefinite  period* 
tions  on  payments  in  cash  ;weiie  to  expire  he  thought  it  hardly  necessary  to  enter 
on  the  5th  of  April ;  and  it  became  ne-  into  a  mutation  of  them,  as  it  was 
cessary  to  consider  whether  or  not  expected  that  the  restrictions  would 
these  restrictions  were  to  be  renewed,  cease  on  the  5th  of  July  18J6.  He 
On  the  2d  of  March  Lord  Archibald  entered,  however,  into  an  exaniination 
Hamilton,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  those  arguments,  in  the  course  of 
moved  for  a  committee  to  enqmre  into  which  he  maintained  that  no  measure 
the  affairs  of  the  Bank  of  England,  could  be  more  calcylated  to  defeat  the 
and  into  the  effects  produced  on  the  resumption  of  cash>p|iyments  than  the 
currency  and  commercial  relations  of  very  enquiries  which  were  wished  to  be 

*  the  kingdom  by  the  different  restric*  made  {  for.  if  once  the  information 
tion  acts.  His  lordship  took  a  view  of  which  these  enquiries  would  give  were 
the  gprat  increase  in  the  issues  of  par  published,  it  would  place  the  bank  at 
per  since  the  restrictions  commenced  ;  the  mercy  of  every  speculator  in  bul- 
and  argued  that,  in  consequence  of  lion  in  the  country  ;  and  he  concluded 

I  these  issues,  not  only  did  the  proprie*  by  stating  the  grounds  on  which  he 
tors  of  the  bank  derive  exorbitant  pro*  conceived  it  more  than  probable  that 
fits  at  the  expence  of  the  public,  but  cash.payments  would  be  resumed  in 
the  value  of  our  currency  was  exces*  July.  1816. — **  If.**  he  said.  **  the 
sively  depreciated  ;  and.  among  other  peace  with  America  had  been  ratified 
!  evils  attending  this  depreciation,  he  ^  at  the  same  time  with  that  at  Pari^— 
contended,  that  it  was  in  part,  at  least,  if  the  foreign  expences  had  been  con« 
a  cause  of  the  late  high  prices  of  com.  *  eluded— if  the  arrears  which  were  due 

*  Fpr  Mme  observations  on  the  Bullion  Question^  and  iU  relatioo  to  the  questioo  aji 
to  tlie  price  of  corn,  see  p.  60  of  this  voliiae. 
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to  foreign  states  had  been  paid — if  the 
keeping  up  a  large  standing  army  on 
the  continent  had  not  been  necessary — 
and  if  we  had  not  had  to  transport  a 
large  army  across  the  Atlantic,  the 
short  period  which  had  elapsed  since 
the  conclusi.  n  of  the  peace,  he  was 
satisfied,  would  have  so  completely  re¬ 
stored  the  afiairs  of  the  country  to 
their  original  situation,  that  the  bank 
would,  without  delay,  have  been  able 
to  resume  their  cash-payments.  Any 
gentleman  who  compared  the  progres¬ 
sive  improvement  of  the  rate  of  ex¬ 
change  since  1814,  would  at  once  be 
able  to  discover  the  truth  of  this  pro¬ 
position.  In  January,  1814,  the  ex¬ 
change  with  Hamburgh  was  at  28  ; 
before  October  it  was  32.  In  January, 
1814,  the  price  of  gold  in  doubloons, 
was  5l.  105.  per  oz.  ;  before  the  end 
of  the  year  it  had  fallen  to  4/.  95.  per 
oz.  The  price  of  silver  in  the  same  pe¬ 
riod  had  fallen  from  65.  1  \d.  per  oz. 
to  5s.  6d.  With  these  favourable  prt)8- 
pects,  he  thought  he  should  not  be 
presuming  too  much  in  anticipating 
such  a  ravourable  change  by  July, 
1 816,  as  would  ensure  a  return  to  the 
old  currency  of  the  country.  He  held 
an  account  in  his  hand  which  would 
shew  the  enormous  expenditure  of  spe¬ 
cie  which  within  the  last  few  years 
had  been  made  on  the  continent  by 
this  country.  In  1811,  the  foreign 
payments  were  15,182,000/. ;  in  1812, 
18,533,000/.  ;  in  1813,  22,981,000/. ; 
and  in  1814,  31,284,000/.  In  the  face 
of  such  an  expenditure  he  thought  it 
was  not  extraordinary  that  restrictions 
should  be  placed  on  the  cash-pay¬ 
ments  of  the  bank ;  but  now  that  they 
might  be  considered  as  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  stopped,  if  no  new  cause  should 
occur  to  render  their  continuance  ne¬ 
cessary,  it  was  but  natural  to  suppose 
that  these  sums  would  revert  to  their 
old  channel ;  and  if  this  should  be  the 
case,  there  was  no  doubt  that,  by  the 


period  he  had  fixed,  the  bank  would 
resume  its  payments  in  specie.” 

Mr  Homer,  in  arguing  for  the  mo¬ 
tion,  was  led  to  state  his  opinion  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  bank  restrictions  on 
the  currency  of  the  country.  He  said, 
that  the  great  principle  on  which  he 
had  always  rest^  the  question  was, 
that  so  long  as  the  standard  currency 
of  a  country  remained  unvaried,  how¬ 
ever  that  standard  might  be  expressed, 
no  change  in  its  real  value  could  affect 
its  relative  value  to  other  commodi¬ 
ties.  Whenever  depreciation  had  once 
begun,  then  it  was  possible  for  com¬ 
mercial  or  other  circumstances  to  af¬ 
fect  the  value  of  gold ;  but  he  had  ne- 
ver  supposed  that  when  gold  was  at 
5/.  II5.,  or,  as  it  had  once  been,  at 
5/.  145.,  that  this  rise  was  solely  attri¬ 
butable  to  an  excess  of  paper  circula¬ 
tion,  or  that  the  apparent  depreciation 
was  the  true  measure  of  the  excess  in 
the  issues  of  the  b.ink.  What  he  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  the  true  solution  of  the 
difficulty  was,  that  a  depreciation  ha¬ 
ving  taken  place  from  excess,  an  open¬ 
ing  had  been  made  for  the  operation 
of  other  causes,  which  were  now  in  a 
great  measure  removed.  These  causes 
were  the  occupation  of  commercial 
countries  by  immense  armies,  the  con¬ 
sequent  distress  and  discredit,  together 
with  the  greatly  augmented  remit¬ 
tances  made  from  one  part  of  Europe 
to  another.  The  effect  produced  by 
the  change  of  circumstances  was  to 
bring  ba^  the  price  of  gold  to  be¬ 
tween  4/.  95.  and  4/.  11 5.;  precisely 
what  it  was  in  1810.  The  exchanges 
now,  though  really  in  our  favour,  were 
nominally  against  us  8  or  9  per  cent. ; 
and  here  he  begged  to  ask,  could  this 
appearance  be  explained,  but  in  a  de¬ 
preciation  in  the  value  of  our  domestic 
currency  i  The  extraordinary  circum¬ 
stance  adverted  to,  of  the  price  of  gold 
falling  in  the  course  of  last  year  to  4/. 
45.  he  ascribed  to  the  then  situation 
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of  the  armies  in  the  North,  by  which 
great  quantities  of  bullion  were  driven 
in  the  direction  of  this  country.  It 
happened,  too,  at  the  same  time,  that 
many  of  the  country  banks  failed,  a 
circumstance  which  necessarily  opera* 
ted  to  induce  the  Bank  to  diminish 
their  issues.  This  was  a  measure  that 
raised  the  real  value  of  their  paper  in 
the  same  proportion.  He  believed, 
also,  that  there  had  been  a  rise  in  the 
real  price  of  gold, — he  meant  as  mea¬ 
sured  by  other  commodities  in  some 
of  the  countries  of  Europe.  This  he 
partly  attributed  to  the  effects  of  war 
destroying  the  settled  habits  of  com- 
mercial  credit,  and  partly  to  an  inter¬ 
ruption  in  the  working  of  the  mines 
produced  by  the  disturbances  of  South 
America.  He  had  reason  to  believe  that 
from  Mexico  the  supplies  were  much 
less  abundant  than  usual.  His  conclu- 
sion  was,  upon  the  whole  review  of  this 
question,  that  our  currency  was  in  an 
artificial  and  depreciated  state  ;  a  state, 
the  evils  of  which  were  too  manifest  to 
be  denied,  and  were  equally  injurious 
to  the  public  creditor,  by  diminishing 
the  value  of  his  dividend,  and  to  the 
private  creditor  the  value  of  his  legal 
claim.  Its  effects  on  public  credit,  and 
on  our  hnancial  situation,  would  lead 
him  into  too  wide  a  field  of  discussion  ; 
but  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  incontro¬ 
vertible,  that  this  evil,  excited  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  an  excessive  issue  of  bank 
paper,  is,  that  the  government  were 
not  duly  vigilant  over  those  issues,  and 
that  the  renewal  of  the  restriction 
should  not  be  granted  without  a  de¬ 
claration  that  the  parliament  and  the 
country  expected  that  immediate  mea¬ 
sures  would  be  taken  by  the  bank  to 
resume  their  cash-payments.** 

The  question  being  put,  the  mo¬ 
tion  was  negatived  by  a  great  majo¬ 
rity.  Immediately  after  the  division, 
the  House  went  into  a  committee, 
when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
moved,  that  the  restrictions  on  pay¬ 


ments  of  cash  by  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  should  be  continued  to  the  5Ua 
of  July,  1816.  The  motion  was  car¬ 
ried.  On  the  7th  March  the  report  of 
the  committee  was  brought  up,  when 
a  short  discussion  took  place,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  answer  to  some  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  other  side,  said,  that 

he  thought  it  necessary  to  deny  the 
assertion,  that  the  country  had  been  > 
twelve  months  at  peace.  For,  in  point 
of  fact,  considering  the  state  oi  our 
relations  with  America,  that  a  defini¬ 
tive  treaty  was  not  yet  concluded,  and 
that  our  foreign  expenditure  still  con¬ 
tinued,  the  country  could  not  even 
now  be  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  peace. 
Our  foreign  expenditure  had  no  doubt 
diminished,  and  was  still  diminishing. 
Yet  its  extent  must  naturally  be  con¬ 
ceived  to  operate  against  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  exchange ;  and  until  the 
expiration  of  the  winter  months,  which 
impeded  our  commerce,  the  balance 
of  trade  could  not  be  expected  to.out- 
weigh  the  influence  of  our  foreign  ex¬ 
penditure.  The  prospect,  however, 
was  favourable,  the  rate  of  exchange 
having  been  reduced  no  less  than  25 
per  cent,  within  less  than  12  months  ; 
but  still  he  was  not  so  sanguine  in  his 
hopes  as  to  speak  confidenuy,  that  the 
restriction  upon  the  Bank  could  be 
conveniently  removed  at  the  time  spe¬ 
cified  in  the  bill.**  The  bill  was 
passed. 

The  Bank  of  England  derives  con¬ 
siderable  emolument,  in  consequence 
of  beiag  employed  to  transact  the  bu¬ 
siness  the  public.  This  emolument 
proceeds,  in  the  first  place,  frons  the 
large  sums  of  public  money  deposited 
in  the  hands  of  the  bank.  For  these 
deposits,  which  appear  generally  to 
amount  from  eight  to  ten  millions,  the 
bank  pays  no  intei'est ;  and  the  inter¬ 
est  of  this  money,  therefore,  may  be 
considered  as  profit  made  by  the  bank 
from  transacting  the  business  of  the 
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public.  lo  the  next  place,  the  bank 
derives  an  emolunaent  from  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  national  debt.  All 
the  transfers  of  stock  are  made,  and 
all  the  dividends  to  the  public  credi¬ 
tors  are  paid  by  the  bank, — on  which 
transactions  the  bank  receives  a  com¬ 
mission.  In  consideration  of  the  be¬ 
nefits  which  the  bank  receives  from  its 
charter,  and  of  the  emoluments  deri¬ 
ved  from  the  management  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  business,  they  have  at  different  Umes 
made  advances  to  the  public  on  more 
favourable  terms  than  ordinary  loans. 
In  1800,  when  they  obtained  a  renew¬ 
al  of  their  charter  for  21  years,  they 
advanced  to  the  public  three  millions 
for  six  years  without  interest ;  and, 
at  the  end  of  that  period,  ther  renew¬ 
ed  this  loan  till  1814,  at  three  per 
cent.,  thus  giving  the  public  an  allow¬ 
ance  of  two  per  cent  on  the  interest. 
In  1800,  they  also  continued  (he  loan 
then  existing,  of  eleven  millions  and  a 
half,  for  twenty-one  years,  at  three  per 
cent.  And  lastly,  in  1808,  they  made 
a  further  advance  of  three  millions, 
without  interest,  till  the  5th  of  April, 
1816.  These  advances,  however,  were 
considered  as  a  very  inadequate  remu¬ 
neration  for  the  advantages  which  the 
hank  derived  from  its  relations  with 
government ;  and  Mr  Grenfell,  on  the 
1 9th  of  April,  moved  for  such  accounts 
as  might  be  necessary  for  ascertaining 
the  amount  of  the  profits  made  by  the 
bank,  and  of  the  compensation  made 
for  these  profits  to  the  public.  These 
accounts  were  ordered  on  the  26th  of 
April.  On  the  13th  of  June,  Mr 
Grenfell  moved  a  series  of  resolutions, 
stating  his  views  of  the  amount  of  the 
public  balances  in  tbe  bands  of  the 
bank ;  of  the  profits  derived  from 
these  balances,  and  from  the  commis¬ 
sion  on  the  management  of  the  na¬ 
tional  debt ;  and  of  the  remuneration 
made  by  the  bank  for  these  emolu¬ 
ments  ;  the  whole  tending  to  shew 
tlie  inadequacy  of  the  remuneration 


to  the  emolunKOts.  On  the  26th  of 
June,  a  series  of  counter  resolutions 
were  moved  bv  Mr  Mellisb  |  and  it 
was  agreed,  that  the  discussion  on 
both  these  sets  of  resolutions  should 
take  place  at  the  same  time.  Nothing 
further  took  place  this  session,  which 
rose  soon  afterwards  ;  but  the  result 
of  this  enouiry  will  be  found  among 
the  procee^gs  of  the  following  ses¬ 
sion. 

On  tbe  13th  of  March,  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  brought  for¬ 
ward  a  proposition  for  putting  an 
end  to  the  exclusive  privileges  enjoy¬ 
ed  by  the  South-Sea  Company.  He 
took  a  view  of  the  estabhshment  of 
this  company,  and  stated,  that  it 
possessed  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
trading  to  America,  from  the  river 
Oroonoko,  round  Cape  Horn  to  the 
north-west  coast  of  that  continent. 
This  exclusive  privilege  had  for  many 
years  been  of  no  advantage  to  that 
company  ;  but  South  America  ha¬ 
ving  become  at  last  open  to  ns,  it 
might  become  a  great  obstacle  to  our 
commerce.  He  therefore  had  to  state 
the  terms  on  which  the  company  were 
willing  to  sell  it  to  the  country.  The 
company  had  lent  all  its  capital  to  the 
government,  for  which  they  received 
Si.  per  cent. ;  and  they  also  obtained 
a  further  dividend  of  ^  per  cent,  on 
their  capital,  by  aetmg  as  agents  for 
government  in  the  payment  of  the  di¬ 
vidends  of  such  part  of  the  public  debt 
as  existed  in  1721.  By  the  act  of 
1813,  which  would  cancel  all  the  na¬ 
tional  debt  which  existed  before  the 
establishment  of  the  sinking  fund, 
they  would  lose  that  i  per  cent.  Thej 
therefore  consented  to  abandon  theur 
exclusive  privilege  of  trade,  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  the  government  would  gpia- 
rantee  this  4-  per  cent,  or  about  1 8,000^ 
a  year  to  them.  For  this  income  it 
was  his  intention  to  propose  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  fund,  by  a  duty  on  tonnage 
of  ships  trading  to  South  America, 
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and  on  the  export  of  goods  thither, 
to  the  amount  of  2/.  per  cent  The 
fund  necessary  would  be  400,0001, ; 
when  that  sum  was  accumulated,  the 
duty  would  be  repealed.  A  duty  of 
4J.  per  cent,  on  goros  shipped  to  South 
America  would  expire  on  the  16th  of 
March,  so  that  a  renewal  of  only  half 
that  duty  would  be  necessary.  He 
concluded  by  moving  the  resolutions 
necessary  for  carrying  the  above  ob« 
ject  into  effect.  A  long  and  irrele¬ 
vant  discussion  ensued  on  the  contest 
for  the  emancipation  of  South  Ame¬ 
rica  from  Spain,  after  which  a  conver¬ 
sation  arose  upon  the  proposition  of  a 
tax  of  2  per  cent,  upon  all  goods  ex¬ 
ported  from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland 
to  South  America,  in  which  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr  Finlay, 
and  Mr  Alderman  Atkins  took  part. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
stated,  that  the  produce  of  this  tax 
was  to  be  applied  in  aid  of  a  fund  to 
indemBify  the  South-Sea  Company, 
and  that  it  was  to  cease  when  that  in- 
denmity  was  discharged.  The  two 
latter  objected  to  it,  as  inconsistent 
with  our  commercial  policy,  by  im¬ 
posing  a  tax  upon  our  exported  ma¬ 
nufactures.  Tne  several  resolutions 
were  then  agreed  to,  and  an  act  of 
parliament,  in  pursuance  of  them,  was 
soon  afterwards  passed. 

In  the  course  of  this  session,  several 
attempts  were  made  for  improving  the 
jurisprudence  of  Britain,  with  differ¬ 
ent  degrees  of  success.  Sir  Samuel 
Komilly  again  brought  forward,  on 
the  l4tii  of  February,  his  bill  for  ma¬ 
king  the  freehold  estates  of  persons 
dying  in  debt  liable  for  these  debts, 
whicn  in  the  preceding  session  had 
been  passed  by  the  CoAimons,  but  re¬ 
jected  by  the  Lords.  On  this  occa¬ 
sion  he  made  several  valuable  observa¬ 
tions  :  He  said,  that  «  a  law  like  that 
now  in  force  in  England  was  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  country.  That 
law  was  not  in  fast  extended  to  the 


whole  of  his  majesty’s  dominions.  It 
was  not  acted  Upon  in  our  West  In¬ 
dian  colonies  and  other  of  our  foreign 
dominions.  Some  of  the  objections 
which  had  been  urged  to  his  bill,  he 
was  certain  vrere  quite  unfounded,  and 
had  been  advanced  by  persons  who 
had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  give  the 
subject  that  consideration  which  it  de¬ 
served.  After  answei  ing  some  of  the 
arguments  of  those  '''ho  had  opposed 
the  former  bill,  he  described  that  which 
he  wished  to  effect  to  be  this ;  to  give 
simple  contract  creditors  the  same  re¬ 
medy  which  is  open  to  specialty  cre¬ 
ditors.  He  did  not  mean  to  place 
them  on  the  same  footing,  but  merely 
to  allow  the  simple  contract  creditors 
to  come  in,  after  the  specialty  credi¬ 
tors  had  been  paid.  This,  he  contend¬ 
ed,  would  throw  no  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  selling  estates ;  and  the  objec¬ 
tions  that  this  measure  would  give 
greater  facilities  for  young  men  of  for¬ 
tune  to  obtain  credit,  he  answered,  '»y 
shewing  that  it  was  uot  probable  « 
young  man  of  fortune  would  be  more 
readily  trusted  by  an  older  man,  be¬ 
cause  he  might  recover  from  his  estate 
on  his  death;  and  by  asserting  that 
the  evil  to  wUch  he  wished  to  direct 
the  attention  of  parliament,  could  ne¬ 
ver  be  effectually  remedied  but  in  s 
court  of  equity.  He  thought  it  right 
to  state  on  tms  occasion,  that  it  was 
his  opinion  that  much  more  than  would 
be  done  by  this  naeasure  ought  to  be 
done,  to  give  the  creditor  the  benefit 
of  the  debtor’s  property.  It  was  not 
probable  that  he  should  pursue  the 
subject  further,  but  he  hopra  it  would 
be  taken  up  by  others  more  fortunatdy 
circumstanced  than  he  had  been,  and 
with  better  success.  Much  alteratioa 
in  the  law  appeared  to  him  to  be  want¬ 
ing.  He  md  not  hesitate  to  say,  that 
the  law  of  England,  on  the  subject  ia 
question,  had  gone  on  an  erroneous 
principle.  It  had  been  distinguished 
by  extraordinary  rigour  against  the 
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person,  and  by  great  relaxation  with  dulent.  His  mode  of  making  this  || 

respect  to  his  property.  It  punished  very  nice  and  difficult  distinction,  was  ^ 

inability  to  pay  a  debt  as  a  crime,  but  the  following :  He  said,  that  the  [j 

did  not  take  those  measures  which  only  way  of  separating  the  honest  I 

might  be  taken  to  prevent  the  offence,  from  the  dishonest  debtor,  would  be  ; 

It  unprisoned  the  debtor  for  not  ap>  to  introduce  some  sort  of  scale,  by  ' 

plying  bis  property  to  noeet  the  de*  which  the  claim  to  the  advantages  of 

mands  of  his  creditors,  but  did  not  the  act  might  be  regulated.  Such  a  [ 

apply  that  property  for  him,  to  the  scale  he  had  prepared  for  the  consider*  | 

payment  of  his  de^  in  casei  where  ation  of  the  House.  He  bad  to  pro*  | 

this  could  be  done.**  Leave  was  given  pose,  that  if  the  debtor  was  found  in  a  | 

to  bring  in  the  bill,  which  was  pre*  condition  to  par  15s.  in  the  pound,  he  r 

sented  and  read  a  first  time ;  but  no  should  be  entiUed  to  his  di^harge  at  ( 

further  prog^ss  was  made  in  it  during  the  expiration  of  three  months.  If  he  f 

the  present  session.  should  from  the  improvident  manage* 

On  the  11th  of  April,  Mr  Sprjeant  ment  of  his  affairs,  pe  only  in  a  condi*  ; 

Best  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  tion  to  pay  lOs.  in  the  pound,  then  he  f 

to  amend  the  laws  respecting  insolvent  thought  his  imprisonment  should  ex* 
debtors.  The  severity  of  ^e  former  tend  to  a  longer  period,  namely,  to 
laws  of  England  relative  to  imprison*  twelve  months.  Again,  if  the  d^tor,  I 
ment  for  debt,  bad  been  much  mitiga-  by  expending  that  which  he  must 
ted  by  the  acts  for  the  relief  of  insol-  know  belonged  to  others,  was  unable 
vent  debtors  passed  in  1813  and  1814 ;  to  pay  lOt.  in  the  pound,  such  a  man, 
one  of  the  leading  provisions  of  which  he  thought,  ought  to  be  imprisoned 
was,  that  an  insolvent  debtor,  on  ma-  two  years,  twelve  months  of  which 
king  a  full  disclosure  of  his  property,  should  be  passed  within  the  walls  of  a 
was  entitled  to  be  liberated  at  the  end  prison,  and  not  as  at  present,  in  what 
of  three  months.  This  enactment,  were  called  the  rules.  And  lastly,  if 
highly  satisfactory  as  it  was  to  the  a  man  was  entirely  insolvent,  and  with* 
public  at  large,  yet  appeared  to  the  out  the  hope  of  paying  any  portion  of 
learned  sergeant  to  be  attended  with  his  debts,  he  considered  it  was  but 
the  evil  of  injuring  credit as,  by  gi-  proper  that  he  should  be  kept  within 
ving  the  same  facility  to  the  dishonest  the  walls  of  a  prison  for  two  years.  It 
as  to  the  honest  debtor,  to  obtain  his  would  naturally  occur,  that  there  were 
liberty  at  the  expiration  of  three  many  cases  in  which  a  prisoner  might 
months*  imprisonment,  it  rendered  it  be  in  no  condition,  from  misfortunes 
impossible  for  tradesmen  any  longer  not  originating  in  his  own  vices,  to 
to  know  whom  to  trust.  The  object  pay  any  thing  in  liquidation  of  bis 
of  the  bill  now  brought  in  was,  in  the  debts.  To  such  an  individual  be  by 
tirst  place  to  extend  the  provisions  of  no  means  wished  the  scale  which  he 
the  act  of  Geo.  II.,  (by  which  it  was  had  stated  to  apply  ;  it  should,  there- 
enacted,  that  persons  imprisoned  for  fore,  be  open  in  all  cases  for  the  debtor 
debt  should  be  obliged  to  give  up  to  prove  by  bis  own  oath,  supported 
their  property  for  the  benefit  of  their  by  other  satisfactory  evidence,  whe- 
creditors,  under  the  penalty  of  trans*  ther  his  distresses  were  attributable  to 
portation,)  from  debts  under  100/.  to  imprudence  or  misfortune,  and  if  he 
*  debts  of  any  amount ;  and  secondly,  was  able  to  establish  the  latter,  then 
to  distinguish,  in  giving  relief  to  in*  he  should  extremely  lament  his  deten* 
solvent  debtors,  whether  they  belong*  tion  in  custody  beyond  the  time  that 
ed  to  the  class  of  unfortunate  or  frau-  was  necessary  to  prove  the  fact.*’ 
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After  some  pointed  obsenrations  by 
Mr  Homer  on  the  objectionable  parts 
of  this  bilb  *nd  particularly  on  the  in- 
congraity  of  ascertaining  the  degree  of 
a  man’s  guilt  by  the  number  of  shil¬ 
lings  which  he  was  able  to  pay  his 
er^itoro  in  the  pound,  leave  was  gi¬ 
ven  to  bring  in  the  bill.  Afterwards, 
however,  Mr  Best  withdrew  the  bill, 
intimating  his  intention  of  bringing 
forward  the  measure  in  the  next  ses¬ 
sion  in  an  amended  form. 

On  the  16th  Febru.iry,  a  bill  was 

f>resented  by  Mr  Bennet  for  the  abo- 
ition  of  the  gaol  and  other  fees  con¬ 
nected  with  the  gaols  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  This  benevolent  and  salutary 
law  was  passed  without  opposition. 
The  only  objection  made  to  it  was, 
that  it  excepted  the  King’s  Bench, 
Fleet,  and  Marshalsea  prisons.  But 
the  reason  of  this  exception  was,  that 
these  were  not  prisons  belonging  to  a 
particular  town  or  county,  but  gene¬ 
rally  pertaining  to  the  country  at  larg^e, 
being  the  prisons  attached  to  the 
Courts  of  Kind’s  Bench,  Common 
Pleas,  and  Admiralty.  The  abolition 
of  the  fees  of  the  gaols  belonging  to 
the  different  counties  and  towns  trans¬ 
ferred  the  additional  burden  thus  crea¬ 
ted  for  their  maintenance  on  those 
counties  or  towns  ;  but  in  case  of  the 
abolition  of  the  fees  in  the  gaols  in 
question,  some  provision  wquld  re¬ 
quire  to  be  made  by  government  in 
their  place.  .This,  however,  hardly 
appears  a  sufficient  .reason  for  leaving 
the  numerous  prisoners  in  these  three 
goals  in  a  state  of  hardship,  from 
which  it  was  judged  so  essentially  ne¬ 
cessary  to  relieve  the  unhappy  inmates 
of  all  the  other  goals  in  the  kingdom. 

On  the  6th  April,  Mr  M.  A.  Tay¬ 
lor  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
abolish  the  punishment  of  the  pillory. 
This  bill  passed  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  On  the  5th  July,  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  a  discussion  took  place  on 
the  motion  for  having  the  bill  com¬ 


mitted.  The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said, 
**  that  the  punishment  of  the  pillory 
had  been  condemned  by  almost  all 
those  who  had  studied  and  written 
upon  the  philosophy  of  criminal  law, 
almost  by  all  the  politicians  who  had 
attended  to  its  nature  and  effects,  and 
even  by  some  of  the  judges  who  had 
to  apply  it.  No  principle  in  criminal 
law  was  better  established  than  this, 
that  the  punishment  ought  to  be  com¬ 
mensurate  to  the  offence.  In  this  re¬ 
spect  the  punishment  of  the  pillory  was 
extremely  objectionable.  In  one  of  the 
older  statutes,  it  was  put  in  the  alter¬ 
native,  that  a  man  should  pay  a  fine  of 
2()s.  or  be  put  in  the  pillory,  so  that 
the  same  punishment  was  to  be  inflicted 
on  one  who  could  not  pay  20$.  as  on 
one  who  had  attempted  to  commit  an 
unnatural  and  abominable  crime.  Such 
a  state  of  the  law  was  a  disgrace  to 
the  age  and  country  in  which  it  exist¬ 
ed.  Another  remarkable  feature  in 
this  punishment  was,  its  gross  inequa¬ 
lity  and  uncertainty.  The  punishment 
was  not  that  which  was  consonant  to 
the  nature  of  the  offence,  or  to  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  court  which  awarded  it, 
but  depended  on  the  humour  of  the 
mob.  The  case  of  Dr  Shebbeare  wu 
a  remarkable  one.  He  had  been  sen¬ 
tenced  to  the  pillory  ;  but  though  this 
was  intended  as  a  disgrace,  it  turned 
out  a  sort  of  triumph.  He  was  put 
upon,  but  not  in  the  pillory ;  the  sne- 
riff  held  an  umbrella  over  his  head  to 
shelter  him  from  the  rain  or  the  sun  ; 
and  a  servant  stood  by  to  attend  upon 
and  hand  him  refreshment,  while  he 
was  at  the  same  time  applauded  by  the 
spectators  :  so  that  the  punishment, 
instead  of  being  disgraceful  to  him, 
was  an  insult  upon  the  law.  Another 
case  applicable  to  the  point  was  that 
of  Daniel  Isaac  Eaton.  He  had  been 
put  in  the  pillory  for  a  very  serious 
offence,  that  of  endeavouring  to  throw 
contempt  and  ridicule  on  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  the  Christian  reli- 
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gion }  and  a>  an  example  to  the  pri¬ 
soners,  he  presumed,  he  was  pilloried 
opposite  to  Newgate  gaol ;  but  the 
crowd,  probably*  from  some  mistake 
as  to  the  nature  of  his  offence,  ap¬ 
plauded  him.  In  this  case,  too,  the 
punishment  was  far  more  lenient  than 
the  judges  intended.  In  other  cases  it 
was  more  severe  ;  for  instance,  when 
the  punishment  of  the  pillory  was  in¬ 
flicted  for  offences  which  had  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  exasperate  the  feelings  of  the 
populace,  such  as  the  attempting  to 
commit  an  unnatural  and  horrible 
crime.  Neither  the  law  nor  the  judge 
intended  that  this  crime,  abonunaUe 
at  it  was,  should  be  punished  with 
death,  and  yet  such  was  frequently  the 
result.  death,  too,  which  such 

criminals  sometimes  met  with  was  more 
severe  than  the  punishment  of  death 
when  inflicted  in  the  ordinaiy  way.  He 
himself  had  witnessed  an  instance  of 
'  this  in  1780.  A  person  was  pilloried 
in  Southwark  for  an  unnatural  crime, 
and  the  criminal  was  so  treated  by 
the  mob  that  he  actually  died  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  was  taken  from  the  machine. 
Judge  Eyre,  in  a  case  where  one  had 
by  peijury  attempted  to  swear  away 
another  person’s  life,  had  refrained 
from  mflicting  the  punishment  of  the 
piiloiT,  on  the  very  ground  that  the 

{lunisnment  might  in  reality  be  dif- 
ierent  from  what  the  court  intend¬ 
ed.” 

Lord  Ellenborough,  in  answer  to 
these  observations,  contended,  that 
the  bill  was  defective,  in  as  much  as  it 
had  substituted  no  other  punishment 
in  the  room  of  that  which  was  propo¬ 
sed  to  be  abolished.  With  respect  to 
the  inequality  and  uncertainty  of  this 
punishment,  his  lordship  said,  that 
this  objection  might  be,  in  some  de¬ 
gree,  applied  to  au  other  punishments, 
unless  the  ofEcers  of  the  law  intrusted 
with  the  execution  did  their  dutr.  In 
the  case  of  Dr  Shebbeare,  the  sneriff 
had  not  done  his  duty,  and  was  after, 
wards  punished  by  fine  and  imprison¬ 


ment.  As  to  the  danger  of  the  pu¬ 
nishment  exceeding  the  measure  of  the 
law,  the  learned  lord  remarked,  that  by 
the  law  the  officers  were  to  take  care 
that  it  did  not  exceed  its  jnst  measure  s 
— that  the  criminal  was  to  be  punished 
by  disgrace  and  exposure,  **  solvit  to- 
men  menAris  et  vita.'*  But  Lord  El¬ 
lenborough  could  hardly  fail  to  be 
convinced,  had  he  considered  the  many 
instances  of  horrible  outrage  commit¬ 
ted  by  the  mob  on  unfortunate  per¬ 
sons  under  this  punishment,  that  it  ia 
impossible  to  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  these  shocking  scenes. — The  Lord 
Chancellor  was  of  opinion,  that  it 
would  be  unwise  to  abolish  the  pu¬ 
nishment  of  the  pillory  in  some  cases  { 
in  cases,  for  instance,  of  perjury  and 
fraud.  He  suggested,  that  the  best 
mode  of  proceeding  would  be,  to  de¬ 
sire  the  judges  in  another  session  to 
prepare  a  bill  on  this  subject,  pointing 
out  the  cases,  where,  accoraing  to 
their  experience,  the  punishment  of 
the  pillory  was  proper,  and  the  casea 
to  which,  though  at  present  applica¬ 
ble,  it  was  not  snited.-— The  biU  waa 
then  ordered  to  be  committed  that 
day  two  months ;  or,  in  other  words* 
was  thrown  out. 

The  natural  predilection  which  men 
of  eminence  in  the  law  entertain  for  its 
institutions,  andthewholesomejealousy 
with  which  they  regard  innovations  on 
established  practice,  or  ancient  princi- 
le,  accounts  for  the  stand  made  by  the 
igh  law  authorities  on  this  and  similar 
occasions.  But  if  punishments  in  a  free 
country  can  only  be  inflicted  by  the 
sentence  of  a  court  of  justice,  that 
must  be  an  im|)erfect  one,  which  may 
be  to  the  criminal  a  scene  either  of 
triumph,  or  of  the  most  horrid  torture, 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  mob.  And  if 
it  is  the  object  of  the  law  that  the  pu¬ 
nishment  of  the  guilty  should  operate 
beneficially  upon  the  feelings  of  the 
spectators,  what  shall  we  say  of  that 
mode,  which,  instead  of  impressing 
awe  on  the  rabble  by  its  solemnity. 
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inTites  them  to  brutalize  themielres^ 
by  taking  up  the  taak  of  the  execu- 
cutioner»  and  pelting,  stoning,  and 
sometimes  murdering  a  wretch,  who 
has  neither  the  means  of  flight  nor  re¬ 
sistance  ! 

The  act  of  parliament  extending 
the  trial  by  jury  in  civil  causes  to 
Scotland,  was  passed  during  the  pre¬ 
sent  session  ;  a  measure  which  may 
be  considered  as  by  far  the  most  im¬ 
portant,  and,  it  is  hardlv  to  be  doubt¬ 
ed,  the  most  beneficial  alteration  on 
the  jurisprudence  of  Scotland  which 
has  taken  place  for  a  long  course  of 
Tears.  In  the  discussion  on  this  bill, 
sn  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  following  very  judici¬ 
ous  remarks  were  made  by  Sir  oamuel 
Romilly.  He  said,  that  **  he  did  not 
rise  to  oppose  the  progress  of  this 
bilL  He  thought,  on  »e  contrary, 
that  it  was  a  bill  which  would  confer 
the  most  important  benefits  on  Scot¬ 
land.  He  could  by  no  means  consi¬ 
der  it  as  a  mere  experiment,  but  as  an 
immediate  remedy  for  a  great  pracU- 
cal  eviL  From  ms  own  experience  in 
appeal  causes  from  Scotland,  he  knew 
that  the  greater  part  of  them  turned 
upon  mere  matters  of  fact.  The  mode 
of  trying  these  questions  now  in  Scot¬ 
land  was  enormously  expensive  as  well 
as  dilatory.  A  case  which  in  Eng¬ 
land  might  be  disposed  of  by  a  jury 
five  or  SIX  weeks  after  the  action  was 
brought,  was  often  pending  in  Scot¬ 
land  For  seven  or  eight  years.  There 
was  another  great  advantage,  in  the 
trial  by  jury,  that  the  countenance, 
the  deportment,  and  tone  of  voice  of 
the  witness,  was  a  sort  of  living  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  value  of  his  testimony. 
This  was  an  advantage  that  trials  ta¬ 
ken  upon  written  depositions  could 
not  have.  He  certainly  valued  highly 
the  conscientioBS  scruples  of  those  pe¬ 
titioners,  who  suppos^,  that  after  ta¬ 
king  the  juror’s  oath,  they  could  not 
give  up  their  opinion  to  their  fellow 


jurors,  so  as  to  agree  upon  a  verdict. 
In  this  country,  however,  where  the 
trial  by  jury  haid  existed  Fot  many  cen« 
turies,  a  man  would  be  supposed  to 
have  a  very  perverted  imderstanding, 
if  he  could  imagine  that,  after  having 
advanced  all  the  arguments  he  couta 
in  support  of  his  impressions,  he  would 
be  perjured  in  finally  acquiescing  with 
the  opinions  of  the  majority,  and  find-* 
ing  a  verdict  accordingly.  He  ittust 
also  observe,  that  he  thought  this  bill 
might  be  a  precedent  for  in^rtant 
amelioration  m  a  part  of  the  English 
law.  In  our  ecclesiastical  courts,  the 
proceedings  (which  also  went  on  writ¬ 
ten  depositions,)  were  enormously  ex¬ 
pensive  and  dilatory.  He  hoped  that 
when  the  attention  of  the  House  was 
called  to  the  advantages  of  trial  by 
jury  in  Scotland,  they  would  also  see 
the  propriety  of  a  similar  mode  of  trial 
in  many  of  the  cases  before  our  eccle¬ 
siastical  courts.”— The  bill  was  carri¬ 
ed  through  parliament  with  the  utmost 
cordiidity  and  unanimity,  and  any  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  that  took  place  re¬ 
lated  to  subordinate  matters  of  detaiL 
The  law,  as  it  now  stands,  differs  from 
the  English  law  as  to  jury-trial  in  se¬ 
veral  particulars.  The  Jury  Court  is 
not  a  separate  and  indepenaent  tribu¬ 
nal,  but  a  subridiary  court  to  the  Court 
of  Session,  before  which  all  causes 
must  be  brought,  as  formerly.  It  is 
only  particular  questions  of  fact  which 
are  remittedfor  trial  to  the  Jury  Court ; 
and  even  these  questions  the  judges 
of  the  Court  of  Session  have  it  in  their 
discretion  to  remit  or  not  to  the  Jury 
Court,  as  they  shall  think  proper. 
When  a  question  of  fact  has  thus  l^n 
tried  before  the  Jury  Court,  the  verdict 
is  returned  to  the  Court  of  Session, 
who,  in  the  further  progress  of  the 
cause,  proceed  upon  tne  net  thus  es¬ 
tablished,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it 
had  been  conclusively  established  by 
evidence  before  themselves.  Thus  the 
Jury  Court  is  preciKly  a.  substitute, 
11 
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and  an  excellent  one,  for  the  old  me* 
thod  of  takin?  proofs  by  comnission. 
Another  peculiarity  in  the  new  Scotch 
system  is,  that,  if  a  jury  cannot  bring 
themselves  to  a  state  of  unanimity  in 
twelve  hours,  they  are  dismissed,  and 
a  new  trial  is  granted.  These  modifi¬ 
cations  of  the  law  of  jury  trial,  as  it 
has  been  established  in  England,  have 
been  wisely  adopted  in  its  first  intro¬ 
duction  into  a  country,  on  whose 
forms  of  judicial  procedure  it  has 
made  so  great  and  sudden  a  change. 
But,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland 
become  better  acquainted  with  it,  and 
more  thoroughly  convinced  of  its  many 
inestimable  advantages,  it  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  gradually  more  extend¬ 
ed  in  its  application,  and  more  com¬ 
pletely  assimilated  to  the  practice  of 
England. 

The  provision  for  dismissing  a  jury, 
if  they  cannot  agree  unanimously  in 
their  verdict  in  twelve  hours,  was  in¬ 
troduced,  in  consideration  of  the  scru¬ 
ples  of  a  great  number  of  individuals 
in  Scotland,  who  apprehend,  that  it 
must  be  often  impossible  for  a  jury  to 
give  a  unanimous  verdict  without  some 
of  the  members  violating  their  oath  : 
And  this  provision  has  been  happily 
imagined,  as  it  obtains  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  system  of  unanimous  ju¬ 
ries,  while  it  secures  to  the  most  con¬ 
scientious  juryman  the  certainty  of  not 
being  compelled  to  concur  in  a  verdict 
contrary  to  his  own  oppiion,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  avoids  the  inconvenien- 
cies  of  juries  making  up  their  verdicts 
from  a  mere  majority  of  votes.  An  opi¬ 
nion  has  gone  abroad,  that,  as  in  the 
case  of  unanimous  juries,  the  verdict 
must  be  agreed  on,  in  many  instances, 
from  an  understanding  that  the  minori¬ 
ty  must  yield  to  the  majority,  this  una¬ 
nimity  is  merely  fictitious  ;  and  that, 
therefore,  it  would  be  better  to  have  it 
declared  atoncethat  the  verdict  shall  be 
determined  by  the  voice  of  the  majority. 
But  though  this  tray,  at  first  sight, 


!! 
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seem  to  be  the  case,  yet,  on  a  nearer  ||  i 

consideration  of  the  matter,  the  prac-  fj  t 

tical  effects  of  the  two  systems  will  ap-  ■  i 

pear  very  different.  The  difference  I  t 

consists  in  the  tendency  of  the  one  ays-  ^  < 

tern,  much  more  than  the  other,  to  t 

produce  a  patient,  anxious,  and  candid  I  s 

investigation  of  the  case  before  the  I  i 

jury.  Where  the  law  expressly  de-  *  h 

dares,  that  the  voice  of  the  majority  p 

shall  be  held  to  be  the  verdict  of  the  c 

jury,  it  may  too  often  be  the  case  that  c 

this  voice  may  be  collected  in  a  care-  fa 

less  and  hasty  manner.  The  majority  n 

may  be  swayed  by  the  plausible  opi-  a 

nions  of  one  or  two  individuals  who  o 

may  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  dis-  c 

cussion ;  while  others,  who  may  lie  !  h 
far  from  satisfied  with  the  argu-  h< 

ments  they  hear,  may  content  them-  tj 

selves  with  simply  expressing  their  rt 

dissent,  holding  themselves  not  re-  tc 

sponsible  for  a  verdict  given  by  a  ma-  ei 

jority  of  which  they  formed  no  part.  }  in 
it  is  well  known,  that  many  men  may  c< 

form  just  and  sound  opinions,  and  yet  m 
have  such  a  disinclination  and  inapti-  at 

tude  to  argue  in  support  of  these  opi-  th 

nions,  that,  in  ordinary  cases,  and  with-  th 

out  some  paramount  inducement,  they  bt 
will  sooner  submit  to  see  them  over¬ 
ruled  than  enter  into  any  controversy 
in  vindication  of  them.  Now,  it  is 
precisely  the  legal  obligation  on  juries 
to  give  a  unanimous  verdict  which  fur¬ 
nishes  this  paramount  inducement  on 
every  man  who  is  strongly  impressed 
with  the  soundness  of  his  own  opinion, 
to  communicate  this  impression  to  the 
others.  When  the  verdict  must  by 
law  be  unanimous,  every  juryman,  by 
his  oath,  becomes  responsible  for  it  to 
his  conscience.  But  what  is  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  this  responsibility  ?  and  what 
is  the  extent  of  the  obligation  thus  im¬ 
posed  on  him  by  his  oath  ?  Can  he  ex¬ 
pect  that  eleven  other  men  must  in¬ 
evitably  form  the  same  opinion  with 
himself,  an  expectation  which,  by  the 
bws  of  human  nature,  is  plainly  chime- 
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rical  ?  Or  is  he  obliged  to  ioeist,  that 
the  whole  body  of  his  brethren  shall  re* 
main  in  confinement,  till  the  greater 
number  of  them  are  starved  into  a  con¬ 
currence  in  his  opinion  ?  If  the  first  of 
these  suppositions  is  obviously  impos¬ 
sible,  the  second  is  as  obviously  unjust ; 
for  the  individual  in  question  would 
hardly  have  so  much  reason  to  be  at 
peace  with  his  conscience,  after  having 
compelled  a  number  of  others  by  a 
contest  of  physical  strength  to  adopt 
his  opinion,  which  he  himself  must  ad* 
mit  to  have  been  presumptivdy  wrong, 
as  if  he  had  yielded  to  the  united 
conviction  of  the  greater  number,  and 
concurred  in  an  opinion  which  must 
have  been  p/rtnLmptmdy  right.  Still, 
however,  every  individual  of  the  jury 
it  responsible  for  the  verdict ;  but  the 
responsibility  must  in  reason  be  limited 
to  this,  that  every  individual  shall  ex* 
ert  his  faculties  to  the  uttermost ;  first, 
in  an  unremitting  attention  to  the  prd- 
ceedings  of  the  trial,  and  next,  in  a 
most  patient  and  careful  examination 
and  discussion  of  the  evidence,  in  order 
that  he  may  have  it  in  his  power,  in 
the  case  of  the  general  conviction  not 
being  in  unison  with  bis  own,  to  say 


to  his  own  conscience,  that  he  has 
used  every  means  in  his  power,  not  only 
to  investigate  the  case,  but  to  place  his 
views  in  the  clearest  light  before  his 
brethren.  This  is  plainly  all  that  he 
could  do  ;  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  con* 
ceived  how  any  conscience  should  be  so 
scrupulous  as  to  feel  it  insufficient.  If 
it  it  be  answered  to  all  this,  that  a  ju¬ 
ryman  is  bound  by  his  oath  to  deliver 
his  verdict  according  to  his  own  opi¬ 
nion  alone,  the  reply  is,  that  this  is  not 
the  case.  The  meaning  of  the  oath 
must  be  taken  as  interpreted  b^  the 
law  of  the  land  ;  and  that  this  is  not 
the  interpretation  of  the  oath,  must  be 
inferred  from  the  very  circumstance  of 
the  law  requiring  the  verdict  to  be 
unanimous.  The  law  cannot  demand 
an  impossibility  ;  and  therefore,  in  r^ 
quiring  juries  to  concur  in  an  unani* 
mous  verdict,  it  requires  merely,  that 
each  juryman  shall  make  every  possi¬ 
ble  exertion  to  form  a  sound  opinion 
himself,  and  to  produce  it  in  others  ; 
and  that  he  shall,  after  having  done  so, 
concur  in  the  opinion  of  the  greater 
number,  though  it  should  no^be  thq 
same  with  his  own. 
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CHAP.  III. 


Proceedings  in  Parliament  on  the  BUI  for  Restricting  the  Importation  of' 

Com, 


Xhe  subject  which  received  the  great¬ 
est  share  of  the  atteutioa  of  parliament 
this  year,  was  the  state  of  the  com 
laws.  The  unexampled  distress  of  the 
agricultural  interest,  the  ruinous  ef- 
f^s  of  which  were  now  felt  by  every 
class  of  the  community,  rendered  it  a 
matter  of  paramount  importance  to 
endeavour  to  find  some  remedy  for  an 
evil  of  such  fearful  magnitude.  It  will 
be  recollected,  that,  in  the  preceding 
year,  a  bill  was  brought  into  parlia¬ 
ment  for  protecting  the  agriculturists 
by  additional  restrictions  on  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  corn  ;  but  that  this  bill  was 
not  passed.  Committees,  however, 
were  appointed  by  both  Houses,  for 
the  purpose  of  enquiring  into  the  cause 
of  the  agricultural  distress,  and  the 
means  of  relieving  it.  These  commit¬ 
tees  entered  into  long  and  laborious 
investigations,  in  the  course  of  which 
they  examined  a  great  number  of  in¬ 
dividuals,  who,  from  their  situation  or 
pursuits,  were  supposed  to  be  most 
qualified  to  afford  useful  information  ; 
and  after  these  enquiries  had  been 
completed,  and  the  reports  of  both 
committees  had  been  laid  before  their 
respective  Houses,  Mr  Robinson,  on 
17th  February,  1815,  brought  for¬ 
ward,  in  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House  of  Commons,  the  following  re¬ 
solutions  : 

1.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opi¬ 


nion  of  this  committee,  that  any  sort  of 
foreign  corn,  meal,  or  floor,  which 
may  by  law  be  insported  into  the 
united  kingdom,  shall  at  all  times  be 
allowed  to  be  brought  to  the  united 
kingdom  and  to  be  warehoosed  there, 
without  paymentof  any  duty  whatever. 

2.  **  That  such  com,  meal,  and 
flour,  so  warehoused,  may  at  all  times 
be  taken  out  of  the  warehouse,  and  be 
exported  without  payment  of  any  duty 
whatever. 

3.  **  That  such  com,  meal,  or  flour, 
so  warehoused,  may  be  taken  out  of 
the  warehouse,  and  be  entered  for 
home  consumption  in  the  united  king¬ 
dom,  without  payment  of  smy  duty 
whatever,  whenever  foreign  com,  meal, 
or  flour,  of  the  same  sort,  shall  by  law 
be  admissible  into  the  united  kingdom 
for  home  consumption. 

4.  **  That  such  foreign  com,  meal, 
or  flour,  shall  be  permitted  to  be  im- 

orted  into  the  united  kingdom,  for 
ome  consumption,  without  payment 
of  any  duty,  whenever  the  average 
prices  of  the  several  sorts  of  British 
corn,  made  up  and  published  in  the 
manner  now  by  law  required,  shall  be 
at  or  above  the  prices  hereafter  speci¬ 
fied,  viz.  Per  Qr. 

Wheat . . .  80s. 

Rye,  Pease,  and  Beans......  53s. 

Barley,  Beer,  or  Bigg^.....  40s. 

Oats...... . .  26s. 
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But  that,  whenever  the  average  prices 
of  British  com  shall  respectively  be 
below  the  prices  above  stated)  no  fo¬ 
reign  com)  or  meal,  or  flour,  made 
from  any  of  the  respective  sorts  of  fo¬ 
reign  corn  above  enumerated,  shall  be 
allowed  to  be  imported  or  taken  out 
of  warehouse  for  home  consumption, 
nor  shall  any  foreign  flour  be  at  any 
time  importable  into  Ireland. 

5.  **  That  the  average  prices  of  the 
several  sorts  of  British  com,  by  which 
the  importation  of  forei^  com,  meal, 
or  flour,  into  the  united  kingdom  is  to 
be  regelated  and  governed,  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  made  up  and  published  in 
the  manner  now  required  by  law  ;  but 
that,  if  it  shall  hereafter  at  any  time 
appear  that  the  average  prices  of  Bri¬ 
tish  com,  in  the  six  weeks  immediate¬ 
ly  succeeding  the  15th  February,  15th 
May,  15th  Angust,  and  15th  Novem¬ 
ber  in  each  year,  shall  have  fallen  be¬ 
low  the  prices  at  which  foreign  com, 
meal,  or  flour,  are  by  law  allowed  to 
be  imported  for  home  consumption,  no 
such  foreign  com,  meal,  or  flour,  shall 
be  allowed  to  be  imported  into  the 
united  kingdom  for  home  consump¬ 
tion,  from  any  place  between  the  ri¬ 
vers  Eyder  and  Garonne,  both  inclu¬ 
sive,  until  a  new  average  shall  be  made 
up  and  published  in  the  London  Ga¬ 
zette,  for  regulating  the  importation 
into  the  united  kingdom  for  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  quarter. 

6.  **  That  such  corn,  meal,  or  flour, 
being  the  produce  of  any  British  co¬ 
lony  or  plantation  in  North  America, 
as  may  now  by  law  be  imported  into 
the  united  kingdom,  may  hereafter  be 
imported  for  home  consumption,  with¬ 
out  payment  of  any  duty,  whenever 
the  average  pricesof  British  corn,  made 
up  and  published  as  by  law  required, 
shall  be  at  or  above  the  prices  hereaf- 


ter  specified,  viz. 
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But  that,  whenever  the  prices  bf  Bri¬ 
tish  corn  respectively  shall  be  below 
the  prices  above  specified,  corn,  or 
meal,  or  flour,  made  from  any  of  the 
respective  sorts  of  corn  above  enume¬ 
rated,  the  produce  of  any  British  co¬ 
lony  or  plantation  in  North  America, 
shall  no  longer  be  allowed  to  be  im¬ 
ported  into  the  united  kingdom  for 
home  consumption. 

7.  **  That  such  corn,  meal,  or  flour, 
the  produce  of  any  British  colony  or 
plantation  in  North  America,  as  may 
now  by  law  be  imported  into  the  uni¬ 
ted  kingdom,  shall  at  all  times  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  brought  there  and  ware¬ 
housed,  without  payment  of  any  duty 
whatever. 

9.  **  That  such  corn,  meal,  or  flour, 
so  warehoused,  may  be  taken  out  of 
warehouse,  and  entered  for  home  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  united  kingdom,  when¬ 
ever  corn,  meal,  or  flour,  of  the  like 
description,  imported  direct  from  any 
such  colony  or  plantation,  shall  be  ad¬ 
missible  for  home  consumption,  but 
not  otherwise.** 

These  resolutions  were  discussed  at 
great  length  in  the  committee  on  the 
17th,  82d,  and  2^d  February,  when 
they  were  agreed  to.  On  the  27th  a 
long  debate  took  place  on  the  ques¬ 
tion,  whether  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  should  be  brought  up,  which 
was  carried  in  the  affirmative.  On 
28th  February  the  resolutions  of  the 
committee  were  agreed  to  by  the 
House,  and  leave  given  to  bring  in  a 
bill  upon  these  resolutions.  On  1st 
March  the  bill  was  accordingly  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mr  Robinson,  and  read  a 
first  time  ;  and  every  stage  nf  its  pro¬ 
gress,  till  it  was  passed  on  the  10th  of 
March,  was  accompanied  by  long  and 
animated  debates.  On  the  13th  March 
the  bill  was  brought  into  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  read  a  first  time.  At 
the  same  time  a  motion  was  made  by 
Earl  Grey  for  a  further  enquiry  into 
the  state  of  the  corn  laws,  which,  after 
a  long  discussion,  was  negatived  by  a 
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large  majority.  The  bill,  in  all  its 
stages,  was  discussed  as  fully  as  it  had 
been  in  the  Lower  House,  and  on  20th 
March  it  was  passed.  Besides  the  de¬ 
bates  on  the  bill,  a  great  deal  of  inci¬ 
dental  discussion  took  place  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  number  of  petitions  which 
were  presented  against  it- 

We  shall  endeavour  to  give  as  cor¬ 
rect  a  view  as  possible  of  the  argil- 
ments  used  by  the  opposite  parties  in 
the  debates  on  this  important  question, ' 
endeavouring  to  throw  them,  as  far  as 
it  can  be  dope,  into  the  form  of  a  con¬ 
nected  discussion. 

It  was  contended,  in  the  first  place, 
by  the  supporters  of  the  bill,  that  this 
measure  was  necessary  in  consequence 
of  the  general  system  adopted,  not  only 
in  this,  but  in  every  other  commerci^ 
country,  of  protecting  and  encoura¬ 
ging  the  different  branches  of  industry 
by  legislative  prpvisions  if  different 
kinds.  It  was,  no  doubt,  recognised 
as  a  general  principle  in  politico  eco¬ 
nomy,  that  the  legislature  ought  not 
to  interfere  in  matters  of  commerce, 
but  that  the  course  of  trade  ought  to 
be  left  to  itself.  This  general  princi¬ 
ple,  however,  could  not  be  acted  upon 
by  one  nation,  unless  all  the  other  na¬ 
tions,  or  at  least  the  most  considerable 
ones,  were  also  to  adopt  it.  In  such 
a  state  of  the  world,  each  nation 
might  pprehase  whatever  commodities 
it  required  fropi  those  quarters  where 
they  could  be  produced  and  brought 
home  at  the  cheapest  rate  and  of  the 
best  quality.  But  the  period,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  was  not  arrived  when  the 
world  should  be  so  enlightened  a$  to 
act  generally  upon  any  such  principle. 
Each  nation  endeavours  to  protect  and 
encourage  its  own  commerce  and  ma¬ 
nufactures,  at  the  expence  of  other 
nations,  by  duties  on  the  importation 
of  the  produce  of  other  countries,  or 
by  absolute  prohibition  of  such  im¬ 
portation  :  And,  while  such  is  the  sys¬ 
tem  adopt^4  by  the  world  in  general. 


no  single  nation  can  act  on  a  different 
one  without  disadvantage.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  a<  great  body  of  legislative  pro¬ 
visions  have  been  made  in  this  country 
for  the  protection  of  our  trade  and 
manufactures.  These  had,  in  the 
course  of  time,  been  extended  into 
such  a  complicated  system,  that  the 
legislature  had  often  found  it  necessary 
to  protect  particular  branches  of  in¬ 
dustry,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from 
falling  a  sacrifice  to  other  descriptions 
of  industry,  even  in  this  country,  which, 
in  consequence  of  some  previous  pro¬ 
visions,  would  have  been  otherwise 
more  favoured.  In  consequence  of  all 
this,  our  manufactures  had  been  en¬ 
couraged  by  such  high  protecting  du¬ 
ties,  amounting  frequently  to  prohibi¬ 
tions,  that  foreign  manufactures  were 
completely  excluded  from  competition 
in  our  market:  For  example  (as  sta¬ 
ted  by  Mr  J.  P.  Grant,)  woollen 
cloths  imported  paid  lOOi.  per  cent.  ; 
cotton  goods  85/.  lOt.  per  cent. ;  glass 
114/.  per  cent. ;  brass  and  copper  goods 
59/.  per  cent. ;  earthen  ware  7£^.  per 
cent. ;  dressed  leather  142/.  per  cent. ; 
gold  and  silver  goods  80/. ;  gilt  ware 
100/.  &c.  It  was  admitted,  that  this 
system  of  legislative  enactments  may 
have  been  carried  too  far  ;  but  it  has 
been  so  long  acted  upon  that  the 
state  of  the  country  has  adapted  itself 
to  it.  There  is  no  idea  of  doing  it 
away  ;  and  indeed  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible.  In  such  circumstances,  it  fol¬ 
lows,  that  not  to  protect  any  one 
branch  of  agricuhural  industry,  while 
all  other  branches  are  protected,  is  po¬ 
sitively  to  discourage  it ;  and  surely, 
of  all  branches,  this  is  the  last  that 
ought  to  be  discouraged.  This  argu¬ 
ment,  as  to  the  expediency  of  recipro¬ 
cal  protection,  was  not  confined  to  the 
case  of  commerce  and  agriculture,  as 
viewed  in  connection  with  each  other ; 
for  it  was  also  to  be  considered,  that 
one  branch  of  agricultural  produce  was 
already  protected.  The  importatiotx 
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of  foreign  cattle  was  prohibited  ;  bnt' 
if  protection  was  to  be  given  to  any 
description  of  agricultural  produce,  it 
should  chiefly  Im  given  to  grain.  It 
was  farther  rentarked,  that  Adam 
Smith  himself  admitted  that  there 
were  cases  in  which  it  would  be  advi¬ 
sable  to  by  burdens  on  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  foreigners.  One  of  these  was* 
when  such  a  measure  w-  s  necessary 
for  the  defence  of  the  country,  and  he 
instanced  the  navigation  act.  Another 
case  was,  when  a  tax  was  imposed  on 
the  production  of  the  commodity  at 
kome.  Agricultural  produce  might 
be  said  to  be  in  this  situation  ;  for  it 
was  the  same  thing  whether  a  tax  was 
imposed  on  the  production  of  a  com¬ 
modity,  or  whether  it  was  excluded 
from  benefits  enjoyed  by  other  branches 
of  industry.  It  was  observed  by  Mr 
Morritt,  that  **  the  farmers  were  load¬ 
ed  with  the  support  of  the  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  establishment,— the  support  of  the 
poor,  which  had  been  of  late  years 
much  increasing, — and  of  the  roads, 
which  were  of  so  much  benefit  to  the 
commerce  of  the  interior.  How  should 
it  be  said  then,  that  there  was  a  free¬ 
dom  of  trade,  if  the  agriculturists  were 
subjected  to  so  many  burdens  without 
countervailing  advantages 

In  the  second  place,  it  was  argued, 
that  if  an  adequate  protection  was  not 
offered  to  the  growers  of  com,  a  great 
part  of  the  land  in  this  country  now 
in  tillage  must  be  thrown  out  of  culti- 
vation,  and  that  we  should  be  obliged 
to  draw  a  considerable  proportion  of 
our  supply  of  grain  from  abroad  ;  the 
consequences  of  which  would  be,  not 
only  that  the  prices  would  be  higher 
than  if  we  had  been  able  to  provide 
for  our  own  consumption,  but  that  we 
should  be  placed  in  the  alarming  situa¬ 
tion  of  depending  for  our  subsistence 
on  the  pleasure  of  foreign,  and  proba¬ 
bly  hostile  nations. 

The  manner  in  which  a  refusal  to 
grant  a  protection  to  the  agriculturist 


would  operate  in  throwing  a  portion  of 
the  land  out  of  cultivation,  was  ex¬ 
plained  by  Mr  Robinson,  who  obser¬ 
ved,  that  **  the  great  increase  of  agri¬ 
culture  which  had  taken  place  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  had  inevitably 
been  accompanied  by  an  increase  of 
charge  to  the  consumer.  It  was  well 
known,  that  those  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  which  were  so  fruitful  as  not  to 
require  a  great  deal  of  cultivation, 
when  compared  with  the  popnlatioo, 
could  only  produce  sustenance  to  a  li¬ 
mited  extent ;  and  in  proportion  as 
that  population  increased,  and  the 
number  of  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments  became  extended,  in  the  same 
proportion  did  the  call  for  agricultural 
produce  increase.  But  the  supply  to 
this  increased  demand  could  only  come 
from  that  species  of  land  which  could 
not  be  cultivated  without  very  consi¬ 
derable  expense ;  and  the  produce, 
therefore,  of  this  kind  of  land,  if  cul¬ 
tivated  at  all,  must  necessarily  be  sold 
at  a  dear  rattf.”— Mr  Robinson  went 
on  to  shew,  that  if,  in  consequence  of  a 
supply  of  foreign  corn,  the  market  waa 
so  depressed  as  not  to  afford  the  cul¬ 
tivator  of  those  inferior  lands  such  a 
price  as  would  retounerate  him,  they 
must,  of  course,  be  allowed  to  go  out 
of  cultivation.— The  fact  on  which 
this  reasoning  mainly  depended,  that 
domestic  corn  could  not  contend  in 
our  markets  with  foreign  corn,  seemed 
to  be  nearly  agreed  on  by  all  parties. 
Indeed  it  appeared  to  be  proved  by 
the  reports  and  the  evidence,  that  with¬ 
out  some  alteration  in  the  existing 
laws,  we  must  be  undersold  by  foreign¬ 
ers  in  our  own  markets.  The  growers 
of  foreign  corn  were  not  so  heavily 
loaded  with  taxes  as  ours,  and  Conse¬ 
quently  could  afford  to  sell  it  cheaper. 
Mr  Huskisson  stated,  that  large  im¬ 
ports  from  France  bad  arrived  dn  the 
southern  coast  of  England,  where  the 
markets  were  so  overstocked  that  the 
English  farmer  could  not  get  a  bidding 
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for  his  corn  at  any  price  ;  that  he  had 
seen  the  ioroiceit  of  thoee  cargoes,  and 
that  after  all  the  charges  of  convey¬ 
ance  were  added,  the  com  so  exported 
could  be  sold  for  50t.  per  quarter. 

Ill  such  a  state  of  things  as  this, 
with  a  diminished  cultivation  at  home, 
and  an  increased  importation  from 
abroad,  it  was  argued,  that  the  price 
of  corn  would,  in  the  end,  become 
higher  than  if  we  had  kept  ourselves 
independent  of  foreign  supply,  and, 
inde^,  that  the  country  would  gene¬ 
rally  be  in  a  state  of  want  and  scarci¬ 
ty.  For  a  time,”  said  Mr  Robin¬ 
son,  there  might  be  abundance,  but 
in  the  long  run  we  should  be  reduced 
to  great  want  and  distress.  Suppose 
that,  relyinrr  on  the  importations  of 
foreign  com,  and  paying  for  it,  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  at  a  lower 
rate,  as  we  might  do,— suppose  the 
consequence  of  this  to  be,  that  our 
own  prdduce  was  duninished.  Suppose 
that,  in  this  situation  of  things,  a  scar¬ 
city  occurred  abroad  and  at  Mme  ;  in 
that  case  we  could  not  get  corn,  and 
thus  we  should  have  to  contend  with 
a  double  deficiency.”  But  there  were 
■nany  other  causes  besides  scarcity 
which  might  impede  or  prevent  our 
supply  from  foreign  nations.  The  na¬ 
tions  now  able  to  supply  us,  might,  in 
the  course  of  time,  be  prevented  from 
doing  so  by  their  own  increasing  wealth 
and  population.  They  might  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  policy,  or  impolicy  of 
their  governments.  It  was  said  by 
Mr  Wratera,  that,  in  France,  the  im¬ 
portation  would  cease  by  law  when 
corn  became  49s.  per  quarter  ;  and  he 
asked,  what  security  had  this  country 
for  a  constant  supply  from  France  i 
He  added,  that,  in  1764,  the  French 
issued  a  decree  respecting  the  trade  in 
grain,  to  the  effect  that  all  com  ex¬ 
ported  should  be  conveyed  in  French 
ships,  navigated  by  French  seamen  ; 
and  he  asked,  what  should  prevent 
Other  countries  from  following  a  simi¬ 


lar  practice,  if  they  found  we  depend¬ 
ed  on  them  for  food  for  our  popula¬ 
tion  i  Another  cause  of  the  precari- 
ousness  of  our  foreign  supply  arose 
from  the  chance  of  our  going  to  war 
with  the  nations  from  whom  it  was 
derived.  **  For  the  long  continuance 
of  peace  with  France,**  Lord  Binning 
said,  **  he  placed  the  firmest  confidence 
in  the  wise  and  virtuous  prince  who 
had  sncceeded  our  bitter  enemy,  and 
in  the  moderation  of  the  government 
of  this  country.  But  should  we  be 
driven  into  a  war  with  France,  her 
hostility  would  be  tremendous  when 
she  found  herself  at  once  our  enemy' 
and  our  granary.  He  hoped,  indeed, 
that  even  wars  might  be  conducted  on 
more  liberal  principles  than  hitherto, 
but  still  he  could  not  think  of  risking 
the  entire  subsistence  of  the  nation  on 
such  a  hope,  nor  be  content  to  rely  on 
the  precarious  generosity  of  an  enemy 
for  ^at  which  was  most  necessary  to 
our  owh  subsistence.  Famine,  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  fortresses,  was  one  of  the 
most  common,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  dreadful  means  of  conducting 
hostility  ;  and  what  was  recognized  as 
a  legal  mode  of  warfare  on  a  small 
scale,  might  easily  be  extended  to  the 
blockading  of  whole  lines  of  sea-coast, 
and  the  famishing  whole  nations.** 

On  this  subject  some  striking  ob¬ 
servations  were  made  by  Mr  Grattan. 
He  remarked,  that  **  much  had  been 
said  of  the  commercial  relationship  of 
the  country,  by  those  who  seem  to 
have  forgotten  that  her  political  rela¬ 
tionship  was  much  more  important. 
The  existence  of  the  nation  depended 
on  graia  ;  those  who  supplied  us  had 
our  lives  in  their  hands— they  were 
the  masters  of  our  very  being  j  our 
resources,  our  finances,  our  trade, 
must  depend  on  the  will  of  others ; 
and  would  it  be  wise  to  put  the  trident 
itself  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
would  be  our  enemies  the  moment  it 
ceased  to  be  their  interest  to  be  our 
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friends  ?  Instead  of  continuing  a  phy¬ 
sically  independent,  we  should  become 
a  physically  dependent  people.  Sup¬ 
pose  we  were  morally  certain  that  we 
could  obtain  a  supply  of  g^n  from 
9d>road,  did  it  follow  as  certainly  that 
we  could  obtain  that  supply  at  a  cheap 
rate  ?  Might  it  not  at  some  future  pe¬ 
riod  be  the  policy  of  the  country  from 
whom  it  was  derived,  to  lay  a  heavy 
duty  on  com  i  And  might  not  Eng¬ 
land,  that  had  ruined  her  own  agricm- 
ture,  be  compelled  to  pay  an  exorbi¬ 
tant  tax  for  the  very  subsistence  of 
her  inhabitants  ?  The  market  at  home 
was  always  certain,  the  market  abroad 
uncertain.  By  looking  only  to  the 
home  market,  we  should  encourage  all 
branches  of  trade,  as  well  the  merchant 
as  the  agriculturist ;  by  looking  to  the 
foreign  market,  we  should  effectually 
throw  our  own  hind  out  of  cultivation. 
With  the  assistance  of  Ireland,  the 
empire  was  independent  of  the  world. 
By  discouraging  the  farmer,  we  not 
only  made  the  whole  world  independ¬ 
ent  of  us,  hut  we  actually  degraded 
ourselves  into  supplicants  and  petition¬ 
ers  to  those  who  had  been  our  bitterest 
enemies.  Let  us  employ  and  foster  our 
own  means,  and  we  should  have  more 
corn  than  any  amount  to  which  even 
the  imagination  could  extend.  Give 
to  Ireland  the  encouragement  to  which 
she  was  entitled,  and  the  question  would 
not  be,  whether  we  wanted  com,  but 
how  we  should  dispose  of  our  abun¬ 
dance  :  then,  indeed,  would  arise  ano¬ 
ther  care  for  the  government,  for  the 
grower  might  be  smothered  in  his  own 
plenty.  How  many  thousand  acres 
were  there  in  Great  Britain  yet  uncul¬ 
tivated  i  How  many  thousand  more  in 
Ireland,  that  might,  by  due  encourage¬ 
ment,  ^  converted  into  the  best  land 
for  the  production  of  wheat  ?  And 
would  the  House  consent  to  cast  away 
food  placed  in  our  own  power,  for  the 
miserable  and  mistaken  policy  of  pro¬ 
curing  gram  cheaply  in  one  year,  and 


of  entailing  dependence  and  famine 
upon  the  country  ever  afterwards  ?'* 
Another  consequence  of  the  agri¬ 
culture  of  the  country  being  allowed 
to  fall  back,  and  of  the  inferior  lands 
being  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  was 
stated  to  be,  the  accumulation  of  dis¬ 
tress  on  that  large  proportion  of  the 
agricultural  and  labouring  community, 
vmo  had  been  employed  in  cultivating 
those  lands.  It  was  observed  by  Mr 
Lockhart,  **  that  those  inferior  lands 
produced  a  great  deal  of  snstenance  to 
the  country  ;  and  it  was  asked,  where, 
if  those  sc^s  were  to  be  taken  out  of 
cultivation,  were  provisions  to  be  pro¬ 
cured  for  those  who  were  now  fed  by 
them,  who  were  employed  in  tilling 
them,  and  who,  if  they  were  given  up, 
would  be  thrown  out  of  employment  ? 
It  was  clear  that  they  must  be  fed 
from  the  products  of  that  land  which 
was  sufficiently  rich  to  grow  com  with¬ 
out  a  very  expensive  system  of  agri¬ 
culture.  Would  not  this  raise  the 
price  of  com  produced  on  those  fine 
soils  ?  And  would  not  the  poor  rates, 
which  the  bad  soils  had  hitherto  help¬ 
ed  to  defray,  be  thrown  entirely  on 
those  of  a  different  description  ?’* 
In  Great  Britain,”  said  Mr  Brand, 
half  the  population  was  engaged  in 
pursuits  of  agriculture,  and  what  would 
be  their  situation  were  things  to  re¬ 
main  unaltered  ?  What  was  their  state 
at  the  present  moment  ?  The  labourers 
were  imable  to  procure  employment 
from  the  farmer,  and  they  were  con- 
^uently  thrown  upon  the  poors’-rates. 
By  the  refusal  of  the  farmer  to  give 
employment  to  the  labourer,  he  was 
thrown  upon  the  overseer,  who  again' 
sent  hhn  back  to  the  fiirmer ;  and  an 
immense  number  of  those  unfortunate 
individuals  were  now  actually  convert¬ 
ed  into  what  are  called  roundsmen^  be¬ 
ing  handed  round  from  farmer  to  farm¬ 
er,  who  was  to  endeavour  to  find  them 
some  employment,  that  they  might 
net  become  complete  burdens  upon  the 
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parish.  By  these  means,  perhaps,  they 
earned  half  their  usual  rate  of  wages, 
and  how  was  the  other  half  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  but  from  the  poors’-rates  The 
consequence  of  the  agricultural  popu¬ 
lation  being  thus  thrown  out  of  em¬ 
ployment  would  be,  that  they  would 
endeavour  to  find  subsistence  by  crowd¬ 
ing  into  the  towns,  and  endeavouring 
to  find  subsistence  by  manufacturing 
employments.  But,  even  supposing 
that  there  would  be  a  demand  for  la¬ 
bour  of  this  kind,  (  which  was  not  pro¬ 
bable)  how  was  it  possible  to  trans¬ 
form  all  at  once  a  country  labourer  to 
a  skilful  mechanic  ?  And  was  it  not 
evident  that  such  a  violent  change  in 
the  habits  and  mode  of  living  of  so 
large  a  body  of  the  people  must  be  at¬ 
tended  with  much  misery  I  The  evil 
effects  of  this  change  in  the  state  of 
the  population  would  not  be  merely 
temporary  ;  “  If  the  people  now  em¬ 
ployed  in  agriculture,”  said  Mr  Bankes, 
«  could  be  withdrawn  from  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  cooped  up  in  towns,  to  follow 
manufactures,  we  should  no  longer 
have  that  brave  and  hardy  peasantry 
which  was  the  boast  of  this  country, 

Gens  patiens  operum,  studiisque  asper- 
pima  belli. 

Instead  of  having  a  peaceable,  easily 
governed  society,  the  population  of 
the  country  would  be  placed  in  such 
a  state,  that  the  peace  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  would  depend  upon  their  being 
constantly  kept  in  employment.  How 
seldom  was  any  combination  or  fer¬ 
ment  heard  of  in  the  country  from  the 
stoppage  of  agricultural  labour  ?  But 
bow  frequently  and  how  recently  had 
the  peace  of  the  country  been  disturb¬ 
ed  from  manufacturers  being  out  of 
employment?” 

Tbe  consequences  to  Ireland  of  the 
adoption  or  rejection  of  the  bill,  were 
particularly  adverted  to.  Sir  John 
Newport  made  a  statement  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  Ireland,  as  an  agricultu¬ 
ral  country,  had  been  affected  by  the 


Intercourse  Act  which  had  been  pass¬ 
ed  in  1806,  and  in  what  proportion 
Britain  had  been  benefited  by  her  in¬ 
tercourse  with  Ireland  since  that  pe¬ 
riod.  *<  During  the  three  years, 
1 804, 5, 6,  which  preceded  the  passing 
of  the  Intercourse  Act,  Ireland  ex- 
ported  to  England  975,000  quarters. 
In  the  three  subsequent  years,  1808, 
9,  10,  the  exportation  reached  under 
the  Intercourse  Act  1,800,000  quar¬ 
ters  ;  and  in  the  three  last  years  it  bad 
amounted  to  2,170,000  quarters.  In 
answer  to  this,  he  presumed  it  would 
be  said,  that  Ireland  was  sufficiently 
benefited  by  this  exportation,  but  was 
she  benefited  alone  ?  No, — precisely 
in  the  same  proportion  of  the  increase 
in  the  demand  for  com  upon  Ireland 
from  Great  Britain,  had  been  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  demand  for  woollens  up¬ 
on  Great  Britain  from  Ireland.  The 
export  of  woollens  from  Great  Britain 
to  Ireland  in  the  years  which  he  had 
already  mentioned,  when  speaking  of 
the  increasing  exportation  of  corn 
frdm  Ireland  to  Great  Britain,  had 
increased  from  2,100,000  yfrds  to 
2,300,000  yards }  and  from  2,300,000 
to  3,700,000  yards.”  It  was  further 
stated  by  Sir  Frederick  Flood,  that 
Ireland  had  sent  to  Britain  in  1 1  years 
corn  to  the  value  of  1 1  millions  ; .  and 
in  1812  alone,  to  the  value  of  three 
millions.  The  population  of  Ire¬ 
land,”  Mr  Robinson  said,  **  would 
probably  be  found  greater  than  was 
supposed,  and  it  was  decidedly  agri¬ 
cultural.  They  possessed  no  capital 
to  invest  in  manufactures.  That  coun¬ 
try  grew  more  than  it  could-  consume. 
Even  if  the  inhabitants  consumed  the 
same  species  of  food  which  was  made 
use  of  in  England,  still  he  believed  the 
country  produced  more  than  enough 
for  their  support.  The  Irish  did  not, 
however,  consume  the  produce  of  their 
soil :  They  reared  it  up  for  tale,  and 
if  we  did  not  purchase  it  what  would 
become  of  them  ?  What  were  they  t* 
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do  if  they  were  driven  from  the  home 
market  by  an  unrestricted  importation 
of  grain  from  abroad  ?  Whither  was 
their  produce  to  go  ?  It  could  evi* 
dently  find  no  room  in  other  coun* 
tries,  for  the  French  eorn  might  be 
sent  to  any  other  market  as  well  as 
ours;  and  it  was  not  necessary  for 
him  to  dwell  on  the  consequences  which 
must  naturally  result  to  Ireland,  when 
thus  circumstanced.”  Observations  of 
a  similar  tendency  were  made  by  seve. 
ral  other  members,  particularly  Mr 
Ponsonby,  who,  after  enlarging  on  the 
mutual  benefits  to  both  countries,  de¬ 
rived  from  the  intercourse  act,  which, 
he  said,  had  done  more  for  the  general 
benefit  of  the  empire  than  any  public  la  w 
had  effected  since  the  navigation  act ; 
and  after  pointing  out  the  ^reatand  per. 
manent  supply  oifood  which  this  coun- 
try  had  recejved  by  that  auspicious  mea. 
sure,  asked  ”  if  any  one  who  heard  him 
Would  prefer  that  such  a  channel  of 
intercourse  should  take  its  source  in 
the  Baltic,  in  preference  to  the  nearer 
and  more  immediate  opening  which 
was  presented  by  the  sister  kingdom  ? 
He  was  sure  no  one  would ; — fully 
believing  that  the  time  when  the  mis. 
chievous  mode  of  disregarding  Ireland 
was  practised,  had  at  length  gone  by.’* 

As  to  the  amount  of  the  price  at 
which  importation  should  be  prohilMt- 
ed,  it  was  thought  that  this  price  ought 
to  be  made  somewhat  higher  than  the 
price  which  the  farmer  must  obtain, 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  cultivate  his 
land :  And  it  was  not  thought,  that 
the  price  of  corn  in  the  market  would 
necessarily  rise  to  the  price  thus  to  be 
fixed  as  the  importation  price.  It  ap¬ 
peared  from  the  evidence,  that  SOt. 
per  quarter  for  wheat  was  the  price 
which  ought  to  be  fixed  upon,  in  con- 
formity  with  these  views. 

Such  were  the  principles  on  which 
the  bill  was  supported.  Its  opponents, 
in  the  first  place,  contended,  that  it  was 
completely  at  variance  with  the  gene. 
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ral  and  received  principles  of  political 
economy.  It  was  contended,  that  the 
argument  used  by  the  advocates  of  the 
bill,  that,  in  adopting  measures  for  the 
permanent  protection  of  agriculture. 
It  was  necessary  to  look  to  the  actuid 
situation  of  the  policy  of  the  country* 
and  to  recollect,  that  legislative  mea¬ 
sures  had  already  been  adopted  for  the 
protection  of  commerce  and  manufac¬ 
tures,  was  entirely  fallacious.  Lord 
Grenville  said,  that  **  the  considera¬ 
tion,  whether  the  duties  which  had 
been  imposed  some  centuries  ag^  on 
the  importation  of  foreign  manufsc- 
tures,  were  founded  on  a  wise  or  un¬ 
wise  view  of  the  subject,  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  present  question,  which 
rested  entirely  on  its  own  merits.  The 
only  consideration  at  present  was*  what 
effect  the  proposed  measure  would 
have  on  the  interests  of  the  communi¬ 
ty  ?  If  the  measures  which  had  for- 
meriy  been  adopted  for  the  protection 
of  trade  and  manufactures  were. right, 
kt  them  be  continued  ;  if  wrong,  kt 
them  be  abrogated not  sudiknly, 
but  wiih  that  caution  with  which  ^ 
policy,  however  erroneous,  so  engraft¬ 
ed  into  our  usage  by  time,  shoidd  be 
changed  :  But  let  it  be  consecrated  as 
a  principle  of  legislation,  that  in  no 
case  should  the  grounds  for  advising 
the  legislature  to  afford  any  particular 
protectian,  rest  on  the  protection 
which  may  have  been  afforded-  in  any 
other  quarter.  In  faot,  he  could  not 
well  conceive  how  it  could  be  argued, 
that  measures  admitted  to  have  been 
wrong  with  respect  to  manufactures, 
should  be  r^ht  with  respect  to  agri¬ 
culture.  If  there  were  two  great 
bnuiches  of  national  interest,  the  one 
subject  to  the  operation  of  a  system 
comparatively  termed  wise,  the  other 
subject  to  the  operation  of  a  system 
allowed  to  be  mischievous,  what  ne¬ 
cessity,  he  would  ask,  existed  for  ma¬ 
king  these  systems  uniform  i  If  such 
a  necessity  did  exist  ( which  he  abse-, 
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hitely  denied),  ought  not  the  legisla*  of  the  legislature  against  foreign  com- 
tore  to  endeavour  to  produce  that  petition,  that  they  were  sA>le  to  under- 
nnifomsitj^,  by  taking  such  steps  as  sell  their  competitors  in  foreign  matv 
would  bring  back  to  the  line  of  right  kets. 

the  system  that  was  acknowledged  to  Similar  views,  on  this  subject,  were 
be  unwise,  rather  than  to  distort  from  taken  by  Mr  Philips  and  Mr  Homer* 
the  line  of  right  the  system  which  was  Mr  Philips  argued,  **  that  where  the 
acknowledged  to  be  wise  ?’*  Let  it  granting  of  exclusive  privileges,  or 
be  considered,'*  continued  his  lord-  protections,  had  occasioned  the  esta- 
sbip,  **  that  our  national  interests  do  blishment  of  manufactures  which  would 
not  form  themselves  into  two  great  not  have  been  erected  without  them, 
branches.  A  great  majority  of  the  these  privileges  had  operated  to  the 
people,  as  on  the  one  hand  they  can-  public  injury.  They  had  misdirected 
not  be  benefited  by  any  prohibition  capital  to  trades,  in  which  so  far  from 
for  the  protection  of  the  manufacturer;  being  able  to  rival  other  countries,  we 
to,  on  the  other,  they  cannot  be  bene-  were,  and  must  always  remain,  natu- 
fited  by  any  prohibition  for  the  pro-  rally  inferior  to  them.  They  had  com- 
tection  of  the  agriculturiHt,  unless,  in-  pelled  us  to  buy  fabrics  of  worse  qua- 
deed,  that  prohibition  have  the  effect  lity,  and  at  a  higher  price,  from  our 
of  lowering  the  price  of  com,  which  own  manufacturers,  which  we  might 
is  a  subject  of  separate  and  subsequent  have  bad  of  better  quality,  and  at  a 
tonsideration.  This  great  majority,  lower  price,  from  foreigners,  who,  in 
however,  uninterested  as  they  are  on  return,  would  have  received  foom  us, 
the  subject,  are  already  subjected  to  with  a  material  increase  of  our  corn- 
great  restraint,  in  consequence  of  the  mercial  wealth,  those  fabrics  in  which 
prohibitions  that  have  been  adopted  we  have  the  means  of  surpassing  them, 
for  the  protection  of  the  manufactu-  Instead  of  thinking,  therefore,  that 
rer  ;  and  if  the  bill  before  your  lord-  our  commerce  had  nourished  in  conse- 
ships  should  pass  into  a  law,  they  quence  of  these  exclusive  protections, 
would  be  subject  to  further,  and  much  he  thought  it  more  correct  to  say,  that 
greater  restraint,  in  consequence  of  the  it  had  flourished  in  spite  of  them, 
prohibitions  that  would  be  adopted  for  Where  they  had  operated  they  had 
the  protection  of  the  agriculturist.  It  done  mischief ;  but  luckily  for  the 
would  be  a,n  extraordinary  mode  of  do-  country,  they  had  in  generu  been  in- 
ing  justice  thus  to  declare,  that  be-  operative.**  Mr  Homer,  after  main- 
cause  a  large,  the  largest  part  of  the  taining  that  this  question  must  be 
community,  were  already  oppressed  judged  of  according  to  the  principles 
by  favours  shewn  to  one  particular  of  political  economy,  as  received  and 
class,  they  should  be  still  farther  op-  sanctioned  by  our  best  writers  on  that 
pressed  by  favours  shewn  to  another  science,  contended,  that  the  proposi- 
class.**  His  lordship,  however,  went  tion,  that,  because  the  manufacturers 
on  to  contend,  that,  in  fact,  the  restric-  enjoyed  some  protecting  duties,  the 
tive  laws  for  the  protection  of  our  agriculturists  were  entitled  to  a  similar 
commerce  and  manufactures,  were,  in  protection,  was  merely  a  kind  of  argn- 
point  of  operation,  almost  null,-— not  mentw/n  ad  hondnentf  and  quite  unte- 
cntirely  so,  because,  as  he  maintained,  nable  on  any  principle.  He  observed, 
the  abrogation  of  some  of  them  would  that  *'  it  was  not  asserted  on  the  other 
much  benefit  the  British  manufactu-  side,  that  the  agriculturists  suffered  by 
rers,  the  greatest  part  of  whom  were  the  protecting  duties  granted  to  the 
so  far  from  wishing  for  the  protection  manufacturers ;  and  in  what  initancr. 
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he  Mked,  could  the  British  agricultu. 
rists  be  conceired  to  suffer  ^  From 
what  country  could  they  obtain  any 
article  of  manufacture  necessary  for 
th«r  consumption  at  a  cheaper  rate 
than  they  could  purchase  it  at  homey 
supposing  trade  perfectly  free,  and 
that  protecting  duties,  as  to  manufac- 
turesy  were  totally  done  away  ?  Could 
coarse  woollen  cl^hs,  for  instance,  be 
purchased  cheaper  any  where  than  in 
England  ?  Or  could  any  other  article 
be  had  on  better  terms  elsewhere  ? 
The  only  article,  indeed,  which  could 
be  supposed  cheaper  elsewhere,  was 
linen,  which  was  the  manufacture  of 
Ireland.  For  himself,  however,  he  had 
no  difficulty  in  declaring,  that  all  the 
protecting  duties  (as  they  were  called) 
at  present  in  existence  in  this  country, 
were  but  so  many  clogs  and  impedi. 
ments  to  our  commercial  prosperity ; 
and  that  whatever  might  be  the  gain, 
which  must  be  partial  and  compara¬ 
tively  insignificant,  derived  probably 
to  the  most  insignificant  in  trade,  the 
effect  of  the  whole  system  must  be, 
that  the  produce  of  our  national  wealth 
was  Considerably  diminished.*’ 

‘  The  opponents  of  the  bill  next  con¬ 
tended,  on  several  grounds,  that  it  was 
more  expedient  to  adh««  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  procuring  a  regular  supply  of 
com  by  means  of  importatiou,  than  to 
endeavour  to  make  this  country  depend 
for  its  subsistence  entirely  on  its  inter* 
nal  resources.  Althougn  they  admit- 
ted,  that,  in  the  progress  of  agriculture, 
the  produce  of  our  soil  was  greatly  in> 
creased,  and  was  probably  capable  of 
being  increased  still  further,  yet  they 
deni^,  that  this  country  could  be  made 
to  furnish  a  permanent  supply,  equal 
to  the  consumption  of  its  increasing 
population.  It  was  contended,  that, 
as  our  agriculture  cannot  be' farther 
increased,  without  bringing  into  culti¬ 
vation  poor  and  barren  lands,  which 
cannot  be  cultivated  but  with  great  ex¬ 
pense,  the  consequence  of  this  must 
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be,  that  the  price  of  corn  would  be 
unnecessarily  raised  much  above  the 
rate  at  which  it  might  be  procured  by 
importation.  Mr  Baring  observed, 
that  *'  if  land  would  not  produce 
com  without  greater  sums  being  ex¬ 
pended  on  it  than  the  com  was  worth. 
It  might  be  made  to  furnish  a  supply 
which  would  make  us  purchase  our 
bread  at  eighteen-pence  the  loaf^  when, 
if  we  exerted  our  industry  on  that 
same  land  to  raise  that  which  was  con¬ 
genial  to  its  soil,  by  exchanging  its 
produce  against  that  of  the  com  lands 
of  other  countries,  we  might  get  our 
loaf  for  a  shilling.  The  whom  mast 
of  the  country  ought  not  to  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  a  high  price  for  bread, 
that  the  experiment  of  cultivating  bar¬ 
ren  lands  might  be  tried.  In  no¬ 
thing  were  the  dispensations  of  Provi¬ 
dence  more  admirable  than  in  the  care 
displayed,  that  the  different  soils  of  dif¬ 
ferent  countries  Aould  yield  produc¬ 
tions  which  might  be  advantageoudy 
exchanged  for  each  other.  It  was 
muck  ^ter,  then,  that  we  should 
employ  ourselves  in  raising  that  which 
we  might  so  dispose  of,  instead  of  la¬ 
bouring  to  produce  that  which  other 
lands  were  destined  to  supply.’*— 
**  If,”  said  Mr  Baring  on  another  oc¬ 
casion,  **  Malta  and  Norway  had  in 
this  manner  taken  it  into  their  heads 
to  make  themselves  independent  of  fo¬ 
reign  countries  for  a  supply  of  food, 
they  might  long  have  scratched  their 
barren  rocks  and  barren  hills,  before 
they  could  have  produced  one-tenth  of 
the  subsistence  which  they  procure  in 
exchange  for  their  fisheries,  and  the 
ether  branches  of  industry  which  na¬ 
ture  had  placed  within  their  reach. 
Undoubtedly  they  might,  in  this  way, 
have  forced  some  land  into  cukivation, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  ne¬ 
glected.  In  Malta  the  people  even  go 
so  far  as  to  bring  soil  from  Egypt  and 
it  on  their  rocks.  There  is  no 
limit  to  the  perseverance  of  human  in- 
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dustry:  but,  on  the  principle  of  for¬ 
cing  a  supply  from  your  own  soil  for 
your  own  population,  your  population 
neTe»‘  can  exceed  your  own  produce  ; 
and  the  consequence,  therefore,  would 
be,  that  you  must  cut  down  your  po¬ 
pulation  to  suit  your  corn,  instead  of 
regulating  the  supply  of  corn  by  the 
population.  This  is  not  lengthening 
the  bed  to  the  man,  but  shortening  the 
man  to  the  bed.”  Farther  evils  were 
anticipated  from  the  operation  of  any 
attempt  to  make  the  country  indepen¬ 
dent  on  foreign  supply.  Lord  Gren- 
▼ille  remark^,  that  **  by  preventing 
nnportation,  it  was  calculated  that  the 
farmers  would  be  induced  to  grow 
enough  of  com  for  the  consumption 
of  the  country  }  but  in  order  to  do  so 
in  an  average  of  seasons,  they  must 
grow  too  much  in  a  plentiful  season  ; 
and  how  were  they  to  dispose  of  the 
surplus  i  That  surplus  could  not,  in 
fact,  find  a  market  in  any  other  coun¬ 
try,  and  therefore  must  remain  in  the 
bands  of  our  farmer.  Thus  the  object 
of  the  bill  was  Ukely  to  be  defeated, 
and  the  farmers  become  more  distressed 
than  they  probably  were  at  present. 
They  would  be  rendered  unable  to  sell 
cheaper,  while  they  would  be  also  ren¬ 
dered  unable  to  export,  through  the 
operation  of  this  measure,  for  forcing 
an  encreased  price  of  corn.” — Another 
evil  to  be  anticipated  from  this  line  of 
policy  was  deduced  from  the  princi¬ 
ple  as  to  population  first  established 
by  Mr  Malthus,  and  now  received  by 
all  writers  on  the  subject, — that  the 
population  of  a  country  does  not  in¬ 
crease  in  the  same  ratio  with  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  means  of  subsistence,  but 
increases  in  a  mueh  greater  proportion. 
On  this  principle,  it  was  contended  by 
Lord  Grenville,  that  **  a  country 
whose  population  was  progressively 
enlarging  itself,  must,  at  some  given 
period,  be  in  a  state  that  it  could  no 
longer  supply  food  for  its  increasing 
population  ;  consequently,  if  it  were 
10 


either  wise  or  politic  to  realize  the  vi¬ 
sions  of  some  theorists,  to  rest  only  on 
ourselves  for  the  supply  of  all  our 
wants,  to  cut  off  all  foreign  commerce, 
and  neither  to  buy  nor  sell,  could  such 
a  sytem  be  adopted  in  all  other  com¬ 
modities,  still  it  could  not  be  done 
with  respect  to  corn,  without  the 
greatest  danger,  because  every  coun¬ 
try  must,  at  some  time  or  other,  de¬ 
pend  upon  foreign  countries  for  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  its  food,  or  suffer  the  most 
aggravated  miseries  ;  and  these  aggra¬ 
vated  miseries,  he  feared,  would  the 
certain  effect  of  the  proposed  mea¬ 
sure.”  •; 

As  to  the  apprehended  danger  of 
this  country  becoming  dependent  on 
those  foreign  nations  from  which  we 
derived  our  supplies  of  corn,  this  dan¬ 
ger  was  considered  by  the  opponents 
of  the  bill  as  altogether  visionary  and 
chimerical.  The  great  apprehension 
was,  that  we  should  sink  into  a  state 
of  dependence  upon  France.  But 
Lord  Grenville  stated,  that  our  im¬ 
port  from  France  was  insignificant,  not 
exceeding  145,000  quarters,  white  our 
national  consumption  was  from  13  to 
15  millions  of  quarters.  He  therefore 
inferred,  that  the  idea  of  such  depen¬ 
dence  was  quite  nugatory.  *'  We  had, 
indeed,*’  he  observed,  **  usually  a  much 
larger  supply  from  Poland  and  Hol¬ 
land  ;  but  was  it  therefore  to  be  infer¬ 
red,  that  we  were  dependent  upon 
either  of  these  countries  ?  They  were 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  principles  of 
commerce  who  could  entertain  such  a 
notion,  for  it  might  be  as  well  said, 
that  those  countries  were  dependent 
on  us.  But  every  commercial  trans¬ 
action  was  an  exchange  of  equivalents, 
in  which  both  parties  were  equally  in¬ 
terested.  It  could  not  be  pretended 
that  we  were  dependent  upon  Russia, 
because  this  country  afforded  the  prin¬ 
cipal  market  for  her  produce.  On 
the  contrary,  Russia  was,  by  that  cir¬ 
cumstance,  so  dependent  on  us,  that 
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thw  dependence  notoriously  occasioned 
that  effort  on  the  part  of  Russia  which 
had  led  to  the  deliverance  of  Europe. 
The  fact  was,  that  the  interest  which 
the  Russian  landholders  felt  in  their 
commercial  intercourse  with  this  coun* 
try,  was  the  great  cause  of  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  the  pacific  relations  of  Rus¬ 
sia  ;  and  why  should  not  the  landed 
'  interest  of  France  feel  equally  well 
disposed  towards  this  country,  if  our 
market  were  opened  to  their  produce, 
through  a  free  trade  in  corn  ?  Such  a 
circumstance  must,  indeed,  serve  to 
excite  a  strong  interest  in  France  in 
the  maintenance  of  peace  with  this 
country.  But  could  it  be  supposed, 
that,  because  France  could  thus  feel 
an  interest  in  selling  her  produce  to 
US,  we  should  therefore  become  de¬ 
pendent  on  her  i  The  idea  was  absurd ; 
quite  as  absurd,  indeed,  as  the  wild 
maxim  prevailing  among  some  politi¬ 
cians  on  the  continent,  that  we  were 
dependent  on  those  nations  to  whom 
we  sold  our  manufactures  ;  the  buyers, 
in  such  cases,  being  just  as  dependent 
as  the  sellers.  Yet  f^rom  this  absurd 
maxim  it  was  often  assumed,  that  this, 
the  most  independent  nation  in  the 
world,  was  dependent  on  its  custom¬ 
ers,  who  were  its  customers  only  to 
supply  their  own  wants.  But  if  it 
were  maintained  that  we  were  depen¬ 
dent,  because  we  brought  commodities 
from  other  countries,  then  we  must 
contrive  to  supply  all  our  wants  at 
home,  in  order  to  guard  against  the 
imaginary  danger  of  dependence.  This 
supply  was,  .  however,  impossible. 
Some  of  our  must  essential  articles 
must  be  had  from  other  countries, — 
naval  stores  for  instance.  But,  the  ap¬ 
prehension  of  dependence  upon  other 
nations,  because  we  purchased  from 
thcm^  was  quite  a  new  notion.  We 
must,  in  fact,  buy,  or  we  could  not 
sell ;  we  must  import,  or  we  could  not 
export.  The  old  maxim,  that  the  ba¬ 
lance  of  exports  over  imports  consti¬ 


tuted  the  wealth  of  a  country,  was 
quite  fallacious  ;  that  wealth  being,  in 
fut,  created  by  the  profit  arising  out 
of  the  exchange  of  those  articles  which 
one  country  could  produce  cheaper 
than  another ;  and  which  exchange 
must,  of  course,  be  mutually  beneficiu. 
But  if  this  country  endeavoured  to 
supply  herself  both  with  com  and  ma¬ 
nufactures,  she  must  possess  a  double 
capital^enough  to  supply  the  loom  and 
the  plough,  or  one  or  the  other  must 
be  neglected.  Now,  .  the  question 
was,  whether  it  would  be  wise  on  our 

!>art  to  abandon  or  to  hazard  the 
oom,  which  was  found  so  productive 
of  national  wealth,  on  the  speculation 
of  becoming  a  great  agricultural  coun¬ 
try.  The  country  had  been  hitherto 
found  incompetent  to  grow  sufficient 
corn  for  for  its  consumption  ;  and  the 
question  was,  whether,  by  pursuing 
our  prosperous  system  of  mantifacture, 
we  should  not  be  able,  through  th* 
disposal  of  that  manufacture  imroad, 
to  procure  com  considerably  cheaper 
than  we  could  procure  it  at  home.** 
Mr  Homer  also  treated  the  appre¬ 
hension  of  danger  from  our  depend- 
ance  on  a  foreign  supply  as  altogetha 
visionary.—**  It  had  been,**  he  an¬ 
swered,  **  most  tenaciously  maintained 
by  the  advocates  for  this  apprehension, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  fur  the 
whole  navy  of  England  to  import  any 
very  large  proportion,  much  less  an 
adequate  supply  of  cons  for  our  sub¬ 
sistence.  This,  however,  these 
tlemen  seemed  to  feel  an  admission 
hostile  to  their  own  proposition ;  and 
therefore,  in  order  to  take  off  the 
weight  of  such  admission,  they  as¬ 
serted,  that  even  a  small  quantity  of 
imported  corn  would  have  a  material 
effect  upon  the  market  price.  This, 
however,  he  could  not  admit.  A  com¬ 
paratively  small  quantity  of  imported 
corn  might  affect  the  market  price 
upon  a  particular  day,  or  for  a  few 
days ;  hut  the  price  must  ultinutel^ 
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and  permanently  depend  upan  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  supply  to  the  demand* 
and  the  proportion  of  supply  from 
abroad  was  in  no  degree  likely  to  be 
considerable.  But  supposing  ^  sup¬ 
ply  to  be  even  considerable,  the  ap¬ 
prehensions  expressed  on  this  subject 
were  still,  in  bis  mind,  exaggerated 
and  faUacious  ;  nor  was  it  even  proba- 
ble  that  we  should  have  to  depend  up¬ 
on  a  foreign  supply  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  endanger  the  interests  of  our  own 
agriculture.  A  great  deal  of  this  ap¬ 
prehension  had  beenjpropagated,, which 
was  negatived  by  the  papers  on  the 
table,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
supply  derived  from  what  was  called 
our  natural  enemy.  He  would  readily 
admit,  that  if  it  could  be  rendered  ap- 
arent,  that,  in  any  event,  we  should 
ave  to  depend  upon  France  for  food, 
a  protecting  duty,  as  it  was  termed, 
should  be  immediately  granted  to  avert 
such  a  calamity  ;  and  to  this  grant  he 
would  accede,  not  from  any  commer¬ 
cial  jealousy,  which  he  would  always 
deprecate,  but  from  political  jealousy, 
to  which  it  would,  in  such  a  case,  be 
•ur  duty  to  attend.  What  was  the 
£ict  ?  Was  France  a  corn-exporting 
country  ?  Did  it  not  appear  from  pa¬ 
pers  on  the  table  that  our  great  import 
of  com  had  been,  not  from  France, 
but  ftom  Holland,  and  from  Belgium, 
the  sovereign  of  which  was  of  our  own 
creation  ?  Thus  we  derived  a  supply 
•f  com,  not  from  a  natural  enemy,  as 
France  was  denominated,  but  from  our 
own  probably  permanent  ally.  But 
France  could  never  be  regarded  as  a 
great  exporting  country  of  com.  If 
she  were,  it  would  be  a  proof  of  her 
impoverishment — for  no  rich  country 
was  ever  a  great  exporter  of  com. 
No  :  the  poor  country  was  always  the 
exporter  of  that  article  to  the  rich, 
for  which  she  received  manufactures 
in  return.  France  had  in  fact  become, 
for  the  last  year,  an  exporter  of  com, 
in  consequence  of  an  extremely  redun¬ 


dant  harvest,  and  from  the  same  cause 
she  was  an  exporter  in  the  year  ISlOi 
But  France  could  never  be  expected  to 
rival  this  country  in  agriculture  t  for, 
from  every  informatioa  that  had  reach* 
ed  us,  her  system  of  agriculture  vras 
excee^agly  inferior  to  our  own,  while 
her  grain  was  also  materially  inferior 
in  quality.  How  then  could  it  be  ap¬ 
prehended,  that  we  should  have  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  that  nation  for  supply  in 
any  event,  especially  when  we  had  to 
look  not  only  to  Holland  as  a  medium 
for  furnishing  the  produceof  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  but  to  Flanders,  to  the 
Baltic,  to  Poland,  and  to  America  ? 
With  a  peace,  indeed,  so  consolidated 
as  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  pro¬ 
mised,  he  thought  all  apprehension  on 
this  score  quite  visionary.  But  even 
calculating  upon  the  renewal  of  war, 
and  the  re-appearance  of  some  extra¬ 
vagant  tyrant,  who,  with  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  aM  the  powers  of  Europe, 
would  speculate  upon  our  total  exclu¬ 
sion  from  continental  commerce,  he 
should  still  think  such  an  apprehen¬ 
sion  groundless  t  for  it  was  notorious 
from  experience,  that  even  when  the 
experiment  of  this  exclusion  was  made^ 
namely,  from  1810  to  1812,  ,a  larger 
importation  had  taken  place  into  this 
country,  especially  from  France,  than 
was  ever  known  within  the  same  com¬ 
pass  at  any  former  period.  The  ap¬ 
prehension,  then,  of  depriving  this 
country  of  foreign  supply,  must,  un¬ 
der  any  circumstances,  be  regarded  as 
totally  chimericaL** 

Inwpendently  of  these  considera¬ 
tions,  It  uras  contended  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible,  under  either  system  of  poli¬ 
cy,  to  prevent  a  part  of  the  inferior 
lands  of  this  country  from  going  out 
of  cultivation  ;  and  that,  therefore,  if 
this  circumstance  is  to  be  followed  by 
the  consequences  apprehended  from  i^ 
these  consequences  must  take  place 
at  any  rate.  This  argument  was  stated 
by  Earl  Grey  and  Mr  Homer,  who 
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naiataincdy  that  no  wotection  could 
be  offered  to  the  Englieh  mwer 
against  the  cokiTaton  of  irelana,  who 
could  produce  com  at  a  cheaper  rate 
than  in  England,  and  who  would  be 
consequently  able  to  undersell  the 
English  growers  in  their  own  mar* 
kets  ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  cultiva* 
tors  of  inferior  lands  in  England  would 
not  only  ha?e  to  contend  with  the 
cultivator  of  the  richer  soils  in  this 
country,  but  with  the  growers  of  Ire* 
land,  tMth  of  whom  would  be  able  to 
undersell  them ;  the  consequence  of 
which  would  be,  that  these  inferior 
lands  could  no  longer  be  cultivated. 

But,  it  was  furtMr  said,  it  has  been 
found  from  experience  that  it  is  not 
by  a  system  of  importation  that  our 
agriculture  is  injured.  Mr  Baring 
observed,  that  **  the  great  cause  of 
the  increase  of  importation  of  late 
years,  was  the  increase  in  the  po¬ 
pulation  of  the  country,  the  increase 
of  our  manufactures,  and  our  diffe¬ 
rent  csublishments.  From  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  we  lud  become  a  great 
importing  country,  notwithstanding 
wl^b,  the  prices  h^  always  continued 
high.  This  made  quite  against  the  ar¬ 
gument,  that,  when  importation  of  fo¬ 
reign  corn  was  suffered  prices  would 
be  low.  For  the  last  twenty  years  we 
bad  continually  imported  com,  and 
the  excess  was  greater  than  at  any  time 
before  on  record.  We  had  never  be¬ 
fore  imported  one-half  of  what  we  had 
imported  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
One  would  think,  on  the  principles  of 
the  proposers  of  the  measure,  that  this 
excess  would  have  had  the  effect  of 
discouraging  our  agriculture.  Now, 
what  was  the  fact  ?  There  never  was 
such  an  improvement  in  our  agricul¬ 
ture  as  bad  taken  place  during  the  last 
fifteen  or  twenty  years.  This  not  only 
disproved  the  argument  that  importa¬ 
tion  was  injurious  to  our  agriculture, 
but  it  shewed  alto  that  the  increased 
importation  had  arisen  from  an  increa¬ 


sed  population,  and  aot  from  any  de^ 
triment  to  our  own  agriculture.*'  Sv 
milar  observations  were  made  by  Mr 
Calcraft,  who  added,  that  <*  it  was 
found  that  the  great  importation  which 
had  taken  place  did  not  at  all  interfere 
with  the  profits  of  the  farmer.  The 
farmer  need  not,  in  ordinary  years,  look 
with  any  degree  of  alarm  at  any  im¬ 
portation  ;  and  from  what  be  knew  of 
the  feeling  of  the  farmers  on  this  sub- 
iect,  he  not  believe  that  they  did 
look  with  alarm  at  it.  The  late  meet¬ 
ing  in  Kent  had  not  been  generally  at¬ 
tended  by  the  farmers.  The  farmers 
throughout  the  country  were,  he  be¬ 
lieved,  waiting  with  patience  to  see 
what  the  House  would  do  for  them* 
without  troubling  them  with  any  soli¬ 
citations.” 

It  was,  in  the  next  place,  maintained 
by  the  opponents  of  the  measure,  that 
it  could  not  have  the  effect  contem¬ 
plated  by  its  supporters,  of  rendering 
prices  eventually  steadier  and.  lower 
than  they  would  otherwise  be.  Mr 
Philips  said,  that  **  it  seemed  some¬ 
what  inconsistent  to  tell  the  Houses 
that  the  effectual  way  to  lower  the 
price  was  to  acquiesce  in  a  measure 
expressly  intended  to  raise  it.  But 
how  (he  asked)  is  this  moderation  and 
uniformity  of  price  to  be  produced  ?— 
^  contracting  the  market  of  supply. 
Thus,  while,  in  all  other  instances,  mo¬ 
deration  and  uniformity  of  price  are 
found  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  market  of  supply,  in  the 
instance  of  com,  they  are  to  be  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  limitation  of  it )  and,  in 
a  commodity  peculiarly  liable  to  be 
affected  by  the  variation  of  the  seasons, 
moderation  and  uniformity  of  price, 
and  abundance,  are  to  be  attained  by 
preventing  importations  from  foreign 
countries  correcting  the  effect  of 
varieties  of  climate,  and  a  scanty  har¬ 
vest  in  our  own.  To  him  it  appeared 
that  no  measure  could  be  better  cal¬ 
culated  to  produce  directly  opposite 
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cooseqwnces.”  It  was  maintained,  that 
if  the  importation  price  was  fixed  at 
#0<.,  the  price  of  com  in  the  market 
would  never  be  lower  than  this ;  and 
Mr  Baring  supported  this  proposition 
by  a  reference  to  the  history  of  the 
com  laws.  On  looking  back,**  he 
said,  it  would  be  found,  that  an  al¬ 
teration  on  the  importation  price  had 
dways  produced  a  corresponding  and 
instantaneous  change  on  the  price  in 
the  market  Whenever  they  raised  the 
protection  to  the  g^rower,  it  was  found 
that  this  rise  was  invariably  followed 
by  an  increase  of  price  to  the  consu¬ 
mer.  For  the  five  years  preceding 
1764,  when  an  alteration  took  place, 
the  price  of  the  quarter  of  wheat  was 
1/.  i0«.  2rf.,  and  for  the  five  years 
from  1764  to  1769,  it  was  2/.  2i. 

The  raising  of  the  importation  price 
in  1764,  was  therefore  attended  with 
a  great  corresponding  rise  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  That  no  riK  of  price  took 
place  for  a  long  period  Ixfore,  was 
owing  to  government  leaving  alone  the 
laws  {  for  no  material  alteration  in 
them  had  taken  place  for  about  sixty- 
five  years.  Prices  continued  nearly  the 
same  from  1764  to  1794,  during  which 
period  no  alteration  of  the  importation 
price  had  taken  place.  In  1794  the 
importation  price  was  again  altered. 
For  the  five  years  before  1794,  the 
price  was  2/.  7s.  the  quarter  j  and  for 
the  five  years  from  1794  to  1799,  it 
was  S/.  4s.  Thus  it  would  be  found, 
that  a  rise  of  price  to  the  consumer 
had  invariably  followed  every  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  importation  price.**  With 
regard  to  the  necessity  of  the  mea¬ 
sure,  to  guard  against  a  fiuctuation  of 
prices,  it  was  stated  by  Mr  Homer, 
that  **  for  the  last  seven  years,  when 
•ur  importation  of  corn  was  greater 
than  at  any  former  period,  the  fluctu¬ 
ation  was  much  less  than  during  any 
period  of  the  same  duration  since  the 
revolution,  and  this  fact  he  had  ascer- 
^incd  by  examining  the  Eton  Tables. 


Within  the  last  seven  y«rs,  too,  it 
was  notorious  that  our  agriculture  had 
been  in  the  most  flouriMiing  state,— 
much  more  flourishing,  in&ed,  than 
when  it  was  most  the  fashion  to  grant 
bounties  upon  the  export,  and  to  im¬ 
pose  restrictions  upon  the  import  of 
com.  So  much  as  to  the  pretence  of 
a  steady  price,  which  was  looked  for 
as  the  result  of  the  proposed  measure. 
In  his  opinion,  however,  the  best  se¬ 
curity  for  a  steady  price,  that  is,  a  fair 
price  to  the  consumer,  was  not  a  mea¬ 
sure,  the  witnesses  adduced  to  support 
which  deponed  that  80*.,  or  even  96*. 
was  necessary  to  enable  the  farmer  to 
grow  com,  while  its  advocates  argued 
that  its  tendency  would  be  to  reduce 
the  price  of  that  article, — but  to  leave 
the  dealer  in  com  subject  to  this  im¬ 
pression,  that,  if  he  raised  his  price 
to  an  undue  rate,  corn  would  be  im¬ 
ported.  This  impression,  he  conceived, 
and  common  sense  would  sanction  the 
conception,  would  be  the  best  means 
of  keeping  com  at  a  fair  price,  and 
correcting  all  excesses.** 

It  was  further  objected  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  law,  that,  by  raising  the  price 
of  com,  it  would  raise  the  price  of  la¬ 
bour;  the  consequence  of  which  would 
be,  that  our  manufacturers  would  no 
longer  be  able  to  compete  with  fo¬ 
reigners  in  the  foreigpi  markets.  Mr 
Philips,  after  pointing  out  the  manner 
in  which  the  price  of  provisions  acts 
upon  the  price  of  labour,  and  shewing 
that  it  is  impossible  for  a  high  price 
of  provisions  to  consist  permanently 
with  a  low  price  of  labour,  proceeded 
to  apply  this  principle  to  the  case  of 
cur  manufacturers.  After  making  a 
calculation,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  the  excess  of  the  price  of  labour 
in  this  country  above  that  of  France 
was  48  per  cent.,  he  wished  it  to  be 
consider^,  what  must  be  the  effect  of 
such  an  excessive  price  of  labour  em¬ 
ployed  in  our  manufactures,  when 
compared  with  the  low  price  of.  la- 
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hour  employed  in  tke  manufactures  of 
France,  and  what  an  advantage  it  must 
give  to  the  French  manufacturers  in 
their  attempts  to  rival  us  on  the  con* 
tinent.  He  said,  **  that  we  ought  not 
to  delude  ourselves  with  the  notion, 
that  because  our  manufactures  had 
hitherto  been  superior  in  some  respects 
to  those  of  other  countries,  that  sn. 
periorky  would  be  easily  maintained. 
Our  advantage  had  been  principally 
in  our  superior  capital  and  establish* 
ments,  and  in  the  msciplined  industry 
of  our  workmen.  But  capital  did  not 
belong  exclusively  to  this  country : 
It  might  easily  be  exported  wherever 
it  cotud  be  more  profitably  employed. 
He  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  cotton  manufactures  of 
France,  but  he  had  conversed  with  se* 
veral  gentlemen  more  capable  than 
himself  of  judging  correctly  of  them ; 
and  among  the  rest  with  the  honour* 
able  mem^  for  Glasgow  (Mr  Kirk- 
man  Finlay),  who  had  lately  visited 
that  coontiy ;  and  they  all  concurred 
in  expressMg  their  great  surprise  at 
the  state  of  those  manufsetures,  at  the 
extraordinary  progress  which  had  been 
anadc  in  them  during  the  war,  and  at 
the  excellent  fabrics  which  they  pro* 
duced."  Mr  Homer,  after  remarking 
that  the  necessary  requisites  to  enable 
ns  to'  preserve  our  superierity  in  our 
manufactures  were  two,  capital  and 
skill,  said,  that  **  these  were  not  ne¬ 
cessarily  domiciled  in  this  country,  but 
might,  like  any  of  the  other  gOMs  of 
fortune,  take  to  themselves  wings  and 
fly  away ;  and  that  it  was  no  unfair 
or  unreasonable  thing  to  conjecture, 
that,  if  to  the  different  difficulties  un¬ 
der  which  our  manufacturers  now  la¬ 
boured,  were  added  the  proposed  re¬ 
gulations  as  to  the  price  of  com,  these 
would  be  speedily  followed  by  a  de¬ 
parture  from  this  country  of  the  capi¬ 
tal  and  skill  which  had  hitherto  given 
life  to  our  manufactures,  seeing  we 
were  about,  in  the  same  breiith,  to 
VPI..  Vllf.  PART  1. 


multiply  the  taxes  on  our  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  to  increase  the  price  of 
corn* 

The  proposed  law  was  represented, 
by  some  of  its  opponents,  as  an  undue 
attempt  to  extend  the  system  of  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  landed  interest,  at  the 
ctpence  of  the  consumers,  the  people 
at  large.  Mr  Baring  entered  into  a 
long  statement  Co  shew,  that  this  mea¬ 
sure  would  have  the  effect  of  making 
the  people  pay  an  enormous  bounty 
for  the  support  of  the  landed  interest. 
The  substance  of  what  he  said  on  this 
head  is,  that,  had  there  been  no  com 
laws,  it  appeared,  from  the  prices  in 
the  neighbouring  countries,  that  the 
price  of  corn  in  this  country  would 
only  have  been  45s. ;  but  that,  the  pre¬ 
sent  importation  price  being  65s.,  it 
made  a  difference  of  20.*.  per  quarter, 
which  was  paid  for  the  protection  of 
the  landed  interest ;  and  that  this,  on 
the  whole  amount  of  corn  consumed  in 
Britain,  would  amount  to  18,75O,000iL 
paid  by  the  consumers,  as  a  bounty 
rbr  the  support  of  the  landed  interest. 
He  went  on  to  shew,  in  the  same  way, 
that,  if  the  importation  price  were  rai¬ 
sed  to  80s.  the  bounty  which  would 
thus  be  paid  by  the  people  would 
amount  to  He  further 

stated,  that  a  result  of  a  similar  kind 
might  be  made  out  in  another  way. 
The  number  of  acres  in  an  arable  state 
amounted  at  least  to  sixty  mfllions. 
Every  person  ^who  had  read  the  re¬ 
ports  would  see,  that,  if  no  alteration 
took  place  in  the  corn  laws,  the  rent 
of  land  must  be  diminished  at  least  to 
the  extent  of  lOa.  an  acre;  but  the 
pasture  land  must  ako  be  taken  into 
the  estimate .  The  question  was,  there¬ 
fore,  whether  the  country  gentlemen 
should  give  up  }0f.  an  acre  all  over 
the  kingdom,  or  whether  the  consumers 
were  to  pay  the  growers  a  sum  of  40 
or  *50  millions  a-year  beyond  what 
they  would  pay  in  other  circumstances. 

Were  a  reduction  of  rents  «ver  the 
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kia^om  to  take  place,  it  waa  coq* 
tended,  that  it  would  produce  all  the 
advantages  sought  by  the  proposed 
mrawre.  This  would  the  more  cer- 
t^nly  happen,  as  not  only  the  expence 
of  cultivation  must  be  diminished,  in 
consequence  of  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
corn,  but  the  tenants  could  afford  a 
considerable  diminution  of  their  pro* 
fits.  That  landholders  could  afford  to 
reduce  their  rents,  was  maintained  by 
Mr  ^qring,  on  the  gruqnd  that  they 
enjoyed  greater  advan^ges  in  this 
cpqnt^y  wn  in  any  other.  **  In 
France,”  he  observed,  **  might  be 
seen  persons  of  large  landed  property 
living  on  the  produce  of  that  property, 
in  the  manner  of  the  country  geutle- 
inen,  and  even  the  nobility,  of  this 
island,  in  former  times.  But  it  was 
only  in  this  cpuntry  that  landed  gen¬ 
tlemen  could  go  to  great  towns,  and 
have  great  oisposable  incomes  to 
^nfl  wherever  they  chose.”  The  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  reduction  of  rent  might 
be  infened  from  the  depositions  of 
some  of  the  witnesses.  Mr  Brodie, 
a  great  Scotch  farmer,  deposed,  that 
be  rented  land  to  the  amount  of  60001. 
per  annuna,  pnd  that  some  years  ago 
be  had  only  paid  ^000/.  or  per 
acre.  Suppose  this  gentleman  s  pre* 
tent  rent  were  reduced  by  the  effects 
of  peace,  from  60001.  to  40001.,  would 
not  this,  it  was  argued  by  Mr  Ba¬ 
ring,  have  a  material  operation  on  the 
price  of  the  corn  he  grew  ?  “It 
was  estimated,”  he  said,  **  that,  of  the 
price  of  the  crops,  the  portion  that 
came  to  the  landlord  on  the  best  soils, 
was  one  third  ;  on  average  soils,  per¬ 
haps  one  fourth  ;  and  on  the  wet  cold 
soils,  so  much  talked  of,  only  abopt 
one  fifth.  No  man  would  pretend 
that  it  was  fit,  by  means  of  an  act  of 
parliament,  to  keep  up  an  adventitious 
rent  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner  of  the 
soil ;  or  that  the  House  should  be  calU 
cd  upon  to  do  more  than  to  enable  the 
farmer  to  proceed  with  the  cultivation. 


The  question  was,  what  would  so  ena¬ 
ble  him  ?  Of  the  80s.  per  quarter,  he 
would  calculate,  that  the  landlord  ob¬ 
tained  *2Qt.  as  his  proportion,  and  that 
the  remainder  went  to  the  tenant  for 
profit,  and  for  the  discharge  of  the  ex- 
pences  of  tillage.  Suppose  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  20s.  the  owner  of  the  land 
was  to  receive  only  15s.,  and  the 
profits  and  expences  of  the  tenant 
were  to  be  reduced  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion,  one  fourth,  that  would  leave 
60s.  as  the  price  which  ought  to 
be  named*  after  which,  grain  might  be 
imported  into  this  country.  In  this 
way,  if  a  farm  were  now  let  for  2000/. 
a  year,  the  landlord  would  only  receir  e 
1500/.  in  future,  a  diminution  which  he 
was  able  to  afford.”  As  to  the  expen- 
ces  of  cultivation,  Mr  Baring  contend¬ 
ed,  that,  “  with  the  exception  of  taxes, 
there  was  not  a  single  article  of  ex- 
pence  to  which  a  farmer  was  exposed, 
that  would  not  be  diminished  in  the 
same  rate  with  the  price  of  the  main 
article  of  subsistence.”  He  instanced 
particularly  the  article  of  manure,  and 
observed,  that  stable  dung  would  of 
course  be  inpreased  in  quantity  ;  for,  iL 
Qom  were  90  pbf  ap»  more  horses  would 
be  kept  by  persons  wbo  before  were 
not  able  to  afford  thpm  and  therefore 
manure  would  not  only  be  greater  in 
quantity,  but  cheaper  in  price.  With 
regard  to  labour,  the  maip  expence  to 
whi(;h  the  farmer  is  exposed,  be  affirm¬ 
ed,  that  there  was  no  man  who  would 
yenture  to  denyr<  that  the  price  pf  la¬ 
bour  would  be  Iqwered  by  thp  fall  of 
corn.  'As  to  (.he  profits  of  tfie  tenants, 
^r  Baring  said,  that  **  all  men  >yould 
acknowledge  tl)at  the  improyements  in 
the  situation,  habits,  and  cpmfort  of 
the  tenants,  had  kept  pace  with  those 
of  the  landlords.  Formerly,  a  farmer 
thought  it  a  high  luxury  if  he  was 
rich  enough  tQ  enjoy  his  ale  ;  but  now, 
on  entering  their  houses,  you  are  not 
only  treated  with  a  bottle  of  Port, 
but  sometimes  even  with  Madeira. 
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The  son*  of  these  weskhy  agricultu* 
rists  were  all  fine  gentlenten  ;  instead 
of  following  the  plough*  they  were  fol« 
lowing  the  nounds;  and  the  daughters* » 
instead  of  milking  the  cows,  were 
using  cosmetics  to  their  hands*  that 
they  might  look  delicate*  while  strum¬ 
ming  op  the  harpsichord."  Mr  Ba¬ 
ring  however  admitted*  that  such  a 
degree  of  hardship  existed  as  to  re> 
quire  some  interposition  of  parliament } 
1^  he  proposed  a  temporary  remedy* 
by  fixing  the  importation  price  at  7^. 
for  a  short  time,  and  allowing  it  to  fall¬ 
back  by  a  gradual  diminution. 

Witn  regard  to  the  amount  of  what 
was  called  the  remunerating  price*  it 
was  contended*  that  there  was  not  suf¬ 
ficient  evidence  to  ascertain  what  it 
ought  to  be. — It  was  said*  that  many 
of  the  witnesses  who  had  been  exa¬ 
mined*  had  paid  tio  regard  to  the  di¬ 
minution  in  the  expences  of  cultivation 
which  must  take  place  in  consequence 
of  the  fall  in  the  price  of  com*  but 
that  they  had  made  their  calculations 
invariably  upon  a  high  price  for  la¬ 
bour*  and  a  low  price  for  grain.  In 
consequence  of  this  improper  mode  of 
calculating*  several  persons  went  much 
higher  than  80«.  One  witness  had 
stated*  that  he  could  not  produce  com 
at  less  than  96«. ;  another  bad  stated 
1204  ;  a  third  from  904.  to  lOOl. ;  Mr 
Arthur  Young  87*; ;  Mr  Driver  964.  ; 
Mr  Turnbull  84t.  ;  and  Mr  Brodie 
and  some  others  from  84<4.  to  904. 
A  g^eat  number  of  these  witnesses 
were  much  above  8O4.  and  why  8O4. 
should  be  pitched  upon,  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  conjecture,  but,  besides  that 
several  of  these  witnesses  themselves* 
wlien  more  closely  examined*  made  ad¬ 
missions  which  were  inconsistent  with 
I  the  opinions  given  by  them*  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  witnesses  stated  the  price 
which  would  be  sufficient  to  remune¬ 
rate  the  farmer  considerably  under  804. 
Some  of  them  had  stated  from  70s.  to 
75s.  as  sufficient and  the  general 
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conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  en-' 
dence  was,  that  the  farmer  could  af¬ 
ford  to  sell  his  grain  aC-a  price  a  good^ 
deal  below  8O4. 

In  giving  an  abstract -of  the  reply[ 
made  by  the  supporters  of  the  bill  to 
the  arguments  brought  against  it*  woi 
shall  turn*  in  the  first  pla^*  to  the  rc«; 
marks  made  by  Lord  fiinniag*  in  fn- 
swer  to  what  had  been  said  against  the 
improvement  of  poor  lands.— He. 
that  **  if  such  expressions  as  had  been 
made  use  of  on  the  other  side  were  to 
go  forth  as  the  sentiments  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  on  the  subject*  it  would  cut  up^ 
all  improvement  by  the  roots,  'fhe' 
light  lands  would  be  first  thrown  out 
of  cultivStion  into  degenerate  and  in¬ 
ferior  pasture.  In  many  districts  of 
the  country  a  want  of  capital  was  stdl- 
strongly  felt ;  so  slow  was  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  capital  to  agriculture*  event 
where  there  had  been  encouragement* 
How  much  slower*  then*,  would  be 
the  application  of  it*  if  it  was  pointed¬ 
ly  dneouraged  bv  the  legislature  f- 
When  an  honourable  gentlenun  (Mr 
Baring)  talked  about  1  attempting,  tq 
cultivate  sand  and  rocks*  did  he  recolh 
lect  what  was  the -state  of  the  county 
of  Norfolk*  before  the  new  and  scirQ* 
tific  system  of  agriculture  had  bean 
introduced  there }  Had  he  forgottpn 
what  was  due  to  the  exertions  qf  the 
late  Lord  Townshend?  Norfolk  wsat 
now  a  pattern  to  other  counties  which 
were  more  favoured  ip  their  soil.  From 
the  improvements  of  ag^culture*  we 
might  uow  see  the  progress  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  up  the  sides  of  hills*  which  had 
never  before  been  ploughed.  But  what 
was  to  become  of  such  land  as  that 
of  Norfolk,  if  such  employment  of  c»; 
pital  were  discouraged?  What*  also^ 
was  to  become  of  the  comparatively 
poor  land  of  Scotland*  which  of  late 
presented  such  a  grateful  prospect  | 
Every  man  who  loved  his  country 
must  be  alarmed  at  the  very  idea  of 
any  retrograde  motion  in  such  a  floq- 
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riihiag  lystem  ;  yet  such  was  the 
threatened  conaeqnence  of  rejecting^ 
the  measure  under  consideration,  not 
only  to  England  and  Scotland,  but  to 
Iteland  also,  the  adequate  encourage- 
ment  of  whose  agriculture  was  so  es¬ 
sentially  necessary  to  the  prosperi^, 
the  tranouillization,  and  to  the  cirili- 
zation'  of  a  great  people.** 

The  argument  of  Earl  Grey  and 
Mr  Homer,  that  the  bill  could  afford 
no  protection  to  the  English  farmer 
against  the  Irish  cultivators,  who  could 
OToduce  com  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  in 
England,  was  adverted  to  by  Lord 
Liverpool,  who  admitted,  that  grain 
might  be  raised  cheaper  in  Ireland 
than  in  Enghnd ;  but  this,  he  con¬ 
tended,  -presented  no  objection  to  the 
bill.  **  The  obiwt  was,  not  the  pro- 
tection  of  the  English  or  the  Irish 
landlord,  but  the  general  interests  of 
the  empire,  the  general  interests  of  its 
agriculture,  and  the  general  interests 
oil  the  great  mass  of  consumers  in  the 
whole  united  kingdom.  Even  if  the 
consequence  must  be  to  lower  the  rents 
of  the  English  landlords,  and  raise 
those  of  the  Irish  landlord,  still  this 
formed  no  argument  whatever,  in  his 
view  of  the  question,  against  the  bill, 
which  embraced  the  wlwle  interests  of 
the  empire.” 

In  answer  to  the  argument  against 
the  bill,  that  this  country  could  not  be 
made  to  furnish  a  permanent  supply 
for  its  inhabitants,  and  that,  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  do  so,  land  must  be 
brought  into  cultivation  at  such  an  ex¬ 
pence  as  must  raise  the  price  of  com 
much  ifbove  the  rate  at  which  it  might 
be  obtained  from  abroad,  the  follow¬ 
ing  remarks  were  made  by  the  Earl  of 
Lauderdale : — He  said,  that  **  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  grain  from  foreign  countries 
was  very  small,  in  proportion  to  that 
from  our  own  soil.  The  whole  quan¬ 
tity  of  grain  consumed  in  Great  Bri- 
tain  was  estitqated  at  40  millions  of 
quarters,  of  which  only  1 ,200,000  on 
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an  average  were  imported.  To  pro¬ 
duce  a  cheap  supply,  would  it  not  be 
wiser  to  encourage  the  producers  of 
the  greater  quantity  than  those  who 
supplied  the  lesser  quantity  i  The 
price  of  80a.  would  be  a  ntasimum  ,* 
tor,  if  the  price  rose  above  that  sum 
for  six  weeks,  there  would  be  ^  most 
abundant  importation  from  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  Channel.  It  was  a 
great  mistake  to  proceed  on  the  sup- 
position  that  the  trade  in  grain  was 
free,  while  there  were  so  many  taxes 
which  pressed  on  our  agriculturists.  If 
the  importation  were  open,  there  would 
be  a  bounty  on  foreign  growers  to  im« 
port  into  our  markets.  Five  millions 
of  quarters  might  in  that  case  be  im¬ 
ported.  Such  a  state  of  things  laid 
our  subsistence  at  the  mercy  of  foreign 
powers  ;  and  they  might  raise  a  navy 
against  ns  by  limiting  the  trade  to 
their  own  ships.  If  our  manufactures 
were  to  be  destroyed  by  high  prices, 
foreign  states  migm,  in  such  a  state  of 
things,  put  an  end  to  them  at  once  by 
stopping  importation.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  had  experience  that  encou¬ 
ragement  would  produce  low  prices — 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  cotton  trade, 
the  iron  trade,  and  even  in  the  trade  of 
grain  itself,  the  price  of  which,  under 
a  system  of  efficient  protection,  and 
with  a  bounty  on  exportation,  had 
continued  to  fall  for  a  whole  century. 
It  was  chimerical  to  suppose,  that  the 
farmers  could  combine  to  raise  the 
price  of  corn,  when  they  could  not 
combine  in  any  one  thing.  The  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  free  importation  would 
be,  that,  in  abundant  years,  the  mar¬ 
ket  would  be  overstocked  with  foreigpi 
com, — in  scarce  years,  foreign  nations, 
for  their  own  preservation,  would  be 
obliged  to  hold  back  their  supply. 
The  small  quantity  which  we  now  im¬ 
ported  might  be  very  well  supplied  by 
our  own  farmers.  Capital  was  not 
wanting,  nor  was  the  capital  required 
to  produce  1 ,200,000  quarters,  m  ad- 
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dition  to  the  present  quantity*  great. 
All  that  was  required  was  security )  for 
the  farmers  would  not  apply  their  ca¬ 
pital  writhout  that  security  being  af¬ 
forded  to  their  occupation^  which  was 
given  to  all  other  lines  in  which  capi¬ 
tal  was  employed.’* 

On  the  subject  of  the  effectfs  which 
it  was  supposed  the  proposed  loan 
would  have  on  our  manufactures,  by 
raising  the  price  of  labour,  and  thus 
rendering  our  manufacturers  unable  to 
compete  with  foreigners  ;  it  was  con¬ 
tended  by  the  supporters  of  the  bill, 
in  the  first  place,  that  it  was  quite  a 
mistake  to  suppose,  that  the  market 
price  of  corn  would  be  as  high  as  the 
importation  price.  Tn  addition  to  the 
remarks  on  this  subject  by  the  Earl 
of  Lauderdale,  above  quoted,  we  may 
Select  the  following  observations  by 
Lord  Liverpool.  He  contended,  that 
**  it  had  been  most  fallaciously  argued, 
that  the  import  price  of  80s.  would  be 
the  mmimum  price  of  the  market. 
This  was  negatived  by  all  experience, 
it  appearing  by  the  returns,  that  the 
market  price  had  been  uniformly  be¬ 
low  the  import  price,  except  in  years 
of  scarcity,  and  the  following  year, 
when  the  consequences  of  scarcity 
were  necessarily  felt.  Instead  of  be¬ 
ing  the  mtntmum,  the  import  price 
had  been  more  generally  the  maximum 
in  the  market.  There  was,  therefore, 
no  ground  for  believing,  that  the  im¬ 
port  price  of  80s.  would  be  generally 
the  minimum  price  in  the  market. 
Even  admitting,  however,  that  the 
price  would  be  80s.,  still  the  price  of 
the  quartern  loaf  ought  not  to  be 
more  than  Is.,  a  price  which  could  not 
now  be  felt  by  the  consumer  as  an 
evU.** 

Mr  Western  denied  that  the  impor¬ 
tation  price  was  the  lowest  at  which 
com  could  be  sold  in  England  after 
the  measure  in  contemplation  was  car¬ 
ried  into  effect ;  and  on  this  subject 
ke  referred  for  proof  to  the  experience 


of  former  timet.  While  68s.  was 
the  protecting  price,  and  while  a  boun¬ 
ty  was  given  on  exportation  for  a  oon- 
siderable  period,  the  average  price  of 
wheat  had  been  as  low  as  SOs.  per 
quarter.  A  more  recent  instance  of 
this  might  be  given  from  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  price  of  wheat  had  de¬ 
clined  in  1813  ;  when,  in  consequence 
of  the  expectations  entertaineo  of  a 
peace,  its  value  had  sunk  to  little 
more  than  half  of  what  it  had  been. 
From  the  papers  on  the  table,  this 
would  be  seen  from  the  Deptford  and 
Portsmouth  contract  prices  in  Fe¬ 
bruary  and  November  in  that  year. 
The  contract  price  at  Deptford  for 
wheat  was,  in  February  100s.  per 
quarter.  In  November  it  was  65s.  id., 
and  during  this  period  it  was  to  be  re- 
•  marked,  more  com  was  exported  from* 
than  imported  into  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  The  Portsmouth  contract 
price  was  in  February  102s.,  in  No¬ 
vember,  67si  id.** 

Mr  Western  said,  that "  if  he  were 
to  allow,  that  there  was  a  necessity 
that  grain  should  be  higher  in  tma 
country  than  in  foreign  countries,  thqt 
necessity  arose  out  of  our  taxation. 
But  this  difference  did  not  need  to  give 
that  serious  alarm  to  our  mannfacturera 
which  they  seemed  to  feeL  Grain  was 
not  higher  in  proportion  in  thiscountry 
to  what  it  was  in  foreign  countries, 
now,  than  it  was  sixty  years  ago.  On 
this  subject  he  confessed  he  was  not 
possessed  of  such  ample  information 
as  he  could  have  wished.  But  he 
would  take,  with  regard  to  France, 
the  information  furnished  by  M.  de 
Montesquieu,  the  minister  of  the  in¬ 
terior,  who,  in  hispro^  of  a  law  to 
regulate  the  exportation  of  grain, 
went  back  a  considerable  way  in  his 
examination  of  the  prices  in  France. 
According  to  thnpryet,  the  price  of 
wheat  iu  France,  from  1756  to  17^ 
was  25s.  \0d.  per  quarter,  Eqgliah 
money.  During  the  same  period  of 
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80  years,  it  was  464.  in  England.  At  market,  in  consideration  of  the  giw 
present,  the  average  price  of  wheat  in  advantage>of  security.** 

France  was  45s. ;  and  he  would  take  On  tlw  subject  of  the  injory,  which 
it  in  England,  at  80s.  It  was  obvious,  it  was  alleged  that  our  manufactures 
therefore,  that  the  proportion  between  would  suffer  from  the  high  price  of  la¬ 
the  prices  of  the  two  countries  had  not  bour,  which  would  be  a  consequence  of 
increased  ;  and  if  the  difference  for>  the  high  price  of  com,  Mr  Elliot  said, 
mei  ly  did  not  prevent  the  success  of  that  **  he  was  far  from  denying  the  in¬ 
cur  manufactures,  he  did  not  see  why  fluence  of  the  price  of  com  on  that  of 
it  ought  to  produce  that  effect  now.**  labour ;  but  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
Mr  Western  went  on  to  quote  some  the  degree  of  this  influence  might  be 
remarks  on  this  subject  of  M.  de  Mon-  very  much  varied  by  circumstances, 
tesquieu,  who  said,  that  **  the  manu*  In  Ireland,  for  example,  it  would  have 
•facturer,  if  he  pays  a  little  more  to  his  very  little  effect,  because  com  was  not 
workmen,  can  lay  it  on  his  goods,  and  the  general  subsistence  of  the  country, 
he  ought  therefore  to  be  indifferent  to  In  countries  where  subsistence  formed 
a  slight  augmentation.  The  internal  the  principal  part  of  the  expenditure 
'consumers  being  the  proprietor  who  of  the  labourer,  the  effect  would,  of 
has  sold  his  wheat  to  advantage,  and  course,  be  much  more  considerable, 
the  workman  who  has  received  better  In  England,  much  of  the  expence  of 
SVages,  they  are  all  enabled  to  augment  the  lam>urer  consisted  in  articles  of 
their  enjoyments,  and  consume  more  luxury,  which,  however,  were  become 
manufactured  goods.  If  grain  were  essential  to  his  comfort,  and  were, 
to  fall  so  low  as  some  manufacturers  therefore,  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
would  wish,  who  would  purchase  their  necessaries  of  life.  Now,  the  opera- 
goods  ?  Certainly  neither  the  proprie-  tion  of  the  price  of  com  must  be 
■  tor,  the  farmer,  nor  the  labourer.**—  chiefly  confined  to  that  part  of  the 
These  observations,**  said  Mr  Wes.  price  of  labour  which  belonged  to  sub- 
tern,  **  are  certainly  deserving  of  the  sistence.  It  might,  to  be  sure,  affect, 
most  serious  attention.**—**  My  ho-  in  a  slight  degree,  some  other  articles, 
nourable  friend,  (  Mr  Philips,)**  con.  but  several  it  could  not  affect  ataU,  and 
tinued  Mr  Western,  *'  seems  to  have  in  these  articles  consisted  the  differ- 
contemplated  with  great  composure,  ence  between  the  prices  of  this  and 
the 'absolute  destruction  of  the  agri-  other  countries.” — He  continued  to 
culture  of  a  great  part  of  the  country,  say,  that  **  the  real  source  of  the  dear- 
According  to  him,  cctain  poor  dis-  ness  of  England  was  the  weight  of  its 
tricts  of  this  country  ought  to  give  taxation  ;  and  that  the  operation  of 
way  to  certain  rich  districts  of  France  this  cause  cannot  be  expected  speedily 
and  Flanders.  1,  for  one,  confess  that  to  cease.** — Lord  Liverpool  cootend- 
I  do  not  well  understand  this  policy,  ed,  that  **  the  success  of  our  manufu:- 
Do  not,  I  would  ask,  these  poor  dis-  tures  did  not  depend  upon  cheapness 
‘  tricts  afford  a  market  to  our  manufac-  of  labour,  but  upon  capital,  credit, 
turers  f  Does  not  Ireland,  for  exam-  and  fuel.  The  superior  advantages 
pie,  take  our  manufactures  in  return  we  derived  from  capital  and  cr^it 
tor  her  produce  ?  Is  it  not  safer  to  were  well  known  ;  and  our  abundance 
rely  on  such  a  market,  than  on  one  in  of  fuel  was  an  inestimable  advantage, 
other  countries  ?  Of  the  one  we  may  Tlie  importance  of  this  latter  article 
be  deprived,  but  of  the  other  we  can-  was  clearly  shewn  by  the  thriving  es- 
;  noL  We  ought  therefore,  in  fairness,  tablishments  of  manufactories  in  those 
to  give  way  something  in  extent  of  counties  where  coal  was  plentiful.  Our 
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mat  excellence  Ifl  machinery  gave  us 
hkewise  a  decided  superiority. '  Cheap, 
nets  of  labour  was,  therefore,  a  se> 
condary  consideration,  and  they  had 
the  evidende  of  the  manufacturers 
themselves  St  the  bar  of  the  House 
with  regard  to  the  Orders  in  Council^ 
that  they  considered  cheapness  of  la¬ 
bour  as  comparatively  of  little  impor. 
tance.  As  to  the  labourers  themselves 
who  were  employed  in  manufactures, 
he  bad  no  doubt,  that,  if  they  had  to 
chule  between  cheapness  of  btead  and 
a  reduction  of  wages,  and  bread  at  its 
present  price  with  the  present  wages, 
they  would  not  hesitate  to  prefer  thC 
latter.  With  regard  to  the  effect  ih 
the  rite  of  the  price  of  grain  compared 
with  that  of  wages,  there  was  no  doubt 
that  though  wages,  particularly  of 
labourers  by  the  day  or  week,  had 
risen  in  proportion  to  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  'grain,  the  wages  of  those 
who  worked  by  the  piece  had  not 
risen  in  the  same  proportion.” — HiS 
lordship,  however,  contended,  upon 
the  authority  of  a  report  made  to  the 
French  legislative  body  by  a  member 
of  the  executive  governmertt,  that  for 
a  long  period  the  price  of  cord  had 
risen  in  France  in  the  same  proportion 
As  in  England. 

It  was  strenuously  contended  by 
several  of  the  supporters  6f  the  bilU 
that  no  advantage  would  be  derived 
from  a  reduction  of  rents,  but  that,  on 
the  contrary^  it  vVouId  produce  very 
serious  evils.  It  was  contended,  that 
the  consequence  of  the  diminished  in¬ 
comes  of  thl;  landholders  would  be  a 
diminished  expenditure,  and  COnso. 
quently  a  great  diminution  in  the 
home  market  for  manufactures  and 
commodities  of  every  kind.  Manu¬ 
facturers  and  tradesmen,  it  was  said, 
would  find  themselves  in  a  much  worse 
situation,  with  cheap  bread,  and  a 
want  of  demand  for  their  goo^  than 
.with  a  high  price  of  bread  and  a 
brisk  trade.  But  it  was  further  ar¬ 


gued,  that  any  diminution  of  rent 
which  was  at  all  practicable^ '  would 
have  a  very  trifling  e'Sect  on  the  price 
of  com.  On  this  subject  Mr  Wes- 
tcti)  stated,  that  he  Had  made  Some 
Calculations.  He  calculated,  >  that 
,every  10a. -which  were  added  to  the 
rent  or  expences  of  land,  made  an  ad> 
dition  of  8a.  to  a  quarter  of  vrheat,  and 
i4ct  vend.  Taking,  then,  the  whole 
rental  of  the  COuntty  at  30*.  per  ticvtt 
(and  this,  he  said,  he  was  satisfied  waa 
above  the  rate  at  which  it  ought  to  be 
taken,)  it  would  be  seen,  that  the  an> 
nihilstion  of  the  entire  rent  would  on¬ 
ly  diminish  Cora  10a.  pbr  quarter. 
Even  after  this  reduction  of  bis  ex¬ 
pence,  therefore,  by  ah  entire  annlht. 
fation  of  his  rent,  the  English  fanner 
could  not  compete  with  the,  fdreign 
grower.  If  a  reduction  of  10a.  per 
acre  were  made  in  the  rent  of  land, 
this  would  only  diminish  the  price  of 
the  quarter  of  corn  Sa.  4<f.,  and  this 
would  only  ihake  a  difference  of  hard¬ 
ly  three-farthings  in  the  loaf.  Mr 
Western,  theretote,  held  the  consi¬ 
deration  of  rent  to  be  a  very  imaaate. 
rial  part  of  the  subjecti— Mr  Whit¬ 
bread  (in  a  very  ingenious  speech* 
which  contained  a  statement  of  his 
difficulties  On  the  question,  without 
coming  to  any  definite  conclusion,) 
contended,  that  the  clamour  which 
had  been  raised  against  high  rents  was  a 
most  Unfounded,  and  a  most  unwise  cla¬ 
mour,  and  always  excited  his  indigna¬ 
tion.  Taking  the  country  through,  the 
rents  had  not  been  raised  beyond  what 
they  ought  to  be,  according  to  existing 
circumstances  ;  and  it  should  never  be 
forgotten,  that  the  landed  interests 
were  inseparable  from  our  commercial 
prosperity.  The  rise  of  rents  had 
been  a  ^ir  increase,  resulting  from  the 
depreciation  of  money,  and  the  rise  of 
prices.  A  consklerabie  part  of  the 
capital  of  landlords  had  been  expended 
on  inclosures,  -on  roads,  on  draining  ; 
ami  an  increase -of.  raic  had  gentralK 
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stimulated  the  indostiy  of  the  farmer, 
so  as  to  make  his  land  more  produc* 
live  than  before.** 

It  was  further  maintained,  that,  if 
the  reduction  of  rent,  the  principal  ar« 
tide  of  the  hirmer*s  expence,  Ivould 
be  productive  of  so  little  effect,  still 
less  could  be  expected  from  the  rcduc* 
tion  of  other  articles  of  ex  pence.  A 
very  heavy  article  of  the  farmer*8  ex¬ 
pence  consists  in  the  amount  of  his 
taxes,  not  merely  direct,  but  indirect. 
Of  this  article  of  expence  no  reduction 
could  be  expected.  It  was  shewn  by 
Lord  Binning,  that  the  taking  off  the 
property  tax  would  produce  a  very  in¬ 
considerable  effect  on  the  expence  of 
cultivation.  He  stated  the  tenant's 
property  tax  at  2s.  6d.  v)er  acre  at  the 
very  highest ;  and,  as  the  average  of 
a  wheat  crop  was  at  least  three  quar¬ 
ters  to  the  acre,  it  followed,  that  lOcf. 
per  quarter  was  as  much  as  the  pro¬ 
perty  tax  affected  the  price  of  wheat. 
Asides,  he  remarked,  the  removal  of 
the  property  tax  could  not  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  clear  gain  to  the  farmer ;  as 
other  taxes  would  be  imposed  in  its 
place.  Lord  Binning  took  occasion 
to  remark  on  the  observations  which 
had  been  nuide  by  Mr  Baring  on  the 
mode  of  living  of  farmers  and  their  fa¬ 
milies.  **  It  appeared  to  him,**  he  said, 
**  surprising  that  Mr  Baring  should 
have  forgotten  the  growth  of  the 
wealth  and  magnificence  of  the  trades¬ 
people  within  the  same  time.  They, 
too,  occasionally  indulged  themselves 
with  wine  as  well  as  the  farmers  ;  but 
he  was  so  far  from  being  displeased  at 
this,  that  he  was  happy  to  see  the  in¬ 
creasing  wealth  of  the  mercantile  part 
of  the  community.**  Mr  Baring*s  re¬ 
marks  also  called  forth  the  animadver¬ 
sions  of  Mr  Huskisson,  who  contrast¬ 
ed  that  gentleman's  picture  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  mode  of  living  of  the  farmers,  by 
a  picture  of  the  luxury  of  our  mer- 
clumts,  **  who  have  exchaaged  their 
saMg  dwellings  in  the  city  far  magnifi- 
mansions  in  the  squares  at  the  west 


end  of  the  town  ;  and  who,  instead  of 
dining  at  one  o'clock,  along  with  their 
clerks,  as  their  forefathers  did,  were 
now  to  be  seen  sitting  down  to  a  table 
profuse  in  its  variety  of  dishes,  at  six 
and  seven  o'clock.**  Mr  Huskisson 
very  properly  added,  that  be  (hd 
not  complain  that  it  was  so  t  he  ho¬ 
noured  the  industry,  and  gloried  in 
the  success  which  occasioned  it ;  and, 
though  the  comparison  might  appear 
invidious,  he  was  driven  into  it  by  the 
equally  invidious  comparison  made  by 
the  hoD.  gentleman.** 

On  the  hut  branch  of  the  question, 
the  amount  of  the  importation  price, 
it  viras  contended  that  the  grounds  for 
fixing  on  80s.  were  perfectly  sufficient. 
Mr  Western  maintained,  that  80f. 
a  quarter  aras  not  a  price  that  ought 
to  give  any  uneasiness,  or  that  looked 
like  a  scarcity  price.  The  average 
price  of  wheat  during  the  last  twenty 
years  was  SSe.  During  the  first  ten  of 
these  years,  it  was  73x.  If  the  price 
of  wheat  ten  years  ago  was  ?8s.,  could 
80(.  now  be  considered  more  than  a 
fair  price  ^  During  the  first  ten  of  the 
last  twenty  years,  what  was  our  taxa¬ 
tion  ?  In  1792,  the  whole  of  our  taxes 
amounted  only  to  16  millions.  When 
wheat  was  at  7Ss.,  the  taxes  were  34> 
millions  ;  and  at  present  our  taxes  ex¬ 
ceeded  ^  millions.  In  taking  80s., 
therefore,  he  was  taking  the  very  lowv 
est  rate  at  udiich  the  import  prico  conld 
be  fixed.**  The  Earl  of  Liverpool 
contended,  that  **  it  was  erroneous  to 
say,  that  there  was  no  evidence  to  jus¬ 
tify  the  price  of  80*.  The  fact  was, 
that  the  evidence  on  this  point  varied 
from  72s.  to  96a.  The  medium  of 
these  prices,  according  to  the  weight 
of  the  evidence,  might  perhaps  luve 
been  calculated  at  sEs.,  hut  under  the 
circumstances  of  a  diminution  of  tax¬ 
ation  and  of  other  burdens  upon  agri¬ 
culture,  the  price  of  80s.  had  OMn 
fixed  u^n  ;  and  that,  he  maintained, 
was  a  fair  protecting  price." 
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CHAP.  IV. 


Observations  on  the  PoUcy  of  the  Com^SHk 


1h  forming  an  opinion  respecting  the  bled  to  diminish  and  confine  the  com. 
policy  of  the  present  system  of  com  merce  of  the  enemy,  and,  in  the  same 
uws,  art  have  had  much  donbt  and  hesi>  proportion,  to  enlarge  and  extend  onr 
tadon  {  and,  though  the  conclusions  at  own.  In  propordon  as  other  nations 
which  we  have  arrived  are  the  result  of  became  the  allies  or  vassals  oi  France, 
slow  and  deliberate  reflection,  and  are,  we  were  enabled  also  to  destroy  their 
consequently,  satisfactory  to  ourselves,  commerce,  and  to  deprive  them  of 
yet  we  are  very  far  from  saying,  that  their  colonial  possessions  (  and  in  this 
they  must,  therefore,  he  just.  We  have  mauner  we,  by  degrees,  acquired  a 
too  much  respect  for  the  many  acute  commercial  monopoly  quite  unprece- 
reasoners  whose  concluaions  have  been  dented.  The  effect  waaa  rapid  increase 
the  reverse  of  ours,  tovlogmatiae  upon  in  our  manubetures,  and  consequent- 
the  subject ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  ly  in  our  wealth ;  and  this  increase 
our  confidence  is  increased  by  the  con.  was  necessarily  attended  by  a  great 
sidermtioti,  that  the  opinion  which  we  addidon  to  our  population,  and  a  great 
have  fon^  is  supported  by  the  au.  extendon  of  our  agriculture.  It  is 
thority  of  some  df  the  ablest  of  our  stated  by  Mr  Colquhoun,  that,  ac« 
statesmen  and  political  economists.  ^  cording  to  the  census  taken  in  1801, 
In  considering  this  question,  the  and  that  in  1811,  the  increase  of  the 
two  great  problems  to  be  solved,  lare,  population  of  Great  Britain,  in  these 
the  causes  of  the  great  progressive  rise  ten  years,  was  neariy  a  million  and  a 
in  the  price  of  com  from  about  the  half  of  souls.  For  the  subsistence  of 
year  1792  to  the  ymr  1819,  and  the  this  increasing  populadon,  a  great  ad. 
prodigious  increase  in  the  agricidture  didonal  supply  of  com  became  neces. 
and  wealth  of  the  country  during  that  sary ;  and,  in  order  to  procure  it,  m 
period  I  and  the  causes  of  the  depres*  vast  quantity  of  new  land  was  brought 
sion  of  prices  that  took  place  in  1819,  into  culdvation,  to  the  extent,  it  has 
followed  by  an  almost  unexampled  de*  been  estimated,  of  above  two  millions 
gree  of  national  distress.  of  acres.  To  this  must  be  added  the 

For  twenty  years  previous  to  the  returns  of  a  very  large  capital  employ, 
commencement  of  our  present  calami*  cd  in  improving  land,  which  had  been 
ties,  a  number  of  canies  combined,  in  formerly  only  imperfectly  cultivated, 
a  remarkable  manner,  to  promote  the  bat  of  which  the  produce  was  now  in 
agricultural  improvement  of  Britain,  many  instances  more  than  doubled  by 
After  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  the  expenditure  of  money  and  labour* 
with  France,  we  were  gradually  ena*  This  great  increase  in  our  nation4 
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wealth,  and  extension  of  agriculture, 
were  necessarily  accompanied  by  a 
progressiye  rise  in  the  price  of  com, 
and  in  the  rent  of  land.  It  is  a  pecu* 
liar  quality  of  the  produce  of  the 
ground,  contrasted  with  the  other  pro* 
ducts  of  industry,  that  its  price,  be¬ 
sides  replacing  the  capital  employed 
to  raise  it,  with  the  usual  profit  of 
stock,  and  paying  the  ex  pence  of  la¬ 
bour,  affords  a  surplus,  or  rent,  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  ground.  This  excess 
in  the  price  of  raw  produce  above  the 
cost  of  its  production,  from  which  it 
yields  a  rent,  has  been  noticed  by  al¬ 
most  all  our  writers  on  political  eco- 
homy,  none  of  whom,  hoWevei‘,  be¬ 
fore  Mr  Malthus,  appear  to  have  view^ 
ed  it  in  its  true  light.  Most  of  them, 
and  even  Smith  himself,  in  speaking 
of  the  high  price  of  produce,  which  is 
the  cause  of  tent,  treat  this  as  a  kind 
of  monopoly  price,  beneficial  to  those 
who  receive  it,  but  proportionally  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  community,  who  pay  it. 
£ut  Mr  Malthus*  has  demonstrated, 
that  the  rent  of  land  has  no  resemblance 
whatever  to  a  monopoly,  and  that  its 
existence  is  not  only  inseparable  from 
the  cultivationof  the  ground,  bnt  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  wealth  and  improvement  of 
every  country.  In  the  earlier  stages 
of  society,  the  cultivation  of  land 
would,  at  fi  at,'  like  any  other  kind  of 
Industry,  yield  only  wages  and  profit  i 
for,  where  good  land  was  in  abundance, 
nobody  would  pay  any  rent  for  it.  In 
such  a  state  of  society  there  is  neither 
tenant  nor  landlord.  The  proprietor 
occupies  as  much  ground  as  he  can 
cultivate  by  the  aid  of  hi's  family  and 
bis  servants,  whieh  last  are  usually 
slaves  or  bondsmen.  The  profit  of 
the  capital,  and  the  wages  of  the  la¬ 
bour  employed  upon  it,  however,  must 
be  high.  But  as  capital  accumula¬ 
ted  beyond  the  means  of  employing 
it  on  the  most  fertile  lands,  profits 

•  Essb)  on  the  Natur: 


would  be  diminished,  and,  as^pula- 
tion  increased,  the  wages  of  la^ur 
would  fall.  But  the  demand  for  com 
would  go  on  increasing.  Part  of  the 
accumulated  capital  would  be  employ, 
ed  on  the  more  expensive  cultivation 
of  inferior  soils  ;  and,  if  the  cultivation 
of  these  soils  could  afford  the  usual 
profit  Oft  capital  at  the  time,  the  cul- 
tivatfon  of  the  more  fertile  soils  would 
now  afford  an  excess  above  this  rate  of 
profit,  the  price  of  the  produce  being 
the  same,  whether  raised  on  the  richer 
or  poorer  soils.  It  is  this  excess  which 
constitutes  rent ;  and  its  nature  is  the 
same,  "i  l' .ther  it  is  received  by  the  oc¬ 
cupier  of  the  ground,  or  by  another 
person  to  whom  he  has  let  it.  .  For  at 
time  the  occupiers  of  land  might  them¬ 
selves  receive  this  excess  above  the 
usual  rate  of  profit,  or,  in  oth«-r  words, 
might  unite  the  character  of  landlord 
and  tenant ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see,  that, 
in  the  progress'^of  society,  a  separation 
of  these  characters  would  take  place  ; 
and  that,  when  this  excess  l^aase 
sufficiently  large,  the  proprietors  would 
be  satisfied  to  subsist  upon  it  without 
trouble,  leaving  it  to  others  to  make 
the  usual  profits  of  capital  bv,  the  ac¬ 
tual  culdvatioo  of  the  grounA'  .i; 

Such  being  the  nature  of  rent,  it  is 
plain,  that  it  must  continue,  to.  rise 
along  with  the  progressive  improve¬ 
ment  of  a  country  in  wealth,  popula¬ 
tion,  and  agriculture.  As  wedth  and 
population  increase,  the  demand  for 
subsistence  increases  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  ;  to  supply  this  demand,  not 
only  the  better  soils  must  be  rendered 
more  productive  by  expensive  improve- 
ments,  but  also  more  land  of  inferior 
quality  must  be  brought  into  cultiva¬ 
tion.  When  these  poorer  soils  are  pro'- 
gressively  brought  into  tillage,  they 
at  first  yield  little  or  no  rent,  but  they 
are  culuvated  if  they  can  be  made  to 
pay  the  expences  of  cultivation }  and, 

and  Progress  of  Rent.  » 
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when  theie  ezpence*  are  leueoed,  in 
conRcquence'ot  the  fall  in  the  profit# 
of  stock,  or  in  the  wages  of  labour,  or 
in  consetjuence  of  improrrd  modes  of 
agriculture,  lands  of  yet  more  indiffe¬ 
rent  qualky  can  be  broken  op  by  the 
plough,  and  will  repay  i  the  labour. 
When  the  poorest  lands  will  pay  the 
capence  of  cultivation,  the  more  fertile 
ones  will  yield  a  renty  and  the  rent 
will  be  greater  or  lets  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  soil. 

Thus  rents  must  rise  progressive¬ 
ly.  in  every  case  where  the  agriculture 
of  a  country  is  extending  itsmf.  This 
may  take  place  even  where  there  is  no 
rise  in  prices,  which  will  happen 
where  the  increase  of  the  demand  is 
counterpoised  by  the  diminution  in  the 
expence  of  production,  occasioned  by 
the  diminution  in  the  profits  of  stock, 
or  the  greater  economy  of  labour. 
But  when  a  country  is  increasing  ra¬ 
pidly  in  its  wealth,  commerce.  manu» 
factures  and  population,  the  increase 
in  the  demand  for  corn  will  tend  much 
more  to  raise  the  price  than  the  othlr 
causes  will  tend  to  keep  it  down.  In 
a  rapidly  advancing  country,  therefore, 
the  price  of  com.  as  well  as  the  rent  of 
land,  will  continue  in  a  constant  state 
of  advancement. 

This  principle,  then,  will  go  a 
good  way  in  explaining  why  the  price 
of  corn  has  risen  so  much  higher  in 
Britain  than  in  France,  or  any  other 
country.  France  is  a  great  agricultu¬ 
ral  country,  but  not  a  wealthy  one. 
She  has  not  niade  nearly  such  great 
advances  as  Britain  in  manufactures 
and  population ;  her  aoriculture,  there¬ 
fore,  has  advanced  nmch  more  slow¬ 
ly,  and,  consequently,  the  operation 
of  the  ’  principle  of  increase  in  the 
rent  of  land,  and  the  price  of  com, 
has  taken  place  in  a  comparatively 
small  degree.  That  it  has  taken  place, 
however,  is  evident  from  the  circum¬ 
stance.  that  the  prices  of  grain  are  now 
permanently  higher  in  France  than 


they  were  thirty  dr  forty  years  ago* 
and  that  this  rise  appears  to  be  greater 
than  could  be  accounted  for  from  the 
fall  in  the  vidue  of  the  precious  metal# 
during  that  period. 

Although,  however,  it  thus  appears* 
that  we  could  not  have  risen  to  our 
present  pre-eminence  in  national  wealtlv 
and  prosperity— -we  say  praentt  not¬ 
withstanding  the  distress  under  whicli 
we  now  laTOur,  because  we  believo 
this  to  be  merely  a  cloud  on  our  hori-' 
zon,  which  will  soon  pass  away— with¬ 
out  the  price  of  com  rising  much 
above  the  level  of  prices  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  nations,  yet  we  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  prices  would  have  reached- 
the  height  they  did.  without  the  con¬ 
currence  of  other  causes.  The  acci¬ 
dental  occurrence  of  several  bad  sea¬ 
sons.  particnlarly  those  of  the  years 
1799  and  1800 ;  and  the  great  scarci¬ 
ty  and  consequent  high  prices  which 
they  produced,  were  the  means  of  for- 
cing^  a'  great  quantity  of  additional 
land  into  cultivation.  The  scarcity 
at  that  time  was  increased  by  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  obtaining,  corn  by-  importa¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  effect  of  the  great  addi¬ 
tional  home  production  ptoved  to  be. 
not  to  occasion  such' an  overflow  in 
the  market,  or  such  a  depression  of 
prices,  as  to  throw  out  of  cultivation 
any  of  the  additional  land  which  had- 
lately  been  taken  in.  but  merely  to- 
render  us  more  independent  than  for¬ 
merly  of  foreign  aid,  which  became 
more  and  more  difficult  to  be  obtain¬ 
ed.  Accordingly,  our  agriculture  in¬ 
creased  so  rapidly,  that,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  immense  increase  of  popula¬ 
tion,  the  supply  began  to  come  pretty 
near  the  demand.  This  appears  from 
the  circumstance,  that,  although  the 
crop  1812  was  a  very  deficient  one. 
yet  all  that  we  could  obtain  from 
abroad  to  supply  the  deficiency  was 
100.000  quarters.  Had  that  crop 
been  an  abundant  one,  it  would  have 
supplied  the  demand  ;  and  it  may  be 
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further  inferred  from  this  circum* 
ttance,  that  the  crop  1813,  which  was 
a  very  abundant  one,  was  sufficient  for 
the  whole  consumption  of  the  coun* 
try. 

'  The  depressed  state  of  our  curren* 
cy  is  assigned  by  many  writers,  as  one 

Seat  cause  of  the  high  price  of  grain. 

s  this  very  difficult  subject  enters  es* 
sentially  into  the  merits  of  the  ques> 
tion  before  us,  it  is  necessary  to  eza* 
mine  it  with  connderable  care.  We 
do  not  think  that  the  alleged  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  our  currency  has  been  esta¬ 
blished  by  sufficient  evidence.  There 
seems,  indeed,  little  reason  to  doubt, 
that  a  considerable  diminution  has 
within  these  last  fifty  or  sixty  years 
taken  place  over  all  Europe,  in  the 
value  of  the  precious  metals,  owing  to 
the  great  increase  in  the  produce  of 
the  American  mines,  and  tne  diminu¬ 
tion  in  the  use  of  those  metals,  arising 
from  the  substitution  of  paper ;  but 
we  see  no  sufficient  reason  to  believe, 
that  our  paper  currency  has  ever  been 
in  a  state  of  depreciation. 

The  circumstances  on  which  the  op¬ 
posite  opinion  is  founded  are,  that  since 
the  suspension  of  cash  payments  from 
the  Bank  of  England  in  1797,  a  great 
increase  progressively  took  place  in 
the  issues  of  paper  from  the  bank  ; 
that  a  difference  then  began  to  take 
place  between  the  market  price  and 
mint  price  of  gold,  which  increased 
along  with  the  quantity  of  paper  in 
circulation ;  that,  at  the  same  time,  the 
foreign  exchanges  became  more  and 
more  against  this  country  {  and  that 
these  circumstances  were  attended  with 
corresponding  rises  in  the  price  of 
com.  It  was  observed  that,  in  1813, 
when  the  Bank  of  England  paper  had 
increased  to  twenty  tnillions,  bullion 
was  sold  for  5/.  10s.  per  ounce,  instead 
of  31.  17s.  lOfd.  the  mint  price  ;  the 
course  of  exchange  with  Hamburgh 
was  above  twenty  per  cent,  against 
this  country,  and  wheat  was  Ills,  per 


quarter.  It  was  observed,  that,  on 
the  abdication '  of  Buonaparte,  the 
price  of  bullion  sunk  to  nearly  the 
mint  price,  the  price  of  exchange  be¬ 
came  much  more  favourable,  and  the 
price  of  grain  rapidly  firiL  iThese  cir¬ 
cumstances  have  b^  stated  at  af¬ 
fording  complete  evidence  of  the  de¬ 
preciation  of  our  paper  currency,  and 
of  the  effect  of  this  depreciation  in 
raising  the  price  of  grain. 

But  we  cannot  admit,  that  our  pa¬ 
per  currency  underwent  any  deprecia¬ 
tion,  without'  supposing  that  tnis  de¬ 
preciation  proceeded  either  from  a  want 
of  confidence  in  the  credit  of  the  na¬ 
tional  batik,  or  from  an  excess  in  the 
quantity  of  the  circulating  medium. 
The  first  of  these  suppositions  is 
plainly  absurd  ;  for  there  was  no  want 
of  public  confidence  at  the  period  of 
the  alleged  depreciation  in  the  curren-. 
cy.  The  whole  of  the  enormous  mo¬ 
ney  transactions  of  the  country  were 
petformed  by  means  of  this  paper  cur¬ 
rency,  without  the  smallest  hnitation 
or  feeling  of  insecurity ;  and  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  from  which  a  depreciation 
in  its  value  was  inferred,  might  have 
proceeded  from  a  rise  in  the  value  of 
bullion,  in  place  of  a  fall  in  the  value 
of  paper.  If  bullion,  from  any  causcf 
became  scarce,  its  price  would  rise 
like  that  of  any  other  commodity.  An 
ounce  of  it  might  sell  for  five  or  six 

Sounds  sterling,  and  a  guinea  might 
e  exchanged  for  35s.  or  26s.  But  it 
must  be  observed,  that  it  would  be 
only  as  bullion  that  a  guinea  would  be 
so  exchanged.  No  person,  who  meant 
merely  to  put  ^  guinea  to  its  proper 
use,  would  gi^  more  than  the  stand¬ 
ard  value  for  it  i  and  accordingly,  gui¬ 
neas  were  bought  up  at  the  high  rate 
of  25«.  or  26s.  solely  by  persons  whose 
object  it  was  to  convert  them  into  bul¬ 
lion.  There  never  was  an  instance  of 
a  difference  being  made  in  our  markets 
between  the  prices  of  commodities  in 
paper,  and  in  specie.  Tbit  is  the  great 
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nurkof  dutinetioft b^ween  the  state* 
of  oor  corrency,  and  aome  of  the  de¬ 
preciated  paper  curreocies  on  the  con- 
thieaty  such  as  the  French  assignats* 
to  which  it  has  often  been  frompared  t 
for  in  France*  when  the  depreciation  of 
the  assigaats  had  taken  phux*  it  vfas 
customary*  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
buying  and  sdling*  tp  give  a  whole 
handful  of  them  for  an  article  which 
could  be  purchased  for  a  few  iouu  d’- 
ort.  In  tMt  case*  the  paper  was  cer¬ 
tainly  depreciated*  while  die  gold  re¬ 
mained  stationary  ;  but  the  cases  are 
plainly  quite  different.~As  to  the 
other  supposition,  the  over-abundance 
of  the  circulating  medium,  this  is  plain¬ 
ly  not  to  be  inforred  from  the  single 
circninstance  of  the  bank  paper  ha¬ 
ving  been  increased  fr(>m  ten  to  twen¬ 
ty  millions  ;  for*  in  order  to  establisb 
this  inference,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
shew*  that  the  increase  both  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  trade  and  foreign  commerce  of 
the  country*  did  not  require  an  increase 
of  the  circulating  me^um,  equal  to 
that  which  actually  took  place  ;  a 
proportion  of  which  the  proof  would, 
ure  apprehend,  no  easy  matter. 
That  our  paper  currency,  during  the 
period  of  its  supposed  depreciadon, 
was  not  more  than  sufficient  to  answer 
the  demand  of  the  country,  may  be 
concluded  from  the  circumstance,  that 
a  conMderable  quantity  of  the  paper  of 
country  banks  was  in  circulation.  In 
the  ordinary  state  of  things*  the  iuue 
of  paper  is  limited  by  its  converdbility 
into  specie.  The  objection  to  pay  in 
niecie  is  said,  by  those  who  maintain 
the  -depreciation  of  the  currency*  to 
have  kept  down  the  issues  of  the  bulnk 
previous  to  1797 ;  and  the  subsequent 
over  issues*  they  say,  have  been  occa* 
sibned  by  the  removal  of  this  restraint. 
This*  however*  does  not  apply  to  coun¬ 
ty  banks*  because  the  convertibility 
of  their  notes  into  those  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  must  have  operated  as  a 
check  upon  over-issues  on  their  part. 
Had,  tnerefore,  the  ccuntry  banks 


made  over-isaues  of  notes  ta  any  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  when  the  channel  of 
circulation  was  already  fuU*  these 
notes,  instead  of  being  absorbed  in  the 
drculation,  must  have  returned  as  tut 
as  they  were  issued.  But  this  did  not 
happen  ;  and  the  reason  appears  to  be* 
that  the  notes  of  the  country  bankers* 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land,  were  necessary  for  the  purposea 
of  the  country. 

Had  the  increase  in  the  issues  from 
the  Bank  of  England'  produced  a  de- 
preciadon  in  its  paper,  the  difference 
between  the  value  of  paper  and  of 
gold  should  have  gradually  incrcMed. 
along  with  the  amount  of  the  issues. 
But  this  was  not  the  case.  In  tha 
year  1796,  the  amount  of  the  cir« 
culating  paper  of  the  bank  was  be¬ 
tween  nine  and  ten  millions,  and  the 
price  of  bullion  was  Si.  17s.  6d.  per 
ounces  in  1797,  the  amount  of  the 

aer  was  about  eight  millions  and  a 
and  the  price  of,  bullion  was  S4, 
1 7s.  104<f.  From  this  time  to  the  year 
1808,  the  amount  of  bank  paper  gra¬ 
dually  increased  to  above  seventeen 
millions,  while  the  price  of  gold  only 
rose  to  4/.  per  ounce.  On  ^  cessa- 
tioq  of  hostilities  in  1814,  the  price  of 
bullion  suddenly  fell  from  5l.  10s.  to 
4/.  As.*  while  the  circulation  of  the 
Bank  of  England  notes  increased  from 
2S  to  27  millions.  Here,  therefore* 
there  was  no  correspondence  between 
the  cause  and  its  supposed  effect. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  1809  that  a 
considerable  rise  took  place  in  the  price 
of  bullion.  In  that  year  it  rose  very 
suddenly ;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
year  1810,  was  at  4/.  ISs.  From  that 
period  it  still  continued  to  rise  till  the 
return  of  peace  in  1814,  at  which  pe¬ 
riod  it  had  risen  so  high  as  51.  lOs.* 
when  it  rapidly  foil  to  an  inconsidera¬ 
ble  height  above  the  standard.  On 
the  return  of  Buonaparte  from  Elba* 
the  price  of  bullion  rose  to  its  former 
height*  and  again  fell  after  the  battle 
of  Waterloo.  These  fluctuations  were 
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certainly  attended  by  corresponding'  to  be  unsucoertful.  If  a  person'  in  ■ 
varieties  in  the  course  of  exchange,  London  bought  a  bill  on  Hamburgh, 
which  was  most  against  this  country  he  was  oblig^  to  pay  above'SO  per/ 
when  bullion  was  at  the  highest  price. .  cent,  of  premium,  if  heipurcha^* 
But  these  circumstances  may  be  ac-  with  paper  |  but  if  he  bought  the  bill 
counted  for  without  the  necessity  of  with  I^Uion,  he  paid  a  premium  of  only 
«upp08ing  a  depreciation  of  our  paper  6  or  7  per  cent.  The  real  difference  of 
currency.  exchange,  therefore,  it  was  argued. 

In  1808,  when  we  began,  to  send  was  only  6  or  7  percent,  against  this 
large  armies  to  Spain,  our  foreign  ex-  country,  and  the  additional  difference 
penditure  was  increased  beyond  all  was  occasioned  by  the  depreciation  of  < 
proportion  to  what  it  had  formerly  our  paper.-j*  It  thus  appears,  that  the 
been  ;  and  this  expenditure  continued  difference  of  the  exchanges  did  not 
to  be  very  great  till  the  end  of  the  war.  arise  solely  from  an  unfavourable  ba- 
Large  quantities  of  specie  were  con*  lance  of  trade  |  but  it  does  not  follow, 
tinually  sent  abroad,  not  only  to  an-  astheonlyaltemative,thatitprocccd- 
swer  our  military  ex  pences,  but  to  pay  •  ed  from  the  depreciation  of  our  cur- 
subsidies  to  our  northern  allies.  The  rency.  It  was  admitted,  that  when  the 
country  was  drained  of  its  bullion,  the  apparent  difference  of  exchange  was 
want  of  which  was  supplied  by  increa-  above;  twenty  per  cent.,  the  real'  dif- 
sed  issues  of  paper ;  and  the  natural  ference  of  exchange  was  from  five 
consequence  of  this  was,  that  a  local  to  eight  per  cent,  against  Great  Bri- 
and  temporary  rise  in  the  price  of  bul-  tain.  This  difference,' according  to 
lion  took  place  in  this  country,  arising  the  common  principles  of  exchange, 
from  its  scarcity.  This  simple  view  arose  from  this  country  being  obliged 
of  the  matter  accounts  for  the  high  to  remit  specie  to  Hamburgh,  dec.  Du- 
market  price  of  bullion,  and  for  the  ring  ttie  period  of  unfavourable  ex- 
circumstance  which  has  been  held  as  change,  remittances  from  London  to 
the  most  unequivocal  evidence  of  a  de-  Hamburgh  must  have  been  made  by 
preciated  currency,  the  exchange  of  a  the  actual  transmission  of  specie.  If, 
guinea  for  25<.  or  26x.  And  here,  it  therefore,  a  'person  in  London, .  who 
will  be  observed,  that  the  effect  cor*  wished  to  make  a  remittance  to  Ham- 
responds  with  the  cause  assigned  to  it  4  burgh,  had  bullion  in  his  possession, 
for  the  rapid  rise  in  the  pace  of  bul-  with  which  to  do  so,  he,  of  course, 
lion  did  not  take  place  till  our  large  ex**  had  only  to  give  it  to  a  money^lealer, 
ports  of  specie  commenced.  whose  business  it  was  to  send  money 

The  great  differences  in  the  exchan-  to  Hamburgh,  and  that  money  dealer 
ges  between  Great  Britain  and  the  would  send  the  money  for  him,  on  be- 
continent,  during  the  period  when  the  ing  paid  the  charges  of  doing  so  ;  or, 
price  of  bullion  was  so  high,  have  been  in  other  words,  the  person  who  had  to 
given  as  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  de-  make  the  remittance  would,  with  the 
preciation  of  our  paper  currency.  It  bullion,  buy  from  a  banker  a  bill  on  his 
was  attempted  to  explain  this  diffe-  correspondent  in  Hamburgh,  paying 
rence  upon  the  principle  of  the  balance  a  premium  ;  and  the  Hamburgh  bank- 
of  trade  being  against  this  country  ;*  er  would  pay  the  bill  to  the  person  in 
but  those  attempts  were  shewn,  by  whose  favour  it  was  drawn,  by  means 
those  who  argued  for  the  depreciation,  of  gold  sent  to  him  from  London.  If 

*  F.vidence  before  the  Bullion  Committee  in  1810. 

+  W ealth  of  Nutinns,  (Buchanan’s  edition,)  vol.  iv.  OL  Paper  Currency.  And.rdit>. 
Lui'jjli  Review,  No.  LI  p.  1  jO. 
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[  a' person  in  London,  j»ho  wished  to 
•  make  a  remittance  to  Hamburgh,  was 
not  possessed  of  the  gold  necessary  for 
I  th&t  purpose,  it  would  be  requisite  for 
I  him  to  purchase  the  gold  from  a  mo* 

.  ney-dealer ;  and  as  gold,  from  the 
causes  already  mentioned,  had  become 
ji  scarce,  and  consequently  dear,  the  per. 
son  who  bought  the  bill  would  have 
to  pay  the  money- dealer  the  high  mar* 
ket  price  of  the  bullion,  besides  the 
usual  premium  for  transmitting  it.  The 
[  apparent  rate  of  exchans^,  thei.  would 

I  be  composed,  partly  of  the  high  price 
which  it  was  necessary  to  pay  for  bul>. 
lion,  and  partly  of  the  usual  premium 
for  its  transmission,  which,  in  ordinary 
cases,  constitutes  the  whole  rate  of  ex¬ 
change.  But  this  additional  difference 
in  the  exchange  would  plainly  arise  as 
naturally  from  a  local  and  temporary. 

‘  rise  in  the  price  of  bullion  in  Great 

I  Britain,  as  from  f  depression  in  the 

f  value  of  the  paper  currency. 

'The  prece^Og  argument  applies  to 
I  the  case  of  the  course  of  exchange  be- 
f  itag  really  against  this  country,  though 

f  the  actual  difference  in  the  exchange, 
li  was  much  smaller  than  the  nominal 

I  one.  But  it  has  been  said,  that  Utterly 

P  the  course  of  exchange  turned  actually 
[  in  Javour  of  this  country,  while  the 

rate  of  exchange  still  remained  against 
us ;  *  and  this  circumstance  has  been 
I  urged  as  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  de¬ 
preciation  of  our  paper  currency.  But 
this  difficulty  will  vanish,  like  the  for¬ 
mer,  on  a  close  examination.  When 
the  balance  of  trade  between  London 
and  Hamburgh  is  in  favour  of  Lon¬ 
don,  this  balMce  must  be  settled  by 
remittances  of  specie  from  Hamburgh 
to  London ;  and  therefore,  upon  the 
common  principles  of  exchange,  remit¬ 
tances  from  Hamburgh  to  Loudon 
ought  to  be  attended  with  a  certain  rate 
of  exchange,  paid  by  the  remitter;  while 
.remittances  from  London  to  Ham- 


6S 

burgh  ought  to  be  attended  witR  a  cetw 
tain  premium,  received  by  the  remitr 
ter.  But,inthecaseundercon8ideration, 
the  reverse  happened,  and  remittances 
from  Hamburgh  to  London,  and  from 
London  to  Hamburg^i  continued  to 
be  made,  as  if  the  balance  of  trade  were 
still  in  favour  of  Hamburgh.  ,  The 
temporary  high  price  of  bullion  in 
Greaf  Britain,  however,  occasioned  by 
the  great  demand  for  that  commodity,  ' 
will  be  found  quite  sufficient  to  ac¬ 
count  for  this  anomaly.  When  a  mer¬ 
chant  at  Hamburgh  has  occasion  to 
make  a  remittance  to  London,  he  pays 
a  banker  or  money-broker  in  Ham¬ 
burgh  the  amount  of  the  sum  in  spe¬ 
cie,  and  receives  a  bill  on  the  banker’s 
correspondent  in  London.  The  bill  is 
sent  to  London,  and  the  amount  of  it 
paid  to  the  holder  by  the  London 
banker  in  Bank  of  England  notes. 
The  holder  of  the  bill  thus  receives 
the  full  amount  of  his  remittance  in 
British  currency  ;  but  let  it  be  obser¬ 
ved  what  becomes  of  the  bullion  ori- 
nnally  paid  by  the  remitter  at  Ham¬ 
burgh.  In  consequence  .of  the  state 
of  the  exchange,  the  Hamburgh  bank¬ 
er  must  send  bullion  to  London  to  en¬ 
able  his  correspondent  to  meet  the 
draught  upon  him.  If  the  Hamburgh 
banker  send  bullion  equal  to  the  full 
amount  of  the  remittance,  his  corre¬ 
spondent  in  London  will  receive  more 
than  enough,  as  the  bullion,  when  he 
receives  it,  will  be  worth  more  than 
the  Bankof  England  notes,  with  which 
he  must  pay  the  remittance.  Tbit 
|tate  of  things  will  influence  the  trans¬ 
action  from  the  beginning.  The 
Hamburgh  merchant,  on  buying  his 
bill  from  the  banker,  will  obtain  it  for 
a  quantity  of  bullion  somewhat  less 
than  the  amount  of  the  remittance ; 
and  this  quantity  will  be  exactly  as 
much  as,  when  it  arrives  in  England, 
will  be  equivalent  tq  the  amount  oi 


*  See  Mr  Hornet’s  speech  on  the  question  as  to  the  bank  restrictions,  page  21.  of 
this  volume. 
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the  bill  in  Bank  of  Englaod  notea. 
This  difference  between  the  quantity 
of  bullion  paid  at  Hamburgh,  and  the 
amount  of  the  sum  contained  in  the 
billy  may  be  so  mat  as  to  overbalance 
the  amount  of  ue  exchange  which*  in 
the  ordmary  case,  roust  have  been 
paid  on  the  remittance ;  so  that*  in 

flace  of  paying  an  exchange,  tlie 
iamburgh  merchant  will^  receive  a 
remium.  Next,  let  the  case  be  ta. 
en  of  a  remittance  made  by  a  mer¬ 
chant  in  London  to  Hamburgh.  He 
buys,  with  bank  of  England  notes,  from 
a  person  who  has  money  owing  him  in 
Hamburgh,  a  bill  on  the  debtor  in 
Hamburgh.  The  bill  is  sent  to  Ham¬ 
burgh.  and  the  amount  of  it  is  paid  in 
le.  by  the  Hamburgh  debtor,  to 
person  who  presents  it.  The  ef- 
f^  of  this  transaction  is.  that  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  bullion,  which,  from  the  state 
of  trade,  must  have  otherwise  been 
sent  from  Hamburgh  to  London,  in 
payment  of  a  debt  due  to  the  person 
who  granted  the  bill,  is  detained  at 
Hamburgh,  and  paid  there  to  the  per¬ 
son  in  whose  favour  the  bill  was  drawn. 
But  the  drawer  of  the  bill,  who  gave 
it  for  the  amount  in  Bank  of  England 
notes,  prevents  himself  from  receiving 
the  amount  in  IndUont  which  would 
have  been  the  case  had  his  debtor  in 
Hamburgh  paid  the  debt  directly  to 
himself ;  and,  before  granting  such  a 
bill,  therefore,  he  must  receive  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  amount  of  the  re¬ 
mittance  in  gold  and  in  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  notes.  This  difference  is  what 
may  constitute  a  nominal  exchange 
against  this  country,  even  when  the 
course  of  trade  is  in  our  favour. 

Another  circumstance,  stated  as  ip- 
consistent  with  the  idea  of  a  local 
rise  in  the  price  of  bullion.— that 
Bank  of  England  notes  were  exchan¬ 
ged  at  different  places  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  for  13f.  lis.  and  15s..— does  not 


appear  to  be 'at  all  incoosistent  wkh 
this  supposition,  as  the  same  cause 
which  affected  the  foreign  exchange 
must  have  produced  this  consequence. 
On  this  subject  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  nothing  but  specie  is  employed  on 
the  continent  in  the  usual  course  of 
circulation.  During  the  first  years  of 
peace  all  other  media  of  exchange  were 
viewed  with  doubt  and  jealousy,  and 
notes  were  accepted  only  at  a  discount, 
for  the  same  reason  that  an  ignorant 
person  would  take  a  diamond  in  pay¬ 
ment  with  some  hesitation,  because  he 
is  uncertain  as  to  its  value. 

It  is  further  denied,  that  such  large 
exportations  of  specie  took  place_  as 
could  have  affected  the  price  of  bul¬ 
lion  or  the  rate  of  exchange  ;  and  it  is 
said,  that  equally  Urge  exportations 
took  place  at  former  periods  without 
these  effects.  It  is  admitted,  however, 
that  in  1808  the  exportation  to  Spain 
and  Portugal  amounted  to  near  three 
millions  ;  in  1809.  1810.  and  1811.  to 
above  half  a  million  each  year  ;  and  in 
1812  and  1813.  to  between  three  and 
four  millions.  Besides,  it  is  certain, 
that  a  great  quantity  of  specie  was 
sent  to  the  north  of  Europe  in  181S 
and  1814.  in  payment  of  subsidies: 
And  it  is  necessary,  farther,  to  take 
into  account  the  exportation  of  specie 
occasioned  by  importations  of  corn, 
and  other  foreign  commodities,  for 
which  it  was  necessary  to  pay  in  specie. 
When  all  these  things  are  considered, 
it  will  hardlv  be  domited,  that  an  ex¬ 
portation  of  specie  took  place  suffi¬ 
cient  to  render  it  both  scarce  and- dear 
at  home.*  In  support  of  the  assertion, 
that  large  exportations  took  place  at 
former  periods,  without  any  effect  on 
the  exchanges,  reference  is  made  to 
the  exportations  of  specie  in  1790. 
1791.  and  1792.  But,  in  the  first 
place,  these  exportations  were  much 
smaller  in  amount  than  those  in  1812, 


*  See  the  statement,  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excliequer,  of  the  amount  of  our  fo¬ 
reign  expenditure  in  specie,  during  the  period  in  question,  p.  24  of  this  volume. 
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ISlSy  tnd  1814»  when  the  exchange 
was  moBt  unfaronrable ;  and»  in  the 
next  place,  they  were  made  very  gra¬ 
dually,  and  with  the  greatest  precaO'^ 
tions,  to  prevent  their  affecting  the 
exchanges.*  No  such  precautions 
could  be  taken  with  regard  to  the  ex¬ 
portations  for  the  immediate  wants  of 
our  armies.  The  exportations  of  spe¬ 
cie, however,  which  took  place  between 
1793  and  1797  were  attended  with  ef¬ 
fects  precisely  similar  to  those  in  ques¬ 
tion.  In  the  course  of  that  period  our 
foreign  expenditure  amounted,*  in  the 
expence  of  maintaining  troops  abroad, 
and  in  subsidies  to  foreign  powers,  to 
thirty-three  millions  and  a  half.*  Of 
this  sum  a  considerable  part  was  re¬ 
mitted  in  specie,  and  a  further  exporta¬ 
tion  took  place,  in  consequence  of  the 
demand  for  foreign  corn  occasioned  by 
the  deficiency  of  the  harvest  in  1795. 
Now,  during  this  period  the  price  of 
bullion  rose  ^om  3/.  17s.6d.  to  4/.  8s.'; 
and  the  exchange  with  Hamburgh, 
which  had  formerly  been  in  favour  of 
this  country,  rose  to  from  4  to  6  per 
cent,  against  us.  On  the  cessation  of 
these  exportations,  the  price  of  bullion 
fell  to  its  former  standard,  and  the  ex¬ 
changes  again  became  favourable. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  concluded, 
that  the  high  price  of  bullion  proceed¬ 
ed  solely  from  a  rise  in  the  value  of 
that  commodity  in  Great  Britain,  oc¬ 
casioned  by  its  scarcity ;  and  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  our 
paper  curreni^  was  either  in  a  state  of 
discredit  or  of  excess,  the  only  causes 
which  could  produce  its  depreciation. 
And  this  conclusion  is  strongly  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  facts  already  mentioned, 
that  immediately  on  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons  in  1814  the  price  of 
bullion  fell,  and  the  exchanges  became 
more  favourable ;  that  on  Buonaparte's 
return  from  Elba,  and  the  renewal  of 


the  vrar  and  its  foreign  expeodHare, 
the  price  of  bullion  again  rose^'  while 
the  exchange  turned  against  us  ;  and 
that,  finally,  on  the  tranquillity  of  Eu¬ 
rope  being  established  the  price^  of 
bullion  feU  almost  to  its  mint  price, 
and  the  exchanges  became  at  par.  AU 
this  while,  the  quantity  of  Bank  of 
England  paper  was  increasing,  instead 
of  diminishing. 

The  opinion,  then,  that  the  high 
price  of  com  was  partly  nominal,  and 
arose  from  the  depreciation  of  the  oir- 
rency,  does  not  seem  to  be  well  found¬ 
ed.  The  high  price  of  bullion,  how¬ 
ever,  might  have  had  some  effect  in 
raising  the  price  of  com,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  our  having  been  obliged  to 
import  com,  paid  for  with  bullion 
when  it  was  scarce  and  dear  in  this 
country.  Bnt  this  is  an  effect  totally 
different  from  the  nominal  rise  ascribed 
to  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  ; 
and  it  seems  an  erroneous  view  of  the 
matter  to  say,^  that  when  the  price  of 
com  in  our  paper  currency  was  Ills., 
its  real  price  was  only  74(. 

Besides  the  causes  already  mention¬ 
ed;  other  causes  contributed  to  raise 
the  price  of  com.  The  immense  ex- 
•  penditure  of  government  during  the 
war,  by  increasing  the  demand  for 
every  article  of  necessary  consumption, 
must  have  operated  as  a  great  stimu¬ 
lus  to  agriculture.  And  a  similar  ef¬ 
fect  must  have  been  produced  by  the 
great  accommodations  given,  not  only 
to  agriculturists,  but  to  traders  of 
every  kind,  by  the  bankers.  These 
accommodations  were,  of  course,  gi¬ 
ven, in  the  first  instance,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  spirit,  both  of  agricultu¬ 
ral  and  commercial  enterprite,  svhich 
had  already  been  excited ;  but  they 
produced  a  reaeffon,  by  stimulating 
still  further  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
which  had  originally  given  rise  to  them. 


*  Wealth  of  Nations,  (Buchanan’s  edit.)  vol.  iv.  p.  104. 
+  Wealth  of  Nations,  (Buchanan’s  edit.)  vol.  iv.  p.  lOO. 
f  Ed  n  Review,  No.  LI.  p.  144. 
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In  1814,  howcTcr,  the  current  of 
agricultural  improTement  was  sudden* 
-ly  stopped,  and  soon  began  to  run  in 
an  opposite  direction  with  alarming  ra* 
pidity. — The  return  of  peace,  great  as 
Its  blessings  always  are  to  humanity, 
must  certainly  be  admiued  to  have,  in 
this  instance,  been  attended  with  a 
great  diminution  in  the  internal  pros¬ 
perity  and  happiness  of  this  country : 
And  the  great  and  leading  cause  of 
this  unhappy  effect  was  the  sudden 
fall  in  the  pi  ice  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
duce.  This  depreciation,  indeed,  took 
place  before  hostilities  had  actually 
terminated ;  but  it  was  not  till  after 
the  battle  of  Leipsic,  in  autumn 
1813,  that  the  fall  became  great  and 
rapid  ;  and  by  that  time  it  was  conG- 
dentlyexpected,that  the  contest  would 
venr  soon  be  at  an  end. 

The  fall  in  the  price  of  grain  arose 
from  the  concurrence  of  several  causes. 
The  sudden  cessation  of  the  great 
war-expenditure  of  government,  hy 
diminishing  the  demand  for  produce, 
must  have  diminished  its  prices  The 
unrestrained  freedom  of  importation 
from  the  continent,  which  took  place 
on  the  return  of  peace,  must  have  had 
a  similar  effect.  Although  the  crop 
1813  was  one  of  the  most  abundant 
ever  known,  this  did  not  prevent  an 
immense  importation  from  taking  place 
in  1814 ;  for,  great  and  rapid  as  the 
■  fall  in  the  price  of  com  had  been,  it 
never  fell  so  low  as  63s ,  the  importa¬ 
tion  price  by  the  then  existing  laws. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  restrain  this 
importation,  by  a  new  law,  but  the 
bill  brought  into  parliament  for  this 
purpose  in  1814  having  been  thrown 
out,  the  importation  went  on  still 
more  extensively  than  before ;  and 
this  importation,  by  Glling  our  mar- 
.■vkets  with  foreign  com,  reduced  the 
prices  in  a  very  great  degree. 

For  a  shUrt  time  before  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  war,  Buonaparte,  by  his 
continental  system,  though  he  had  not 
been  able  to  exclude  our  manufactures 


from  the  foreign  msirkets,  yet  had 
succeeded  in  throwing  great  difficul¬ 
ties  and  obstructions  in  the  way  of  our 
commerce  ;  the  coose<|uence  of  which 
was,  that  our  commodities  not  having 
the  same  vent  as  formerly,  had  begun 
to  accumulate  in  the  hands  of  our  mer¬ 
chants  and  manufacturers.  Of  this  irk¬ 
some  situation  they  were,  of  course, 
sufficiently  impatient ;  and  when  they 
found  the  whole  marketif  of  Europe 
suddenly  opened  to  them  in  1814,  they 
threw  them  commodities  into  these 
markets  with  the  utmost  eagerness. 
A  hasty  competition  took  place,  by 
which,  each  endeavouring  to  be  first 
into  a  market  which  was  not  likely  to 
afford  a  large  demand,  the  course  of 
trade  degenerated  into  a  mere  strug¬ 
gle  for  priority,—- all  being  conscious 
that  those  who  came  late  into  the  field 
would  lose  the  sale.  Thus  the  dis^ 
tresses  of  the  manufacturers,  like  those 
of  men  suffering  in  a  crowd,  were 
.greatly  aggravated  by  the  desperate 
and  violent  exertions  which  each  made 
for  his  own  safety  in  the  moment  of 
general  alarm.  The .  total  failure  of 
these  speculations,  and  their  conse¬ 
quences,  are  fresh  in  the  recoUectioa 
of  every  body.  The  commercial  dis¬ 
tress  was  extreme  and  universal :  mul¬ 
titudes  of  manufacturers  were  thrown 
out  of  employment,  and  the  demand 
for  agricultural  produce  was  still  fur¬ 
ther  diminished.  To  add  to  the  accu¬ 
mulation.  of  evils,  the  bankers,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  failure  of  public  confi¬ 
dence,  suddenly  withdrew  their  ac¬ 
commodations,  to  the  utter  ruin  of 
thousands  who  had  been  going  on  by 
means  of  their  advances,  and  to  the 
great  inconvenience  and  loss  of  al¬ 
most  every  individual  engaged  either 
in  trade  or  agriculture. 

While  these  causes  combined  to 
bring  down  the  prices  of  grain,  the 
expenses  of  its  production  were  very 
little  diminished ;  and  it  seems  to  be 
the  case  that  these  expenses  could  not 
have  been  diminished  to  any  consider- 
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able  extent — certainly  not  to  such  an  of  two  things  i  of  having  speculated 
extent  as  would  enable  the  agricultu*  too  rashly,  and  of  having  lived  too 
Hst  to  grow  corn  at  the  reduced  prices,  expensively.  In  vindicating  them  from 
The  Opponents  of  the  bom  bill  main-  the  first  of  these  charges,  we  shall 
tain  an  opposite  opinion  ;  htit,  after  take  the  assistance  of  Mr  Malthus. 
what  has  been  said,  it  will  require  few  **  We  have  certainly  no  right,**  says 
words  to  shew  that  the  opinion  now  he,*  **  to  accqse  our  farmers  of  rash 
stated  is  correct.  speculation  for  employii^  so  large  a 

The  opponents  of  the  cotn  bill  capital  in  agriculture.  The  peace,  it 
insisted  loudly  on  a  reduction  of  the  must  be  allowed,  was  most  unezpect- 
rents  of  land,  which,  they  maintain-  ed  ;  and  if  the  war  had  continued,  the 
ed,  would  be  sufficient  to  relieve  the  actual  quantity  of  capital  applied  to 
fatmer  when  joined  to  a  reduction  of  his  the  land  might  have  b^n  as  necessary 
own  profits,  which  ^  they  said,  he  could  to  save  the  country  from  extreme  want 
very  well  afford.  But  it  the  principles,  in  future,  as  it  obviously  was  in  1812, 
which,  according  to  Mr  Malthus,  re-  when,  with  the  price  of  com  at  above 
gulate  the  progress  of  rent  ^of  which  six  guineas  a  qaarter,  we  could  only 
we  have  already  given  a  view),  are  import  a  little  more  than  100,000 
correct,  they  must  be  decisive  of  this  quarters.  If,  from  the  very  great  ex¬ 
question.  If  he  has  established  that  tension  of  cultivation,  during  the  four 
the  high  rents  of  land  are  a  necessary  or  five  preceding  years,  we  had  not 
consequence  of  the  great  riches  and  obtained  a  very  gteat  increase  of  ave- 
extensive  agriculture  of  this  country,  rage  produce,  the  distresses  of  that 
it  follows,  that  rents  cannot  fall  in  any  year  would  have  assumed  a  most  seri- 
’  considerable  degpre  without  a  corres-  ous  aspect.**  To  this  remark  we  may 
ponding  diminution  of  our  national  Add,  that  if,  previous  to  the  bad  crop 
prosperity ;  and  that  such  a  fall  of  of  1816,  our  cultivation  had  been  di- 
rents,  therefore,  is  most  earnestly  to  be  minishcd  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make 
deprecated.  The  liberality  of  many  us  rely  to  a  considerable  extent  on  fo- 
landholders,  in  allowing  their  tenants  reign  com,  and  if  io  consequence  of  the 
temporary  abatements  of  rent,  is  cer-  general  scarcity  over  Europe  we  had 
tainly  most  praise-worthy  {  but  it  has  been  unable  to  supply  the  deficiency, 
been  demonstrated,  that  no  reduction  the  distress  of  the  present  year  would 
of  rent  which  the  landholders  could  have  been  more  deplorable  than  it  is. 
possibly  afford  to  give,  could  effbctu-  As  to  the  other  charge  against  the 
ally  relieve  the  tenants  ;  and  that,  in  a  farmers,  the  ch.'inge  of  their  mode  of 
considerable  proportion  of  cases,  the  life,  they  only  did  what  has  been  in¬ 
tenant  could  not  go  on  to  cultivate  his  variably  done  by  every  class  of  men, 
ground  without  a  rise  of  prices,  even  while  the  species  of  industry  in  which 
although  his  rent  were  taken  off  cn-  they  are  engaged  is  in  a  flourishing 
tirely.  The  expence  of  cultivation,  state.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  their 
therefore,  could  not  have  been  dimi-  mental  improvetilent  has  kept  pace 
nisbed,  except  in  a  very  trifling  degree,  with  their  other  comforts,  and  that  if 
by  a  reduction  of  rents.  their  families  have  been  expensively 

Neither  could  the  expense  of  culti-  brought  up  and  educated,  the  state 
vation  have  been  lessened  by  a  reduc-  has  had  the  advantage  by  having  men 
tion  on  the  profits  of  agricultural  ca-  of  enlightened  minds,  cap^lc  both  of 
pital.  The  farmers  have  been  accused  understanding  and  arguing  upon  their 

•  Grounds  of  an  Opinion  on  the  Pol.'cy  of  restricting  the  Importation  of  Foreign  Cum, 
p.  6.  .  • 
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own  interest,  substituted  for  the  un¬ 
hewn  and  ignorant  boors,  whom  pover- 
ty  and  obstinacy  rendered  incapable  of 
adopting  any  change  or  improvement 
in  their  system.  In  some  respects,  in- 
.  deed,  the  families  of  the  wealthier  far¬ 
mers  may  be  said  to  supply  the  order 
,  of  the  middling  class  of  country  gen¬ 
tlemen,  the  loss  of  which  has  been  so 
often  regretted.  Their  situation  and 

f>rofession  lead  them  to  exercise  a  sa- 
utary  and  patriarchal  influence  over 
the  labouring  classes  ;  and  their  fami¬ 
lies  have  supplied  not  only  their  own, 
but  all  other  professions,  with  a  race 
of  well-educated  candidates  for  suc¬ 
cess,  who  are  taught  to  seek  it  in  their 
<  own  patient  exertions,  instead  of  look¬ 
ing  up  to  family  interest  or  patronage. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Be¬ 
rner  should  ape  the  gentleman  of  for¬ 
tune  ;  but  it  would  be  a  heavy  calami- 
,  ty  for  the  country  which  should  com¬ 
pel  this  useful  and  honourable  class  to 
retrograde  into  that  of  a  rude  and  ig¬ 
norant  peasantry.  But,  be  that  as  it 
may,  the  profits  of  the  farmer  were  in 
the  same  situation  with  the  rent  of  the 
landlord,  in  this  respect,  that,  even 
were  they  reduced  to  the  most  mise¬ 
rable  subsistence,  this  reduction,  in  a 
great  variety  of  cases,  would  be  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  enable  the  farmer  to  cultivate 
his  land.  In  fact,  it  is  perfectly  well 
known,  not  only  that  a  great  propor¬ 
tion  of  farmers  ceased  to  derive  any 
profit  whatever  from  their  capital,  but 
that  the  capital  itself  was  swallowed 
up  in  their  vain  attempts  to  go  on  with 
the  cultivation  of  their  farms. 

Another  branch  of  the  expense  of 
cultivation,  the  wages  of  labour,  could 
not  have  been  reduced  so  soon,  or  to 
such  an  extent,  as  to  give  any  material 
'  relief  to  the  cultivator.  That  the  price 
of  labour  is  regulated,  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  by  the  price  of  com,  is  certain  ; 
but  it  is  as  certain,  that  the  effect  upon 
wages,  produced  by  a  fall  in  the  price 
of  com,  is  slow  and  gradual.  Where 


the  price  of  com  falls,  supposing  this 
event  to  take  place  without  any  great 
stagnation  or  distress,  such  as  the  pre¬ 
sent,  the  price  of  labour  will  not  fall 
in  proportion  to  the  price  of  corn,  till 
the  other  articles  necessary  for  the  sub¬ 
sistence  and  comfort  of  the  labourer 
have  fallen  in  that  proportion.  The 
effect  of  the  rise  or  fall  of  grain  upon 
wages  is,  at  firsts  diametri^ly  oppo¬ 
site  to  that  which  it  ought  to  produce, 
and  does  produce  in  the  long  run. 
Economists  reckon  too  much,  as  if  all 
the  springs  and  counterpoises  of  the 

{>olitical  machine  wrought  mechanical- 
y  and  without  human  volition.  The 
moral  effects  are  left  out  of  view  en¬ 
tirely  ;  and  because  it  is  reasonable  that 
plenty  of  subsistence  should  produce 
cheap  labour,  it  is  held  to  have  that  in¬ 
stant  effect.  But  it  is  not  so.  At  the 
first  burst  of  plenty,  the  labourer  be¬ 
comes  indifferent  about  labour  (as  all 
men  do,)  on  finding  he  can  fur  a  time 
subsist  without  it  ;  and  the  farmer  ia 
obliged  to  bribe  him  by  a  continuance 
of  his  high  wages,  for  a  time  at  least, 
though  his  own  means  of  affording 
them  are  diminished.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  increase  of  the  price  of  grain 
alarms  the  labourer  with  the  prospect 
of  want,  and  he  becomes  eager  to  work 
even  at  low  rates,  to  avoid  it.  In  the 
dear  years,  labour  might  have  been 
had  very  cheap  indeed.  It  is  also  to  be 
considered,  that  in  such  seasons  villa¬ 
gers  and  manufacturers  are  drawn  to 
take  spade  work,  and  compete  for  em¬ 
ployment  with  the  ordinary  and  pro¬ 
fessional  labourer.  But  these  contra¬ 
dictory  appearances  ultimately  give 
way  to  the  influence  of  the  more  pow¬ 
erful  causes  which  regulate  the  price 
of  labour  by  that  of  subsistence.  The 
fall  in  the  price  of  labour  did  not  take 
place  till  the  low  price  of  corn  had 
given  an  unexampled  check  to  culti¬ 
vation  ;  and  it  was  the  sudden  stag¬ 
nation  of  agricultural  employ  m  nt  that 
produced  the  fall  of  wages.  This  fall, 
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therefore,  could  not  have  taken  place 
before  the  distresaes  of  the  country 
commenced,  and  consequently  could 
not  have  prevented  them. 

The  last  branch  of  the  expense  of 
cultivation  which  we  shall  notice,  the 
public  burdens  on  the  cultivator,  could 
not  at  that  time  have  been  diminished 
to  any  considerable  extent.  Though 
our  war  expenditure  had  ceased,  yet 
there  remained  the  enormous  interest 
of  the  national  debt,  and  the  expences 
of  our  peace  establishment, whichcould 
not  at  that  time  have  be^  n  reduced  so 
low  as  to  admit  of  any  considerable 
remission  of  taxes.  Tliose  who  are 
eager  at  all  times  to  censure  the  mea¬ 
sures  of  government,  of  course  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  ca- 
V'lling  at  the  extent  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  that  was  still  kept  up,  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  persuade  the  people,  that 
our  expenses  ought  to  be  as  low  as  if 
we  had  been  in  a  state  of  profound 
tranquillity  of  ten  years.  But  the  peo 
pie  were,  happily,  not  misled  by  such 
representations,  but  continued  to  pay 
the  taxes,  which  they  saw  were  still 
necessary,  with  the  same  admirable 
equanimity  with  which  they  had  all 
along  borne  them.  The  nation,  how¬ 
ever,  now  has  the  satisfaction  to  see 
that  the  government  is  taking  every 
measure  to  reduce  their  burdens  ;  and 
we  may  hope,  that  the  restoration  of 
permanent  tranquillity  will  render  it 
practicable  to  diminish  very  greatly 
the  national  expenditure. 

As  it  was  impossiblei  therefore,  to 
reduce  the  expense  of  cultivation  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  enable  our  agricul¬ 
turists  to  raise  corn  at  the  reduced 
prices,  it  became  the  alternative,  either 
that  they  must  be  enabled  by  some 
measure  of  government  to  obtain  such 
a  price  as  would  remunerate  them,  or 
that  the  agriculture  of  the  country 


must  be  ruined,  and  the  nation  left  to 
depend  for  subsistence  on  foreign  sup- 
plie!>.  With  this  view,  the  corn  bill  of 
1814  was  proposed,  but  not  carried; 
and  in  1815,  the  com  bill  which  forms 
the  subject  of  this  discussion,  was 
pavsed. 

We  shall  not  repeat  any  of  the  ar¬ 
guments  which  were  advanced  in  the 
debates  of  which  we  have  ^ven  an 
outline.  The  supporters  of  the  bill 
painted  in  such  powerful  colours  the 
general  misery  that  must  infallibly  take 
place,  not  merely  among  the  agricul¬ 
tural,  but  the  manufacturing  classes, 
from  a  great  part  of  our  land  being 
thrown  out  of  cultivation,  that  it  is 
impossible  not  to  deprecate  this  as  the 
greatest  evil  that  can  befall  us.  Their 
views  of  the  advantages  of  preserving 
this  country  independent  of  foreign 
nations  for  the  means  of  subsistence, 
and  of  the  con.<tequenccs  of  an  opposite 
line  of  policy,  appear  to  be  correct  and 
conclusive.  Some  of  the  advocates  of 
the  bill,  however,  seem  to  have  fallen 
into  an  error  in  supposing  that  its  ef- 
fectsever  couldbc  to  make  corn  cheap ; 
and  this  attempt,  joined  to  the  obvious 
intention  of  the  measure,  to  prevent 
the  ruin  of  the  agricultural  interest, 
by  keeping  up  the  price  of  com,  gave 
an  air  of  inconsistency  to  their  argu-^ 
ments,  of  which  their  opponents  did 
not  fail  to  take  advantage,  Mr  Mal¬ 
thas  has  demonstrated  that  prices  can 
never  be  low  so  long  as  we  continue 
rich  and  prosperous  ;  and  that  **  a 
nation  which  very  greatly  gets  the 
start  of  its  neighbours  in  riches,  with¬ 
out  any  peculiar  natural  facilities  for 
growing  corn,  must  necessarily  sub¬ 
mit  to  one  of  these  alternatives^— either 
a  very  high  comparative  price  of  grain, 
or  a  very  great  dependence  upon  other 
countries  for  it.”  • 

It  is  objected  to  the  corn  bill,  that 


*  Grounds  of  an  Opinion  on  the  Policy  of  restricting  the  Importation  of  Foreign  Com, 
p.  46. 
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It  has  been  found,  by  the  experience  men  continues,  because  their  grain, 
of  two  years,  to  have  failed  in  its  ob>  besides  being  excessively  deficient  in 
ject,  for  it  has  not  relieved  the  distress-  quantity,  is  in  general  of  such  bad  • 
es  of  the  farmers ;  but  the  salutary  ef-  quality,  that  it  will  hardly  sell  at  any  ! 
fects  which  it  ought  to  have  had  have  price.  It  cannot  reasonably  be  doubt- 
been  counteracted  by  several  circum-  ed,  that,  had  the  importation  been  > 
stances.  It  was,  in  the  firrt  place,  too  stopped  in  1814,  before  it  had  time  to 
late  in  being  passed.  We  do  not  blame  glut  our  markets,  prices  would  not 
the  legislature  for  the  caution  which  have  fallen  nearly  so  low  as  they  did  ) 
they  snewed  in  1814,  when  they  would  that  an  immense  amount  of  agricultu- 
not  take  this  measure  without  further  ral  capital  would  have  been  saved, 
enquiry  into  its  necessity  ;  but  we  arc  which  is  now  irrecoverably  lost,  and> 
persuaded,  that,  had  it  been  adopted  that  much  of  the  distress  of  the  coun- 
at  that  time,  it  would  have  prevented  try  would  have  been  averted.  Nor 
much  of  the  distress  that  has  taken  can  it  be  reasonably  doubted,  that, 
place.  When  it  was  proposed  in  1814,  had  the  crop  of  1816  been  tolerably 
immense  importations  of  corn  were  good  and  abundant,  our  farmers  would 
taking  place,  though  the  price  was  so  have  been  much  beneiitted  by  the  sale 
low  as  67s. ;  and  upon  its  rejection,  of  this  crop,  without  any  competition 
the  importation  went  on  even  more  from  foreign  growers ;  and  there  is 
rapidly  than  before.  The  consequence  good  ground  to  hope,  that  we  shall 
was,  that  an  enormous  accumulation  soon  be  aware  of  the  salutary  effects 
of  foreign  com  took  place,  which  of  this  protection  from  foreign  com- 
would  not  have  happened  had  the  petition. 

Eorts  been  shut  by  the  operation  of  a  Those  who  make  it  a  system  to  dis- 
iw  prohibiting  importation  at  prices  turb,  as  far  as  they  can,  the  peace  of 
under  80s.  Though,  therefore,  the  the  country,  by  inflaming  the  people 
ports  were  shut  in  March  1815,  when  against  the  government,  have  found 
the  corn-bill  was  passed,  this  measure  our  national  distresses  a  fruitful  theme, 
was  rendered  ineffectual ;  for  the  mar-  They  have  endeavoured,  and  do  so 
kets  were  so  glutted  with  foreign  corn,  still,  to  persuade  the  nation,  that  these 
that  prices  still  continued  to  fall.  In  distresses,  which  are  plainly  the  result 
December  1815,  the  price  of  wheat  of  causes  which  no  human  wisdom 
was  only  55s.  9d.  per  quarter.  In  could  have  foreseen,  nor  human  power 
January  1816,  it  was  still  lower,  being  prevented,  have  been  brought  upon 
only  52<.  64-  In  April  following,  it  the  country  by  the  folly  and  wicked- 
began  to  rite,  but  this  was  occasioned  ness  of  our  ministers.  They  attri- 
by  the  extremely  bad  appearance  of  bute.them,  in  the  first  place,  to  an 
the  season,  and  the  prospect  of  a  unnecessary  war,  carried  on  for  the 
deficient  crop.  Prices  continued  to  hopeless  purpose  of  delivering  Europe 
rise,  and  the  harvest  being  very  bad,  from  the  sway  of  Buonaparte ;  and 
the  average,  in  November,  was  above  when  they  were  compelled,  by  the  ac- 
SOs.  and  the  ports  were  opened,  complishment  of  this  object,  to  admit 
Since  that  time  to  the  present,*  though  that  it  was  no  longer  ho^Uss,  they 
the  price  of  the  best  corn  has  been  were  obliged  to  hazard  the  wild  as- 
very  high,  yet  the  only  gainers  by  sertion,  that  it  was  not  beneficiaL 
it  have  been  the  importers  of  foreign  They  attribute  them,  in  the  next 
corn.  The  distress  of  our  own  far-  place,  to  the  depreciation  of  our 

♦  The  period  at  which  we  write— -Marcli,  1817. 
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currency,  occtaioned  by  OTer-iMues, 
though  they  hare  not  been  able  to 
•how  that  our  currency  was  in  a  state 
either  of  discredit  or  dxcess.  They 
attribute  them  to  excessive  taxation, 
though  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  it 
was  by  this  taxation  that  we  were  en¬ 
abled  to  accomplish  the  deliverance  of 
Europe.  They  attribute  them  to  the 
injury  sustained  by  our  comnnerce, 
occasioned  by  our  own  bad  policy, 
though  this  injury  proceeded,  first 
from  the  unprecedented  measures  of 
our  enemy,  and  next  from  the  rash 
and  precipitate  speculations  of  our 
own  raerenants,  when  the  power  of 
that  enemy  was  at  an  end,— causes 
over  which  our  government  had  cer¬ 
tainly  no  controul.  And  they  de¬ 
scribe' the  measure  devised  for  the  re¬ 
lief  of  these  distresses  as  at  best  a 
piece  of  blind  and  short-sighted  poli. 
cy,  calculated  only  to  aggravate  the 
distresses  of  the  poor,  by  raising  the 
price  of  bread,  though  it  cannot  for  a 
moment  be  doubted  that  it  was  adopt. 
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ed  from  the  most  earnest  desire  to  re- 
lieve  the  hardships  of  every  class  of 
the  community.  But  it  is  a  necessary 
result  of  rash  and  heedless  censure, 
and  of  party  censure,  which  is  often 
the  most  rash  and  heedless  of  all 
others,  that  it  draws  upon  time  for 
its  own  certain  refutation.  There  is 
scarcely  one  of  these  objections  which 
did  not  grow  weaker  under  the  inves- 
tigation  they  excited  ;  and  during  the* 
period  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
time  when  they  were  agitated,  until 
that  at  which  these  annals  have  been 
compiled,  the  conviction  of  the  utility 
of  the  measure  in  (question  has  been  gra¬ 
dually  strengthening.  Various  causes, 
most  of  which  we  have  already  referred 
to,  have  no  doubt  interrupted  and 
thwarted  its  beneficial  results;  but  these 
causes,  we  think,  we  have  also  shewn 
to  be  merely  of  a  temporary  nature, 
and  likely,  ere  long,  to  give  way  to  the 
powerful  operation  of  those  general 
principles  upon  which  the  measure  is 
founded. 
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Domettic  Affairs. — Imposture  of  Joanna  Southcote. — Fanaticism  of  her  Disci¬ 
ples — Her  Death  and  Intennent.— Extension  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath.-^ 
Classes  into  which  it  is  divided. — Remarks  on  the  Measure,  and  its  Tenden¬ 
cy  —  Trial  of  fiirjohn  Murray. — Riots  on  Account  of  the  Corn  Bill — Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  of  Commons  Attacked  and  Insulted.— .Houses  attacked  and 
Froprrty  destroyed— Continuation  of  the  Riots  on  the  7th.—I^sons  Shot  in 
Burlington-street. — Petition  of  the  Electors  of  Westminster  against  the  Corn 
BiU.— Conduct  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  in  moving  it,  and  Debate  which  en* 
sued,  in  the  House  of  Commons. — Acquittal  of  the  Soldiers  indicted for  Mur¬ 
der  in  defence  of  fdr  Robinson’s  House _ Liberal  Feelings  of  the  Populace 

towards  them,— Anecdote  of  a  Private  Soldier  of  the  Guards.’ 


The  6rst  domestic  event  which  oc¬ 
cupied  the  attention  of  the  public,  in 
the  year  1815,  is  almost  too  ridiculous 
for  recital,  were  it  not  the  duty  of  the 
annalist  to  record  all  that  can  preserve 
the  form  and  pressure  of  the  times, 
from  which  he  forms  his  record.  It 
was  the  close  of  an  impious  and  extra¬ 
vagant  imposture,  which  had  long  in¬ 
sulted  religion,  scandalized  morality, 
and  entertained  the  idle  and  thought¬ 
less. 

A  wretched  old  woman,  called  Jo¬ 
anna  Southcote,  originally  a  Metho¬ 
dist,  had,  for  no  le^s  than  twenty-five 
years,  assumed  the  character  of  a  pro¬ 
phetess  and  an  inspired  writer.  It  is 
impossible  to  discover,  from  the  fool¬ 
ish  and  blasphemous  trash  which  she 
occasionally  published,  whether  she 
was  altogether  an  impostor,  or  held 
that  dubious  rank  between  madness 
and  knavery,  which  may  be  justly  as¬ 
signed  to  most  founders  of  false  rcli'* 
gions.  The  Woman,  as  she  called 
herself,  pretended  to  have  immediate 
intercourse  with  the  Deity ;  held  con¬ 
troversies  with  Satan,  whom  she  ba¬ 
nished  from  her  presence  in  confu¬ 
sion,  after  sustaining  a  debate  of  seve¬ 


ral  days ;  and  derived  no  ungainful 
trade,  by  selling  a  sort  of  sealed  pass^ 
port,  which,  like  the  Pope’s  of  yore; 
was  supposed  to  procure  the  bearer 
instant  admittance  into  the  heavenly 
regions.  Many  condemned  criminals, 
and  others,  who  had  not  inclination 
or  leisure  to  repent  of  their  sins,  and 
petition  for  repentance,  embraced  this 
compendious  mode  of  assuring  their 
part  of  paradise.  A  seal  with  the  let¬ 
ters  J.  S.,  which  she  found  in  sweep¬ 
ing  out  her  master’s  shop,  was  the  only 
visible  proof  to  which  she  appealed  in 
support  of  her  celestial  mission.  She 
had  a  formal  disputation  with  her  for¬ 
mer  pastors,  some  of  whom  are  said 
to  have  acknowledged  her  divine  au¬ 
thority.  To  the  disgrace  of  an  en¬ 
lightened  age,  pretensions  so  blasphe¬ 
mous  and  extravagant,  instead  of  con¬ 
veying  Mrs  Southcote  to  Bridewell 
or  Bedlam,  as  her  case  required,  pro¬ 
cured  her  an  extended  circle  of  dis¬ 
ciples,  among  whom  were  enrolled  se¬ 
veral  of  those  who  had  been  former¬ 
ly  believers  in  the  maniac  Brothers. 
In  the  month  of  May,  1814,  deceived 
by  some  inward  complaint,  or  desi¬ 
rous  to  aiicertain  how  far  the  credulity 
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of  her  miserable  followers  would  carrj 
them,  she  announced,  that  she  was 
impregnated  with  a  mysterious  birth, 
a  new  incarnation  of  the  Deity — a  se¬ 
cond  ydrent.  Being  unmarried,  a 
Tirgin,  as  she  said,  and  certainly  in 
her  sixty-fifUi  year,  she  was  never¬ 
theless,  she  averred,  to  become  the 
mother  of  the  promised  Shiloh  of 
the  Jewish  projAesies.  Wonderful 
to  say,  this  annunciation  rather  ex¬ 
tended  than  abridged  the  number  of 
her  disciples.  She  could  now  reckon 
among  them,  the  Reverend  Mr  P.  Fo- 
ly,  whose  name  well  merited  an  ad¬ 
ditional  letter;  and  the  no  less  Reve¬ 
rend  Mr  Towzer,  whose  chapel  she  ho¬ 
noured  with  her  attendance;  a  third 
reverend,  who  afterwards  saw  visions 
on  his  own  account ;  an  eminent  ar¬ 
tist  ;  a  half-pay  colonel  ;  and  some 
old  women  of  tmth  sexes.  'I'hat  pos¬ 
terity  mey  judge  with  what  gross, 
thick,  and  palpable  vulgarity  and  non- 
sense,  an  impostor  of  the  nineteenth 
century  might  bait  her  hook,  and  yet 
not  fail  to  catch  gudgeons,  we  will  re¬ 
cord  six  lines  of  the  inspired  strains 
of  the  Prophetess,  or  rather  of  the 
Spirit,  by  whom,  she  affirmed,  they 
were  dictated ; 

So  now  thy  writing!  all  may  see 

The  way  that  I  have  spoke  to  thee  ; 

Because  I  said  the  second  Child 

That  way  the  learned  all  would  foil ; 

I  said  the  man  that  set  thee  free, 

A  David’s  crown  I’d  give  to  He, 

At  such  slender  expense  of  reason, 
rhyme,  and  grammar,  Mrs  Southcote 
Went  on  and  prospered.'  The  family 
of  the  prophetess  was  now  maintained 
Upon  a  footing  as  suitable  to  her  high 
pretensions,  as  the  means  of  her  fol¬ 
lowers  could  support ;  and  several  ex¬ 
pensive  presents  of  plate,  a  cradle,  or 
cribb,  as  it  was  called,  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  et  which  called  forth  the  super¬ 
latives  of  newspaper  eloquence,  and 
other  elegant  and  valuable  articles  for 
the  use  of  the  expected  Shiloh,  evin¬ 


ced  that  the  faithful  possessed  Wealth 
in  a  degree  very  disproportioned  to 
their  allowance  of  common  sense. 
Nor  svas  it  only  by  such  expansive 
gifts  that  the  disciples  of  this  misera¬ 
ble  enthusiast  shewed  their  confidence 
in  the  truth  of  her  mission.  Wagers, 
according  to  Voltaire,  are  the  English 
test  of  sincerity;  and  that  it  might 
not  be  wanting  on  this  occasion,  a 
citizen  of  Gravesend  laid  a  bet  oi 
two  hundred  to  one  hundred  pounds, 
Joanna  Southcote  woulti  be  deliver¬ 
ed  of  a  child  before  the  hrst  day  of 
November.  I'he  Chief  Justice  Gibbs 
afterwards  refused  to  sustain  an  ac¬ 
tion  on  this  wager,  as  contrary  to 
good  morals,  so  that  the  deft-ndanc 
escaped  for  the  disgrace  of  public  ex¬ 
posure.  Nine  medical  men  (it  was 
pretended)  visited  her,  six  of  whom, 
to  the  credit  of  that  learned  faculty, 
are  said  to  have  pronounced  her  preg¬ 
nant,  while  the  other  three  more  cau¬ 
tiously  suspended  their  judgment. 
Her  followers  applied  to  the  Archbi- 
shop  of  Canterbury  to  provide  her 
with  suitable  apartments  and  assist¬ 
ance  worthy  of  tite  ex|)ectcd  birtit ; 
and  it  was  by  others  gravely  suggested, 
that  the  Lord  Chancellor  should  take 
Mrs  Southcote  under  his  protection, 
in  order,  doubtless,  that  Siiiloh,  on 
his  expected  arrival,  might  become  a 
ward  of  Chancery.  But  however  deep¬ 
ly  both  church  and  state  were  inte¬ 
rested  ia  the  event,  neither  the  right 
reverend  archbishop,  nor  the  learned 
lord  on  the  woolsack,  could  be  moved 
to  i^ive  such  a  farce  the  sanction  of 
their  countenance.  ' 

Mrs  Southcote  adjourned  her  mys¬ 
terious  delivery  from  time  to  time, 
until  at  length  she  appears  to  have 
been  partly  undeceived  by  the  pain 
of  an  internal  disease.  A  female  com¬ 
panion  addressed  a  medical  gentleman 
by  her  desire.  “  Her  case,”  said  her 
amanuensis,  after  detailing  the  symp¬ 
toms,  *'  is  singular  in  other  points, 
this  event  being  the  criterion  by 
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by  which  heraelf  and  friends  are  to 
decide  whether  she  has  been  directed 
by  a  visitation  from  the  Lord,  or  it 
has  been  from  an  invisible  spirit  to 
deceive,  as  she  neither  wish  to  de> 
ceive  or  be  deceived  herself ;  she  have 
faithfully  and  honestly  laid  before  her 
friends  and  the  public,  an  event  which 
roust  cither  establish  her  mission  to 
be  of  God,  or  annihilate  it  altogether. 
Therefore  into  the  hands  of  ^e  Al> 
mighty  she  commit  her  cause,  if  it  is 
his  divine  work  that  he  will  make  it 
manifest  in  his  own  good  time ;  if  not 
the  have  no  wish  or  desire  to  live.’* 
But  although  the  prophetess  herself 
seems  to  have  abated  in  her  con6> 
dence  as  the  disease  increased,  and 
her  strong  mental  delusion,  as  well  as 
the  necessity  of  sustaining  her  high 
pretensions,  failed,  in  the  agony  of 
pain  and  before  the  fear  of  death,  her 
followers  abated  not  an  iota  of  their 
zealous  faith.  Even  the  death  of  the 
unhappy  woman,  which  took  place  in 
the  end  of  December,  was  incapable 
of  quenching  their  hopes.  In  a  will, 
dictated  at  what  she  called  lucid  in* 
tervals,  she  asserted  her  conviction 
that  she  had  been  visited  by  a  divine 
inspiration,  or  evil  possession,  and  that 
she  was  to  be  the  mother  of  a  living 
child,  of  divine  or  infernal  origin. 
As  one  of  her  early  prophecies  had 
announced,  that  the  mother  of  Shiloh 
was  to  be  seemingly  dead  for  four 
days,  the  will  directed  her  body  to 
be  preserved  for  that  period ;  and 
should  the  four  days  elapse  without 
re*animation,  she  committed  the  exa¬ 
mination  of  her  corpse  to  persons  of 
anatomical  skill.  Her  death  therefore, 
being  considered  as  a  mere  intermis¬ 
sion  of  existence,  did  not  shake  the 
confidence  of  her  followers,  who 
watched  the  corpse  constantly  for  the 
four  days,  although  the  state  of  thp 
body  rendered  the  task  disgusting  and 
even  dangerous.  The  inspection  of 
the  body  then  took  place  by  medical 
practitioners  of  character,  and  it  may 


be  easily  supposed  tliat  the  cause  of 
decease  was  found  to  have  no  relation 
to  the  imaginary  pregnancy.  Tlie 
mob  assembled  to  enjoy  the  doleful 
and  disconcerted  looks  of  the  depart¬ 
ing  disciples,  and,  according  to  cus¬ 
tom,  did  not  fail  to  accompany  their 
hootings  with  some  mud,  and  a  few 
stones,  a  discipline  which  nearly  pro¬ 
ved  fatal  to  an  old  lady  of  respectable 
appearance  and  singularly  demure  as¬ 
pect,  who  called  to  enquire  after  Jo¬ 
anna’s  resuscitation,  and  imprudently 
suffered  surprL-e  to  escape  her  that 
the  event  had  not  yet  taken  place. 
To  elude  the  insults  of  the  rabble,  the 
mortal  remains  of  Joanna  Southcote 
were  interred  at  an  unusual  heur,  and 
with  much  privacy.  Four  gentlemen 
(disciples  doubtless)  attended  the 
ceremony,  muffled  and  disguised ; 
mourning  at  once^  it  may  be  presu¬ 
med,  the  death  of  their  inspired  mis- 
trc'ss,  and  the  downfall  of  their  own 
extravagant  hopes.  The  service  of 
the  Church  of  England  was  read  upon 
the  occasion:  a  profanation  of  the  holy 
office,  unless  we  charitably  suppose 
that  the  blasphemies  of  the  deceased 
were  the  exclusive  fruits  of  insanity. 
One  sort  of  posthumous  atonement 
Joanna  Southcote  had  indeed  made, 
by  directing  that  the  gifts  sent  in  for 
the  use  of  the  expected  child  and  his 
mother,  should  be  restored  to  those 
by  whom  they  were  sent.  The  list 
got  into  the  public  papers,  and  amu¬ 
sed  the  readers  by  the  vai  ious  degrees 
of  wealth  and  rank  which  the  donors 
seem  to  have  possessed ;  for  the  mis- 
cellancK)U8  catalogue  contained  all 
sorts  of  accommodations,  from  silver 
plate  and  articles  of  splendid  embroi¬ 
dery,  down  to  two  nutmegs,  a  silver 
sixpence,  and  a  paper  of  pins.  But 
another  and  more  direct  palinode  was 
made  by  her  apostle,  the  Reverend 
Mr  Towzer,  in  tlie  paper  called  the 
Observer,  bv  a  letter  stating,  that  be 
was  directed  by  Joanna  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  her  former  wicked  errors ;  and 
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to  Ftate*  that  beiog  recovered  from  a 
stale  of  mental  delirium,  and  ap¬ 
proaching  to  her  end,  she  had  renoun¬ 
ced  before  her  death  the  visions  of 
her  distempered  brain ;  and  implored 
all  good  Christians  not  only  to  forgive 
her,  but  to  join  in  fervent  prayer,  that 
the  Almighty  would  pardon  her  mani¬ 
fold  blasphemies.  Thus  ended  a  de¬ 
lusion,  which,  had  it  been  used  by  a 
dramatic  writer  or  a  novelist,  laying 
his  scene  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
would  have  been  considered  as  a  gross 
outrage  upon  sense  and  probability. 

The  peace  being  now  considered  as 
placed  upon  a  permanent  foundation, 
measures  were  adopted  by  tlie  Prince 
Regent  for  conferring  degrees  of  ho¬ 
nour  upon  the  gallant  officers  of  the 
navy  and  army,  by  whose  honourable 
exertions  the  war  had  been  carried  on 
through  such  difficulties,  and  brought 
finally  to  so  glorious  a  termination. 
For  this  purpose,  the  ancient  and  ho¬ 
nourable  Order  of  the  Bath  was  enlar¬ 
ged,  and  divided  into  three  classes. 
The  first,  to  be  termed  in  future  Grand 
Crosses,  instead  of  Knights  Compa¬ 
nions  of  the  order,  was  to  comprehend 
seventy-two  knights,  of  whom  twelve 
might  receive  the  honour  for  civil  or 
diplomatic  services;  the  remaining 
sixty  were  to  be  either  major-generals 
in  tiie  army,  or  rear-admirals  in  the 
navy.  These  Grand  Crosses  were  to 
enjoy  all  the  honours  and  immuni¬ 
ties  belonging  to  the  former  Knights 
Companions  of  the  order,  who  were, 
of  course,  included  in  the  nighest 
class.  The  second  class  was  to  be 
stiled  Knights  Commanders  of  the 
order,  to  take  place  of  all  Knights 
Bachelors ;  the  number  was  limited  to 
one  hundred  and  eighty,  to  be  com¬ 
posed  of  persons  not  under  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonels  in  the  army, 
and  post-captains  in  the  navy.  Ten 
foreigners  holding  British  commis¬ 
sions  might  be  auded  to  this  class  as 
honorary  Knight  Commanders.  And 
no  one,  it  was  provided,  sliould  be 


promoted  to  the  class  of  Grand 
Crosses,  without  having  previously 
been  a  Knight  Commander.  The 
third  clasf  was  to  con^t  of  officers 
holding  commissions  in  the  land  or 
sea  service,  and  to  be  distinguished 
as  Knights  Companions. — Their  pre¬ 
cedence  was  ranked  beneath  Knights 
Bachelors,  but  before  all  Esquires. 

This  measure  did  not  escape  severe 
criticism.  It  was  first  represented  as 
degrading  theOrderof  the  Bath ; — and 
no  doubt,  abstractedly  speaking,  every 
honorary  distinction  is  liable  to  lose  its 
value  in  proportion  as  its  numbers  are 
extended,  unless  this  tendency  to  de¬ 
preciation  be  counteracted  by  other 
circumstances.  But,  considering  the 
persons  who,  at  the  close  of  a  war  in 
which  British  valour  had  so  proudly 
distinguished  itself,  were  selected  to 
share  the  purposed  honours,  it  is  pre¬ 
sumed  that  the  Order  of  the  ^th 
rather  acquired  lustre  by  the  fame  of 
those  on  whom  it  was  conferred,  than 
lost  it  by  the  extension  of  the  insti¬ 
tution.  The  question  might  indeed 
be  safely  perilled  upon  the  single 
issue,  whether  the  Order  of  the  Bath, 
reckoning  from  its  earliest  records,  ex¬ 
hibited  such  a  constellation  of  names 
of  distinguished  lustre,  as  were  added 
to  its  roils  in  consequence  of  these 
new  regulations.  As,  therefore,  the 
honour  of  an  order  depends  less  on 
the  great  or  limited  number,  than  on 
the  character  of  those  enrolled  in  it, 
it  is  scarce  worth  notice,  that  as 
sixty  Knights  of  the  Bath  already  ex¬ 
isted,  only  twelve  were  added  by  this 
new  arrangement. 

It  was  further  urged,  though  some¬ 
what  inconsistently  with  the  first  ar¬ 
gument,  that  the  proposed  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  the  Order  was  adtipted  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  Buonaparte’s  Legion  of  Ho¬ 
nour;  and  designed  to  elevate  the 
rank  of  the  military,  as  the  immediate 
dependents  of  the  crown,  over  the  an¬ 
cient  gentry  of  the  country.  It  was 
repliet^  that  the  nervous  apprehen- 
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>ion  of  the  military  ascendance  implied 
in  this  objection  was  like  that  of  the 
poor  insane  gentleman,  who  was  afraid 
of  his  own  sword  after  he  had  hung 
it  up  on  the  wall ; — that  the  character 
and  constitution  of  our  army,  as  well 
as  the  principles  and  education  of  our 
ofRcers,  were  such  as  to  warrant  us 
against  any  apprehension  of  their  be* 
ing  led  to  consider  their  own  inte¬ 
rest,  or  that  of  their  profession,  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  liberty  and  welfare  of 
their  country ; — ^that  &s  Britain  could 
not  repay  by  more  solid  bounty  the 
actions  ot'  her  best  and  bravest  sail¬ 
ors  and  soldiers,  the  least  which  could 
be  assigned  to  them  was  the  empty 
honour  of  rank  and  precedence; — that 
there  was  no  novelty  in  the  prece¬ 
dence  of  the  Companions  of  the  Or¬ 
der,  since  an  Esquire  of  the  Rath  took 
rank  of  ail  Esquires,  except  those  of 
the  King's  body,  by  the  original  sta¬ 
tute  4>f  the  order  ;  and,  finally,  that 
the  gentry  of  England,  who  had  been 
protected  in  their  rights  by  these  gal¬ 
lant  men,  could  feel  no  degradation 
in  giving  place  to  their  distinguished 
merit. 

Viewing  the  matter  generally,  we 
can  see  no  impropriety  in  the  esta¬ 
blishment  or  extension  of  a  military 
order,  to  reward  past  services,  and 
afford  an  honourable  object  of  emu¬ 
lation  in  future  wars.  Something  per¬ 
haps  may  be  objected  to  the  terms 
Grand  Crosses  and  Commanders,  both 
as  unknown  to  our  English  chivalry, 
whose  dialect  affords  modes  of  dis¬ 
tinction  as  significant ;  and  as  ap> 
proaching  too  nearly,  in  sound  at 
least,  to  the  phraseology  of  foreign 
orders,  the  lowest  ranks  of  which  are 
usually  distributed  with  injudicious 
and  indiscriminate  profusion.  This, 
however,  is  a  trifle ;  for  the  respec¬ 
tability  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath, 
and  every  other  honorary  institution, 


must  depend,  not  upon  its  titles  or 
classes,  but  on  the  mode  in  which  it 
is  conferred.  At  present,  there  is  no 
want  of  breasts,  often  exposed  to  dan¬ 
ger  for  their  country,  on  which  the 
badges  of  the  various  classes  may  be 
honourably  displayed.  But  we  hope, 
(for  the  hope  implies  a  prospect  of 
long  and  continued  pence)  that  the 
time  will  arrive  when  worthy  can¬ 
didates  for  military  honours  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  be  more  scarce.  If  the  sove¬ 
reign,  withstanding  favour  and  im¬ 
portunity,  shall  then  refuse  to  grant 
the  distinctions  of  the  order  to  all  who 
have  not  hoiMurably  earned  them,  it 
will  retain  its  lustre  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  wear  it,  of  those  who  as¬ 
pire  to  win  it,  of  the  country,  and  of 
posterity.  Should  it  be  otherwise, 
this,  like  other  honours,  wilt  cease  to 
be  tlie  badge  of  merit,  and  sink  in¬ 
to  a  distinction  of  little  value,  to  ha 
obtained  by  court-intrigue  or  favour¬ 
itism,  honouring  neither  the  wearer, 
nor  the  sovt  reign  by  whom  it  is  con¬ 
ferred.  And  it  is  further  to  be  re¬ 
marked,  that  the  supposed  degrada¬ 
tion  cannot  take  place,  even  in  the 
lowest  rank  of  the  Order,  without 
transgression  of  the  fundamental  rule, 
that  the  officers  on  whom  it  is  confer¬ 
red,  shall  have  been  distinguished  for 
some  special  act  of  service  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  public  in  the  London 
Gazette. 

The  trial  of  Sir  John  Murray  by  a 
court  martial  next  engaged  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  public.  The  reader  may 
remember,  that  while  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  pursuing  his  victori¬ 
es  career  in  the  south-west  of  Spain, 
in  summer  1813,*  Sir  John  Murray, 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  English  and 
Sicilians,  had  the  difficult  task  to  keep 
in  check  Suchet,  who  occupied  Cata¬ 
lonia  with  a  large  French  force.  With 
this  view  Sir  John  undertook  the  siege 
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of  Tarragona,  and  being  compelled  to 
raise  it  by  the  advance  of  a  very  su¬ 
perior  French  force,  succeeded  indeed 
in  embarking  his  men  with  safety,  but 
lefl  behind  some  battering  guns  and 
mortars,  and  stores  of  no  great  va¬ 
lue.  We  have  given  the  particulars 
of  his  expedition  in  our  volume  for 
the  year  in  which  it  took  place,  with  so 
much  minuteness,  that  we  may  dis¬ 
pense  with  resuming  the  subject.  The 
chaises  brought  against  Sir  John  Mur. 
ray  were  three  in  number,  the  two 
first  being  supported  by  the  judge 
advocate,  Mr  LaqM}nt,  and  the  third 
by  Admiral  Hallowell,  who  command¬ 
ed  the  naval  force  of  the  expeditions. 
The  first  charge  related  to  the  siege 
of  Tarragona,  and  the  delay  in  raising 
it,  even  after,  in  Sir  John  Murray’s 
own  former  opinion,  the  success  of  the 
enterprise  had  become  hopeless,  llie 
second  was,  that  he  had  disobeyed 
his  instructions  in  embarking  only  a 
part  of  his  army,  and  in  subsequently 
disembarking  them.  The  third  char¬ 
ged,  that  the  force  was  embarked 
in  a  hurried  and  precipitate  manner, 
so  as  to  sacrifice  the  object  pointed 
out  in  Lord  Wellington's  letter,  and  to 
disgrace  the  military  character  of  the 
country,  by  abandoning  various  guns 
and  trophies  to  an  approaching  enemy. 
Upon  these  charges,  the  first  and 
third  of  which  are  not  easily  reconci¬ 
led  to  each  other,  a  quantity  of  evi¬ 
dence  was  led,  and  Sir  John  Murray 
adduced  many  witnesses  to  support 
his  defence.  The  decision  of  the 
court  found  Sir  John  Murray  Not 
Guilty  of  the  two  first  charges.  Upon 
the  third,  they  found  that  Lieutenant- 
General  Sir  John  Murray,  Bart,  is 
Guilty  only  of  so  much  of  the  charge 
as  states,  **  That  he  unnecessarily 
abandoned  a  considerable  quantity  of 
artillery  and  stores,  which  he  might 
have  embarked  in  safety,  such  conduct 
being  detrimental  to  the  service ;  and 
the  court  does  therefore  find  him 
Guilty  of  such  part,  but  does  acquit 


him  of  the  remainder  of  that  charge; 
and  tlie  court,  under  all  the  circumx 
stances  of  the  case,  considering  the 
conduct  of  Sir  John  Murray  to  have 
proceedetl  from  a  mere  error  in  judgw 
ment,  is  of  opinion^  and  does  adjudge, 
that  for  the  part  of  the  third  charge 
of  which  Lieutenant-General  Sir  J. 
Murray  has  been  so  found  guilty,  he 
be  admonished  in  such  manner  as  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Commander  in 
Chief  may  think  proper."  It  was  pro« 
babiy  considered  by  his  Royal  Highr 
ness  the  Duke  of  York,  that  the  error 
of  judgment  of  which  Sir  John  Mui> 
ray  was  found  to  be  guilty,  arose  firon 
his  preferring  the  certain  loss  of  a  few 
guns  and  stores  of  no  great  value,  to 
the  possible  and  even  probable  chance 
of  the  troops  being  exposed  to  the  at¬ 
tack  of  a  superior  enemy  when  in  the 
very  act  of  re-embarkation.  It  was, 
therefore,  the  conclusion  of  his  royal 
highness,  that  as  an  error  in  judgment 
alone  was  charged  against  Sir  Johat 
Murray,  and  that  it  proceeded . from  tt 
cautious  regard  to  the  safety  of  hie 
army,  engaged  in  what  always  must  be 
a  perilous  operation,  the  case  did  not 
appear  to  call  for  any  further  observa¬ 
tion.  The  decision  of  the  commander 
in  chief  was  generally  acceptable  to 
the  public,  for  the  temporary  prejudi¬ 
ces  against  Sir  John  Murray  had  been 
long  removed  when  the  impossibility 
of  success  against  Tarragona  was  made 
fully  manifest,  and  the  necessity  of  a 
retreat  no  less  so.  The  third  charge, 
comparatively  unimportant  in  itself^ 
was  supposed  to  be  in  some  degree 
founded  upon  the  rivalry  between  the 
army  and  navy,  which  had  in  former 
times  done  so  much  prejudice  to  both, 
and  which  has  occasionally  disposed 
the  officers  of  the  one  service  to  think 
and  judge  somewhat  harshly  of  the  con¬ 
duct  of  those  belonging  to  the  other. 

Another  incident,  of  an  extrava¬ 
gant  and  even  ludicrous  nature,  oc¬ 
cupied  for  a  few  days  the  public  at¬ 
tention.  We  regret  to  say  it  again 
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related  to  Lord  Cochrane,  whoae  ori¬ 
ginal  exploits  were  of  a  nature  so 
widely  different  from  those  which  it 
has  lately  our  ptiinful  duty  to  re- 
cordconceminghim.  About  the 6th  or 
7th  of  March,  his  lordship  (condemn¬ 
ed  to  a  year's  imprisonment  for  his 
share  in  the  imposture  practised  on  the 
Stock  Exchange),  effected  his  escape 
from  the  King’s  Bench  prison.  Upon 
the  2 1  St,  about  a  fortnight  after  his 
disappearance.  Lord  Cochrane,  to  the 
great  surprise  of  those  by  whom  he 
was  first  obserTed.  was  discovered 
seated  with  great  composure  upon  the 
Treasury  ^nch,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  engaged  in  reading  a 
pamphlet.  Tidings  of  his  re-appear¬ 
ance  speedily  flew  to  the  prison  from 
which  he  had  escaped,  and  the  mar¬ 
shal  and  tip-staff  of  the  King's  Bench, 
with  a  party  of  peace  officers,  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  House  to  demand 
their  prisoner.  Lord  Cochrane  re¬ 
sisted  the  attempt  to  seize  liim,  and 
was  only  secured  after  being  over¬ 
powered  in  a  personal  struggle.  He 
was  forcibly  removed  to  a  carriage, 
and  re-conducted  to  hU  former  place 
•f  confinement, 

BawKng,  till  bis  lungs  were  spent. 

Privilege  of  parliament. 

The  marshal  at  first  shewed  some  dif¬ 
fidence  at  laying  hands  upon  his  ec¬ 
centric  prisoner,  being  probably  ap¬ 
prehensive  that  he  might  use  fire-arms 
in  defence  of  his  person.  But  the 
only  ammunition  with  which  his  lord- 
ship  had  provided  himself  was  as  sin¬ 
gular  as  the  rest  of  his  conduct,  being 
a  quantity  of  snuff  which  he  proposed 
to  have  tlirown  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  came  to  arrest  him,  had  they  not 
prevented  him.  Lord  Cochrane  soon 
afterwards  published  an  address  to  his 
constituents,  stating  that  it  was  always 
his  intention,  so  soon  as  he  had  effect¬ 
ed  his  escafie  from  prison,  to  repair  to 
the  House  of  Commons ;  but  that  the 


commotions  attending  the  discussion 
of  the  corn  bill  induced  him  to  sus^ 
pend  his  purpose,  lest  his  escape  end 
sudden  appearance  hi  parliament 
should  have  increased  the  spirit  of 
disturbance.  Hairing  thus  stated  an 
honourable  and  considerate  motive 
for  rernmning  concealed,  his  lordship 
roceeded  to  say,  that  every  engino 
ad  been  set  at  work  to  allure  him 
back  to  his  place  of  confinement,  or 
to  compel  him  to  leave  the  country. 
He  had  even  been  assured,  he  said, 
that  if  he  chose  to  return  to  the  cus* 
tody  of  the  marshal,  he  would  find 
the  doors  of  the  prison  open  to  him  at 
midnight,  and  be  received  with  secre¬ 
cy,  courtesy,  and  indemnity.  In  con¬ 
clusion,  he  severely  attacked  the  state 
of  the  prison,  and  alleged,  that  such 
were  the  deleterious  effiicts  of  the 
damp  and  unwholesome  cell  in  which 
he  was  confined,  which  he  described 
as  so  dreadful,  that  a  prisoner  mnsc 
certainly  within  a  fow  months  totally 
lose  the  use  of  his  limbs.  Lord  Coch¬ 
rane  was  afterwards  tried  for  breaking 
prison,  and  bad  a  sentence  of  farther 
confinement  passed  upon  him. 

The  next  important  event  in  die 
annals  of  1815,  is  the  effect  produced 
upon  the  populace  of  the  metropolis 
by  tlie  discussions  concerning  the 
corn  bill.  We  have,  in  the  last  chap¬ 
ter,  traced  with  some  minuteness  the 
political  reasons  urged  for  anti  against 
this  measure:  but  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  common  people 
in  London,  and  other  large  town.», 
were  eitlier  disposed  to  admit,  or  ca¬ 
pable  of  compreheuding,  the  argu¬ 
ments  urged  by  the  speakers  on  either 
side.  Least  of  all  were  they  inclined 
to  trust  to  the  reasoning  which  urged, 
that  to  preserve  an  adequate  supply 
of  grain  in  years  of  scarcity,  it  was 
necessary  to  tall  on  some  measure  to 
keep  up  the  price  in  seasons  of  plen¬ 
ty  ;  for  a  plan  which  inters  iinnie- 
diate  privation  for  the  purpose  nf  fu¬ 
ture  advantage,  is  nf  all  oiiicrs  what 
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an  impassioned  and  short-sighted  po¬ 
pulace  is  least  willing  either  to  com¬ 
prehend  or  submit  to  with  patience. 
Laying  aside,  therefore,  alike  the 
soundness  and  the  subtleties  of  econo* 
mios,  the  populace  only  saw,  in  the 
proposed  bill,  a  measure  for  raising 
the  price  of  grain,  the  most  necessary 
article  of  their  subsistence,  for  inter¬ 
posing  a  legal  barrier  as  it  were  be* 
tween  the  poor  and  the  blessings  of  a 
plentiful  harvest,  and  for  enriching  the 
corn>factor,  farmer,  and  landholder, 
the  engrossers,  as  they  esteemed  them, 
of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  poor,  who  could  not  exist 
without  that  article,  of  which  they 
held  the  monopoly.  Causes  much  less 
nearly  affecting  the  immediate  interests 
of  the  lower  class  will  often  excite  riots 
in  great  cities ;  but  any  measure  which 
touches,  or  threatens  to  touch,  their 
subsistence,  otimes  strait  home  to 
their  business  and  bosoms,  and  never 
fails  to  do  so.  In  the  present  instance, 
the  mob  of  London,  like  Shakespeare's 
plebeian  Romans,  conceived  that  the 
object  of  their  misery  was  but  *'  an 
inventory  to  particularize  patrician 
*'abundancei**— their  sut&rance  pro¬ 
posed  as  a  gain  to  the  landed  gentry. 
Their  natural  disposition  to  tumult 
was  greatly  aided  by  placards  at  the 
corner  of  every  street,  which,  while 
ostensibly  they  only  invited  the  people 
to  petition  parliament  against  the  ob¬ 
noxious  measure,  bad  in  fact  the  ef^ 
feet  of  irritating  the  public  discontent, 
and  instigating  the  populace  to  acts 
of  riot  and  disorder.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was,  as  in  Rome,  a  cry,  to 
tire  Capitol.” 

.  Accordingly,  on  the  6th  of  March, 
when  the  corn  bill  was  in  discussion 
in  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  a  riotous  mob  taking  possession 
of  all  the  avenues  to  the  House,  and 
of  the  entrance  to  the  lobbies,  nut  only 
interrupted  the  members  by  threats 
and  indignities,  but  even  by  acts  of 


personal  violence  endeavoured  to  ex¬ 
tort  from  individuals  a  promise  to  op¬ 
pose  the  bill.  The  secretary  to  the 
admiralty  was  insulted,  hustled,  and 
even  strude,  because  he  refused  firm¬ 
ly  either  to  tell  bis  name,  or  give 
them  any  satisfaction  concerning  his 
intended  vote.  He  esesped  with  dif¬ 
ficulty  from  their  hand^  and  made 
his  way  into  the  House,  while  his  ser¬ 
vants  were  maltreated,  and  his  car¬ 
riage  broken  to  pieces.  The  power  of 
eloquence  was  never  more  favourably 
displayed  than  in  the  case  of  the  Attor¬ 
ney  General  (Sir  W.  Garrow ),  who,  by 
expostulatron,  succeeded  in  persimd- 
ing  the  rioters  to  let  him  enter  the 
House  without  personal  injury,  upon 
a  solemn  promise  that  be  would  vote 
according  to  his  conscience.  Other 
members  were  insulted  and  hustled, 
one  of  whom  (Sir  Frederick  Flood), 
excited  some  laughter  by  declaring, 
that  he  had  been  bandied  about  in  t£a 
hands  of  the  mob  like  a  basket  of 
mackerel  at  Billingsgate,  and  that  at 
one  time  he  verily  oeli^ed  be  bad 
been  quartered  alive.  The  interfe¬ 
rence  of  the  peace-officers  being  un¬ 
able  to  put  a  stop  to  these  diagracefiil 
scenes,  the  military  were  sent  for  to 
support  the  civil  magistrate,  and  their 
exertions,  which  were  made  without 
harming  an  individual,  soon  cleared 
away  the  mob  from  Pabce-yard,  and 
the  avenues  to  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  Their  appearance,  however, 
ve  such  alarm  to  an  honourable 
ember  (Mr  Lambtoo),  that,  with 
the  feverish  apprehension,  or  affecta¬ 
tion  of  apprehension,  of  the  standing 
army,  which  it  is  thought  patriotic  to 
express  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
he  gravely  rose,  insisted  upon  know¬ 
ing  why  the  House  was  surrounded 
by  bayonets,  and  demanded  an  in¬ 
stant  adjournment.  At  this  moment 
the  ears  of  the  honourable  member 
might  have  been  regaled  by  toe  cla¬ 
morous  menaces  of  afoiious  populace. 
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aeietnbled  in  the  very  lobby  of  the 
House,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  in* 
timidating  the  members  of  the  tegisla* 
turein  theirdeliberations;  and  his  eyes, 
if  theirs  be  the  channel  of  communica¬ 
tion  he  is  most  in  the  habit  of  ttust- 
ing,  might  have  read  an  answer  to  his 
question  in  the  marks  of  ill*  usage  ex¬ 
hibited  by  such  members  as  had  un¬ 
dergone  the  discipline  of  the  mob. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  evidence  of 
bis  own  senses,  k  was  not  until  seve¬ 
ral  witnesses  liad  been  examined  at 
the  bar,  that  Mr  Lambton  became 
hnaJiy  satisfied  that  the  soldiery  were 
brought  down,  not  to  overawe  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  to  protect 
them  from  the  tlireats  and  actual  vio¬ 
lence  of  a  riotous  populace. 

Upon  the  whole  (as  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  British  spirit 
of  our  legislators)  the  violence,  by 
which  tl^  populace  attempted  to 
overawe  the  House,  produced  exact¬ 
ly  the  opposite  effect.  Several  mem¬ 
bers,  whose  opinions  were  not  before 
completely  made  up,  were  decided  in 
favour  ot  the  bill,  from  the  determi¬ 
nation  to  shew  they  were  not  to  be 
debarred  from  their  duty  by  popular 
clamour  and  violence.  Many  of  those 
who  opposed  the  bill,  and  bad  advised 
that  the  measure  should  be  at  least 
postponed,  now  agreed  with  its  sup¬ 
porters  that  a  dilatory  course  might 
inspire  the  populace  with  a  dangerous 
belief  that  their  measures  of  intimida¬ 
tion  had  made  some  impression,  and 
consented  therefore  to  the  immediate 
and  final  discussion.  And  the  vote  of 
the  night  was  decisive  in  favour  of  the 
com  bill,  by  a  more  triumphant  majo¬ 
rity  than  had  accompanied  the  mea¬ 
sure  in  any  former  stageof  its  progress. 

The  resentment  of  the  populace  did 
not  subside  upon  their  being  driven 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  House  of 
Commons  by  the  military.  They  di¬ 
vided  into  parties,  in  order,  by  a  si- 
lupltaneous  attack,  to  destroy  the  pro- 
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perty  and  houses  of  the  members  un¬ 
derstood  to  favour  tbe  com  bill.  A 
small  and  desperate  band,  which  at 
first  did  not  exceed  seventy  or  eighty 
in  number,  went  to  the  house  of  the 
right  honourable  F.  J.  Robinson,  the 
original  mpver  of  the  bill,  and  obtain¬ 
ing  admittance  by  a  stratagem,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  destroy  the  whole  furniture, 
with  books,  pictures,  papers,  and  prO' 
perty  of  every  description,  and  ended 
by  dasliing  the  windows  into  the 
Street,  and  breaking  the  doors  down. 
Having  thus  completely  sacked  the 
habitation  of  the  obnoxious  member 
with  wliom  the  bill  originated,  they 
proceeded  to  those  of  others,  whom 
they  regarded  as  its  supporters.  Lord 
Darnley's  house  and  Mr  Yorke's  were 
attacked.  The  rioters  were  unable  to 
force  admittance  into  the  latter,  and 
were  alarmed  iu  their  attack  upon  the 
former,  when  they  had  penetrated  in¬ 
to  the  ball,  so  that  less  damage  was 
sustained  than  at  Mr  Kobinson>.  • 
Neither  peace  officers  nor  military 
appeared  in  sufficient  force  to  disturb 
the  mob  in  these  riotous  proceedings. 
If  this  was  little  creditable  to  the  po¬ 
lice  of  the  metropolis,  the  conduct  of 
two  eminent  law-lords  shewed  the 
firmness  and  spirit  worthy  of  those 
selected  to  administer  justice  to  a 
great  nation.  The  rabble  assembled 
before  the  Lord  Chancellor's  house  in 
Bedford-square,  and  having  giving 
three  cheers,  deliberately  proceeded 
to  force  their  way  into  tlie  premises, 
by  breaking  open  the  doors.  Lord 
Eldon,  by  a  private  door,  through 
which  he  had  let  out  his  lady  and  fa¬ 
mily  into  the  gardens  of  the  British 
Museum,  intre^uced  two  files  of  sol¬ 
diers  ;  and  finding  the  mob  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  forcing  their  way  into  his 
house,  and  were  commencing  the  de¬ 
struction  ot  his  property,  his  lordship 
exhibited  the  Chancellor  of  England 
in  a  new  character,  by  personally  lead¬ 
ing  hismilit  ary  auxiliaries  to  the  charge. 
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The  rioters  fled  with  great  alarm  be¬ 
fore  this  inferior,  but  unexpected 
force;  not,  however,  till  the  Lord 
Chancellor  bad  with  his  own  hand 
made  two  of  their  ringleaders  prison¬ 
ers.  Lord  Ellenborough  bchavra  with 
equal  spirit.  On  the  mob  appearing 
before  his  house,  and  commencing 
their  usual  violence,  he  came  out  and 
demanded  their  purpose ;  and  being 
answered  with  menacing  shouts 
*<  No  com  bill  i”  he  placed  before 
them,  in  a  few  brief  words,  the  folly 
and  danger  of  their  conduct,  with 
such  effect,  that  they  greeted  him 
with  three  cheers,  and  carried  their 
clamours  and  fury  elsewhere.  These 
were  the  events  of  the  Monday  night. 

It  has  seldom  happened  that  riota, 
having  been  allowea  to  proceed  to  a 
certain  height,  without  an  effectual 
check,  subside  till  they  arrive  at  a  fa¬ 
tal  crisis.  What  is  in  the  first  day  a 
popular  start  of  violence,  becomes  on 
the  next  a  system  of  organized  plun¬ 
der  and  destruction.  Every  great 
city  contains  a  certain  number  of  per¬ 
sons,  to  whom  theft  and  rapine  are  fa¬ 
miliar  :  and  in  London,  at  this  period, 
there  existed  several  associations  who 
were  led  to  join  in  such  scenes  of  tu¬ 
mult,  and  to  aid  the  thoughtless  rioter, 
and  the  more  determined  professional 
depredator,  from  the  instigation  of  po¬ 
litical  zeal.  The  tumults,  therefore,  as¬ 
sumed  on  the  Tuesday  a  more  systema¬ 
tic  form.  The  rioters,  dispersed  in  par¬ 
ties  throti^h  different  and  remote  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  city,  selected  their  objects 
of  vengeance,  by  learning  at  the  beer¬ 
houses  in  the  Meuse-lanes  the  names 
of  such  members  of  parliament  as  in¬ 
habited  the  adjacent  streets.  They 
then  proceeded  to  the  work  of  de¬ 
struction,  not  in  one  large  mass,  but 
acting  in  different  parties  of  limited 
numbers;  and  to  add  to  the  general 
alarm  which  their  tactics  produced, 
as  the  night  was  dark  and  the  wind 
high,  they  sometimes  accomplished 
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their  purpose  while  the  soldiers  were 
in  the  next  street,  without  their  h»- 
ring  notice  of  it*  When  a  par^  of 
the  military  did  come  up,  the  rioieik 
dropped  their  implements  of  mischief 
and  appeared  to  be  the  wondering 
and  innocent  spectators  of  the  rains 
they  themselves  had  made.  The 
mansions  of  Lord  King,  Earl  Bathurst, 
and  Sir  William  Rowley  suffered  se^ 
verely ;  the  sashes  and  doors  being  da»> 
moliwed,  the  windows  dashed  in>  and 
the  iron  railings  broken  down  and 
converted  into  weapons  for  storming 
the  street-doors.  The  houses  of  many 
other  distinguished  members  of  the 
legislature  were  injured  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree. 

The  rioters,  whatever  care  they 
might  mean  to  take  in  selecting  the 
victims  of  their  fury,  fell  into  various 
mistakes,  and  frequently  broke  the 
windows  and  assaulted  the  houses  of 
persons  who  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  state  measure  which  they  resent¬ 
ed  so  deeply.  The  following  instances 
of  such  errors  were  ludicrous.  Mt 
Morritt  (member  for  Northallerton, 
and  known  to  the  literary  world  as 
the  advocate  of  the  Il>ad  against 
the  criticisms  of  Bryant)  had  spo¬ 
ken  in  favour  of  the  corn  bill.  From 
the  similarity  of  the  names,  the  mob 
visited  with  their  vengeance  the  house 
of  Mr  Morris  the  Indian  director  ! 
and  the  classical  defender  of  Homer 
had  his  windowsbroken  only  by  proxy* 
At  another  time  the  mob  announ¬ 
ced  their  next  object  of  vengeance 
by  shouting  **  Let's  to  Berkeley  Pa¬ 
get’s.”  A  gentleman  enquired  what 
possible  pretext  they  could  have  fop 
attacking  the  house  w  a  brave  officer, 
who  had  no  concern  whatever  with 
the  corn-laws.  It  was  replied  by  one 
of  these  sagacious  orators,  that  the  in¬ 
dividual  in  question  was  no  officer, 
but  a  brewer,  and  deeply  concerned 
In  grain  speculations.  An  ecclaircis- 
sement  ensued,  and  it  was  found  out 
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that  these  **  most  sweet  voices**  had  but  be  thought  most  natural  to  io' 
confounded  Colonel  Berkeley  Pagst,  it. 

with  Messrs  Barclay,  Perkms,  and  The  riots  did  not  cease  even  with 
Co.  this  ffual  accident.  In  the  course  of 

But  the  events  of  the  7th  March  Wednesday  (8th  March)  fresh' outra> 
were  unfortunately  not  all  of  a  ludi-  ■  ges  were  committed,  and  some  for 
crous  nature.  A  guard  of  soldiers  had  which  no  pretext  whatever  could  be 
been  posted  in  Mr  Robin8on*8  house,  alledged.  An  attack  was  made  on 
which,  as  we  hav6  said,  had  sustained  the  house  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
the  first  fury  of  the  mob  on  the  pre*  whose  whole  life  had  been  devoted 
ceding  evening,  and  bad  again  been  not  to  politics  but  to  science,  and 
visited  by  them  in  the  course  of  the  some  property  and  papers  were  de> 
day.  The  guard  were  supported  by  stroyed.  Fortunately,  the  arrival  of 
some  of  that  gentleman’s  servant^  the  military  saved  the  inexpressible 
armed  to  protect  what  property  their  loss  to  knowledge  which  might  other- 
master  had  left,  and  to  repel  the  riot-  wise  have  been  sustained  by  the 
ers,  who  had  repeatedly  demanded  to  destruction  of  his  library  and  scienti- 
know  where  Mr  Robinson  was ;  and  fic  collections.  Similar  violence  dis* 
threatened  death  to  him  and  all  who  graced  different  parts  of  the  metropo- 
(Protected  him.  About  seven  o’clock  Hs ;  and  it  seemed  that  the  audacity 
at  night  a  party  of  the  mob  entered  of  the  rioters  increased  with  the  for- 
Burlington-street,  and  ^in  attacked  bearance  of  the  soldiery,  who  con- 
the  ruins  of  Mr  Robinson’s  bouse,  ducted  themselves  with  the  most  un- 
The  military,  after  warning  them  of  common  temper  and  discretion ;  hard- 
their  danger,  and  loading  their  pieces  ly  assuming  even  the  blameless  li- 
in  their  presence,  at  length  fired  from  cense  of  self-defence,  though  subject- 
the  windows.  Several  of  the  mob  were  ed  to  every  species  of  outrage  in  Ian- 
wounded,  but  the  persons  killed  were  guage  and  action.  In  the  meanwhile 
unfortunately  a  young  midshipman  a  scene  passed  in  the  House  of  Corn- 
named  Vize,  and  a  female  called  Jane  mons,  which,  though  doubtless  not  so 
Watson,  innocent  spectators  of  the  intended,  must  have  led  the  mob  to 
tumult,  if  those  can  be  termed  entire-  believe  they  were  not  without  a  friend 
ly  irreprehensible,  who,  though  ga-  and  advocate  even  within  the  walls  of 
zing  on  the  mob  out  mere  curiosity,  that  House. 

increase  their  confidence  by  giving  On  the  forenoon  of  the  fith  there 
an  appearance  of  numbers,  and  put  had  been  a  meeting  of  the  electors 
themselves  in  the  way  of  danger  from  in  Old  Palace- Yard  for  petitioning 
the  means  which  at  last  must  be  used  against  the  corn  bill.  Their  repre- 
to  suppress  tliem.  it  is  probable  that  sentative.  Sir  Francis  BurdeU,  seems 
no  mob  would  ever  appear  so  formi-  (like  the  general  who  said  he  was  a 
dable  as  to  defy  the  civil  power,  were  Venetian  before  be  was  a  Christian) 
the  mass  ofidle,  curious,  and  unthink-  to  have  remembered  that  he  was  a 
ing  spectators  to  be  withdrawn  from  landliolder  before  he  was  a  patriot,  and 
the  determined  and  active  rioters,  tlierefore  approved  of  the  com  bill. 
The  deaths  of  these  persons  were  not  But  to  have  avouched  such  sentiments 
the  less  accidents  deeply  to  be  re-  in  the  House  of  Commons  would 
gretted,  since,  however  prudent  and  have  risked  his  popularity  with  his 
proper  it  may  be  to  repress  the  spirit  constituents;  and  therefore,  as  a  com- 
of  curiosity  in  such  cases,  it  cannot  promise  between  his  opinion  and  his 
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charactei^  ai  a  patriot,  the  member 
for  Westminster  absented  himielf 
from  the  House  during  the  discussion 
of  this  obnoxious  measure.  At  the 
meeting  he  gilded  over  this  desertion 
of  his  post,  bv  a  jest  worthy  of  his 
conducU  **  He  did  not  chuse,**  he 
said,  **  to  join  in  the  mockery  of  de« 
bat&^e  might  have  many  reasons 
for  staying  at  home— he  should  say 
generally,  that  he  did  not  like  to  go  to 
any  house  that  was  filled  with  bad 
company,  and  where  they  kept  late 
hours.**  This  fooKborn  jestwasthought 
worthy  of  the  applause  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  ;  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  though 
he  insinuated  that  his  sentiments  were 
in  favour  of  the  measure  so  clamorous^ 
ly  condemned,  and  made  the  subject 
of  such  execration  by  his  constituents, 
was  dragged  home  in  triumph,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  not  had  the  manliness  to 
discharge  his  duty  as  a  legislator,  in  as¬ 
serting  his  own  sentiments  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  theirs.  Apparently,  however,  he 
thought,  upon  reflection,  that  somede- 
claration  of  sentiments  more  decidedly 
accommodated  to  the  popular  taste  was 
necessary  to  maintain  his  post  as  the 
favourite  of  the  rabble.  'The  incident 
which  happened  at  Mr  Robinson’s 
house  on  the  7th  seemid  to  furnish 
a  favourable  opportunity  to  regain 
what  ground  Sir  Francis  might  have 
lost  in  the  opinion  of  the  good  people 
of  Westminster.  When  he  rose  in  bis 
place  on  the  10th  to  present  the  peti¬ 
tion  against  the  corn  bill,  he  spoke  of 
the  question  as  one  of  little  real  im¬ 
portance,  and  avoided  either  granting 
or  denying  it.  But,  while  he  slightly 
touched  on  the  irregularities  of  the 
mob,  **  he  deprecat^  the  fatalities 
which  had  occurred,  and  the  placing 
soldiers  in  atnimeadey  for  the  purpose 
of  attacking  and  destroying  the  lives 
of  unwary  multitudes.  He  called 
such  fatalities,  (the  placing  of  armed 
men,  namely,  within  a  house  which 
had  been  twice  broken  into  by  a  fu¬ 


rious  mob,  for  the  purpose  of  protect¬ 
ing  the  lives  and  property  of  the  fat- 
mily.j-^othing  leas  than  military 
murders ;  and  he  thought  there  were 
symptoms,  on  the  part  of  goveriiment, 
to  supers^e  the  civil  authorities 
which  were  the  constitutional  guardi¬ 
ans  of  the  public  peace,  imd  to  erect 
in  their  room  a  military  despotism !  I !" 
To  such  sophistry,  mixed  with  such 
truckling  subservience  to  the  hutnours 
of  therabble,  did  thishonourablemem- 
ber  stoop  in  bis  misdirected  ambition, 
forgetting  that  the  true  patriot  equal¬ 
ly  despises  the  bended  brow  of  tyran¬ 
ny,  and  the  shouts  and  menaces  of  a 
misguided  multitude.  Mr  Robinson, 
against  whom  this  speech  was  princi- 
pdly  directed,  and  who  surely  bad 
alre^y  suffered  enough,  both  in  pro¬ 
perty  and  feeling,  rose  to  reply  under 
the  greatest  emotion.  He  stat^  **  the 
ravages  committed  by  the  mob  upon 
his  house  on  the  Monday ;  their  out¬ 
rageous  return  the  next  day,  with 
threats  of  murder  against  him  and  hit 
domestics ;  and  made  it  plain  that 
the  soldiers  posted  within  the  house 
were  at  len^b,  and  after  long  for¬ 
bearance  and  repeated  warning,  com- 
lled  to  fire  in  their  own  defence.** 
r  Robio«on*8  spe^h  was  interrupt¬ 
ed  by  tears,  which  testified  the  grief 
which  he  felt,  as  a  man  of  huma¬ 
nity,  at  a  iatality  to  which  he  was 
no  way  accessory,  and  for  which  the 
immediate  agents  were  justifiable  in 
the  eyes  of  God  and  man.  He  con¬ 
clude,  by  entreating  the  honourable 
baronet,  if  he  was  really  moved  b^ 
that  regard  for  the  people  which  bis 
language  expressed,  to  desist  from 
misrepresentations  calculated  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  mpst  unhappy  eflects,  ^th 
towards  the  peace  oi  the  country  and 
the  safety  of  his  fellow-subjects.  All 
felt  the  force  of  this  appeal ;  and  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  himself  endeavoured 
to  escape  from  the  charge  of  point¬ 
ing  oat  an  innocent  individual  as 
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the  object  of  popular  revenge,  by 
pleading  that  he  nad  no  allusion  in 
pardcuiar  to  what  had  happened  at 
Mr  Robinson’s,  (although  it  was  only 
upon  that  occasion,  during  the  whole 
riots,  that  the  soldiers  had  made  ef¬ 
fective  use  of  their  arms;)  but  to 
the  general  system  adopted  by  the 
ministers,  of  protecting  the  city  by 
soldiers  in  place  of  peace-officers, 
and  this  at  a  time  when  the  joint  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  civil  and  military  bad 
proved  totally  inadequate  to  protect 
the  property  of  individuals,  onending 
only  by  discharging  their  duty  as  le¬ 
gislators  on  a  question  where  their 
opinions  were  corroborated  by  those 
of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  himself.  With 
such  obliquity  of  intellect  will  party- 
spirit,  or  rather  a  feverish  appetite  for 
tne  garbage  of  popularity,  endow  such 
as  prize  the  shout  of  a  mob  beyond  the 
dignity  of  moral  independence.  Sir 
Francis  on  this  occasion  received  from 
Lord  Castlereagh  a  severe  and  merit¬ 
ed  reprehension.  “  It  was  a  little  too 
much,"  his  lordship  observed,  con¬ 
sidering  how  many  lives  had  been 
lost  on  a  preceding  occasion  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  honourable  baronet  from 
being  attached  by  an  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  he  should 
presume  to  question  an  Englishman's 
right  to  defend  his  castle  and  his  fa¬ 
mily  from  the  violence  of  an  ungo¬ 
vernable  and  furious  rabble.  As  the 
honourable  baronet,  departing  entire¬ 
ly  from  the  question  before  the 
House,  neither  supported  nor  opposed 
the  corn  bill,  he  could  conceive  no 
purp/ose  for  whieh  he  came  down,  ex¬ 
cepting  in  order  to  subvert  the  con¬ 
stitution.”  From  this  strong  charge 
Sir  brancis  Burdett  could  only  escape 
by  such  intemperance  of  personal  re¬ 
crimination  as  drew  down  the  censure 
of  the  Speaker.  But,  however  the 
**  throng  of  words”  which  came  from 
him  with  such  effrontery  might  serve 
his  cause  with  his  friends  in  Palace- 


yard,  the  honest  consideration  of  al¬ 
most  the  whole  House  of  Commons, 
and  of  all  thinking  persons  without 
doors,  stigmatised  his  conduct  on  this 
as  a  home-attempt  made  to  buy  or 
redeem  his  fading  popularity,  by 
heating  the  popular  odium  against  an 
individual,  of  whom  it  was  hard  to  say 
whether  be  had  been  most  injured  in 
property  or  distressed  in  feelings ;  and 
to  encourage  the  violence  of  the  rab¬ 
ble,  by  representing  as  tyrannical  and 
illegal,  the  means  which  were  necessa¬ 
rily  employed  in  repressing  it. 

The  violent  agitation  occasioned  by 
the  corn  bill  was  suddenly  and  effisc- 
tually  silenced  by  the  arrival  of  the 
news  that  Buonaparte  had  again  land¬ 
ed  in  France  ;  a  stupendous  piece  of 
intelligence,  before  which  all  topics 
of  domestic  interest  at  once  sunk  in¬ 
to  annihilation.  These  extraordinary 
tidings  reached  London  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  10th  March ;  and  there 
was  no  more  heard  of  the  com  bill, 
than  if  the  subject  had  never  agitated 
the  popular  mind. 

It  was  perhaps  owing  to  the  ap¬ 
pearance  made  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  that  the 
grand  jury  of  Middlesex  found  a  true 
bill  against  the  corporal  and  two  sol¬ 
diers  stationed  in  the  house  of  Mr 
Robinson,  as  also  against  his  butler 
James  Ripley,  for  the  murder  of  Jane 
Watson.  However  absurd  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  grand  jury,  it  was  fortu¬ 
nate,  as  giving  an  opportunity  of  a  so¬ 
lemn  trial  of  tlie  most  important  ques¬ 
tion,  how  far  a  person  acting  like  Rip¬ 
ley  under  a  sense  of  duty  to  his  mas¬ 
ter,  and  in  defence  of  his  property,  or 
like  the  soldiers  defending  a  post  to 
which  they  had  been  called  by  the 
civil  authority,  are  entitled  to  use 
arms  in  protection  of  that  which  is 
entrusted  to  their  chaige.  The  spirit 
of  democracy,  always  at  work  on  such 
occasions,  failed  not,  by  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  false  reports  and  malicious  in- 
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linuationSy  induttriously  circulated  in 
pamphlets,  to  keep  up  tne  popular  vio« 
fence,  and  preposMsa,  if  poMible,  the 
minds  of  the  jurors  against  the  pri¬ 
soners.  But  the  law,  a  law  of  infinite 
consequence  to  the  protection  of  good 
order,  property,  and  tranquillity,  was 
distinctly  laid  down  by  Uie  prisoner’s 
counsel,  on  the  authority  of  Lord 
Hale,  Lord  Mansfield,  and  other 
learned  judges,  was  recognized  by  the 
judges,  (Lord  Ellenborough  and  Mr 
Justice  Chamber)  as  indisputable,  and 
receired  as  such  by  a  jury  assembletl 
in  the  ordinary  manner  for  transacting 
the  business  of  the  sessions ;  who  with¬ 
out  hesitation  pronounced  a  verdict 
of  Not  Guilty.  Upon  this  solemn  oc¬ 
casion,  it  was  acKnowledged  as  law 
that  the  peaceable  master  of  a  family, 
with  his  inmates,  friends,  and  neigh¬ 
bours,  as  well  as  the  peace-officers 
and  military  who  are  called  in  to  his 
assistance,  is  justified  in  resisting 
whatever  violence  may  be  offered  to 
person,  house,  or  property ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  those  assembled  for 
purposes  of  mischief  and  destruction, 
led  away  by  their  own  passions  or  the 
instigation  of  others,  as  well  as  they 
who  in  idle  curiosity  augment  their 
numbers,  must  in  future  be  aware  of 
the  risk  in  which  they  stand,  since  if 
their  death  ensues  in  such  circum¬ 
stances,  the  law  will  justify  those  em¬ 
ployed  in  protecting  at  once  private 
property  and  the  public  peace. 

It  mustnot  beforgotten  that  the  good¬ 
nature  and  candour  of  the  English 
populace,  qualities  which  they  always 
shew  when  neither  led  away  by  their 
own  prmudices,  or  the  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  of  their  demagogues,  were  re¬ 
markably  displayed  on  this  occasion. 
Satisfied  with  the  fairness  of  the  inves¬ 
tigation,  and  satisfied  that  the  conduct 
of  the  soldiers  had  been  entirely  blame¬ 
less,  they  greeted  them  on  their  ac¬ 
quittal  with  three  cheers,  sought  to 
shake  hands  with  them,  and  anxious¬ 


ly  endeavoured  to  shew  that  th^  har¬ 
boured  DO  malice  from  recollection  of 
a  transaction,  which,  in  its  firstaspect, 
operated  so  powerfully  upon  their  fill¬ 
ings.  There  is  a  generosity  in  this  con¬ 
duct  peculiarly  ^aracteristic  of  a  free 
people,  whose  sober  moments  are  al¬ 
ways  marked  by  a  love  of  justice  and 
a  deference  So  the  law,  and  who  seek 
rather  a  fair  and  impartial  investiga¬ 
tion  of  such  grievances  as  they  sup¬ 
pose  themselves  to  have  sustained, 
than  the  gratification  of  vindictive 
feelings  towards  those  whom'  they 
consider  as  the  authors  of  them.  And 
while  we  think  it  right  that  every  at¬ 
tempt  at  systematic  riot  and  violence 
should  be  checked  early,  and  at  a  pe¬ 
riod  when  it  may  be  possible  to  select 
the  ringleaders  as  the  objects  of  the 
resistance  which  they  have  provoked, 
we  are  as  far  as  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
himself  from  desiring  that  every  ebul¬ 
lition  of  popular  feeling,  though 'tu¬ 
multuously  and  riotously  expressed, 
should  be  made  an  excuse  for  em¬ 
ploying  deadly  retaliation.  The  minds 
of  the  English  common  people  cannot 
retain  that  energy  of  feeling  which 
makes  each  regara  the  prosperity  and 
fame  of  his  country  as  matters  of  hit 
own  special  concern,  without  the  risk 
of  its  being  expressed  with  occasional 
violence.  We  do  not  therefore  think 
either  the  huzzas  or  hootings  of  a 
mob,  accompanied  with  some  inso¬ 
lence  to  their  betters,  and  probably 
the  demolition  of  some  panes  of  glass, 
as  fit  subjects  either  of  serious  appre¬ 
hension  or  severe  repression.  We 
would  rather  now  and  then  endure 
the  fever-fit  of  licence,  than  sleep 
the  death-sleep  of  military  despotism. 
But  every  thing  has  its  bounds;  and 
when  the  property  and  lives  of  tlie 
lieges  are  daringly  assailed,  they  must 
be  boldly  defended,  or  the  supine  go¬ 
vernment  which  stoops  to  endure  suck 
scenes  of  outrage,  must  be  contented 
towitness  the  streets  of  London  gleam- 
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iog  with  conflagration,  and  at  length 
flooded  with  the  core  of  her  citizens ; 
a*  in  the  memorable  year  1780.  when 
only  the  flrmness  of  the  80verei|tn>  in 
commanding  his  troops  to  act  in  de* 
fence  of  the  peace,  saved  the  capital 
^m  total  destruction. 

We  wiil  close  this  chapter  with  an 
anecdote,  trifling  in  itselt.  but  impor* 
tact  as  it  serves  to  shew  the  deep  in* 
terest  which  the  very  lowest  ranks  of 
the  British  public  take  in  the  concerns 
of  the  state ;  a  circumstance  arising 
solely  but  of  the  freedom  with  which 

Sublic  measures  are  submitted  to  their 
iscussion.'  and  to  which  the  wisest 
and  best'informed  foreigners  ere  dis¬ 
posed  to  ascribe  the  peculiar  energy 
of  our  national  character.  When  the 
order  for  embarking  the  Guards  for 
flaoders,  which  followed  immediately 


upon  the  landing  of  Buonaparte,  was 
in  the  act  of  being  carried  into  execu¬ 
tion.  a  grenadier  of  the  Coldstream 
was  observed  taking  a  friendly  fare¬ 
well  of  a  cobler  with  whom  he  had 
been  quartered.  They  had  exhaust¬ 
ed  their  parting  draught,  and  were 
shaking  bwds  cordially.  **  God  bless 
you,  my  good  fellow.**  said  the  sol¬ 
dier  ;  *'  do  ^ou  look  after  the  corn  bill 
at  home,  and  leave  me  to  manage 
Buonaparte.**  The  first  impulse  of 
the  reader  may  be  fo  laugh ;  but  as 
both  men  were  perfectly  serious  in 
the  division  of  their  public  duty,  we 
may  estimate,  from  this  trifling  cir¬ 
cumstance.  the  quantity  of  patriotrsm 
in  a  state  where  the  meanest  indivi¬ 
dual  considers  her  safety  and  fame  as 
intrusted  to  his  charge,  and  dependent 
on  his  efforts. 
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Internal  State  qfPraneej^De/ectsqfthe  Adminutration^Count  de  Blacai^ 
State  Partie*^R<yatittSt' comprehending  the  Nobles,  and  Clergy,  and 

Vendeans. — Ttmult  at  the  Funeral Mademoiselle  de  Raucour^SepulcknU 
Honours  paid  to  Louis  XVI.  and  hu  Queen. — Jealous  Fears  of  the  Possessors 
of  National  Domains. — Republicans. — Buonapariists, — Discontents  of  the 
Army.—ConstuutUmaUstu — Purchasers  of  National  Domains,— Resemhianee 
betvoeen  the  State  of  France  and  (f  England  after  the  Restoration, 

Francb»  10  loag  the  centre  of  those  quicksilver  from  the  grasp  of  arbitrary 
successive  revolutions  which  had  dis-  ^wer,  and  re-uniting  and  re-iq>pear- 
turbed  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  ap-  mg  when  the  prospect  of  profit  and  of 
peared  now  to  oe  in  the  situation  of  security  call  it  foith  to  action,  began 
an  exhausted  volcano.  The  thunders  again  to  put  in  motion  commei^ 
of  the  eruption  seemed  over,  but  its  s^culations.  Marseilles,  Nantes,  and 
former  ravages  were  still  visible,  and  Havre,  resumed  the  appearance  of  tra¬ 
it  was  manifest  to  every  reflecting  ding  cities,  and  again  sent  merchant 
mind,  that  many  years  must  p^  awav  vessels  to  sea.  The  cellars  of  Bour* 
ere  their  traces  could  be  obliterated,  deaux  were  once  more  emptied  of  her 
The  very  extravagance  of  those  hopes,  wines  and  brandies,^  and  her  ware- 
which  were  naturally  entertained  upon  houses  replenished  in  lieu  of  them 
the  restoration  of  the  ro]^al  family,  with  colonial  produce.  Nor  was  it  a 
like  too  early  and  too  luxuriant  a  show  matter  of  indinerence  to  Paris  at  least, 
of  blossom,  diminished  the  chance  of  that  crowds  of  foreigners,  and  particu- 
their  ripening  into  the  expected  fhiit,  larly  of  English,  rushed  tbitber  ta 
and  exasperated  the  disappointment  spend  large  sums  of  money,  and  aug- 
of  the  over-sanguine  expectants.  ment  in  no  small  proportion  the  revi- 
Yet  symptoms  of  recovering  pro-  ving  circulation  of  wealth.  But  this 
sperity  began  to  appear  in  this  rich  hopeful  commencement  was  checked 
country.  The  manufactures  of  Rouen,  and  counterbalanced  by  man^  circum- 
Lyons,  and  other  French  towns,  were  stances  of  discontent  and  disappoint- 
resumed  with  a  zeal  and  readiness  ment,  some  arising  out  of  the  nature 
which  alarmed  their  competitors  in  of  things,  and  to^ly  uncontroulable 
Great  Britain.  Capital,  which  has  such  by  human  wisdom,  and  others  out  of 
a  wonderful  capacity  of  escapiag  like  the  errors  of  the  government,  and  the 
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e?il  passions  and  contending  interests 
of  the  governed. 

The  fort  of  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  Bourbons  had  been  at  first  wel* 
corned,  soon  faded  into  indifference, 
and  indifference  was  succeeded  by 
doubt,  and  suspicion,  and  dislike.  The 
fabulist,  in  the  apologue  of  the  frogs 
who  demanded  a  king,  has  described 
the  sensation  produced  by  a  tyrant 
succeeding  to  a  mild  and  over-easy 
monarch.  But  it  was  reserved  to 
France  to  exhibit  the  counterpart  of 
the  fable,  and  to  show  how  the  aqua¬ 
tic  nation  would  have  probably  de- 
naeaned  themselves  had  the  indulgence 
of  Jupiter  again  substituted  a  mere 
passive  type  of  monarchy,  and  banish¬ 
ed  King  Stork  to  some  remote  islet. 
In  the  person  of  Louis  XVill.  himself, 
the  French  could  indeed  find  nothing 
te  censure,  nor  any  thing  to  contemn, 
excepting  those  corporeal  infirmities, 
which  disease  inflicts  upon  some,  and 
age  upon  all.  Even  the  revolutionists 
yield^  their  unwilling  assent  to  his 
merits  An  excellent  temper,— 
sound  judgment, — a  cultivated  un¬ 
derstanding, — a  duposition  to  make 
every  sacrifice  for  tne  welfare  of  the 
people, — even  honour  and  good  faith 
in  bis  engagements,  his  worst  enemies 
were  compelled  to  allow  him.  He 
possessed  also  a  readiness  of  good-hu- 
naoured  repartee,  which  uses  to  weigh 
much  with  the  French  nation,  and  that 
overflowing  and  kindly  quality  of  the 
heart,  which  they  express  by  the  word 
bonhommie.  He  had  one  quality,  and 
only  one  of  the  original  monarch  of 
the  frogs,  but  it  was  the  very  quality 
on  which  the  veneration  due  to  King 
Log  suffered  shipwreck. — an  inertness 
arising  from  the  bodily  infirmity  at 
which  we  have  hinted,  which  pre¬ 
vented  bis  dazzling  the  eyes  of  his 
frivolous  subjects,  by  assuming  the 
dress  and  activity  of  his  warlike  pre¬ 
decessor,  and  something  like  a  corre¬ 
sponding  want  of  firmness  and  deci¬ 


sion  in  the  measures  of  his  govern¬ 
ment.  Send  him  back  to  us,”  said 
an  Englishman,  who  had  listened  im¬ 
patiently  to  a  Parisian,  as  he  lament¬ 
ed  betwixt  pity  and  scorn  the  king’s 
incapacity  to  mount  on  horseback, — 
**  send  the  excellent  old  man  back  to 
us,  and  you  shall  have  a  king  will  suit 
you  better — we  will  send  you  young 
Astley  the  equestrian,  the  best  horse¬ 
man  in  Europe.”  But  however  just  the 
reproof,  it  is  no  less  certain  that  the 
bodily  infirmities  of  Louis,  and  the 
want  of  personal  activity  which  neces¬ 
sarily  attended  them,  were  of  great 
prejudice  to  his  affairs  at  this  critical 
eriod.  The  gifted  eye  of 'Burke 
ad  foreseen,  when  few  but  himself 
anticipated  the  possibility  of  the  re¬ 
storation  of  the  royal  family,  that  per¬ 
sonal  activity  would  be  a  quality  in 
the  highest  degree  essential  to  the 
restored  monarch.  **  A  king  of 
France,**  he  said,  **  ought,  speaking 
literally,  to  spend  six  hours  in  the  day 
upon  horseback.**  The  necessity  of 
this  proved  as  true  as  most  of  his  other 
prophecies  ;  for  the  deficiency  was 
most  severely  felt'in  the  king’s  aflairs. 

The  constitution  which  the  king 
bad  solemnly  sanctioned,  although  it 
could  not  be  termed  perfect,  was  in 
most  respects  adapted  to  France  in  Its 
existing  state,  and  contained  not  only 
the  elements  of  a  free  and  representa¬ 
tive  government,  but  the  means  of'gra- 
dual  improvement,  as  circunnstances 
should  require  and  experience  should 
point  out.  1  he  charter,  as  it  was  call¬ 
ed,  recognized,  in  the  most  formal 
manner,  what  Britons  consider  as  their 
most  sacred  rights.  1.  It  establish¬ 
ed  three  branches  of  the  legislature, 
by  king,  peers,  and  a  house  of  repre¬ 
sentatives,  whose  concurrence  was  re¬ 
quired  in  framing  laws.  2-  It  gua¬ 
ranteed  personal  liberty,  and  tolera¬ 
tion  concerning  religious  faith.  3. 
It  recognized  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
4'.  The  ministers  were  held  respon- 
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sible  and  subject  to  be  tried  by  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  on  the  indictment 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  5. 
The  representatives  had  the  sole  right 
of  proposing  taxes.  6.  The  judges 
were  recognized  as  holding  their  offi< 
ces  permanent ;  new  courts  and  com¬ 
missions  were  declared  illegal,  and 
the  institution  of  juries  was  sanction¬ 
ed.  Theoretically,  therefore,  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  charter  were  admitted  to 
be  excellent.  But  a  very  ill-timed 
question  was  stirred  concerning  the 
mode  in  which  the  constitution  bad 
been  established. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  se¬ 
nate  of  Buonaparte,  in  calling  the 
king  to  enjoy  the  crown  under  a  con¬ 
stitution  of  their  own  framing,  at¬ 
tempted  to  burthen  their  invitation  by 
a  sordid  and  selfish  arrangement,  by 
which  they  were  tosecure  the  revenues 
of  the  senatorial  order  to  them  and 
theirs  for  ever;  in  consideration  of 
which,  and  upon  condition  of  his  ac¬ 
knowledging  certain  principles  laid 
down  in  their  plan,  they  agreed  to 
call  Louis  XVIII.  to  the  throne.  The 
King  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
right  of  the  senate,  either  to  dictate 
the  terms  on  which  he  should  ascend 
a  throne,  his  own  by  hereditary  de¬ 
scent,  and  to  which  he  had  never  for¬ 
feited  his  claim ;  or  to  engross  the  en¬ 
dowments  provided  to  their  order  by 
Buonaparte,  as  their  own  exclusive 
property.  He  therefore  assumed  the 
crown  as  the  lineal  and  true  represen¬ 
tative  of  him  by  whom  it  was  last 
worn;  and  issued  his  own  constitu¬ 
tional  charter  as  a  concession  which 
the  spirit  of  the  times  demanded,  and 
which  he  had  himself  no  desire  to 
withhold.  The  objections  to  this 
mode  of  proceeding  were,  practically 
speaking,  of  no  consequence.  It  sig¬ 
nified  nothing  to  the  people  of  France, 
whether  the  constitution  was  proposed 
to  the  king  by  the  national  represen¬ 
tatives,  or  by  the  king  to  them,  so 


that  it  contain^,  in  an  irrevocable 
form,  a  full  ratification  of  the  national 
liberties.  But  for  the  king  to  have 
acknowledged  himself  the  creature  of 
the  senate’s  election  would  have  been 
dt  once  to  recognize  every  ephemend 
Uranny  which  had  started  up  and 
fretted  its  part  on  the  revolutionary 
stage ;  and  to  have  sanctioned  all  suli^ 
sequent  attempts  at  innovation,  since 
they  who  make  kings  and  authorities 
must  have  the  inherent  right  to  de¬ 
throne  them.  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
how  the  British  nation  acted  on  the 
great  occasions  of  the  Restoration  and 
Revolution ;  recognising,  at  either  cri¬ 
sis,  the  right  of  blood  to  succeed  to  the 
crown,  whether  vacant  by  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Charles  I.,  or  the  abdication  of 
James  II.  In  principle,  too,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  in  all  modem  Euro¬ 
pean  nations,  the  King  is  nominally 
the  source  both  of  law 'and  justice, 
and  that  statutes  are  promulgated, 
and  sentences  executed  in  his  name, 
without  inferring  that  he  has  the  des¬ 
potic  right  either  to  make  the  one, 
or  to  alter  the  other.  Although, 
therefore,  the  constitution  of  France 
emanated  in  the  usual  form  of  a  royal 
charter,  the  king  was  no  more  em¬ 
powered  to  rccal  or  innovate  its  pro¬ 
visions,  than  King  John  to  abrogate 
those  of  the  English  Magna  Cbarta. 
Monsieur,  the  king’s  brother,  had 

f)romi8ed  in  his  name,  upon  his  so- 
emn  entrance  to  Paris,  that  Louis 
would  recognise  the  basis  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  prepared  by  the  senate.  This 
pledge  was  fully  redeemed  by  the 
charter,  and  wise  men  would  have 
been  more  anxious  to  secure  the  be¬ 
nefits  which  it  promised,  than  scrupu¬ 
lously  to  cavil  on  the  mode  in  which 
they  had  been  conferred.  In  fact, 
Louis  had  adopted  not  only  the  form 
most  consonant  to  ancient  usage,  but 
that  which  he  thought  most  likely  to 
satisfy  both  the  royalists  and  the  re¬ 
volutionary  party.  He  ascended  the 
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throne  as  his  natural  right,  and  ha¬ 
ving  done  so,  he  wi)Ungly  granted  to 
the  people,  in  an  irreTocable  form,  the 
substantial  principles  of  a  free  consti¬ 
tution.  But  both  parties  were  rather 
displeased  at  what  they  considered  as 
lost,  than  gratified  at  what  they  gain¬ 
ed  by  this  arrangement.  The  royal¬ 
ists  considered  Uie  constitution  with 
its  concessions,  as  a  voluntary  aban- 
donment  of  ^e  royal  prerogative, 
while  the  revolutionary  party  exclaim¬ 
ed,  that  the  receiving  the  charter 
from  the  king  as  an  act  of  his  will, 
was  in  itself  a  badge  of  servitude ;  and 
that  the  same  authority  which  had 
granted  these  privileges,  might,  if  re¬ 
cognised, 'be  supposed  to  reserve  the 
privilege  of  diminishing  or  resuming 
them  at  pleasure.  And  thus  it  is, 
that  folly,  party-spirit,  pride,  and  pas¬ 
sion,  can  misrepresent  the  best  mea¬ 
sures,  and  so  far  poison  the  public 
mind,  that  the  very  granting  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  their  desires  shall  be  made  the 
subject  of  new  complaints. 

llie  formation  of  the  ministry  gave 
rise  to  more  serious  grounds  of  ap¬ 
prehension  and  censure.  The  various 
offices  of  administration  were,  upon 
the  restoration,  left  in  possession  of 
persons  selected  from  those  who  had 
been  named  by  the  provisional  go¬ 
vernment,  All  the  members  of  the 
provisional  state  council  were  called 
to  be  royal  ministers  of  the  state. 
Many  of  these,  though  possessed  of 
reputed  talents,  were  men  hackneyed 
in  the  clianges  of  the  revolution ;  and 
were  not,  and  could  not,  be  entrusted 
with  the  king's  confidence  beypnd  the 
bounds  of  the  province  which  each  adr 
ministered.  I'alleyrand,  minister  for 
foreign  afiairs,  whose  talents  and  ex¬ 
perience  might  have  given  him  claim 
to  the  situation  of  prime  minister, 
was  unpopular,  from  his  political  ver¬ 
satility  ;  and  it  was  judged,  after  a 
time,  most  expedient  to  send  him  to 


the  congress  at  Vienna,  that  his  di¬ 
plomatic  skill  might  be  employed  in 
arranging  the  exterior  relations  of 
France  with  the  other  powers  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  Dupont  was  promoted  to  the 
situation  of  minister  at  war,  owing, 
perhaps,  to  the  persecution  he  hi^ 
undergone  from  Buonaparte,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  his  surrender  at  Baylen 
to  the  Spaniards.  Soult  was  after¬ 
wards  called  to  this  important  office, 
bow  recommended,  it  would  be  vain 
to  enquire;  certainly  not  by  his  having, 
in  the  preceding  year,  fought  the  bat^ 
tie  of  I'houlousc,  after  be  was  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  fact  of  Buonaparte’s  ab¬ 
dication.  This  appointment  was  tbo 
more  remarkable,  as  Soult,  like  Da- 
voust,  had  not,  like  the  other  mar¬ 
shals,  been  promoted  to  the  House  of> 
peers.  The  charge  of  the  finances 
was  entrusted  to  Abbe  Louis,  named 
to  that  office  by  the  provisional  go¬ 
vernment,  and  who  had  held  several 
situations  of  trust  under  Buonaparte. 
D’Ambray,  a  royalist,  was  made 
chancellor  of  France.  Ferrand  and 
Count  Blacas  d'Aulps,  also  royalists, 
were  nominated  to  the  confidential  si¬ 
tuations  of  director  of  the  posts,  and 
minister  of  the  housoliold.  Berenger, 
director  of  the  Caisse  d’amortissement 
under  Buonaparte,  was  now  constituted 
director-general  of  the  indirect  taxes. 
But  the  chief  trust  of  the  afffiirs  of 
finance  was  believed  to  rest  upon  the 
Ex -Abbe  Montesquieu,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  constituent  assembly, 
now  named  minister  for  the  interior. 
Beugnot,  by  the  experience  which  he 
had  acquired  as  minister  of  finance  in 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Berg,  became  di¬ 
rector  of  police.  The  other  ministe¬ 
rial  posts  were  filled  with  persons  of  a 
similar  description  ;  nor  had  the  king, 
in  bis  ostensible  council,  any  friend  of 
his  exile,  excepting  Messieurs  D’Am¬ 
bray,  Ferrand,and  Blacas  d’  Aulps.  The 
consequence  of  this  arrangement  was. 
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that  each  imnuter*8  acta  and  respoDsi* 
bility  were  ftrictly  bounded  within 
the  limits  of  his  own  department.  The 
wheels  of  the  state,  if  the  expression 
may  be  used,  moved  each  independ* 
ent  of  the  others,  and  there  was  no  ap* 
pearance  of  any  presiding  or  governing 
principle,  by  which  the  wbme  should 
ne  directed  and  influenced.  Each 
minister,  feeling  himself  independent 
of  the  others,  entrenched  bimself  with¬ 
in  his  own  department,  and  within  its 
precincts  made  cuch  regulations  as 
suited  his  temper  or  his  interest,  inde¬ 
pendent  and  often  contradictory  of 
the  measures  which  might  be  adopted 
by  bis  brethren  of  the  cabinet.  As 
the  kin^  himself,  from  whom  their 
ministenal  authority  emanated,  was 
declared  by  the  charter  incapable  of 
doing  wrong,  the  public  looked  in  vain 
either  for  an  individual  first  minister, 
or  an  nnited  and  combined  body  of 
ministers,  to  whom  should  attach  the 
legal  responsibility  of  the  general  acts 
of  administration.  And  thus,  in  every 
^nse,  the  political  body  wanted  a 
head,  though  it  had  the  full  proportion 
of  members. 

To  add  still  farther  to  the  inconve¬ 
niences  of  this  state  of  administration, 
Louis  XVI 1 1,  had  a  favourite,  aU 
though  he  had  no  prime  minister. 
Count  Blacas  D’Aulps,  minister  of 
the  household,  an  ancient  (and  confi¬ 
dential  attendant  on  the  king’s  per¬ 
son  during  his  exile,  was  understood 
to  be  the  channel  through  which  the 
king’s  wishes  were  communicated  to 
the  other  ministers;  and  his  protec¬ 
tion  was  supposed  to  afford  the  surest 
access  to  the  favours  of  the  crown. 
According  to  the  vindication  which 
Count  Blacas  thought  it  necessary  to 
publish,  these  ideas  of  his  influence 
and  ministerial  primacy  arose  chiefly 
from  the  casual  circumstance  of  the 
ministers  holding  their  cabinet-coun¬ 
cils  in  the  apartment  which  belonged 
to  his  office  of  Grand  Master  of  the 


Wardrobe,  the  choice  of  a  room  being 
thus  mistaken  for  a  measure  of  state. 
But  there  was  more  reason  than  could 
flow  from  a  cause  so  trivial,  for  conclu¬ 
ding  that  he  enjoyed,  in  a  peculiar  man¬ 
ner,  the  ear  and  confidence  of  hk  sove¬ 
reign  ;  and  he  paid  the  usual  penalties 
of  censure  and  calumny  for  such  an 
honourable  but  invidious  advantage. 
Without  doing  his  master  the  service 
of  a  premier,  or  holding  either  the 
power  or  the  responsibility  of  that 
nigh  situation,  Dc  Blacas  had  the  full 
shme  of  odium  usually  attached  to  it. 
The  royalists,  who  pressed  on  him  for 
grants  which  were  in  the  departments 
of  other  ministers,  resented  his  decli¬ 
ning  to  interfere  in  their  favour,  as  if, 
having  satisfied  his  own  ambition,  be 
had  become  indiflerent  to  the  interest 
of  those  with  whom  he  had  been  a 
joint  sufferer  during  the  emigration. 
The  opposite  party,  on  the  other 
hand,  represented  Count  Blacas  as  an 
absolute  minister,  an  emigrant  him- 
splf,  and  the  patron  of  emigrants;  a 
royalist  of  the.  highest  class,  and  an 
enemy  of  course  to  all  the  constitu¬ 
tional  stipulations  in  favour  of  liberty. 
Count  Blacas  has  complained,  tl^ 
while  his  unpopularity  was  universal 
with  all  classes,  and  while  the  public 
voice  heaped  upon  him  all  the  blame 
arising  from  the  various  errors  and 
miscarriages  in  every  department  of 
the  state,  the  accusations  of  his  ene¬ 
mies  never  assumed  so  distinct  and 
determined  a  shape  as  to  admit  of  de* 
cided  refutation.  There  was,  how¬ 
ever,  one  charge  of  a  grievous  na¬ 
ture,  unnoticed  in  hh  published  ex¬ 
culpation,  perhaps,  because  it  had  ne¬ 
ver  reached  his  ears,  it  was  generally 
said  that  the  Count  de  Blacas  did  not 
hesitate  to  convert  the  king’s  favour 
to  his  own  personal  advantage;  and 
that  by  such  indirect  modes  he  ac¬ 
quired  a  considerable  fortune  during 
the  few  months  that  be  held  his  official 
situation}  and  enjoyed  the  royal  cm> 
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fidence.  Thus  far  it  i>  certain,  that 
the  unpopularity  of  Monsieur  de  Bla> 
cas,  with  all  ranks  and  parties  in  the 
4Btate,  had  the  worst  possible  influence 
on  tlie  King’s  affairs  ;  and  as  his  ere* 
dit  was  ascribed  to  a  blind  as  well  as 
an  obstinate  attachment  on  the  part 
of  Louis,  the  monarch  was  of  course 
involved  in  the  unpopularity  of  the 
minister  of  the  household. 

Thus  France  was  governed  rather  by 
a  set  of  independent  ministers  than  by 
a  combined  admmistration,  and  the 
only  channel  through  which  something 
like  a  general  impulse  was  given  by 
the  crown,  was  considered  as  partial, 
suspicious,  and  corrupt. 

What  rendered  this  disconnected, 
wavering,  and  weak  administration 
yet  more  prejudicial,  was  the  conflict* 
ing  state  of  parties,  which  demanded 
a  government,  watchful,  firm,  mild, 
united  in  itself,  decisive  in  its  views, 
cautious,  secret,  and  prudent  in  re* 
solving ;  but  firm  and  prompt  in  ex* 
acution.  To  understand  the  dis* 
sentions  by  which  the  country  was 
divided,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
parties  as  drawn  up  under  the  politi* 
cal  standards  to  which  they  respec* 
tivcly  adhered.  The  French  of  this 
peri^  might  be  divided  into  four  par* 
ties,  Royalists,  Republicans,  Buona* 
lists,  and  constitutionalists. 

The  Royalists,  while  they  added 
little  real  strength  to  the  king  by  their 
numbers,  attracted  mucli  jealous  ob* 
servation  from  their  high  birth  and 
equally  high  pretensions ;  embroiled 
his  a^rs  by  their  imprudent  zeal; 
embittered  his  peace  by  their  just  and 
natural  complaints;  and  drew  suspi* 
cion  on  his  government  at  every  ef* 
fort  which  he  made  to  serve  and  relieve 
them.  They  consisted  chiefly  of  the 
emigrant  nobles  and  clergy.  The  for* 
mer  class  were  greatly  reduced  in 
number  by  war  and  exile ;  in  so  much, 
that  of  the  House  of  Peers,  consisting 
of  one  hundred  and  seventy  and  up* 


wards,  the  ancient  nobles  of  France 
supplied  only  thirty.  The  rest  were 
the  fortunate  marshals  and  generals 
whom  the  wars  of  the  revolution  had 
raised  to  rank  and  wealth;  and  the 
statesmen,  many  of  whom  had  risen  to 
the  same  station,  by  less  honourable 
means  of  elevation.  The  old  noblesse, 
after  their  youth  had  been  exhausted, 
their  fortunes  destroyed,  and  their  spi* 
rits  broken,  while  following  through 
foreign  countries  the  adverse  fortunes 
of  the  exiled  Bourbons,  beheld  the  re* 
storation,  indeed,  of  the  monarchy,  but 
were  themselves  recalled  to  France 
only  to  see  their  estates  occupied,  and 
their  hereditary  offices  around  the 
person  of  the  monarch  filled,  by  the 
fortunate  children  of  the  revolution. 
Like  the  disappointed  English  cava* 
Her,  they  mi^t  well  complain  that 
though  none  had  wished  more  ear* 
nestly  for  the  return  of  the  legitimate 
prince,  yet  none  had  shared  so  little 
in  the  benefits  attending  it.  By  a 
natural,  and  yet  a  perverae  mode  of 
reasoning,  the  very  injuries  which 
the  nobility  bad  sustained  rendered 
them  the  objects  of  suspicion  to  the 
other  ranks  and  parties  of  the  state. 
They  had  been  the  companions  of 
the  king’s  exile,  were  connected  with 
him  by  the  ties  of  friendship,  and 
had  near  access  to  his  person  by  the 
right  of  blood.  Could  it  be  in  na* 
ture,  it  was  asked,  that  Louis  could 
see  their  suflbrings  without  attempt* 
ing  to  relieve  them ;  and  how  could 
he  do  so  in  the  present  state  of  France, 
unless  at  tlie  expense  of  those  who 
occupied  or  aspired  to  civil  and  mili* 
tary  preferment,  or  of  those  who  had 
acquired  during  the  revolution  the 
national  domains  which  those  nobles 
once  possessed?  Yet  the  alarm  was 
founded  rather  on  suspicion  than  in 
fact.  Of  the  preferments  of  emigrants 
in  the  army  we  will  speak  hereafter ; 
but  in  the  civil  departments  of  the 
state  few  obtained  office.  To  take  a 
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■ingle  exampley  in  the  course  of  ele¬ 
ven  months  there  were  thirty-seven 
prefects  nominated  to  the  depart¬ 
ments,  and  the  list  did  not  compre¬ 
hend  a  single  one  of  those  emigrants 
who  returned  to  France  with  Louis ; 
and  but  very  few  of  those  whose  exile 
had  terminated  more  early.  The  nobles 
felt  this  exclusion  from  royal  favour, 
and  expressed  their  complaints,  which 
some,  yet  more  imprudently,  mingled 
with  threats,  that  their  day  of  triumph 
might  yet  arrive.  This  language,  os 
well  as  the  air  of  exclusive  dignity  and 
distance  which  they  affected,  as  if  the 
distinction  of  thdr  birth  was  all  that 
they  had  left  to  them,  was  carefully 
remarked  and  recorded  against  the 
king.  Yet  it  was  not  in  the  saloons 
or  anti -chambers  of  Louis  that  these 
imprudent  speeches  were  heard.  But 
the  nobles  who  attended  on  Monsieur 
and  his  sons,  the  Dukes  of  Angou- 
leme  and  Berri,  permitted  themselves 
greater  licence.  These  princes  were 
supposed  to  be  the  chiefs  of  the  roy¬ 
alist  party,  and  as  such  were  held  to 
be  indisposed  to  the  popular  cause 
and  national  charter.  Monsieur  him¬ 
self,  and  his  eldest  son,  the  Duke 
of  Angouleme,  were  represented  as 
being  under  the  iuBueiice  of  the  dig¬ 
nified  clergy,  and  the  high-bom  aris¬ 
tocrats.  The  Duke  of  Berri,  with  a 
more  marked  character  than  his  fa¬ 
ther  or  brother,  was  still  less  popular. 
He  imitated  the  hot  and  violent  man¬ 
ners  of  Buonaparte  towards  the  sol¬ 
diers  and  people,  without  recollect¬ 
ing  that  that  person  had  arbitra¬ 
ry  sway  both  over  the  persons  and 
minds  of  those  whom  he  insulted. 
The  following  is  one  of  the  most  par¬ 
donable  instances  of  his  extravagance. 
He  reviewed  two  regiments,  one  of 
which  shouted  Vi’oe  le  Rot,  the  other 
was  silent.  **  What  i”  said  the  Duke 
of  Berri  to  the  officers  of  the  latter 
corps ;  **  it  seems  you  have  not  taught 
your  men  that  cry,  so  dear  to  France  ? 
if  you  love  your  emperor,  support  him 
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openly,  and  I  will  charge  you  at  tba 
h^d  of  the  regiment  which  cried  Vim 
U  Rou‘*  Such  a  challenge'conid  onl? 
pass  as  a  cheap  yet  insulting  bravaM 
in  the  eyes  of  those  to  whom  it  wak 
given,  but  1^  whom  it  could  not  ba 
accepted.  The  king  was  frequent^ 
called  upon  to  repair  errors  cornmiu 
ted  by  this  impetuous  young  man;  of 
which  he  was  doomed,  neverthelesli^ 
to  expiate  the  consequences  and  incut 
the  odium.  This  happened  on  one 
occasion,  when  the  Duke  de  Berri,  te 
a  freney  of  passion,  tore  the  epauiek 
from  the  coat  of  a  subaltern,  who  had 
served  long  andwith  reputation.  Tlie 
king,  from  policy  alike  and  good  na* 
ture,'  soothed  the  wounded  feelings  of 
the  officer,  by  giving  him  inatant  prot 
motion,  and  assuring  him  that  the 
duke's  violence  only  meant  that  one 
epaulet  was  misplaced  on  the  persow 
of  one  so  well  aeserving  to  wear  ftoOj 
to  which  he  now  gave  him  the  right. 
Upon  die  whole,  however,  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  king’s  near  kinsmen  waa 
imprudent  and  unpopular;  and  th^ 
excited  jealousy,  by  holding  them¬ 
selves  out  as  chiefs  M  that  party  who 
affected  to  be  better  royalists  than  the 
king  himself.  In  this  as  upon  other 
occasions,  the  members  of  the  king's 
family  imitated  too  much  the  mannera 
previous  to  the  Revolution,  when  i« 
was  customary  for  the  princes  of  the 
blood  to  head  their  own  separate  par¬ 
ties,  in  opposition  to  the  reigning  mo¬ 
narch.  The  divisions  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon  had  more  than  once  brought 
it  within  a  hair's-breadth  of  ruin  at 
earlier  periods  of  history,  and  had  con¬ 
tributed  not  a  little  to-  its  temporary 
downfall  in  1792.  And  yet,  untaught 
by  experience  so  dearly  bought,  the 
princes  were  supposed  to  separate 
their  views  and  their  interest  from 
that  of  the  king,  at  a  time  when  the 
united  strength  of  the  whole  family 
was  scarce  likely  to  secure  the  per¬ 
manence  of  the  monarchy. 

The  state  of  the  clergy  falls  under 
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our  view  of  the  royal  party.  They 
were  sincerely  atta^ed  to  the  king, 
and  had  they  been  in  possesuon  of 
their  revenues  and  of  their  natural  in* 
fluence  upon  the  public  mind,  their 
attachment  would  have  been  of  the 
utmost  consequence.  But  without 
this  influence,  and  without  the  wealth, 
or  at  least  the  independence,  on  which 
it  pi^v  rests,  they  were  as  useless, 
politically  speaking,  as  a  key  which 
does  not  fit  the  lock  to  which  it  it 
applied.  This  state  of  things,  un* 
fortunate  in  many  respects,  flowed 
from  a  maxim  adopted  during  the 
revolution,  and  followed  by  Buona* 
parte,  who  bad  his  reasons  for  fearing 
the  influence  of  tlie  clergy.  **  We 
will  not  put  down  the  ecclesiastical 
establishment  by  force ;  we  will  starve 
it  to  death.**  Accordingly  all  grants 
and  bequests  to  the  church  bad  been 
so  limitira  and  qualified  by  so  many 
conditions  and  restrictions,  as  to  in¬ 
terest  that  mode  of  acquisition  so 
fruitful  in  a  catholic  country ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  salary  allowed 
by  the  state  to  each  officiating  curate 
was  only  five  hundred  iivres  (^6/.  16s. 
Sd.)  yearly.  No  doubt  each  commu¬ 
nity  were  permitted  to  subscribe  what 
they  pleased  in  addition  to  this  mise¬ 
rable  pittance ;  but  in  France,  when 
the  number  of  those  who  care  for  no 
religion  at  all,  and  of  those  whose  zeal 
will  not  lead  them  the  length  of  pay¬ 
ing  for  it,  is  deduced,  the  remainder 
will  afibrd  but  a  small  list  of  subscri¬ 
bers.  With  such  encouragement,  few 
young  men  have  within  the  last  twen¬ 
ty  years  been  educated  for  the  church ; 
and  it  is  only  the  zeal  of  a  few  religious 
persons,  which  maintains  at  the  semi¬ 
naries  as  objects  of  charity  some  half- 
atarved  students  of  divinity.  These, 
inured  to  indigence,  and  accustomed 
to  dependence,  are  all  to  whom  the 
church  can  trust  for  reforming  the 
morals  of  the  people,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  age.  I  he  consequence  is,  that  as 


very  many  parishes  are  now,  and  have 
been  for  yean,  without  any  public 
worship,  ignorai^  has  iocrea^  in 
an  inc^culable  degree.  **  We  are 
informed,'*  was  the  oornmunication 
from  Buonaparte  to  one  of  his  pre^ 
fects,  **  that  dangerous  books  are 
distributed  in  your  department.”— ^ 
**  Were  the  roads  sown  with  them,’* 
was  the  answer  returned  by  the  pre^ 
feet,  your  majesty  need  not  fear 
their  influence ;  we  have  not  a  man 
who  could  or  would  read  them.”— 
When  we  add  to  this  the  relaxed  state 
of  public  morals,  the  pains  taken  in 
the  beginning  of  the  revolution  to 
eradicate  the  sentiments  of  religion, 
and  render  its  professors  ridictuous, 
and  the  prevalence  of  the  military  cha¬ 
racter,  so  conspicuous  through  France, 
and  so  unfavourable  to  devotion ;  and 
when  it  is  further  remembered  that  all 
the  wealth  of  the  church  has  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  laity,  which  are  fast 
clenched  to  retain  it,  and  trembling 
at  the  same  time  lest  it  be  wrested 
from  them,  the  reader  may,  from  all 
these  causes,  form  some  notion  of  the 
low  ebb  of  religion  in  France. 

The  disposition  of  the  king  and  royal 
fiimily  to  restore  the  formal  observant 
ces  of  the  Romish  church,  as  well  as  tv 
provide  the  suitable  means  of  educa¬ 
ting  in  future  those  designed  for  the 
ministry,  and  other  religious  institu.< 
tions,  excited  among  the  Parisians  m 
feeling  of  loathing  and  contempt.  It 
must  be  owned  also,  that  though  the 
abstract  motive  was  excellent,  there 
was  little  wisdom  in  attempting  tv 
bring  back  the  nation  to  all  those 
mummeries  of  popish  ceremonial, 
which,  long  before  the  revolution,  on¬ 
ly  subsisted  through  inveterate  cus¬ 
tom,  having  lost  all  influence  on  the 
public  mind.  After  an  interval  of 
twenty  years,  and  to  the  eyes  of  a  dis¬ 
solute  populace  equally  void  of  reli¬ 
gion  and  superstition,  and  of  a  youth 
trained  up  in  arms,  and  in  ignorance 
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•▼en  of  the  name  of  chrUtianity,  such  17tb  of  January,  1815,  a  much  more 
cfibrts  only  excited  ridicule.  Other  serious  commotion  took  place  upon 
enactments,  not  only  consonant  with,  the  same  subject  The  remains  of 
but  demanded  by,  the  laws  of  chris*  Mademoiselle  Raucour,  Im  actress,  a 
tianity,  were  equally  ill  receired  by  woman  of  decent  character  and  mo> 
the  perverse  and  corrupt  metropolis  rals,  were  brought  for  interment  to 
of  Paris.  The  shopkeepers  murmur-  the  church  of  St  Roche,  in  the  Rue 
ed  loudly  against  an  edict  which  St  Honors.  The  gates  of  the  church 
compelled  them  to  suspend  their  traf-  were  fodnd  locked,  and  ail  admittance 
fic,  or  at  least  to  shut  their  shops,  was  refused.  An  immense  crowd  be- 
upon  the  sabbath ;  and  the  populace  gan  to  assemble,  with  exclamations  of 


that  of  ancient  Rome,  considered  food 
and  amusement  as  equally  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life,  were  not  less  offended 
at  the  closing  the  theatres.  And  an 
incident  happened,  which  showed  in  a 
striking  point  of  view  the  popular 
feeling  upon  the  revival  of  the  catho- . 
lie  religion,  with  all  its  bigotry  and  in¬ 
tolerance. 

It  is  well  known,  that  by  a  rale 
unworthy  equally  of  Christianity  and 
civilization,  theatrical  performers  are 
in  a  state  of  constant  excommuni¬ 
cation  by  the  catholic  church.  Upon 
this  ground,  the  reliques  of  Moliere 
were  refused  Christian  burial  by  an 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  himself  famous 
for  licentious  gallantry.  And  when, 
at  the  personu  entreaty  of  the  king 
himself,  the  honour  of  a  grave  in  hal¬ 
lowed  ground  was  permitted  to  a  man 
of  the  brightest  genius  that  ever 
adorned  France,  the  mob,  instigated 
by  tbe  curate  of  Saint  Eustace,  at¬ 
tacked  the  funeral  procession;  and 
the  widow  of  the  poet  could  only  pur¬ 
chase  his  reliques  a  quiet  passage  to 
the  grave,  by  scattering  money  among 
the  rabble  who  assembled  to  insult 
them.  The  church  of  Home,  whose 
motto  is  Vestigia  nuUa  retrorsum^  re¬ 
tains  to  this  day  the  same  mark  of 
barbarism.  In  the  year  1802,  the  cu¬ 
rate  of  Saint  Roche,  under  the  reign 
of  Buonaparte,  refused  the  rites  of 
burial  to  a  female  performer  at  tlie 
opera,  and  a  considerable  tumult  en¬ 
sued  in  consequence.  But  on  the 
8 


was  sent  to  the  king  to  solicit  his  in¬ 
terference,  which  was  refused,  with 
the  excuse,  that  his  majesty  could  not 
interpose  in  matters  of  spiritual  juris¬ 
diction.  The  tumult  increased,  and 
h  seemed  as  if  it  might  have  effects 
different  from,  and  extending  far  be¬ 
yond  the  cause  which  had  produced  it. 
The  doors  of  the  chureh  were  forced 
open  by  the  populace ;  and  a  second 
deputation  sent  to  the  king,  and  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  declaration,  on  the 
part  of  the  theatrical  performers  of 
every  class,  that  they  were  determi¬ 
ned  to  become  Lutherans  or  Calvin¬ 
ists,  if  the  honours  of  sepulture  were 
denied  to  them  by  the  Catholic 
church,  procured,  or  rather  extorted 
an  order  from  the  king  to  the  priest¬ 
hood,  to  pronounce  the  service  over 
the  body.  Mademoiselle  Raucour 
was  accordingly  interred ;  but,  as  was 
alleged,  **  with  maimed  rites,"  amid 
shouts  of  a  basks  Calottes— ~a  bos  la 
cagoterie,  Ac.  The  incident  was  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  triumph  of  the  popular 

never  the  cleigy,  and  even  over 
ing ;  and  the  feeling  was  far  from 
ending  with  the  cause  by  which  it  had 
been  excited. 

The  solemn  obsequies  of  Louis  XVI. 
and  his  unfortunate  queen,  although 
they  excited  no  tumult,  produced  a 
deep  and  unfavourable  impression  on 
the  public  mind.  The  remains  of 
these  innocent  victims  to  the  fury  and 
crimes  of  the  revolution  were  raised 
from  the  hasty  grave  to  which,  their 
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murderers  had  consigned  them,  and 
transferred,  in  solemn  pomp,  to  the 
royal  s^ulchre  in  the  church  of  St 
Denis.  There  wi^  perhaps,  more  fttl< 
ternal  feeling  than  policy  in  this  mea* 
sure.  The  singular  contrast  between 
the  characters  and  history  of  some 
of  the  mourners,  and  the  office  which 
they  were  called  upon  to  perform,  did 
not  escape  the  watchful  ridicule  of 
the  Parisians.  Barthelemy,  once  a 
member  of  the  republican  Directory, 
now  a  vice-president  of  the  Chamber 
of  Peers ;  and  Soult,  another  child  of 
the  revolution,  seemed  strangely  se¬ 
lected  as  pal  I  -bearers  over  the  corpse  of 
the  monarch,  to  whose  fall  and  death 
they  owed  all  their  honours.  The 
troops  called  out  to  form  part  of  the 
procession  resented  it  as  Cromwell’s 
battalions  would  have  resented  a  sum¬ 
mons  to  attend  the  obsequies  of  Charles, 
whom  they  had  guarded  to  execu¬ 
tion.  But  the  ceremony  was  ill  judg¬ 
ed,  chiefly  because  it  was  capable  of 
being  misrepresented  to  the  people  as 
a  public  mark  of  the  king’s  hostility  to 
every  thing  connected  with  the  revo¬ 
lution  ;  and  his  alleged  purpose  of  re¬ 
membering,  and  at  fit  times  reven¬ 
ging,  the  wrongs  of  his  deceased  bro¬ 
ther.  At  all  events,  it  was  quoted  as 
a  proof  of  his  intolerable  bigotry  and 
attacliment  to  the  clergy,  &eir  doc¬ 
trines,  rules,  and  opinions. 

It  may  be  doubtful,  however,  whe¬ 
ther  any  of  the  causes  which  we  have 
noticed,  rendered  the  trust  reposed 
by  Louis  XVI II.  in  his  clergy,  and 
the  respect  which  he  paid  to  the  rules 
of  the  church,  so  much  the  object  of 
popular  jealousy,  as  the  fear  that  he 
would  be  ultimately  prevailed  upon  to 
make  some  attempt  to  resume  the 
lands,  of  which  the  spiritual  orders 
had  been  deprived  by  the  revolution. 
It  has  often  been  noticed,  that  the 
grants  of  church-lands  to  the  laity,  at 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  made  the 
soundest  and  most  zealous  protes¬ 


tants;  and  that  there  were  few  in¬ 
stances  of  thpse  who  received  them 
relapsing  into  the  errors  of  popery. 
The  domains  of  the  church,  assum^ 
in  property  by  the  National  .Assem¬ 
bly,  and  sold  to  individuals,  formed  in 
France  a  host  of  proprietors,  equally 
jealous  of  the  reviving  influence  of  the 
clergy,  at  whose  cxpence  they  had  been 
enriched,  as  the  reformed  nobles  of 
England,  who  had  divided  the  spoils 
of  the  church  in  the  reigns  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  These  men 
remembered  that  the  canons  decla¬ 
red  even  the  Pope  himself  incompe¬ 
tent  to  conflrm  the  alienation  of 
church-lands,  without  the  consent  of 
a  council  of  the  church ;  and  that  the 
council  of  Trent  had  solemnly  ana¬ 
thematized  all  who  detained  such  pro¬ 
perty  from  their  spiritual  owners. 
They  watched  with  alarm  incipient 
measures  towards  resumption,  or  at 
least  composition,  for  such  property, 
which  the  churchmen  obtained  by 
alarming  the  ductile  consciences  of 
some  proprietors  of  national  domains, 
and  the  more  accessible  fears  of  others. 
Imprudent  priests  added  to  this  dis¬ 
trust  and  jealousy,  by  denunciations 
against  those  who  held  church-lands, 
and  by  refusing  to  grant  them  absolu¬ 
tion,  without  they  made  restitution  or 
compensation  for  them.  This  dis¬ 
trust  spread  far  wider  than  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  national  domains.  For  if 
these  were  threatened  with  resump¬ 
tion  of  the  property  they  had  acqui¬ 
red  under  autliority  of  the  existing  go¬ 
vernment  for  the  time,  it  was  most 
probable  that  the  divine  right  of  the 
clergy  to  a  tithe  of  the  produce  of 
the  earth  might  next  have  been 
brought  forward,  a  claim  involving 
the  interest  of  every  landholder  and 
farmer  in  France  to  a  degree  almost 
incalculable.  Distrust  was  thus  wide¬ 
ly  circulated  through  the  kingdom; 
and  the  violence,  or  imprudent  zeal 
and  egotism  of  every  roydist,  whether 
11 
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noble  or  church-man,  had  its  sepa¬ 
rate  effect  in  rendering  Louis  and 
his  government  suspected  and  unpo¬ 
pular. 

The  royal  party  yet  counted  a  third 
set  of  adherents,  in  the  brave  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  La  Vendee  and  Britany,  and 
their  gallant  leaders,  with  the  des¬ 
cendants  of  such  as  had  fitllen  in  the 
royal  cause.  Sapineau,  the  surviving 
companion  of  Charette,  La  Roche- 
Jaquelin,  and  Bouchamp,  headed  a 
deputation  from  La  Vendee,  compo¬ 
sed  of  veteran  officers,  covered  with 
honourable  scars,  who,  through  the 
long  period  of  twenty  years  adversi¬ 
ty,  bad  never  ceasra  to  give  the 
strongest  proofs  of  unconquerable 
courage  and  devoted  constancy  to 
the  family  of  Bourbon.  Tlie  king 
was  much  affected  at  receiving  their 
homage,  confirmed  to  them  the  rank 
which  they  held  in  the  royal  Ven- 
dean  army,  and  granted  them  the 
decorations  of  the  Lily  and  of  St 
Louis,  'lliese  natural  and  yet  caur 
tious  marks  of  fivour  to  the  only  de¬ 
partments  of  France  which  had  shewn 
themselves  actually  animated  by  a 
zeal  fi)r  the  Bourbon  family,  were 
jealously  regarded  by  the  Jacobins 
and  by  the  army,  both  of  whom  had 
found  in  the  untaught  but  indomi¬ 
table  courage  of  La  Vendee,  more  ef¬ 
fectual  resistance  than  from  the  dis¬ 
ciplined  ranks  of  their  foreign  ene¬ 
mies.  They  raised  a  yet  louder  out¬ 
cry  when  the  king  granted  letters  of 
nobility  to  the  brother  of  Georges  Cad- 
oudal,  the  intended  assassin  of  Buo¬ 
naparte,  who  perished  in  the  Temple. 
And,  upon  tlie  whole,  thb  class  of 
royalists  erred,  as  well  as  others,  by 
keeping  themselves,  and  their  preten¬ 
sions  to  favour,  of  a  nature  so  unpo¬ 
pular  to  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  too 
much  in  the  public  eye.  For  it  was  a 
natural  and  fatal  inference,  if  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  these  men  have  merited  the 

VOt  TUI.  PART  II. 


royal  fiivour,  what  have  they  deser¬ 
ve  whose  conduct  was  diametrically 
opposite  ? 

While  the  royalists  made  these 
false  movements,  and  thus  rather  sap¬ 
ped  and  encumbered  than  supported 
the  throne  to  which  they  adhered, 
their  errors  were  carefully  pointed 
out,  circulated,  and  exaggerated,  by 
the  Jacobin,  or,  as  they  called  them¬ 
selves,  the  Patriotic  Party.  This  fac¬ 
tion,  small  in  numbers,  but  formida¬ 
ble  from  their  audacity,  their  union, 
and  the  dreadful  recollection  of  their 
former  power  and  principles,  consist¬ 
ed  of  ex-generals,  whose  laurels  had 
faded  with  the  republic ;  ex-ministers 
and  functionaries,  whose  appoint-  * 
ments  and  influence  bad  not  survived 
the  downfall  of  the  Directory ;  men  of 
letters,  who  hoped  again  to  rule  the 
state  by  means  of  proclamations  and 
journals ;  and  philosophers,  to  whose 
vanity  or  enthusiasm  abstract  princi¬ 
ples  of  unattainable  liberty,  and  un¬ 
desirable  equality,  were  dearer  than 
all  the  oceans  of  blood,  and  extent  of 
guilt  and  misery,  that  they  had  alrea¬ 
dy  cost,  and  were  likely  again  to  oc¬ 
casion.  The  chiefs  of  this  party  were 
men  of  that  presumptuous  and  un¬ 
doubting  claM,  who,  after  having 
failed  repeatedly  in  political  experi¬ 
ments,  were  as  ready  as  ever  again  to 
undertake  them,  with  the  same  un- 
hesitatiim  and  self-deceptive  confi¬ 
dence  of  success.  They  were  fami¬ 
liarized  with,  and  hardened  to  the 
dangers  of  the  most  desperate  revolu¬ 
tionary  intrigues,  by  their  familiar  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  springs  which  set 
each  in  motion,  and  were  ready  to  re¬ 
commence  their  perilous  labours  with 
as  little  foreihou^t  asthe  labourersin 
a  powder-mill,  which  has  exploded  ten 
times  during  their  remembrance.  In 
the  character  of  these  self-entitled 
philosophers,  and  busy  agitators,  vani¬ 
ty, as  well  as  egotism,  are  leading  prin- 
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ciples.  The  one  quality  persuades 
them  that  they  may  be  able,  by  dint 
of  management,  to  avert  danger  from 
themselves;  and  the  other  renders 
them  indifferent  respecting  the  safety 
of  others.  ' 

During  the  government  of  Buona* 
parte,  this  Jacobinical  party  was  re- 
rcssed  by  a  strong  hand.  He  knew, 
y  experience  of  every  sort,  their  rest¬ 
less,  intriguing,  and  dangerous  disposi¬ 
tion.  They  also  knew  and  feared  his 
strength,  and  his  unscrupulous  use  of 
it.  The  return  of  the  Bourbons  call¬ 
ed  them  into  life,  like  the  sun  which 
thaws  the  frozen  adder;  but  it  was 
only  to  show  how  they  hated  the 
beams  which  revived  them*  The 
Bourbon  dynasty,  with  all  the  re¬ 
membrances  it  combined,  seemed  to 
this  faction  the  very  opposite  to  their 
favourite  revolution,  and  they  studied 
with  malignant  assiduity  the  degree 
of  liberty  afforded  by  tbe  national 
charter,  not  in  order  to  defend  or  to 
enjoy  it,  but  to  discover  how  it  might 
be  made  the  vantage-ground  for  over¬ 
throwing  both  the  throne  and  consti¬ 
tution.  Carnot  and  Fouch^,  formi¬ 
dable  names,  and  revolutionists  from 
their  youth  upward,  were  the  osten¬ 
sible  leaders  of  this  active  party,  and 
most  of  the  surviving  revolutionists 
rallied  under  their  standards.  These 
agitators  had  preserved  some  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  lees  of  the  people,  and 
were  sure  to  find  the  means  of  aug¬ 
menting  it  in  the  moment  of  popular 
commotion.  The  rabble  of  a  great 
town  is  democratical  and  revolution¬ 
ary  by  native  f  for  their  vanity  is 
captivated  with 'such  phrases  as  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people ;  their  ava- 
riceand  licentious  fury  tempted  by  oc¬ 
casion  Tor  uproar ;  and  the  restraints 
of  laws  and  good  order,  they  regard  as 
their  constant  and  natural  enemies. 
It  is  upon  this  envenomed  and  cor¬ 
rupted  mass  of  evil  passions,  that  ihe 
philosophical  and  experimental  poli¬ 


ticians  of  the  revolution  have  always 
exercised  their  chemical  skill  Of 
late,  however,  the  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  the  philosophers  of  the  revo¬ 
lution  and  this  class  of  apt  and  docilo 
scholars,  had  been  considerably  in¬ 
terrupted.  Buonaparte,  as  we  have 
hinted,  restrained  with  a  strong  hand 
the  teachers  of  this  school ;  while  by 
the  eclat  of  his  victories,  his  largesses, 
and  his  expensive  undertakings,  he 
debauched  from  them  great  part  of 
their  popular  disciples,  who  may  be 
raid,  with  the  inconsequence  and  mu¬ 
tability  belonging  to  their  habits, 
principles,  and  temper,  to  have  turn¬ 
ed  imperialists,  without  losing  their 
natural  aptitude  to  become  jacobins 
again  on  the  next  tempting  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

The  party  of  Imperialists,  or 
Buonapartists,  if  we  lay  the  army 
out  of  view,  was  small  and  unimportant. 
The  public  functionaries,  whom  the 
king  had  displaced  frona  the  situations 
of  emolument  which  they  held  under 
the  emperor,— courtiers,  prefects,  com¬ 
missioners,  and  commissaries,  whose 
present  means  and  future  hopes  were 
cut  off,  were  of  course  disobliged  and 
discontented  men,  who  looked  with  a 
languishing  eye  towards  the  Island  of 
Elba.  The  immediate  family  connec¬ 
tions,  favourites,  and  ministers  of  the 
late  emperor,  confident  in  the  wealth 
which  most  of  them  had  acquired,  and 
resenting  the  insignificance  to  which 
they  were  reduced  by  the  restoratioiv 
of  the  Bourbons,  lent  to  this  party  the 
activity  which  money,  and  the  habit 
of  political  intrigue,  can  at  all  times 
communicate.  But  the  real  and  tre¬ 
mendous  strength  of  the  Buonapar¬ 
tists  lay  in  the  attachment  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  army  to  its  abdicated  general. 
This  was  the  more  formidable,  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  and  the 
general  military  character  of  the 
French  nation,  had  raised  the  army 
from  its  proper  and  natural  character. 
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of  fienrants  of  the  state,  into  a  distinct 
deliberative  body,  having  interests  of 
its  own,  which  were  in  their  nature 
incbrapatible  with  those  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth,  since  the  very  profession 
of  arms  implies  an  aptitude  to  a  state 
of  war,  which,  to  all  other  ranks  in 
the  state,  may  indeed  be  a  necessary 
and  unavoidwle  evil,  but  never  can 
be  a  real  advantage. 

The  king  could  not  be  accused  of 
neglecting  to  cultivate  the  affections, 
soothing  the  prejudices,  and  gratify¬ 
ing  tlie  wishes  of  the  army.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  unprecedented  difficulties 
of  his  situation  forced  him  to  study 
how  to  manage  by  flattery,  and  by 
the  most  imprudent  indulgences  and 
favours,  the  only  part  of  his  subjects, 
who,  according  to  the  rules  of  all 
well-govemed  states,  ought  to  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  absolute  authority.  The 
Bourbon  family  felt,  or  thought  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  affect,  the  same  solicitude 
about  the  state  and  numbers  of  their 
standing  army,  which  was  entertained 
by  the  war-loving  Napoleon.  Efibrts, 
which,  in  the  exnausted  state  of  the 
Country,  might  be  termed  gigantic, 
were  made  to  remount  the  cavalry 
regiments,  to  repair  the  loss  of  artil¬ 
lery,  and  dl  tlie  materiel  of  the  army, 
to  clothe  the  soldiers,  and  to  pay 
a  part  of  the  heavy  arrears  due  to 
them.  Their  ranks  were  again  filled 
with  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  prisoners  of  war,  re¬ 
stored  by  England,  Russia,  and  Prus¬ 
sia,  whose  minds  were  in  general  ac¬ 
tuated  by  on  ardent  wish  to  avenge 
the  dishonour  and  hardship  of  their 
captivity  upon  the  countries  in  which 
they  had  sustained  it. 

Having  thus  re-eStablished  this 
formidable  engine,  the  king  had  be¬ 
fore  him  the  more  difficult  task  of 
gaining  the  command  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  it.  The  marshals  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  attach  to  his  cause  by  even 
adding  to  the  emoluments  which  they 
had  enjoyed  under  iiuonaparte,  and 


treating  them  with  a  respect  which 
they  had  never  received  from  that' 
stern  autocrat.  **  It  is  on  you,  gen¬ 
tlemen,**  he  said,  as  he  received  tl^m 
in  public,  and  availed  himself  of  their 
assistance  to  risei— **  it  is  on  you  I 
must  alwkys  lean.**  There  is  every 
reason  to  .thinks  that  the  .court,  > 
which  on  this  and  other  occasions  the  i 
king  paid  to  the  marshals,  was  suc¬ 
cessful  in  most  instances.  They  had, 
besides,  many  wrongs  to  complain  of 
from  Buonaparte, .  who,  in  the  last 
campaigns,  had  often  left  them  with 
inadequate  means  to  atchieve  the 
roost  desperate  attetnpts,  and 'then 
publicly  charged  their  want  of  enter- 
prize  or  skill  as  the  cause  of  failure,  i 
Above  all,  the  age  of  enterprize  and . 
active  ambitidn.  was  past  with  most, 
of  these  distinguished  generals,  and, 
like  the  soldier  of  the  Roman  satirist, 
they  felt  no  alacrity  to  rush  on  new' 
dangers,  after  having  obtained  the. 
prize  of  wealth  and  honour,  fur  which 
they  had  struggled  in  their  youth. 
Had  the  marshals  possessed  absolute, 
or  even  extensive  influence  over  the 
army,  it  is  probable  the  reign  of  the. 
Bourbons  would  not  have  been  dis¬ 
turbed. 

But  the  policy  of  Buonaparte  conti¬ 
nued  to  operate  upon  the  army  which 
he  had  organized,  with  a  view  to  the 
support  of  his  own  authority*  It  was 
a  principle  of  his  system  to  suffer  no 
general  officer  to  have  the  means 
of  acquiring  a  deem  of  influence 
with  the  troops,  which  might  in  any 
respect  be  put  into  competition  with 
his  own.  For  this  purpose,  all  offi¬ 
cers  and  soldiers,  of  whatever  rank, 
were  permitted  and  encouraged  to 
approach  him  personally  with  their 
petitions  or  complaints.  The  course 
of  preferment  was  understood  to  ema¬ 
nate  chiefly  from  the  free-will  of  the 
emperor ;  and  his  occasional  familiari¬ 
ty  with  the  inferior  officers  and  sol¬ 
diers  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
abrupt  and  reserved  manner  in  which 
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he  treated  his  marshals.  Napoleon 
thus  continued  in  person  to  nil  the 
eye  and  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
soldiers;  and  his  generals  resembled 
the  handle  of  the  sword,  of  which  the 
mounting  could  be  changed  at  plea* 
sure,  wlule  the  army  was  the  blade 
itself,  retaining  the  same  unvaried 
temper,  notwithstanding  such  occa¬ 
sional  idteratioD.  It  was  natural  also 
that  the  French  army  should  remem¬ 
ber  the  unparalleled  d^ree  of  milita¬ 
ry  fame  which  they  had  acquired  un¬ 
der  Napoleon,  and  which  had  render¬ 
ed  them  so  long  the  dread  of  Europe 
and  the  pride  of  France.  Let  it  not 
be  thougnt,  that  recollection  of  recent 
losses  and  defeats  were  capable  of 
allaying  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  soldier  looked  back  on  this  long 
train  of  victory.  He  **  whose  business 
*tis  to  die,**  and  whose  hopes  of  pro¬ 
motion  depend  on  the  death  of  his 
comrades,  recollects  a  held  of  carnage 
as  a  sailor  remembers  a  storm  or  ship¬ 
wreck,  the  terrors  of  which  are  never 
known  to  divert  him  from  his  profes¬ 
sion.  To  such  a  height  had  this  in¬ 
difference  arrived  in  the  French  ar¬ 
my,  that  a  very  young  officer,  made 
prisoner  at  Talavera  afler  the  corps 
to  which  he  belonged  had  been  re¬ 
duced  from  fifteen  hundred  to  about 
two  hundred  men,  cordially  thanked 
the  English  colonel,  to  whom  he  gave 
his  sword,  for  having  achieved  his 
promotion,  by  sweeping  out  of  his  way 
all  the  senior  officers  of  the  regiment. 
These  men,  whose  sense  of  justice  and 
morality  bad  been  long  destroyed, 
saw  in  the  universal  peace  of  Europe 
nothing  but  a  bar  to  their  individual 
promotion,  unless  by  the  slow  progress 
of  survivance,  and  a  period  to  their  im¬ 
portance  as  well  as  to  the  captivating 
facilities  of  acquiring  and  dissipating 
wealth  afforded  by  the  licensed  plun¬ 
der  of  Buonaparte's  campaigns.  This 
temper  of  the  soldiery  became  yet 
more  alarming  when  the  state  of  the 
public  finances  rendered  it  necessary 


to  disband  some  corps,  a  measure 
which  the  army,  conscious  of  its  own 
demerits  towards  the  Bourbons,  re¬ 
garded  as  preparatory  to  a  genertd  re¬ 
duction,  so  soon  as  the  kin^  durst  ven¬ 
ture  on  so  bold  and  decisive  a  step. 
Their  very  means  of  subsistence,  there¬ 
fore,  as  soldiers,  and  few  could  or 
would  practise  any  art  but  the  militaiy, 
seemed  to  depend  on  some  speedy 
change  of  the  existing  order  of  things. 

Nor  was  it  only  the  selfish  interests 
of  the  army  which  rendered  them  dis¬ 
contented.  The  sense  of  honour,  as 
it  was  called,  or  rather  the  vanity  of 
military  ascendancy  and  national  ag¬ 
grandisement,  had  been  inspired  by 
Buonaparte  into  all  classes  of  his  sub¬ 
jects,  but  were  chiefly  cherished  by 
his  companions  in  arms.  According 
to  their  opinion,  the  glory  of  France 
had  risen  with  Buonaparte,  and  sunk 
with  him  for  ever,  not,  as  thev  fondly 
contended,  through  the  superior  force 
of  the  enemy,  but  by  the  treachery 
of  Marmont,  and  the  generals  whom 
he  trusted.  This  sentiment  passed 
from  the  ranks  of  the  soldiers  into 
other  classes  of  society,  all  of  which 
are  in  France  deeply  susceptible  of 
what  is  represented  to  them  as  na¬ 
tional  glory ;  and  it  was  again  echo¬ 
ed  back  to  the  soldiers  from  fields, 
from  work-shops,  from  manufactories. 
All  began  to  agree  that  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  Bourbons  from  tbe  hands 
of  foreign  conquerors,  and  that  the 
king's  reign  had  only  commenced,  be¬ 
cause  France  had  been  conquered,  and 
Paris  surrendered.  They  remembered 
that  the  allies  had  declared  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  the  ancient  family  was  combi¬ 
ned  with  the  restriction  of  France  with¬ 
in  the  ancient  limits;  and  that,  accord¬ 
ingly,  the  first  act  of  Monsieur,  as  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  the  kingdom,  had  been  to  or¬ 
der  the  surrender  of  upwards  of  fifty 
fortresses  beyond  the  frontiers,  which 
Buonaparte,  it  was  supposed,  would 
liave  rendered  the  means  of  re-acqui¬ 
ring  the  conquests  of  which  fortune 
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or  treachery  had  for  a  time  bereft  him. 
The  meanest  follower  of  the  camp 
afiected  to  feel  his  share  in  the  na* 
tional  disgrace  of  losing  provinces,  to 
which  France  had  no  title  save  that 
of  military  usurpation.  The  hope  that 
the  government  would  at  least  endea¬ 
vour  to  re-conquer  Belgium,  so  con¬ 
venient  for  France,  and  which,  as 
they  contended,  fell  within  her  natu¬ 
ral  boundaries,  served  for  a  time  to 
combat  these  feelings;  but  when  it  was 
perceived  plainly  that  the  government 
of  France  neither  could  nor  would  en¬ 
gage  in  external  war  for  this  or  any 
other  object,  the  discontent  of  the  ar¬ 
my  became  universal,  and  they  might 
be  pronounced  ripe  for  any  desperate 
enterprize. 

•  Amidst  these  general  sentiments  of 
the  soldiery,  the  favourite  guard  of 
Buonaparte  retained,  as  was  natural,  a 
yet  deeper  attachment  to  his  person, 
and  a  more  profound  resentment  of  the 
supposed  wrongs  which  the  glory  of 
France  had  received.  Their  murmurs 
were  loud  and  unequivocal,  and  they 
were  subjected  in  consequence  to  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  discountenance  and  dis¬ 
grace,  which  irritated  their  desire  of 
revenge,  while  they  did  not  withdraw 
from  them  the  means  of  executing  it. 
They  were  deprived  of  the  privilege 
of  guarding  the  royal  person,  the  care 
of  which  was  entrusted  to  about  two 
thousand  household  troops,  highly 
paid  and  expensively  decorated,  the 
individual  members  of  which  were  se¬ 
lected  as  approved  royalists.  This  was 
a  just  as  well  as  a  necessary  measure, 
since  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that 
the  king  should  entrust  himself  to  the 
worse  ^an  doubtful  faith  of  the  old 
Imperial  Guards,  who,  while  eating 
his  bread,  and  parading  in  the  courts 
of  bis  palace,  expressed  the  most  de¬ 
cided  contempt  for  his  person,  and  the 
most  devoted  attachment  to  the  usurp¬ 
er.  Even  their  own  interest  seemed  to 
give  way  to  their  predilections  and 
prejudices.  Were  you  as  punctually 
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paid  by  Buonaparte,”  said  a  prince  to 
these  malcontents,  **  as  by  the  king, 
that  you  seem  so  much  to  regret  the  ex¬ 
change?”  “  What  is  that  to  you,” 
returned  a  veteran  grenadier,  **  if  we 
did  chuse  to  trust  our  generid  with  a 
few  months  pay  ?"  But,  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  It  bad  been  better  for  the 
king  to  have  selected  20,000  guards, 
placed  on  a  more  economical  footing, 
than  a  small  body  of  privileged  body 
guards,  which  served  only  to  excite 
the  jealousy  and  envy  of  the  rest  of 
the  army,  without  anording  any  ef¬ 
fectual  protection  to  the  royal  cause. 

The  army,  indisposed  already  to  the 
royal  family  from  so  many  causes, 
sought  out  others  in  the  prodigality 
with  which  the  king  distributed  crosses 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  an  honorary 
decoration  established  by  Buonaparte, 
which  it  had  been  judged  proper  to 
retain,  only  changing  the  effigies  and 
cypher  of  the  usurper  for  tnose  of 
Henry  IV.  It  was  said  that  the 
Duchess  of  Angouleme,  in  particular, 
held  in  her  work-bag  a  number  of 
them,  which  she  gave  away  carelessly 
to  all  who  approached  her,  with  a  pro¬ 
fusion  which  seemed  intended  to  di¬ 
minish  its  value.  To  this  it  was  re¬ 
plied  by  the  friends  of  the  Bourbons, 
that  the  cross  of  St  Louis,  which  the 
king  could  not  he  suspected  of  any 
intention  to  discredit  or  dishonour, 
had  been  distributed  with  similar  pro* 
digality.  And  indeed  it  would  appear, 
that  deficiency  of  more  substantial 
means  of  recompensing  services  or 
securing  gratitude,  had  led  to  a  profu¬ 
sion  in  granting  the  decorations  of 
both  orders,  the  more  impolitic,  as  such 
distinctions,  the  value  of  which  is 
purely  ideal  at  all  times,  cease  to  be 
honourable  in  proportion  to  the  faci¬ 
lity  ^with  which  they  are  obtained,  and 
the  numbers  on  whom  they  are  con¬ 
ferred.  If,  as  was  confidently  averred, 
the  minister  of  the  household  made 
these  honours  the  subject  of  barter 
juad  sale,  the  degradation  of  the  orders 
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became  complete,  and  the  unfaithful 
and  sordid  servant  of  the  crown  oi^ht 
to  have  been  punished  severely.  But 
while  we  record  the  charge  brought 
againt  Count  de  Blacas,  we  ought  to 
add,  that  we  have  found  no  distinct 
proof  of  its  justice. 

The  course  of  promotion  was  an¬ 
other  source  of  clamorous  complaint 
to  the  army.  The  princes  of  the  blood 
royal  had  been  early  declared  colonels 
general  by  the  king,  and  the  army  soon 
discovered,  or  supposed  they  discover¬ 
ed,  that  under  their  auspices  the  supe¬ 
rior  ranks  of  the  army  were  likely  to  be 
filled  by  the  emigrant  nobility,  whose 
military  service  was  considered  as  ha¬ 
ving  been  continued  while  the^  were 
in  attendance  upon  the  king  during  his 
exile.  1  he  most  indecent  competition 
was  thus  excited  between  those  whose 
claims  were  founded  in  their  devoted 
attachment  to  the  bouse  of  Bourbon, 
and  those  who  had  borne  arms  against 
that  family,  but  still  in  the  service  of 
France.  The  truth  is,  that  the  de¬ 
rangement  of  the  finances,  and  the  jea¬ 
lousy  of  the  ministers,  each  of  whom 
claimed  the  exclusive  patronage  of  bis 
own  department,  left  the  king  no 
means  so  ready  for  discharging  his 
debts  of  gratitude,  and  affording  the 
means  of  subsistence  to  his  ancient 
friends  and  adherents,  as  by  providing 
for  them  in  the  army.  The  measure 
was  in  many  respects  undesirable, 
though  perhaps  unavoidable.  Old  men 
past  the  age  of  service,  or  young  men 
who  had  never  known  it,  were,  in 
virtue  of  these  claims,  placed  in  situa¬ 
tions  to  which  the  actual  officers  con¬ 
ceived  they  had  bought  a  title  by  their 
laurels  and. their  scars.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  superannuated  emigrants, 
who  were  thus  promoted  to  situa¬ 
tions  ill-suited  to  age  and  infirmity, 
raised  the  ridicule  and  contempt  of 
Buonaparte’s  soldiers,  while  the  patri¬ 
cian  haughtiness  and  youthful  pre¬ 
sumption  of  the  younger  nobles  exci¬ 
ted  their  indignation.  The  agents  and 


friends  of  Buonaparte  suffered  not 
these  passions  to  cool.  “  I'here  is  a 
plot  of  the  royalists  against  you,”  was 
incessantly  repeated  to  the  regiments 
upon  which  these  new  officers  were 
imposed :  The  Bourbons  cannot 

think  themselves  safe  while  those  who 
shared  the  triumphs  of  Napoleon  have 
either  honour  or  existence.  Your 
ranks  are  subjected  to  the  command 
of  dotards,  who  have  never  drawn  a 
sword  in  battle,  or  who  have  served 
only  in  the  emigrant  bands  of  Conde, 
or  among  the  insurgent  Chouans  and 
Vendeans.  What  security  have  you 
against  being  disbanded  on  a  day’s 
notice  i  And  if  the  obligations  of  the 
government  to  you  bind  them,  as  it 
would  seem,  so  slightly,  will  you  con¬ 
sider  yours  to  them  as  of  a  stricter  de¬ 
scription  ?”  Such  insinuations  and 
such  reasoning  inflamed  the  preju¬ 
dices  of  the  army ;  disaffection  spread 
generally  through  their  ranks,  and, 
long  before  the  bold  attempt  of  Napo¬ 
leon,  his  former  soldiery  were  gene¬ 
rally  prepared  to  md  him  in  the  reco¬ 
ver  of  his  power. 

The  state  of  active  political  parties 
was  such  as  we  have  described,  but  the 
great  mass  of  the  population  in  France 
was  neither  Royalist,  nor  Republican, 
nor  Buonapartists.  For  want  of  a  better 
name  they  may  be  termed  Constitu- 
tionalists,  although  the  term,  in  strict¬ 
ness,  implies  a  more  decided  taste  and 
predilection  in  politics  than  was,  gene¬ 
rally  speaking,  to  be  found  in  tliis  nu¬ 
merous  and  miscellaneous  class.  They 
were  not  royalists ;  for,  notwitlistand- 
ing  the  charms  which  the  name  of 
Bourbon  once  had  for  Frenchmen, 
and  which  the  flattering  journals  con¬ 
tinued  to  ascribe  to  it,  nothing  is  more 
certain,  than  that  the  recollections 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  present 
generation  had  of  the  royal  family 
were  merely  historical,  and  as  void  of 
animation  as  ours  concerning  the 
Plantagencts  or  Tudors.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  numerous  body  of 
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the  nation  dreaded  a  second  revolu¬ 
tionary  crisis,  remembered  with  ter¬ 
ror  the  crimes  and  miseries  which  it 
brought  in  its  train,  and  were  hy  no 
inecins  prepared  to  stake  their  pro¬ 
perty  and  tranquillity  against  empty 
words  and  maxims  of  false  philosophy. 
They  were,  therefore,  no  jacobins. 
Neither  did  they  look  back  with  any  re¬ 
gret  to  the  reign  of  Buonaparte,  since, 
though  they  may  have  felt  witli  others 
the  occasional  glow  of  vanity  inspired 
hy  his  conquests,  they  deemed  tliem, 
on  reflection,  severely  bought  by  bis 
constant  wars,  his  blood-thirsty  con¬ 
scriptions,  his  oppressive  system  of 
taxation,  and  the  consciousness  that, 
while  he  was  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
there  could  never  be  a  lasting  peace 
tn  Europe.  From  this  class  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  legislative  bodies  were  in  a 
principal  degree  composed,  as  we  are 
informed  by  the  Count  de  Barruel- 
Beauvert,  a  zealous  royalbt,  whose  fi¬ 
delity  we  admire,  although  we  cannot 
adopt  his  prejudices.  He  assures  us 
that  the  rich  proprietors  of  France 
were  almost  all  friendly  to  the  Revo¬ 
lution  which  had  made  them  such, 
and  were  enemies  to  the  re<«stabli8h- 
merit  of  the  ancient  monarchy,  in 
which  alone  he  saw  salvation.  Upon 
the  whole,  this  class  of  Frenchmen, 
and  it  contained  the  great  bulk  of  the 
men  of  property,  substance,  and  edu¬ 
cation,  hoped  well  of  tiie  king’s  go¬ 
vernment.  His  good  sense,  humanity, 
love  of  justice,  moderation,  and  other 
valuable  qualities,  recommended  him 
to  their  esteem,  gnd  his  restoration 
might  be  considered  as  the  guarantee 
of  a  lasting  pegee  with  the  other  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe.  But  they  dreaded 
and  deprecated  that  counter-revolu¬ 
tionary  re-actiout  as  the  established 
phrase  was,  which  was  considered  as 
the  object  of  the  princes  of  the  blood, 
the  nobilitv,  and  the  clergy.  The 
property  of'  many  of  the  constitution¬ 
alists  was  vested  in  national  domains, 


and  they  watched  with  doubt  and  fear 
every  step  which  the  emigrant  nobility 
and  clergy  seemed  disposed  to  take 
fur  recovery  of  their  former  rights. 

An  unfortunate  and  hasty  promise 
of  Monsieur,  that  the  severe  and  press¬ 
ing  taxes  called  les  droits  reunu  should 
be  abolished,  had  been  made  when 
he  hrst  entered  France,  apd  while,  be¬ 
twixt  hope  and  despair,  he  essayed 
every  inducement  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  adherents  to  the  royal  cause. 
Un  the  other  hand,  the  king,  upon  as¬ 
cending  the  throne,  had  engaged  him¬ 
self,  with  perhaps  too  much  latitude, 
to  pay  all  the  engagements  which  the 
state  had  contracted  under  the  prece¬ 
ding  government.  To  redeem  both  of 
these  pledges  was  impossible,  for  with¬ 
out  continuing  this  very  obnoxious 
and  oppressive  tax,  the  crown  could 
not  have  the  means  of  discharging  tho 
national  debt.  A  plan  was  in  vain 
proposed  by  Jalabert  to  replace  this 
oppressive  excise  by  a  duty  on  wines ; 
it  was  referred  tp  a  committee  of  the 
Chamber  of  Representatives,  but  the 
substitution  seems  to  have  been  found 
impossible.  Louis  naturally  made  the 
promise  of  his  brother  give  way  to  his 
own  more  deliberate  engagement. 
But  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  in  con¬ 
tinuing  to  levy  lesdroUs  teunis,  many, 
not  otherwise  disinclined  to  his  go¬ 
vernment  than  as  it  affected  their 
purses,  charged  the  king  with  breach 
of  faith  towards  his  subjects,  and  would 
listen  to  no  delence  upon  a  topic  on 
which  few  people  arc  disposed  to  hear 
reason  against  their  own  interest. 
These  jealousies,  fears,  and  resent¬ 
ments,  balanced  the  king’s  {lopularity 
with  the  constitutionalists.  'I’hey  re¬ 
mained  indeed  inactive,  not  only  from 
doubt,  but  fro  u  the  indifference  and 
vis  uiertioe,  which  is  the  characteristic 
of  all  whose  pulitica  are  of  a  moderate 
description,  and  who  wish  to  see  things 
go  well,  but  without  the  zeal  whi^ 
would  incur  hazard  even  to_  keep  them 
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so,  much  less  to  put  them  again  right 
when  they  have  gone  wrong.  The 
constitutionalists,  therefore,  in  the  ap- 

E reaching  collision  of  parties,  mignt 
e  considered,  in  a  great  measure,  as 
neutrals,  whom  each  party  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  draw  to  their  side,  who  were  in 
many  cases  suspended  in  opinion  by 
the  contradictory  arguments  address¬ 
ed  to  them,  and  were,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  decided  by  the  prudential  consi¬ 
derations  which  render  it  more  safe  to 
adhere  to  the  party  which  happens  to 
gain  the  superiority. 

Such  was  the  state  of  parties  in 
France,  in  which  it  was  obvious  they 
could  not  long  continue,  without  some 
violent  nnd  probably  fatal  collision. 
Let  not  the  reader  suppose,  with  the 
natural  feelings  of  English  pride,  that 
versatility  of  disposition,  ingratitude 
for  the  great  blessing  of  Providence 
in  the  restoration  of  a  lawful  monarch, 
military  insolence,  and  popular  disaf¬ 
fection,  are  attributes  peculiarly  flow¬ 
ing  from  the  national  character  of  the 
French.  These  are  weeds  which,  in 
every  country  and  climate,  rush  up  af¬ 
ter  the  cessation  of  such  a  tornado 
as  preceded  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  and  the  faithful  page  of 
Clarendon  exhibits  them  as  rising  in 
their  fatal  luxuriance  after  that  of 
Charles  II.  There  is  not  a  point  of 
his  narrative  which  has  not  a  corres¬ 
ponding  feature  with  that  of  France 
at  this  period.  It  describes  the  selfish 
and  greedy  egotism  of  those  called  the 
king’s  party,  who,  instead  of  waiting 
until  the  public  disorders  were  ap¬ 
peased,  and  the  peace  of  the  kingdom 
settled,  embittered  the  first  moment 
of  the  king’s  return  by  pressing  on  him 
their  unreasonable,  or  unseasonable 
requests  for  oflices  and  titles,  until 
they  compelled  him  to  lament  even 
the  happy  restoration  that  rendered 
him  liable  to  such  persecution.  Agam, 
the  noble  histoiian  informs  us,  ^at, 
notwithstanding  the  general  joy  with 


which  Charles  was  received  on  his  en¬ 
try  into  his  metropolis,  there  were  in 
the  House  of  Commons  many  of  va¬ 
rious  factions,  who  did  all  promise 
themselves  some  liberty  and  indul¬ 
gence  for  their  several  parties.”  Nor 
was  there  wanting  a  discontented  army, 
which  the  king  could  not  new  model, 
and  dared  hardly  venture  to  disband. 
And  if,  instead  of  that  Lambert,  to 
whom  most  of  them  looked  as  their 
natural  head,  Cromwell  himself  had 
been  alive,  and  exercising  the  protec¬ 
torate  of  the  isle  of  Jersey,  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage  in  Clarendon  would  be  an 
exact  description  of  the  state  of  the 
French  army.  But  the  coincidence, 
as  it  exists,  is  sufiiciently  striking. 

**  But  the  delay  in  disbanding  the 
army,  how  unavoi^ble  soever,  did  ex¬ 
ceedingly  afflict  him,  (the  restored  mo¬ 
narch),  and  the  more,  because  for  ma¬ 
ny  reasons  he  could  not  urge  itnor  com¬ 
plain  of  it.  He  knew  all  the  ill  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  army,  the  distemper  and 
murmuring  that  was  in  it,  and  how  ma¬ 
ny  diseases  and  convulsions  their  infant 
loyally  was  subject  to ;  that  how  uni¬ 
ted  soever  their  inclinations  and  accla* 
mations  seem  to  be  at  Blackheath, 
their  afiections  were  not  the  same ; 
and  the  very  countenance  of  many  of- 
fleers  as  well  as  soldiers  did  sufficient¬ 
ly  manifest  that  they  were  drawn  thi¬ 
ther  to  a  service  they  were  not  delight¬ 
ed  in.  The  general  (Monk)  had  dis¬ 
missed  many  officers  who  he  thought 
might  be  willing  and  able  to  cross  his 
designs  and  purposes,  when  he  should 
think  fit  to  discover  them,  and  confer¬ 
red  their  charges  and  commands  upon 
those  who  had  been  disfavoured  by 
the  late  power ;  and  after  the  parlia¬ 
ment  bad  declared  for  and  proclaimed 
the  king,  he  cashiered  others  and  gave 
their  offices  to  some  eminent  com¬ 
manders  who  had  served  the  king; 
and  gave  others  of  the  loyal  nobility 
leave  to  list  volunteers  in  companies 
to  appear  with  them  at  the  reception 
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of  the  king,  who  had  all  met  and  join¬ 
ed  with  the  army  upon  Blackheath,  in 
the  head  of  their  regiments  and  com¬ 
panies.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this 
providence,  the  old  soldiers  bad  little 
regard  for  their  new  officers,  at  least 
had  no  resignation  for  them,  and  it 
quickly  appeared,  by  the  select  and 
affected  mixtures  of  sullen  and  me¬ 
lancholic  parties  of  officers  and  sol¬ 
diers,  that  as  ill-disposed  men  of  other 
classes  were  left  as  had  been  disband* 
ed,  and  that  much  the  greater  part  so 
much  abounded  with  ill  humours,  that 
it  was  not  safe  to  administer  a  general 
purgation.  How  close  soever  Lam¬ 
bert  himself  was  secured  from  doing 
mischief,  his  faction  was  at  liberty, 
and  very  numerous ;  his  disbanded  of¬ 
ficers  and  soldiers  mingled  and  con¬ 
versed  with  their  old  friends  and  com¬ 
panions,  and  found  too  many  of  them 
possessed  with  the  same  spirit.” 

The  disunion  of  those  called  the 
king's  friends,  with  the  importunities 
of  the  least  deserving,  and  the  neglect 
of  those  who  had  really  sustained  loss¬ 
es,  and  merited  favour,  existed  in 
England  among  the  Cavaliers  of  1660, 
as  well  as  in  France  among  the  Royal¬ 
ists  of  1815. 

**  They,”  says  Clarendon,  whohad 
suffered  much  in  their  fortune,  and  by 
frequent  imprisonments,  and  seques¬ 
trations,  and  compositions,  expected 
large  recompences  and  reparations  in 
honours  which  they  could  not  support, 
or  offices  which  they  could  not  dis¬ 
charge,  or  lands  and  money  which  the 
king  had  not  to  give.  They  who  had 
been  without  comparison  the  greatest 
sufferers  in  their  fortunes,  and  in  all 
respects  had  merited  most,  never  made 
any  inconvenient  suits  to  the  king,  but 
modestly  left  the  memory  and  consi¬ 
deration  of  all  they  bad  done,  or  under- 

one,  to  his  majesty’s  own  gracious  rc- 

ections*  They  were  observed  to  be 
most  importunate  who  deserved  least, 
and  were  least  capable  to  perform  any 


notable  service;  and  none  had  more 
esteem  of  themselves,  and  believed  pre¬ 
ferment  to  be  more  due  to  them,  than  a 
sort  of  men  who  had  most  loudly  be¬ 
gan  the  king’s  health  in  taverns,  es¬ 
pecially  if,  for  any  disorders  which  had 
accompanied  it,  they  had  suffered  im¬ 
prisonment,  without  any  other  pre¬ 
tence  of  merit  or  running  any  other 
hazard.” 

Neither  had  the  revolutionary  chan¬ 
ges  of  the  civil  war,  and  the  interreg¬ 
num  whicli  set  all  selfish  passions  af- 
float,  and  taught  most  men  the  same 
indifference  for  his  neighbour's  misery, 
with  which  a  sailor  regards  his  drown¬ 
ing  comrades  during  a  shipwreck,  fiul- 
ed  to  produce  its  fatal  aud  inevitable 
effects  in  depraving  the  national  cha¬ 
racter.  The  words  of  the  noble  his¬ 
torian  are  so  immediately  applicable  to 
the  state  of  France,  that  they  may  be 
quoted  at  length,  in  order  to  complete 
this  remarkable  parallel. 

In  a  word,  the  nation  was  corrup¬ 
ted  from  that  integrity,  good  nature, 
and  generosity  that  had  ^en  peculiar 
to  it,  and  for  which  it  had  been  signal 
and  celebrated  throughout  the  world ; 
in  the  room  whereof  the  vilest  craft 
and  dissembling  had  succeeded.  The 
tenderness  of  the  bowels,  which  is  the 
quintessenceof justiceand  compassion, 
the  very  mention  of  good  nature  was 
laughed  at,  and  looked  upon  as  the 
mark  and  character  of  a  tool ;  and  a 
roughness  of  manner,  or  hard-hearted¬ 
ness  and  cruelty,  was  affected. 

In  the  place  of  generosity,  a  vile 
and  sordid  loveof  money  wasentertain- 
ed  as  the  truest  wisdom,  and  any  thing 
esteemed  lawful  that  would  contribute 
towards  being  rich.  There  was  a  total 
decay,  or  rather  a  final  extinction  of 
all  friendship,  and  to  dissuade  a  man 
from  an^  thing  he  affected,  or  to  re¬ 
prove  him  for  any  thing  he  had  done 
amiss,  or  to  advise  him  to  do  any  thing 
he  had  no  mind  to  do,  was  thought  an 
impertinence  unworthy  of  a  wise  man, 
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and  received  with  reproach  and  con> 
tempt.  These  dilapidations  and  ruins 
of  the  ancient  candour  and  discipline, 
were  not  taken  enough  at  heart,  and 
repaired  with  that  early  care  and  se* 
verity  that  they  might  have  been,  for 
they  were  not  incorrigible:  but  by 
the  remissness  of  applying  remedies 
to  some,  and  the  unwariness  in  giving 
a  kind  of  countenance  to  others,  too 
much  of  that  poison  insinuated  itself 
into  minds  not  well  fortified  against 
such  inflictions,  so  that  much  of  the 
malignity  was  transplanted,  instead  of 
being  extinguished,  to  the  corruption 
of  many  wholesome  bodies,  which  cor> 
ruption  spread  the  disease  more  power¬ 
fully  and  more  mischievously.” 

Rut  altliough  the  state  of  England 
go  nearly  resembled  that  of  France,  at 
the  same  critical  period  of  history,  she 
was  more  fortunate  in  several  points, 
which  enabled  her  to  resist  the  conta¬ 
gion,  to  which  France  so  nearly  fell  a 
victim. 

The  death  of  Cromwell,  and  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  Bonaparte,  we  have  already 
noticed  as  a  marked  point  of  distinc¬ 
tion. 

The  Cavaliers  also,  though  ruined  and 
impoverished,  remained  roost  of  them 
in  possession  of  their  patefnal  estates, 
and  the  natural  influence  was  attached 
to  them,  which  had  been  transferred 
from  the  French  royalists,  and  w'as 
vested  in  others,  whom  the  very  apprc' 
hension  of  the  claims  of  the  emigrants 
rendered  hostile  to  the  royal  family. 
The  English  also  might  at  the  Re¬ 
storation  of  Charles  rally  around  the 
ancient  forms  of  their  constitution, 
which  had  been  violated  indeed,  but 
not  obliterated,  and  sti|l  commanded 
the  reverence  duo  to  the  social  system 
of  their  fathers.  But  in  France  there 
was  no  such  resource.  Even  Uie  most 
staunch  royalist  must  have  despaired. to 
reinstate  the  ancient  monarchy,  since 
the  parliaments,  the  privileges  of  the 
clergy  and  nobles,  and  all  other  Gothic 


institutions,  which  served  to  balance 
the  power  of  the  crown,  and  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  government  of 
Louis  XV.  and  an  absolute  despotism, 
were  irretrievably  demolished.  The 
ephemeral  institutions  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  were  still  farther  from  aflbrding 
a  rallying  point,  and  with  the  ruins 
of  ten  successive  constitutions  lying 
around  them,  the  political  architects 
could  select  little  that  might  be  useful 
as  materials  in  a  new  structure.  The 
charter,  therefore,  laboured  under  all 
the  disadvantages  of  an  experimental 
measure,  the  subject  of  criticism  to  all 
factions,  and  of  reverence  to  none. 

The  high  preten^^ions  to  religion 
among  the  Englisli  puritans,  though 
in  many  instances  hypocritical,  served 
to  keep  one  part  of  the  kingdom 
strangers  to  gross  and  open  profligacy, 
and  if  they  did  not  restrain  the  ego¬ 
tism,  pride,  deceit,  and  avarice  of  the 
fathers,  at  least  insured  to  the  children 
the  heneflts  of  a  sober,  severe,  and  reli¬ 
gious  education,  and  prevented  the 
manners  of  the  nation  from  becom¬ 
ing  utterly  and  openly  depraved  by 
license  and  sensuality.  But  above  all, 
Louis  XVIII.  wanted-!— what  he  would 
have  better  known  how  to  prize  than 
Charles, — the  services  of  such  a  minis¬ 
ter  as  the  disinterested  and  the  saga¬ 
cious  Clarendon,  w  ise  to  foresee,  firm  to 
meet,  and  skilful  to  repress  or  elude 
the  eviis  growing  out  of  the  over¬ 
strained  expectations  of  some,  the 
fears  and  jealousies  of  others,  the  dis¬ 
content  ot  a  third  class,  and  the  gene¬ 
ral  deterioration  of  national  character, 
which  he  saw  with  the  eye  of  an  able 
Statesman,  and  recorded  with  the  pen 
of  a  faithful  historian.  The  want  of 
such  a  sage  and  disinterested  minister 
was,  in  all  human  probability,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cause  that  the  fortunes  of  France 
and  of  (he  House  of  Bourbon  were  a 
second  tinpie  committed  to  the  bloody 
arbitrement  of  the  sword; 
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Report  on  the  State  of  France.— The  Finance. — The  War  Establishment.— J%e 
Navy. — Moral  State  of  the  Country. — Debate  on-ihe  Liberty  of  the  Press*— 
Faur^s  Motion  far  a  previous  Censorship — Opposed  by  Marshal  Macdonald. 
— Adopted  in  a  Modified  State. — Reflections  on  these  Restrictions. — Petition 
(f  Ferruy  and  other  BooksdlerSy  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.— Characters  of 
some  of  the  Censors.— Conduct  rf  Incensory  Authors  and  Publishers  to  evade 
the  Law. — Affairs  of  the  MaireT  of  Darnae,  and  the  ancient  Seigneur*— 
Marshal  Macdonald's  Plan  for  granting  Indemnities  to  the  EmigrantSy  and 
paying  the  Pensions  of  the  veteran  Soldiers. 

Though  the  political  atmosphere  of  and  children  have  been  hurried  off  to 
France  appeared  to  present  symptoms  die  400  leagues  from  their  fathers, 
of  future  tempestuous  change,  the  first  No  hope  of  return  soothed  this  fright* 
months  of  the  restored  monarch’s  ful  separation;  habit  had  caused  it  to 
reign  were  calm  and  undisturbed,  be  regarded  as  eternal ;  and  the  pea- 
Thcre  appeared  even  signs  of  reviving  sants  of  Britany,  after  conducting  tneir 
prosperity^  which  the  royal  ministers  sons  to  the  place  of  separation,  have 
endeavoured  to  enhance  by  contrast,  been  seen  to  return  to  their  churches 
ing  them  with  the  state  of  public  af-  to  put  up  for  them  by  anticipation  the 
fairs  at  the  restoration  of  Louis  the  prayers  fur  the  det^  !”  .  -  > 

Desired.  The  details  corresponding  to  this 

A  report  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  fearful  exordium,  the  multiplication  of 
hy  tile  minister  of  the  interior,  painted  levies,  and  the  consumpdon  of  life 
in  the  strongest  colours  the  miseries  had  been  such,  that,  including  the 
of  Buonaparte’s  subjects,  and  may  be  levy  en  masse  of  1814,  to  the  number 
long  consulted  as  an  antidote  to  the  of  143,000  men,  which  had  not  been 
thirst  of  conquest.  War,’’  said  the  fully  executed,  the  sum  total  of  con* 
Abbe  de  Montesquieu,  was  doubtless  scription  amounted,  in  the  course  of 
the  principal  cause  of  the  ills  ofFrance.  about  two  years  or  little  more,  to  no 
History  presented  not  any  example  of  less  than  one  million  three  hundred 
a  great  nation  incessantly  precipitated  thousand  souls.  It  is  not  too  much, 
against  its  will  into  enterprises  con-  therefore,  to  suppose,  that  one  mil- 
Btantly  increasing  in  hazard  and  dis-  lion,  the  flower  of  the  youth  and  man- 
tress.  The  world  saw  with  astonish-  hood  of  France,  perished  by  fatigue, 
ment,  mingled  with  terror,  a  civilized  disease,  and  the  edge  of  the  sword, 
people  compelled  to  exchange  its  hap-  within  that  brief  space, 
piness  and  repose  for  the  wandering  'Notwithstanding  this  drain  of  popu- 
iife  of  barbarous  hordes.  The  ties  of  lation,  the  state  of  agriculture,  which 
families  were  broken ;  fathers  have  had  received  a  strong  impulse  by  the 
grown  old  far  from  their  children;  subdtvbion  of  great  landed  estates. 
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continued  to  flourish.  The  mines  all  the  resources  which  could  be  ex> 


were  prosperous,  even  manufactures 
and  con-merce  were  beginning  to  re- 
rive,  although  hamper^  by  prohibit¬ 
ing  laws  concerning  export  and  im¬ 
port,  and  nearly  ruined  by  what  Buo- 
Di4)arte  called  his  continental  system. 

The  various  funds  appropriated  to 
the  service  of  the  ministry  of  the  inte¬ 
rior  amounted, 

In  1811  •  to  •  143  millions. 

In  1812  -  to  -  150  millions. 

In  1813  -  to  •  140  millions. 

But  to  this  expenditure  the  public 
treasury  only  contributed  about  60 
millions  yearly  at  the  utmost ;  the  rest 
was  made  up  by  taxes  of  various  kinds 
in  the  departments,  and  the  funds  so 
raised  were  often  withdrawn  from  the 
purposes  of  the  interior  administra¬ 
tion,  and  applied  to  the  more  pressing 
demands  of  military  operations.  In 
order  to  supply  the  deficiences  thus 
occasioned,  many  expenses  which 
should  have  been  borne  by  the  gene¬ 
ral  funds  of  the  state,  as  salaries  of 
police  administrators,  expense  of  the 
barracks,  &c.  were  thrown  upon  the 
revenues  of  the  communes,  who,  to 
defray  these  exorbitant  charges,  were 
compelled  to  increase  the  poll-tax, 
called  communal  octrois,  until  it  was 
averaged  at  about  seven  livres  (five 
sbillmgs  and  ten-pence)  a-head  upon 
each  inhabitant,  and  in  some  cities 
even  amounted  to  seventeen  livres,  (or 
fourteen  shillings  and  two-pence). 
The  state  of  the  poor  and  of  the  hos¬ 
pitals,  thus  plundered  of  all  the  tangi¬ 
ble  funds  destined  to  support  them, 
was  represented  as  most  deplorable; 
and  the  state  of  the  roads  and  bridges, 
as  neglected  by  the  late  government, 
and  destroyed  in  the  course  of  the  in¬ 
vasion. 

The  expenses  of  the  war  establish¬ 
ment  being  the  very  root  of  the  evil, 
complicated  as  they  were  during  Buo¬ 
naparte’s  prosperity,  and  while  he  had 


torted  from  the  other  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  had,  after  the  commencement 
of  his  misfortunes,  and  while  he  was 
compelled  to  seek  all  the  necessary 
funds  from  the  bosom  of  France  her¬ 
self,  been  plunged  into  a  complete 
chaos.  The  report  states,  On  the 
1  St  of  May  last,  (1814),  the  land  forces 
of  France  amounted  to  more  than  five 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  ui- 
eluding  gend-armerie,  veterans,  inva¬ 
lids,  and  cannoniers,  guarding  the 
coasts.  Besides  this  force,  there  are 
122,597  military  of  all  ranks  enjoying 
half-pay.  One  hundred  and  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  prisoners  are  returning  to  us  from 
Prussia,  Austria,  England,  and  Russia. 
The  stafiT  of  the  army,  including  engi¬ 
neers,  inspectors,  commissaries,  &c. 
amounts  to  1874  individuals. 

The  pay,  &c.  of  men  in  active  service  for 
1814,  amounts  to  .  202,000,000 

Half-pay,  &c.  to  -  -  34,000,000 

Total,  236,000,000 

The  war  of  1812  and  1813  destroy¬ 
ed,  in  artillery  and  ammunition,  a  ca- 
pi^  of  250  millions ;  and  the  fortified 
places  in  the  countries  ceded  by 
France,  had,  since  1804,  cost  her  115 
millions.  The  budget  of  the  war  mi¬ 
nistry,  properly  so  called,  had  been 
fixed  under  all  heads,  for  1814,  at  360 
millions.  But  in  consequence  of  a  di¬ 
vision  which  had  existed  some  years, 
there  was,  besides  the  department  of 
the  ministry  at  war,  that  of  the  war 
administration.  The  expences  of  this 
last  were  in  1812, 238,000,000  francs ; 
in  1813,  374,000,000;  and  in  1814 
they  will  be  380,()00;000 ;  which  last 
sum  will,  for  1814,  occasion  a  total 
expense,  in  these  two  branches,  of 
740  millions. 

The  arrear  also  of  these  two 
branches  is  enormous:  That  of  the 
ministry  at  war  amounts,  according 
to  present  statements,  to  104,000,000; 
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and  that  of  the  war  administration  to 
1 57*000,000,  making  a  total  arrear  of 
261  millions. 

**  But  themi  statements  are  not  yet 
complete :  The  arrears  of  the  armies 
during  the  years  1811, 12,  IS,  and  14, 
are  still  unknown.  Neither  do  they 
include  a  sum  of  100  millions,  ordon- 
nanced  by  the  two  minstries,  which 
the^  no  longer  reckon  their  debt,  but 
which  the  treasury  has  not  been  able 
to  pay.  We  must  add,  also,  to  the 
expenses  occasioned  by  the  war,  the 
requisitions  of  which  we  hare  already 
spoken,  the  expense  of  the  guards  of 
honour,  and  of  the  ofiers  of  mounted 
and  equipped  horsemen.  The  expense 
of  the  two  latter  heads,  for  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  Old  France,  may  be  estima¬ 
ted  at  15,611,000  francs.** 

The  state  of  the  marine  department 
exhibited  in  the  strongest  colours  the 
active  and  energetic,  yet  vain-glori¬ 
ous  and  miscalculating,  disposition  of 
Buonaparte.  From  the  date  of  the 
projected  invasion  of  England  down¬ 
wards,  the  most  gigantic  attempts  had 
been  made  to  render  France  a  naval 
power.  Dock-yards  bad  been  formed 
where  scarce  fishing-boats  had  former¬ 
ly  entered.  Even  Paris  itself  had  seen 
a  naval  arsenal  within  its  walls.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  livres  had 
been  sacrificed  to  these  visions,  of 
which  no  trace  now  remained  but  a 
few  rotten  vessels,  unfit  even  for  their 
destined  purpose  while  new,  and  works 
constructed  at  immense  expense,  aban¬ 
doned  to  the  winds  and  tides,  which 
were  daily  burying  them  with  sand. 
The  great  expenditure  on  the  dock¬ 
yard  and  basins  at  Antwerp,  which 
had  now  passed  away  from  the  French 
empire,  did  not  escape  notice  and  cen¬ 
sure.  But  above  all,  it  was  complain¬ 
ed,  that  while  the  imperial  govern¬ 
ment  had  thus  emptied  the  arsenals, 
and  exhausted  the  treasures  of  France, 
in  efforts  ostensibly  to  form  a  navy,  the 
imperial  mandates  had  virtually  given 


the  lie  to  these  measures,  by  forming 
into  marching  regiments  and  uniting 
with  the  army  the  crews  with  whom 
the  intended  vessels  were  to  have  been 
manned.  And  thus.  whQe  apparently 
intent  upon  forming  with  the  one  band 
the  material  part  of  a  naval  power, 
Buonaparte  annihilated  with  the  other 
the  very  profession  of  the  sailors, 
through  whose  means  alone  it  could 
be  rendered  efficient  and  formidable. 

In  the  financial  department,  a  sin¬ 
gular  instance  of  Buonaparte’s  decep¬ 
tive  policy  was  exposed  to  the  nation. 
Annual  expositions  of  national  receipt 
and  expen^ture  had  been  periodically 
published  since  he  assumra  the  reins 
of  government,  which  were,  to  out- 
waM  appearance,  unchallengeably  ac¬ 
curate  ;  and,  as  they  seemed  to  bahmce 
each  other,  afforded  the  fair  prospect 
that,  the  revenues  of  the  state  being 
realized,  the  expenses  could  not  fall 
into  arrear.  But  in  reality,  a  number 
of  extraordinary  expenses  were  with¬ 
held  from  the  view  of  the  public,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  produce  of  the 
taxes  was  over-estimat^.  Thus  the 
two  budgets  of  1812  and  1813,  upon 
close  examination,  exhibited  a  deficit 
of  upwards  of  three  hundred  and 
twelve  millions  of  livres,  or  thirteen 
millions  sterling.  Buonaparte  was  not 
ignorant  of  this  fact,  but  concealed  it 
from  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  in  hopes 
of  replacing  it,  as  in  his  more  success¬ 
ful  days,  by  foreign  tribute,  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  supplying  himself  by 
the  anticipation  of  other  funds ;  as  an 
unfaithful  book-keeper  makes  up  a 
lausible  balance  to  meet  the  eye  of 
is  master,  and  covers  his  peculations 
by  his  dexterity  in  the  use  of  Cj^bers. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  debts  of  France 
appeared  to  have  increased  in  the 
course  of  thirteen  years  to  the  extent 
of  1 ,645,469,000  francs,  or  more  than 
sixty-eight  millions  and  a  half  of  ster¬ 
ling  money. 

Tlie  report  proceeded  to  notice  the 
il 
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moral  states  of  the  coufili^,  and  that 
of  public  instruction,  and  concluded 
witii  a  passage  which  proved  but  too 
prophetic:  *'  Unhappily  we  cannot  also 
restore  at  once  to  France  those  mo« 
ral  habits  and  that  public  spirit  which 
cruel  misfortunes  and  long  oppression 
have  there  almost  annihilated  !  Noble 
sentiments  were  opposed ;  generous 
ideas  were  stifled ;  the  government, 
not  content  witii  condemning  to  inac> 
tion  the  virtues  which  it  dreaded,  ex* 
cited  and  fomented  the  passions  which 
could  do  it  service ;  to  suppress  pub¬ 
lic  spirit,  it  called  personal  interest  to 
its  aid ;  it  ofiered  its  favours  to  ambi¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  silence  conscience ; 
it  left  no  other  state  but  tliat  of  ser¬ 
ving  it,  no  other  hope  but  those  which 
it  could  alone  fulfil ;  no  ambition  ap¬ 
peared  indiscreet,  no  pretension  ex¬ 
aggerated  :  hence  that  incessant  agi¬ 
tation  of  all  interests  and  of  all  wishes ; 
hence  that  instability  of  situation  which 
left  liardly  any  man  the  virtues  of  his 
condition,  because  all  thought  only  of 
emerging  from  it ;  hence,  in  fine,  in¬ 
cessant  attacks  upon  every  kind  of 
probity  by  seductions  against  which 
the  most  generous  characters  could 
hardly  defend  themselves. 

**  Such  were  the  melancholy  effects 
of  that  destructive  system  which  we 
have  now'  to  combat.  The  difficulties 
of  the  moment  are  great,  but  much 
may  be  expected  from  time ;  the  na¬ 
tion  will  feel  that  its  zealous  concur¬ 
rence  is  necessary  to  hasten  the  re¬ 
turn  of  its  own  happiness ;  its  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  intentions  of  its  king, 
the  lights  and  wisdom  of  the  two 
chambers,  wrill  render  the  task  of  go¬ 
vernment  more  easy.  If  any  thing 
can  prevent  the  speedy  realization  of 
these  hopes,  it  ivill  be  that  restless 
turbulence  which  wishes  to  enjoy, 
without  delay,  the  blessings  of  whicli 
it  has  the  prospect.” 

This  expose,  which  was  drawn  up 
with  great  talent  and  perspicuity,  (by 


Talleyrand,  as  was  supposed,)  had  for 
a  time  a  happy  eflect  on  the  temper 
of  the  nation,  and  prepared  the  two 
branches  of  the  legulature  to  receive 
favourably  the  financial  projects  which 
the  ministers  were  next  to  submit  to 
them. 

Upon  the  23d  of  August,  1814<,  the 
budget  proposed  by  the  ministers  of 
France,  after  undergoing  the  revi¬ 
sion  of  the  central  committee,  was 
presented  to  the  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties.  The  ministers,  .professing  their 
resolution  to  keep  faith  with  the  cre¬ 
ditors  of  the  state  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion,  announced  that  >the  pressing 
debts  of  the  state,  which  could  be  in¬ 
stantly  demanded  by  the  creditors, 
amounted  only  to  759  millions  of 
francs,  not  quite  thirty-two  millions 
sterling.  For  reimbursement  of  this 
sum,  the  first  resource  proposed  was 
the  sale  of  300,000  hectaries  (being 
about  one-fifth  part)  of  the  nation^ 
forests.  Voluntary  subscriptions,  and 
the  sale  of  the  property  of  the  com- 
munes^  was  to  provide  fur  the  balance 
of  the  debL  In  the  meanwhile,  mini¬ 
sters  proposed  to  issue  bills  upon  tlie 
royal  treasury,  bearing  an  interest  of 
eight  per  cent.,  an  advantage  which 
was  thought  absolutely  necessary  to 
prevent  depreciation  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  securities  in  the  market. 

The  budget  underwent  a  severe 
scrutiny  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
where  there  was  already  a  powerful 
and  organized  opposition  to  the  admi¬ 
nistration.  Messrs  Fiaugergues,  Du- 
moulard,  and  especially  Monsieur 
Desgraves,  attacked  the  means  pro-' 
pos^  to  discharge  the  debt,  as  partly 
dangerous,  partly  delusive.  The  sale 
of  &e  national  forests,  it  was  said, 
must  destroy  the  means  of  supporting 
the  French  navy  in  future  w'srs,  and 
render  her  dependant  on  foreign 
countries  for  naval  timber.  But  the 
granting  treasury  bonds,  bearing  tbe 
exorbitant  interest  of  eight  per  cent. 
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when  bank  stock  hardly  bore  three 
per  cent.,  was  especially'reprobated, 
and  considered  as  a  ruinous  measure 
of  legalized  usury,  which,  besides  in¬ 
creasing  the  debt  to  the  extent  of  173 
millions,  would  set  a  desperate  exaih- 
ple  of  contempt  of  the  laws  on  the 
part  of  the  government  itself.  It 
would  be  better,  said  these  opposition 
members,  to  consolidate  the  whole 
debt,  by  inscribing  all  the  floating  ba¬ 
lance  in  the  great  book  of  the  state, 
and  paying  the  creditors  the  legal  in¬ 
terest.  It  must  be  owned  that  tliis 
last  measure  would  have  been  the 
more  justifiable,  as  the  creditors  of 
Buonaparte’s  government,  with  whom 
that  of  Louis  was  now  settling  ac¬ 
counts,  had  no  such  favourable  claims 
as  could  entitle  them  to  challenge  the 
mode  of  payment  or  settlement  which 
should  be  most  6onvenient  for  the 
country.  But  after  the  word  indemni¬ 
ty,  instead  of  that  of  interest,  had  been 
used  to  express  the  rate  of  usage  on 
the  treasury  -bonds,  in  order,  as  we 
suppose,  to  elude  the  charge  of  usury, 
the  ministers,  after  a  stormy  discus¬ 
sion,  and  one  or  two 
Sept.  4,  1814.  narrow  divisions,  car¬ 
ried  through  their 
project  of  finance,  llie  difficulties 
which  they  experienced  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  and  the  little  weight  which  their 
opinions  seemed  to  possess  in  the 
Chamber,  augured  ill  for  the  future 
course  of  their  administration.  At 
the  same  time,  it  must  be  owned,  that 
the  opposition  conducted  themselves 
in  a  fair  and  constitutional  manner 
during  the  whole  debate,  and  seemed 
to  be  guided  bv  no  other  motive  than 
to  discover  and  adopt  the  best  means 
for  relieving  the  difficulties  of  tlie 
state. 

The  next  affair  of  importance  which 
agitated  the  parties  in  monarchical 
France,  respected  the  liberty  of  the 
press.  This  is  a  question  on  which, 
in  the  abstract,  there  can  be  but  one 


opinion.  Without  absolute  freedom  of 
the  public  press,  (to  be  exercised  al* 
ways  on  the  peril  oii  such  as'misuse  it) 
there  can  neither  be  enlightened  pa¬ 
triotism  nor  liberal  discussion  t  and 
although  the  forms  of  a  free  constitu¬ 
tion  may  be  preserved  where  this  li¬ 
berty  is  restricted,  they  will  soon  fail 
to  have  the  necessary  beneficial  ef¬ 
fects  in  protecting  the  rights  of  the 
community  and  the  safety  of  indivi¬ 
duals.  The  liberty  of  the  press  af^ 
fords  a  channel  through  which  the  in¬ 
jured  may  challenge  bis  oppressor  at 
the  bar  of  the  public ;  it  is  the  means 
by  which  public  men  may,  in  case  of 
misconduct,  be  arraigned  before  their 
own  and  succeeding  ages;  it  is  the 
only  mode  in  which  bold  and  undis¬ 
guised  truth  can  press  its  way  into 
the  cabinets  of  monarchs ;  and  it  is 
the  privilege  by  means  of  which  he^ 
who  vainly  lifts  his  voice  against  the 
corruptions  or  prejudices  of  his  time, 
may  leave  his  counsels  upon  record  as 
a  legacy  to  impartial  posterity.  The 
cruelty  which  would  deafen  the  ear 
and  extinguish  the  sight  of  an  indivi¬ 
dual,  resembles,  in  some  similar  de¬ 
gree,  his  guilt,  who,  by  restricting  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  would  reduce  a 
nation  to  the  deafness  of  prejudice 
and  the  blindness  of  ignorance.  The 
downfall  of  this  species  of  freedom,  aZ 
it  is  the  first  symptom  of  the  decay  of 
national  liberty,  has  been  in  all  ages 
followed  by  its  total  destruction,  and 
it  may  be  justly  said  that  they  cannot 
exist  separately ;  or,  as  the  elegiac 
poet  has  said  of  his  hero  and  the 
country  to  which  he  belotnged — 


IHa  tibi  supresse  negat,  tu  non  potes  illi. 


We  must  own,  at  the  same  time, 
that  as  no  good  comes  to  us  unmixed 
with  evil,  the  unlimited  freedom  of 
the  press  is  attended  with  too  obvious 
inconveniences,  which,  when  a  nation 
is  in  a  certain  state  of  excitation,  ren- 
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der  the  exercise  of  it  peculiarly  dan¬ 
gerous.  This  is  especially  the  case 
when  a  people,  as  in  France,  are  8ud> 
denly  released  from  a  state  of  bond* 
age,  and  disposed,  “  like  youthful  colts 
broke  loose,”  to  make  the  most  ex* 
travagant  use  of  their  liberty.  With 
minds  unprepared  for  discussion,  with 
that  degree  of  political  misinforma¬ 
tion  which  has  done  this  age  more 
dire  mischief  than  absolute  ignorance 
itself  could  have  effected,  subject  to 
be  induenced  by  the  dashing  pamph¬ 
leteer,  who  soothes  their  prevailing 
passions,  as  the  Athenians  were  by  the 
orations  of  their  popular  demagogues, 
it  has  been  the  opinion  of  many  states¬ 
men,  that  to  withhold  from  them  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  is  a  measure  jus¬ 
tifiable  alike  by  reason  and  necessity. 
We  proportion,  say  these  reasoncrs,  li¬ 
berty  to  the  power  of  enjoying  it.  The 
considerate  and  the  peaceful  we  suffer 
to  walk  at  liberty,  and  armed,  if  their 
occasions  require  it ;  but  we  restrain 
the  child,  we  withhold  weapons  from 
the  ruffian,  and  we  fetter  the  maniac. 
Why,  therefore,  they  ask,  should  a 
nation,  when  in  a  state  of  fever,  be 
supplied,  without  restriction,  with  the 
indulgences  which  must  nesessarily 
increase  the  disorder  ?  Our  answer  is 
ready, — that,  granting  the  abuse  of 
the  liberty  of  tbe  press  to  exist  in  the 
roost  fearful  latitude  (and  we  need 
not  look  to  France  to  see  examples,) 
the  advantages  derived  from  it  are  so 
inestimable,  that,  to  deprive  us  of 
them,  would  be  as  if  an  architect 
should  shut  up  the  windows  which 
supply  light  and  air  to  a  mansion,  be¬ 
cause  a  certain  proportion  of  cold, 
and  perhaps  of  rain,  may  force  their 
way  in  at  the  aperture.  Besides,  we 
acknowledge  ourselves  peculiarly  jea¬ 
lous  of  the  sentiments  of  the  members 
of  every  government  on  this  delicate 
subject.  'J'heir  situation  renders  them 
doubtful  friends  to  a  privilege  through 
which  alone  they  can  be  rendered 


amenable  to  the  public  for  the  abuse 
of  their  power,  and  through  which  al* 
so  they  often  see  their  just  and  tem¬ 
perate  exercise  of  authority  maligned 
and  misconstrued.  To  pnoces,  alsp, 
the  license  of  the  press  is,  for  many 
reasons,  distasteful.  To  put  it  under 
regulation,  seems  easy  and  desirab)e, 
and  the  hardship  on  the  community 
not  greater,  in  their  account,  than  the 
enforcing  of  decent  respect  and  suhr 
ordination, — of  the  sort  of  etiquette, 
in  short,  which  is  established  in  all 
courts,  and  which  forbids  the  mying, 
under  any  pretext,  what  may  be  rude 
or  distasteiul  to  a  sovereign,  or  even 
unpleasing  to  be  heard.  Under  ^ese 
circumstances,  and  in  tbe  present 
state  of  France,  men  rather  regretted 
than  wondered  that  the  ministers  of 
Louis  XV 1 1 1,  were  disposed  to  place  re¬ 
strictions  on  tbe  freedom  of  the  press. 

The  eighth  article  of  the  Charter 
provided  that  Frenchmen  have  a  right 
to  publish  their  opinions  while  con¬ 
forming  to  tbe  laws  which  repress  the 
abuse  of  this  liberty.  In  fair  inter¬ 
pretation,  this  clause  comprehends  all 
that  can  be  desired  by  the  most  en¬ 
thusiastic  lover  of  liberty,  since  the 
freedom  of  writing,  like  that  of  speak¬ 
ing  or  acting,  must  be  limited  by  the 
laws  which  protect  both  the  state  and 
individuals  against  the  speech  and  ac¬ 
tions  of  others.  But  the  inundation 
of  libels,  dispersed  among  the  citizens 
and  soldiers  in  prejudice  of  the  new 
dynasty,  and  particularly  by  the  jaco¬ 
bins  or  self-entitled  patriots,  alarmed 
the  ministers  by  their  numbers,  while, 
as  the  authors  were  unknown  and  the 
printers  not  responsible,  tliey  eluded 
the  punishment  of  the  law.  The  ef¬ 
fect  produced  by  these  insidious  and 
inflammatory  pamphlets  occasioned, so 
early  as  the  4th  July,  1814,  a  motion 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  Mons. 
Faurc,  a  knight  of  Buonaparte's  em¬ 
pire,  and  a  member  of  bis  commission 
of  government  lor  Hamburgh,  and 
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whom,  therefore,'  no  one  could  won¬ 
der  to  find  an  active  agent  in  the 
suppression  of  free  discussion.  Ha¬ 
ving  observed  that  the  liberty  of  the 

[tress  necet>sarily  enforced  responsibi- 
ity,  the  speaker  stated,  as  the  next 
question,  **  Would  it  not  be  better 
to  prevent  the  evil,  than  to  punish  it 
after  commission  i  He  acknowledged 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  abolish 
the  censorial  power,  that  natural  ene¬ 
my  of  freedom  of  thought  and  wri¬ 
ting;  but  that  was  not  possible, — it 
was  only  necessary  to  set  limits  to 
the  authority  of  the  censors ;  such 
was  the  only  way  of  reconciling  the 
rights  of  authors  with  the  interests  of 
the  state,  of  religion,  and  of  morals. 
The  censorship,  with  proper  modifi¬ 
cations,  might  be  used,  as  physicians 
sometimes  employ  poisons  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  their  medicines.  He  must 
also  strongly  contend  that  printers 
should  be  made  responsible.  Thus 
only  a  mound  could  be  raised  against 
a  torrent  of  worthless  publications 
from  so  many  pamphleteers.** 

Monsieur  Faure  proceeded  to  state 
bis  motion,  which,  in  substance,  went 
to  establish  a  censorship  of  works  un¬ 
der  thirty  pages,  before  publication, 
by  officers  to  be  nominated  by  tbe 
king.  If  two  censors  should  agree 
that  the  intended  publication  contain¬ 
ed  any  thing  libellous,  contrai^  to 
good  morals  or  the  public  tranquillity, 
the  printing  should  be  staid,  under  re¬ 
servation  of  the  author’s  right  of  ap¬ 
peal  to  a  committee  of  the  two  legis¬ 
lative  bodies,  who  might,  if  they  saw 
cause,  remove  the  interdict.  A  second 
brandi  of  the  same  project  went  to 
place  at  the  king’s  pleasure  the  gene¬ 
ral  controul  of  the  national  press.  It 
was  proposed,  that  no  one  should  ex¬ 
ercise  the  trade  of  printer  or  booksel¬ 
ler  without  the  royal  license,  under 
heavy  penalties  of  fine  and  imprison¬ 
ment.  If  notice  was  not  given  to  the 
director-general  of  the  press,  and  a 
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copy  lodged  with  him,  the  impression 
of  any  work  was  liable  to  seizure,  and 
the  publisher  to  a  fine  of  a  thousand 
livres  for  tlie  first  offence,  and  double, 
die  sum  for  the  second.  The  omission 
of  the  printer’s  name  and  residence, 
or  the  insertion  of  a  false  name  and 
address  on  the  title-page  of  any  work, 
were  liable,  the  former  to  a  fine  of 
diree  thousand,  the  latter  to  one  of 
six  thousand  livres ;  and  the  booksel¬ 
ler  who  should  sell  a  work  without  a 
printer’s  name,  was  to  be  subject  to  a 
fine  of  two  thousand  livres,  to  be  re¬ 
duced  to  one  thousand  if  he  should 
give  up  the  printer. 

The  measure,  thus  recommended, 
was  sent  to  the  consideration  of  a 
committee,  who  made  their  report  on 
the  2d  of  August.  It  was  iwfavour- 
able  to  the  motion.  Monsieur  Ray- 
nouard,  the  reporter,  stated,  with  con¬ 
siderable  energy,  the  disadvantages 
attending  tbe  proposed  censorship, 
and  the  elusory  nature  of  the  remedy 
provided  by  the  measure  of  Mon¬ 
sieur  Faure.  *'  The  establishment,”  he 
observed,  '*  of  this  previous  censure 
excited  alarm,  and  appeared  to  him 
incompatible  with  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  that  right  which  was  secured 
by  the  charter.  The  means  also  of 
repairing  the  injustice  or  error  bf  the 
censors  were  equally  illusory.  Some¬ 
times  the  whole  recess  of  a  session 
must  expire  before  an  author  could 
exercise  his  right  of  complaint;  and 
the  stoppage  of  a  work  ordered  during 
one  of  our  sessions,  could  not  be  de¬ 
cided  upon  till  the  opening  of  the 
next.  What  reparation,  in  the  mean 
time,  was  the  author  to  receive,  whose 
work  was  unjustly  delayed?  None 
whatever ;  and  yet  it  was  often  of 
great  importance  to  the  honour  or  the 
fortune  of  a  citizen  that  his  work 
should  appear  at  a  certain  determinate 
period.  What  punishment  also  was  to 
be  inflicted  on  the  injustice  of  the 
censors  ?  'I'here  was  none.  What  gua- 
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rantee  could  be  found  in  theif  fear  of 
being  reprobated;  for  even  if  their 
decisions  were  reversed,  what  security 
was  there  fur  the  condemnation  being 
public  i  But  were  their  acts  of  injus* 
tice  even  proclaimed  and  posted  up, 
still  the  spirit  of  party  would  easily 
console  them  for  the  public  disappro¬ 
bation.  Besides,  would  it  be  difficult 
to  mention  administrations  where  ex¬ 
cess  of  zeal,  though  publicly  discou¬ 
raged  by  the  heads  of  government, 
might  yet  be  excused,  and  even  re¬ 
warded  in  secret  i  Thus  every  thing 
in  the  establishment  of  a  previous  cen¬ 
sorship  appeared  equally  unjust,  both 
in  substance  and  form.” 

The  modifications  of  the  measure 
did  not  escape  the  censure  of  the  re¬ 
porter.  The  law  exempted  from  the 
censorship  works  printed  in  foreign 
languages.  Foreigners,  therefore, 
would  possess  within  France  a  free¬ 
dom  of  which  the  natives  were  thought 
unworthy.  This  argument,  which 
could  only  be  intended  to  catch  the 
thoughtless  vanity  of  his  hearers,  was 
followed  by  others  of  greater  weight. 
**  If,”  as  the  minister  declared  in  his 
discourse,  care  was  taken  to  exempt 
all  writings  whose  authors  afforded  in 
their  character  and  situation  a  suffici¬ 
ent  guarantee,  whywas  it  not  thought 
proper  to  extend  to  many  others  an 
exception  made  in  favour  of  ecclesias¬ 
tics  and  advocates  t  Would  not  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  or  of 
deputies,  counsellors  of  state,  public 
functionaries,  chief  members  of  the 
University,  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  many  others,  be  equally 
entitled  to  be  included  in  the  number 
of  those  who  by  their  character  or  situ¬ 
ation  presented  sufficient  guarantee  ? 

*'  By  article  9,  journals  and  other  pe¬ 
riodical  writings  were  not  to  appear 
without  the  sanction  of  the  king.  This 
article,  so  short  and  incomplete,  was 
only  the  more  alarming  for  the  liberty 
of  the  press.  It  would  have  been 


proper  to  explain,  whether  it  was  only 
meant  to  apply  to  the  establishment 
of  future  'journals,  or  whether  every 
morning  the  journalist  would  be  ob¬ 
liged  to  require  a  sanction.  We 
should  at  least  have  learned  how  this 
sanction  was  to  be  obtained,  or  on 
what  grounds  it  might  be  refused ; 
whether  censors  or  co-editors  were  to 
be  appointed,  and  up  to  what  point 
injurious  both  to  public  and  private 
rights,  those  who  shall  have  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  journals  may  exclusively 
distribute  praise  and  blame,  or  pass 
judgment  on  men  and  things,  for  the 
purpose  of  leading  astray  or  putting 
down  public  opinion. 

**  By  art.  10,  *  authors  and  printers 
may  demand  the  previous  examination 
of  their  works ;  and  if  approved,  the 
author  and  printer  are  discharged 
from  all  responsibility,  except  towards 
private  individuals  who  may  be  inju- 
red.* 

What  an  alarming  power  does  this 
confer  on  a  couple  ot  censors  ?  In 
this  way  the  most  immoral  book, 
works  injurious  to  every  public  right 
or  .institution,  outraging  even  the  sa¬ 
cred  person  of  the  king  himself,  would 
be  screened  from  all  future  enquiry ! 
The  author  would  be  freed  from  all 
responsibility,  because  two  censors 
may  have  accorded  their  perhaps 
guilty  approbation.  But  at  what  pe¬ 
riod,  or  in  what  country,  have  magis¬ 
trates  ever  been  prohibited  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  rights  of  public  justice,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  imprimatur  of  doctors 
or  censors  i 

**  The  22d  article,  declaring  that  the 
law  shall  be  reviewed  within  three 
years,  announces  sufficiently  that  it  is 
not  meant  to  be  a  temporary,  but  a 
definitive  law ;  and  besides,  it  has  ap- 
p  'red  to  many,  that  the  period  of  re¬ 
vision  was  too  distant. 

"  These  different  motives,  which  have 
had  more  or  less  weight  with  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee,  have  deterini- 
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ned  them  to  declare  unanimously,  that 
the  plan  of  the  law,  such  as  it  has 
been  proposed,  cannot  be  adopted 
without  some  modifications.  The 
question  then  arose,  whecher  this  plan 
was  easily  susceptible  of  amendments, 
by  which  it  might  be  corrected,  at  the 
same  time  adopting  its  principal  ba> 
sis.  That  basis  is  previous  censorship. 

**  On  this  question  the  committee  de¬ 
cided  by  a  mere  majority  of  voices, 
that  previous  censorship  ought  not  to 
serve  as  the  basis  of  the  law,  unless 
the  ministers  should  lay  before  the 
chamber  a  modified  project,  together 
with  the  peculiar  motives  which  sug« 
gested  so  strange  a  measure.** 

This  important  subject  was  resu¬ 
med  in  several  sittings,  and  certain¬ 
ly  the  members  shewed  no  reluctance 
to  exercise  the  freedom  of  debate, 
however  they  might  difier  concerning 
that  of  the  press.  About  eighty,  in¬ 
cluding  both  sides  of  the  Chamber,  In¬ 
scribed  their  names  as  desiring  to  be 
heard  upon  the  proposed  law.  The 
strongest  argument  used  by  those  who 
defended  the  law  referred  to  the  ex¬ 
isting  state  of  France,  unprepared,  it 
was  stated,  for  the  advantages  of  a 
free  constitution  and  the  unlimited 
freedom  of  the  press.  It  was  urged, 
**  that  the  order  of  society  has  been 
disarranged ;  the  people  have  lost  all 
precise  and  cautious  habits  of  think¬ 
ing,  and  are  prepared  to  receive  every 
fanciful  impression ;  if  a  complete 
freedom  of  opinion  is  tolerated,  *  bold 
bad  men’  immediately  know  that  the 
most  daring  opinions  are  the  most 
vendible,  if  they  have  but  wit  to  sup¬ 
port  them,  and,  in  consequence,  let 
their  ambition  and  their  interest  go 
hand  in  hand  to  encompass  themselves 
with  unreflecting  proselytes.  The 
French  government  theretbre  seeks  to 
repress  those  hasty  and  consequent¬ 
ly  dangerous  ebullitions  of  opinions, 
which  come  recking  from  the  press, 
to  set  the  vicioui  and  the  unthinking 


in  a  periodical  ferment.  It  does  not 
seek  to  put  down  those  arguments 
which  extend  themselves  to  the  size 
of  a  moderate  volume ;  it  knows  that 
twenty  sheets  of  false  wit  and  sophis¬ 
try  would  carry  with  them  their  own 
antidote;  that  an  epigram  or  an  essay 
may  prepare  men  to  be  traitors  or 
atheists,  but  that  a  wholesale  heap  of 
sedition  or  blasphemy  is  sure  to  be 
confuted  and  despised.  Lastly,  it 
wisely  provides  that  the  laws  should 
be  temporary,  in  the  virtuous  hope 
that  wise  and  cautious  regulations  may 
so  improve  and  establish  the  French 
character,  that  truth  and  justice  may, 
in  a  few  years,  be  lefl  to  make  their 
own  way  to  the  hearts  of  men.” 

After  a  warm  debate,  the  ministers 
saw  themselves  compelled  to  adopt 
several  modifications  of  the  original 
motion.  The  length  of  the  pamplilets 
to  be  subjected  to  the  previous  censor¬ 
ship,  was  restricted  to  twenty  pages 
instead  of  thirty,  and  the  operation  of 
the  law  was  made  to  extend  only  till 
the  end  of  the  session  1816.  In  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  another  amend¬ 
ment  was  adopted,  which  went  to 
oblige  the  director  of  the  press  and 
bookselling  trade  to  submit  his  inter¬ 
dictions  against  printing  works,  with 
his  reasons,  to  both  Chambers.  The 
projected  law  was  in  this  stage  warm¬ 
ly  opposed  by  the  celebrated  Marshal 
Macdonald,  called  Duke  of  Tarentum. 
His  speech  touched  upon  one  topic  of 
fearful  interest.  He  affected  to  vin¬ 
dicate  the  army  from  the  calumnies 
which  alleged  that  the  soldiers  were 
seduced  from  their  allegiance  by  sedi¬ 
tious  publications,  yet  dropped  the 
ominous  question,  *'  Ought  we  to  be 
alarmed  if  a  few  obscure  soldiers  have 
swerved  from  their  allegiance?"  ac- 
knowleging  thus  the  existence  of  the 
very  agitation  which  he  had  endea¬ 
voured  to  palliate  or  deny.  The  Mar¬ 
shal  allied  that  the  real  cause  of 
disaffection  was  not  the  multitude  of 
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libels  which  the  proposed  law  was  meant 
to  restrain,  but  the  too  sudden  cliangcs 
in  public  offices,  and  the  fear  of  ap¬ 
prehended  alterations  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion  and  the  state  of  property,  'i'he 
soldiers,  he  said,  feared  for  their  ho¬ 
nour  and  for  their  subsistence;  and 
all  ranks  looked  to  the  loyal  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  charter  as  the  only  source 
of  security  and  protection.  “  Such,” 
continued  Marshal  Macdonald,**  is 
the  source  of  these  disquietudes ;  and 
since  we  are  acquainted  with  the  re¬ 
medy,  let  us  not  fail  to  apply  it. 
Make  laws  conformable  to  this  con.* 
stitution  ;  it  is  such  only  that  France 
expects  from  you  t  she  expects  from 
you,  gentlemen,  the  maintenance  of 
that  charter  to  which  we  have  all 
swvm  in  that  solemn  sitting  of  the 
4th  of  June;  our  oaths  resounded 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  in  every 
part  of  Europe.  Let  us  he  faithful  to 
them,  as  to  our  love  for  the  sovereign, 
whom  Providence  and  our  wishes  have 
given  to  us.  What  confidence  will 
the  French  repose  in  us ;  what  faith 
shall  we  display  in  acts  and  treaties ; 
what  opinion  will  foreigners  entertain 
of  us,  if  we  now  forget  those  oaths  i 
Make  it  appear  to  the  world,  and 
prove  to  mankind,  that  you  are  French, 
men  truly  regenerated.  For,  recollect 
that  it  is  the  non-observance,  that  it 
is  the  violation  of  the  laws,  which,  in 
our  unhappy  disturbances,  have  cau¬ 
sed  all  the  confusions  of  which  France 
has  so  long  been  the  victim.  If  you 
adopt  this  project,  gentlemen,  if  you 
leap  over  this  barrier,  who  shall  se¬ 
cure  us  in  future  from  new  attacks  i 
Who  shall  secure  those  benefits  which 
are  as  generously  promised  as  they 
are  solemnly  granted  by  that  charter  i 
And  what  but  the  liberty  of  the  press 
shall  apprise  the  king  of  the  truth,  the 
errors,  and  the  faults  into  which  his 
ministers  may  fall  i  Restrain  it  by 
severe  laws,  by  the  most  heavy  penal¬ 
ties;  you  will  thus  soften  licentious- 
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ness,  vindictive  resentments,  seditious 
provocations,  and  you  will  be  faithful 
to  your  oaths,  in  leaving  us  the  liberty 
of  speaking,  of  writing,  and  of  print¬ 
ing.  Such  is  ray  opinion;  suen  are 
my  unalterable  principles.  I  demand 
the  previous  question  on  the  project 
of  the  law.** 

Notwithstanding  this  opposition,  the 
kw  upon  the  censorship  and  superin- 
tendance  of  the  press,  upon  the  votes 
being  taken  by  ballot,  was  finally 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  137  white 
balls  to  80  black  ones.  The  friends 
of  good  order  and  rational  freedom,— 
for  the  words  are  synonimous,  though 
too  often  placed  in  opposition  to  each 
otlier, — regretted  this  measure.  It  was 
in  vain,  they  said,  to  allege  as  an  ex¬ 
cuse,  that  the  French  were  yet  unfitted 
for  the  liberty  of  the  press,  or  to  argue 
from  the  anaiogy  of  an  oculist,  who 
does  not  permit  the  eyes  of  his  pa¬ 
tient,  after  a  successfiil  operation,  to 
be  exposed  to  the  full  Maze  of  day. 
They  were  of  opinion,  on  the  contra¬ 
ry,  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  not 
only  necessary  to  secure  freedom,  but 
is  the  only  effectual  means  of  framing 
man*8  mind  to  understand  and  to  en¬ 
joy  it.  They  allowed,  that  the  voice 
of  clamorous  and  seditious  pamphle¬ 
teers  might  justly  alarm  government, 
and  mislead,  for  a  time,  the  governed. 
But  they  trusted  in  the  omnipotence 
of  truth,  which  at  length  is  almost 
sure  to  prevail  over  all  obstacles. 
They  conceived  that  tlie  formation  of 
a  public  mind  in  France  capable  of 
understanding  sound,  and  rejecting 
false  reasoning,  depended  on  free  op¬ 
portunity  being  given  to  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  listening  to  both.  The  bigotted 
zeal,  the  folly,  tlie  partiality,  the  self- 
interest  of  censors,  has  been  shown 
by  the  history  of  literature  in  all 
countries  where  the  office  has  subsist¬ 
ed;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  very 
idea  that  a  work  must  necessarily  be 
subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  their  criti- 
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cum,  must  restrain  and  overawe  the 
genius  of  the  author  in  the  labours  of 
composition,  and  operate  as  a  dis¬ 
couragement  to  liberal  and  free  inves¬ 
tigation  by  its  terrors,  even  before 
their  power  comes  into  actual  exer¬ 
cise.  Admitting  the  imminent  evil  and 
risk  to  the  state  of  France,  at  this  ha¬ 
zardous  crisis,  from  the  multiplicity 
of  seditious  libels,  the  advocates  for 
the  freedom  of  the  press  contended, 
it  would  have  been  better  to  subject 
those  guilty  of  abusing  the  privilege 
to  severe,  or  even  capital  punishment, 
than,  under  the  pretext  of  anticipating 
and  preventing  their  crimes,  to  put 
the  light  of  nations  under  a  censorial 
busheL  The  inefficiency  of  such  at¬ 
tempts,  continued  these  reasoners,  is 
equ^  to  their  impolicy.  While  there 
is  a  free  press  in  Europe,  the  expres¬ 
sions  of  popular  discontent  will  find 
their  way  to  it,  as  water  to  its  level ; 
and  nothing  short  of  an  universal  state 
of  war  and  non-intercourse,  such  as 
existed  under  Buonaparte,  will  pre¬ 
vent  France  from  receiving  from  other 
countries,  with  an  interest  and  curio¬ 
sity  enhanced  by  mystery  and  by  pro¬ 
hibitions,  those  publications  which 
are  interdicted  in  her  own. 

Much  hope  was  conceived,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  future  afiairs  of  France, 
from  the  open  and  manly  manner  in 
which  the  debate  was  carried  on;  and 
this  was  augmented  by  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  seemed  to  show  that  the 
opposition  members  who  voted  against 
the  law  had  done  so  not  on  factious, 
but  on  national  motives,  and  really 
wished  to  secure  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  but  not  to  encourage  its  licence. 
Ferru,  Chamerot,  Dentu,  Roux,  and 
other  booksellers,  had  been  active  in 
dispersing  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  an 
*'  Extract  from  the  Moniteur,**  re¬ 
flecting  upon  the  person  of  the  king, 
the  printer  of  w'hich  had  conceal¬ 
ed  his  name,  and  they  bad  been  com¬ 
mitted  to  prison  as  dispersers  of  a 
libel.  Encouraged,  it  may  be,  by 


the  auimated  speeches  made  in  de¬ 
fence  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  these 
persons  petitioned  the  Chamber,  not 
only  for  liberty,  but  for  authority  to 
prosecute  the  persons  who  had  oc¬ 
casioned  their  imprismiment.  The 
Chamber,  by  a  great  majority,  found 
that  their  arrest  was  legal  under  the 
penal  code,  and  that,  being  accused  of 
a  serious  offence,  the  petitioners  had 
no  right  to  apply  to  the  Chamber  for 
protection,  since  their  guilt  or  inno¬ 
cence  would  be  ascertained  in  thp 
proper  court  of  justice.  The  reporter, 
in  the  name  of  the  committee  of  peti¬ 
tions,  declared  that  the  members  most 
zealous  for  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
were  not  less  than  their  colleagues  the 
declared  enemies  of  those  who  should 
abuse  it,  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
trouble  and  disordier  in  the  state. 

The  censors  were,  however,  nomi¬ 
nated,  and  put  into  office.  Among 
their  names  we  observe  two  of  bad 
omen ;  those,  namely,  of  Lemohtey, 
formerly  a  deputy  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  who  had  been  already  a 
theatrical  censor  in  the  days  of  Buo^ 
naparte,  and  of  Lacretelie,  the  histo¬ 
rian  of  the  Ri,  volution,  who  had  served 
his  apprenticeship  to  the  same  trade, 
under  the  same  imperial  master.  The 
Abbe  Salgues,  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  Journal  de  PariSf  whose  pen  had 
circled  as  regularly  around  the  politi¬ 
cal  compass  as  if  it  had  been  plucked 
from  the  tail  of  the  revolutionary 
weather-cock,  was  also  named  a  cen¬ 
sor,  and  afterwards  showed  how  well 
he  deserved  the  office,  by  the  furious 
articles  against  the  Bourbons,  which 
he  published  in  his  journal  immedi¬ 
ately  on  the  return  of  Buonaparte.. 

The  law  for  restraining  ^e  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  had  been  carried 
through  with  such  difficulty,  that  the 
disaffected  were  raiher  encouraged 
than  checked  by  it,  and  resorted  to 
all  expedients  to  elude  it,  with  a  cer¬ 
tainty  that  in  doing  so  they  would 
have  the  public  on  their  side.  Mon- 
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sieur  Lecompte  and  his  associate  edit¬ 
ors  of  a  paper,  called  Le  Centeur^  in 
which  the  measures  of  government 
were  severely  animadverted  upon,  so 
soon  as  the  law  vias  passed,  publicly 
announced  their  intention  to  convert 
their  weekly,  into  a  monthly  publica¬ 
tion,  in  order  that  the  size  might  ex¬ 
ceed  twenty  pages,  and  diereby  es* 
cape  the  revision  of  the  royal  censors. 
The  imperfection  of  the  law  being 
thus  pointed  out,  many  authors  has¬ 
tened  to  avail  themselves  of  similar 
means  of  eluding  it,  and  the  pam¬ 
phlets  against  government  which  used 
to  appear  separately  were  now  strung 
on  to  each  other,  like  the  pieces  of 
paper  attached  to  the  train  of  a  kite, 
until,  with  a  little  assistance  from  the 
art  of  the  printer,  they  were  made  to 
cover  the  number  of  pages  necessary 
to  evade  the  regulation.  Thus  the  mi¬ 
nisters  gained  nothing  by  their  en¬ 
croachment  on  the  charter,  but  the 
odium  of  having  attempted  it,  and 
the  ridicule  of  having  done  so  to  no 
puroose. 

Tliey  were  incautious  enough  to 
touch  upon  another  point,  on  which 
the  nation  was  sensitively  jealous. 
This  regarded  the  claims  and  property 
of  the  emigrants.  An  ordonnance  of 
the  king,  made  soon  after  his  assuming 
the  throne,  had  restored  to  these  vic¬ 
tims  of  loyalty  of  every  description 
their  rank  as  French  subjects.  '1  heir 
wealth,  their  privileges,  their  import¬ 
ance,  he  could  not  restore,  nor  had 
he  the  means  of  checking  their  natu¬ 
ral  aspirations  after  the  influence  and 
honours  from  which  they  had  fallen. 
The  temper  of  the  Chamber  of  De- 

iiuties  towards  them  may  be  judged 
rom  the  following  minute  incident.  A 
petition  was  presented  from 
Nov.  20.  the  Muire  of  Durnac,  in  the 
1814.  department  of  the  Upper 
Vienne,  on  the  subject  of  a 
scandalous  afi'air  which  occurred  in  his 
pommunal  church  on  All-Saint’s  Day, 


in  consequence,  as  the  petition  stated, 
of  Monsieur  de  Blois,  Seigneur  of 
Durnac  before  his  emigration,  having 
required  that  the  Sacristan  should  of¬ 
fer  the  consecrated  bread  to  him,  at 
the  elevation  of  the  Host,  before  pre¬ 
senting  it  to  the  Maire  and  the  muni¬ 
cipal  body.  Both  parties  seem  to  have 
insisted  on  their  honorary  pretensions 
with  a  clamour  and  violence  very  lit¬ 
tle  edifying  to  the  congregation,  and 
the  Maire  esteemed  the  point  of  such 
consequence  as  to  carry  it  by  petition 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  To  give 
it,  however,  additional  weight,  he 
thought  proper  to  generalize  his  com¬ 
plaints  against  the  whole  class  to  whom 
his  competitor  belonged.  **  It  ap¬ 
pears,”  said  the  Maire  of  Durnac, 
**  that  the  emigrants  wish  to  treat 
France  like  a  conquered  country. 
They  seem,  in  various  parts,  to  place 
themselves  above  the  constituted  au¬ 
thorities,  and  to  acknowledge  no  other 
laws  but  their  pleasure.” 

The  Chamber  appointed  these  ex¬ 
pressions  to  be  expunged  as  calum¬ 
nious,  and  the  afiair  of  precedence 
and  of  the  riot  was  referred  to  the 
proper  courts.  But  in  the  course  of 
the  debate,  it  was  manifest  that  many 
of  the  members  of  the  Chamber  held 
the  same  suspicions  with  the  Maire 
of  Durnac,  or  at  least  endeavoured  to 
instil  them  into  others.  Monsieur 
Dumoulard,  a  leading  member  of  the 
opposition,  treated  this  brawl  as  a 
matter  of  great  gravity.  It  was  not,” 
he  admitted,  ”  the  business  of  the  as¬ 
sembly  to  enter  into  little  communal 
disputes;  but  at  the  same  time,  the 
government  could  not  remain  indifle- 
rent  to  a  fact  of  this  kind.  It  could 
not  be  dissembled  that  there  existed 
a  kind  of  dark  and  secret  system, 
which  tended  to  sow  the  seeds  of  dis¬ 
cord  and  anarchy  among  the  citizens, 
and  to  resuscitate  pretensions  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  laws.  It  was  import¬ 
ant  to  impress  every  class  of  French^ 
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men  with  the  great  idea,  that  there 
was  no  safety  for  France,  for  the  king, 
for  every  member  or  society,  but  in 
the  maintenance  of  those  principles 
on  which  were  founded  the  Jaws  pro¬ 
tecting  the  whole.** 

This  speech  plainly  intimated  the 
sense  entertained  of  those  who  called 
themselves  Constitutionalists,  (whose 
opinions,  variously  modified,  pervaded 
the  greater  part  of  France)  of  dan¬ 
ger  to  the  constitution  from  the  claims 
of  the  emigrants ;  and  ought,  therefore, 
to  have  put  government  upon  their 
guard,  and  to  have  induced  them  ei¬ 
ther  to  postpone  all  discussions  upon 
that  delicate  subject,  or  at  once  to  take 
such  determined  measures  as  might  si¬ 
lence  at  least,  if  it  did  not  satisfy,  all 
the  parties  concerned,  and  put  the 
question  at  rest  for  ever.  They  seem, 
on  the  contrary,  to  have  adopted  a 
sort  of  compromising  and  vacillating 
policy,  divided  between  their  desire 
to  do  justice  to  the  plundered  royal¬ 
ists,  whose  case  was  truly  severe,  and 
their  fear  to  innovate  upon  that  ar¬ 
ticle  of  the  charter  which  sanctioned 
the  tale  of  national  domains. 

in  acknowledging  the  Bourbons*  ti¬ 
tle  to  the  throne,  it  was  impossible  in 
principle  to  deny  that  their  faithful 
adherents,  who  had  sustained  exile 
and  forfeiture  merely  for  asserting 
that  title,  had  been  unjustly  plunder¬ 
ed  and  proscribed.  Those  emigrants, 
therefore,  whose  estates  still  continued 
in  the  possession  of  the  nation,  were, 
in  common  justice,  entitled  to  have 
them  restored.  A  plan  for  this  pur- 

Eose  was  proposed  to  the  Chamber  of 
deputies,  by  Monsieur  Ferrand,  and 
excited  much  attention.  The  plead¬ 
ing  in  favour  of  the  emigrants*  right 
to  their  own  estates  seemed  unanswer¬ 
able,  while  that  of  Louis  XVlil.  to 
the  throne  of  France  remained  un¬ 
questioned.  And,  undoubtedly,  those 
who  were  inimical  to  the  claims  of 
the  emigrants,  although  they  dared 


not  at  the  period  speak  their  opi¬ 
nions,  rested  their  reasons  in  point  of 
right  on  the  validity  of  the  decrees 
against  the  Bourbons  and  their  adhe¬ 
rents.  The  admitted  claims  of  this 
class  of  emigrants  led  naturally  to  the 
consideration  of  their  less  fortunate 
companions,  whose  property  had  not 
only  been  seized  by  the  state,  but  dis¬ 
posed  of  to  third  parties,  to  whom  it 
was  guaranteed  by  the  charter.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  their  cause  was  pleaded  by 
Monsieur  Astorg,  who  openly  declared 
his  opinion,  that  those  emigrants  whose 
property  was  alienated  beyond  the 
possibility  of  restoration,  were  as  well 
entitled  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Chamber  as  those  whose  property  was 
et  available.  If  their  property  had 
een  sold,  the  state  was  in  possession 
of  the  prices  at  which  it  had  been 
bought,  and  was  effectually  benefitted 
to  this  extent ;  and  they  were,  by  the 
same  rule  which  entitled  their  compa¬ 
nions  to  claim  their  unsold  possessions, 
creditors  to  the  state  for  the  value  it 
had  received  for  their  lands.  **  It 
could  not  be  dissembled,**  he  o^er- 
ved,  that  by  the  abolition  of  the  laws 
on  emigration  the  emigrants  resumed 
the  rights  natural  and  common  to  all 
Frenchmen.  On  the  same  principles 
of  justice  which  decide  in  their  favour 
the  restoration  of  their  unsold  pro¬ 
perty,  they  ought  to  be  considered  as 
creditors  of  the  state  in  respect  of  the 
sums  which  it  has  derived  from  the 
sale  of  their  property.  If  the  state  ap¬ 
plied  these  sums  to  its  assistance  in 
critical  times,  it  was  not  the  less  their 
debtor.  If  financial  difficulties  pre¬ 
scribed  the  terrible  resource  of  redu¬ 
cing  the  national  debt  by  two-thirds, 
still  one-third  remained  to  the  na¬ 
tional  creditors.  If  some  such  plan  as 
that  which  he  had  proposed  were  not 
adopted,  would  not  the  emigrants  have 
more  reason  to  complain  than  ail  the 
other  creditors  of  the  public  ?** 

This  proposal  called  up  Monsieur 
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Durbach*8  warm  disapprobation,  who 
might  be  said  to  speak  on  thU  occasion 
the  sentiments  of  the  whole  constitu¬ 
tionalists,  peculiarly  sensitive  as  we 
have  descriWd  this  party  to  be  on  the 
subject  of  the  national  aomains.  This 

mii)i"8terconsidered“theplanofthelaw 
as  unconstitutional ;  nottliat  he  dispro¬ 
ved  of  what  it  proposed  to  do  for  the 
emigrants,  for  he  waseven  desirous  that 
the  relief  should  be  extended  to  ail 
emigiants  alike ;  but  he  wished  this  to 
be  done  with  due  regard  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  holders  of  emigrant  property. 

All  France,”  continued  he,  has 
discovered  in  the  fatal  doctrine  of  M. 
Fcrrand  a  desire  to  open  a  door  on 
the  vast  field  of  national  domains.” — 
{Here  some  murmurs  xuere  heard.) 
**  Alreatly,”  continued  the  orator, 
the  two  extremities  of  the  kingdom 
have  resounded  with  the  words  of  the 
minister,  as  with  the  claps  which  pre¬ 
cede  the  thunder-bolt.  The  effect 
which  they  have  produced  has  been 
so  rapid  and  so  general,  that  all  civil 
transactions  have  been  at  once  sus¬ 
pended.  A  general  distrust  and  ex¬ 
cessive  fear  have  caused  a  stagnation, 
the  effects  of  which  eveo  the  royal 
treasury  has  felt.  The  proprietors  of 
national  property  no  longer  sell  or 
mortgage  their  estates.  They  are  sud¬ 
denly  reduced  to  poverty  in  the  very 
bosom  of  wealth.  Whence  arises  this 
calamity  ?  The  cause  of  it  is  the  de¬ 
claration  of  the  minister,  that  the  pro¬ 
perty  they  possess  dues  not  legally  be¬ 
long  to  them.”  For  this  is,  in  fact, 
the  consequence  of  his  assertion,  that 
**  the  law  recognises  in  the  emigrants 


a  right  to  property  which  always  exist¬ 
ed.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
jealousy  concerning  the  insecurity  of 
national  domains  spread  at  least  as 
widely  as  Monsieur  Durbach  affirmed. 
An  attempt  was  made  by  Marshal 
Macdonald,  in  the  House  of  Peers,  to 
effectuate  such  an  arrangement  as 
should  satisfy  the  emigrants  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  state :  while,  by  putting 
a  final  end  to  their  claims,  it  should 
give  to  the  proprietors  of  national  do¬ 
mains  all  the  security  they  could  de¬ 
sire.  The  acknowledged  talents  and 
high  character  of  this  distinguished 
general  had  great  weight  with  the  na¬ 
tion  at  large.  He  himself  was  de¬ 
scended  of  a  family  of  emigrants,  since 
his  father  (a  Macdonald  of  the  ancient 
branch  called  Mac-Eachan,  or  the  sons 
of  Hector*),  had  attended  Charles 
Edward  in  all  his  romantic  adventures, 
and,  returning  with  him  into  France, 
was  made  an  officer  in  the  Irish  bri- 
gade,  in  which  his  son  had  a  commis¬ 
sion  before  the  Revolution.  The  mar¬ 
shal’s  skill  as  a  soldier  was  attested  by 
the  campaign  in  Italy,  in  which  he  had 
to  cope  with  the  superior  forces  of 
Suwarrow  and  of  Melas.  He  was  the 
friend  of  Moreau,  and  was  long  dis¬ 
countenanced  by  Buonaparte,  who, 
though  in  the  wane  of  bis  fortunes 
he  was  compelled  to  make  use  of  his 
talents,  neitoer  liked  his  military  fame 
nor  his  love  of  liberty. 

It  was  the  object  of  this  distinguish¬ 
ed  and  estimable  character  to  combine 
the  restoration  of  the  unsold  property 
of  emigrants  with  a  plan  of  general  in- 


*  The  MacEachans  sprung  from  the  stem  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles.  It  may  not  be  indif¬ 
ferent  to  the  Scottish  reader  to  learn,  that  the  Macdonald,  or  MacEachan,— for,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  custom  of  the  Highlands  tie  bore  either  name, — father  to  the  marshal,  was  one 
of  the  eight  gentlemen  who  landed  with  Charles  Edward  in  Moidart  in  the  month  of 
August,  1745.  As  he  spoke  Gaelic,  English,  French,  and  Latin,  he  was  highly  useful ' 
to  the  Prince  as  an  interpreter.  He  had  been  educated  for  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
but  preferred  the  military  line. 
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deoinities,  to  be  arranged  on  such  a  the  spectators  of  the  rapid  fall  of  that 
footing  aswould  suit  the  finances  of  the  government  still  so  stupified  by  that 
state,  and  which  would  provide  for  catastrophe,  as  not  to  have  meditated 
the  wants,  not  only  of  the  emigrants,  on  its  causes  1  Are  they  ignorant  that 
but  of  the  military  veterans  whose  neither  constitutions,  nor  laws,  nor 
pensions  had  remained  unpaid  since  armies,  defend  governments  against 
the  disastrous  campaign  ot  Moscow,  the  mass  of  social  interests  i  Are  they 
In  his  speech  upon  the  pro-  ignorant  that  when  these  interests  are 
Dec*  6,  posed  plan  of  the  ministers,  iu  imminent  peril,  governments  feel 
1814.  he  gave  his  full  assent  to  the  the  first  effects 

restoration  of  the  unsold  Having  thus  pointed  out  the  hazard 
estates,  as  a  measure  dictated  by  jus*  of  any  attempt  to  distflrb  the  present 
tice  ;  since,  the  grounds  of  sequestra-  state  of  property  which  had  passed 
tion  or  confiscation  no  longer  subsist-  into  the  hands  of  third  persons,  he 
iog,  the  forfeiture  ended  from  the  announced  his  intention  of  bringing 
moment  France  received  in  her  bosom  forward  a  double  plan  for  indemnify- 
her  banished  children  ;  but  he  com*  ing,  upon  a  liberal  principle,  the  emi* 
plained,  thatthe  imprudent  discussions  grants  whose  property  had  been  trans- 
whicb  had  taken  place  on  the  delicate  terred  to  third  p^ies,  and  for  paying 
topic  had  re.opened  the  wounds  and  the  donations  or  pensions  of  the  army 
awakened  the  rnnkling  jealousies  of  which  had,  during  Buonaparte*s  pro- 
the  country.  **  One  would,”  said  the  sperity,  been  paid  from  countries  be* 
marshal,  *'  be  almost  tempted  to  be-  yond  the  verge  of  France,  and  since 
lieve,  that  it  it  the  secret  intentions  the  retreat  of  Moscow  had  not  been 
of  some  persons  to  poison  the  national  paid  at  all. 

feeling,  if  one  were  not  aware  to  what  Upon  the  10th  December,  Marshal 
an  extent  the  spirit  of  party  may  lead  Macdonald  resumed  the  subject,  and 
astray  the  most  correct  minds.  On  brought  forward  his  proposed  plan, 
the  arrival  of  the  son  of  St  Louis,  Its  particulars  are  of  less  consequence 
France  was  strewed  with  flowers,  and  tlian  the  speech  which  introduced  it, 
now  all  the  spots  which  witnessed  our  and  which  throws  considerable  light 
civil  dissensions  are  marked  by  monu-  upon  the  state  of  France  at  this  mo¬ 
ments  of  mourning ;  though,  after  so  mentous  period,  and  the  nature  of  the 
many  calamities,  what  place  may  not  internal  convulsions  with  which  sha 
in  its  turn  claim  the  melancholy  ho-  was  menaced. 

nour  of  exciting  painful  recollections  i  There  had  been  concluded  directly 

**  There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that  with  the  government  1,055,889  sales, 
millions  of  purchasers  of  national  pro*  Giving  each  purchaser  a  family  of 
perty  are  alarmed  at  the  direction  three  persons,  considerably  upwards 
which  some  individuals  endeavour  to  of  three  millions  of  persons  were  inte- 
give  to  public  opinion ;  and  some  peo*  rested  in  the  stability  of  these  sales 
pie  have  rejoiced  at  their  alarm,  as  if  from  the  outset ;  and  allowing  that 
it  would  occasion  a  voluntary  aban*  number  to  be  trebled  by  the  common 
donment.  Chimerical  hopes  are  even  proportion  of  sales  and  partition,  the 
cherished,  that  fears,  skilfully  insi-  number  of  persons  so  interested  would 
nuated  into  men’s  minds,  will  anew  in  twenty-five  years  amount  to  betwixt 
occasion  changes  of  property,  which  nine  and  ten  millions.  *•  Against  this 
all  the  power  of  the  strongest  govern*  Colossus,  whose  height  the  eye  can- 
ment  ot  which  history  contains  any  re-  not  measure,  some  impotent  efforts 
cord  would  have  failed  to  effect.  Are  would  affect  to  direct  themselves ; 
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but  the  wisdpm  of  the  king  has  fore* 
seen  this  danger,  even  for  the  sake  of 
those  imprudent  persons  who  might 
expose  t^mselves  to  it.'*— The  na¬ 
tional  sales  respected  either  the  lands 
of  the  church  oc  of  private  property. 
The  former  the  marshal  discussed  in 
a  summary  manner.  **  France  has 
groaned  over  the  misfortunes  of  her 
clergy ;  but  in  giving  them  her  tears 
she'  has  confirmed  the  alienation  of 
their  property.  It  was  otherwise  with 
the  private  property  of  individuals. 

“  The  miracles  of  Providence,”  said 
Marshal  Macdonald,  **  which  have 
raised  up  the  empire  of  the  lilies,  have 
attached  a  particular  character  to  a 
numerous  class  of  citizens ;  they  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  midst  of  us,  protected  by 
e  and  misfortune ;  they  are  a  kind 
crusaders,  who  have  followed  the 
standard  of  the  cross  into  foreign 
countries,  and  they  relate  to  us  those 
long  vicissitudes,  those  storms  and 
tempests  which  had  at  length  driven 
them  into  the  port  where  they  had 
lost  all  hope  of  reaching.  Which  of 
us  could  refuse  to  give  them  our  hand 
in  token  of  eternal  alliance  i  Our 
hearts  have  been  moved,  if  theirs 
have  remained  colder,  can  we  be  as¬ 
tonished?  The  return  of  the  king, 
the  bearer  of  the  olive  of  peace,  ex¬ 
ceeded  all  our  hopes— one  dniy  of 
theirs  is  realized.  In  truth,  the  first  of 
their  wishes  is  accomplished.  'I'he 
towers  of  St  Louis  have  seen  again 
their  heir. — But  what  changes  have 
been  operated  in  France ! — What  de¬ 
struction  consummated !  What  mo¬ 
numents  overthrown !  What  others 
erected  upon  their  ruins  ! — What 
prosperous  dreams  vanished  in  one 
day,  after  having  been  for  so  many 
nights  the  consolations  of  the  exile  I 
Let  us  dive  into  our  hearts  to  judge 
our  fellow  men.  Let  us  place  our¬ 
selves,  in  thought,  in  the  position  I 
have  described:  let  us  add  to  the 
sentiments  with  which  they  inspire  us. 


that  pride,  the  companion  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  :  and  instead  of  sharing  the 
common  complaints  upon  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  our  brethren  restored  to  us, 
let  us  recognise  Frenchmen  in  the 
disinterested  calm  of  the  greater  part 
of  them,  and  in  the  nobleness  of  their 
attitude." 

The  existence  of  the  old  proprie¬ 
tors  in  the  presence  of  the  acquirers 
of  their  property,  is  a  fact  which 
they  themselves  must  be  aware  can¬ 
not  and  ought  not  to  cease  to  exist. 
The  necessary  consequence  the  mar¬ 
shal  inferred  was,  "  that  we  remove 
the  difficulty,  instead  of  vainly  trying 
to  conquer  it :  to  change  the  present 
situation  for  a  new  one :  in  a  word,  to 
dare  to  make  known  the  abyss  opened 
before  us,  to 'leap  it,  and,  armed  with 
all  the  generosity  and  force  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  to  launch  into  a  vast  system  of 
indemnity,*' 

From  various  calculations,  through 
which  we  cannot  follow  him.  Mar¬ 
shal  Macdonald  concluded  that  on 
the  most  forced  supposition,  the  va¬ 
lue  of  the  forfeitures  or  sales  could 
not  exceed  three  hundred  millions  of 
livres,  (L.12,500,000  sterling)  and  to 
this  extent,  therefore,  at  the  utmost, 
were  indemnities  to  be  provided. 

This  value,”  he  proceeded,  “though 
immense  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  have 
lost  it,  and  intolerable  to  them  as  they 
witness  the  property  which  it  repre¬ 
sents  in  the  possession  of  others, 
would  be  almost  unperceived  in  the 
calculations  of  a  great  nation,  if  its 
first  want,  in  reviving  to  order,  were 
not  the  sentiment  of  justice  and  gene¬ 
rosity.  This  sentiment  requires  that 
the  country  should  place  itself,  by  an 
indemnity,  between  the  ancient  pro¬ 
prietors  and  the  acquirers,  and  mat, 
by  its  liberality  toward  the  one,  it  put 
an  end  to  the  recollections  of  all.** 

Marshal  Macdonald  proposed  to  cal¬ 
culate  the  indemnities  to  be  granted 
to  the  original  proprietors  of  the  na- 
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tional  domains,  as  annuities  equal  ei¬ 
ther  to  one  third  of  the  revenues  of 
the  alienated  property,  valued  as  in 
1790,  or  more  simply  by  an  annuity 
of  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  va¬ 
lue  of  the  lands.  The  limitation  of 
the  claim  to  one-third  of  its  original 
extent,  was  to  put  the  emigrants  on  a 
footing  with  other  creditors  of  France, 
to  whom  she  had  only  paid  that  com¬ 
position  on  their  full  claims. 

The  great  and  obvious  difficulty  in 
the  existing  state  of  France,  was,  to 
find  funds  for  paying  these  annuities, 
or  indemnities,  which  he  computed 
might  amount  to  twelve  millions  of 
livres,  (or  L-500,0(X)  sterling)  yearly. 
This  difficulty  Marshal  Macdonald 
left  unsolved,  and  contented  himself 
with  referring  generally  to  the  sum  of 
thirty  millions,  f  being  a  third  part  of 
the  produce  of  tne  duties,  on  register¬ 
ing  sales  of  land)  as  the  assured  pledge 
of  the  indemnities.  This  was  a  branch 
of  revenue,  he  observed,  which  was  on 
the  eve  of  being  ruined  by  the  discre¬ 
dit  cast  upon  property  of  this  nature  ; 
whereas  by  satisfying  the  claim  of  the 
emigrants,  and  putting  them  to  rest 
for  ever,  security  would  be  restored  to 
the  actual  proprietors,  sales  and  trans¬ 
ferences  would  multiply  more  than 
ever,  and  the  income  arising  from  the 
registration  of  these  transactions  would 
be  not  only  preserved  to  the  state, 
but  greatly  increased.  There  there¬ 
fore  was  a  fund  for  defraying  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  proposed  plan,  which, 
without  some  such  measures  were  car¬ 
ried  into  effect,  would  soon  cease  to 
make  part  of  the  income  of  the  state. 

The  Marshal  concluded  with  advert¬ 
ing  to  the  pensions  of  the  military, 
which,  having  been  charged  upon 
funds  payable  from  conquered  coun¬ 
tries  which  had  now  been  regained 
Irom  France,  had  not  been  paid  since 
the  Russian  campaign.  He  drew  a 
picture  of  the  misery  to  which  the 
veteran  soldiers,  pensioners  of  the 


state,  were  reduced,  by  the  disconti¬ 
nuance  of  their  endowments,  which 
they  had  bought  with  their  blood  in  a 
thousand  battles.  France,  he  said, 
would  require  only  to  expend  three 
millions  of  livres  more  to  acquit  her¬ 
self  of  this  sacred  debt. 

Marshal  Macdonald  might  have  se¬ 
veral  motives  for  uniting  in  the  same 
proposal,  the  indemnities  of  the  vete¬ 
ran  soldiers  with  those  of  the  emigrant 
nobles.  He  might  think  it  became  his 
rank  in  the  army,  to  shew  that,  in  re¬ 
commending  tbe  claims  of  the  emi¬ 
grants  to  consideration,  he  had  not 
forgot  those  of  his  unfortunate  bre¬ 
thren  in  arms ;  or  perhaps,  that  treating 
both  parties  as  if  their  claims  were  on 
a  parity,  might  have  some  effiset  in  ex¬ 
tinguishing  their  natural  hatred  and 
jealousy  of  each  other.  But  this  union 
of  two  subjects,  not  very  naturally 
connected,  in  the  same  motion,  gave 
rise  to  a  singular  misconception,  or  ra¬ 
ther  wilful  misrepresentation,  in  the 
Journal  de  Paris.  The  Marshal’s 
speech,  as  reported  in  that  paper,  was 
made  to  conclude  '*  with  a  declaration 
in  the  name  of  the  French  armies,  that 
in  order  to  give  the  emigrants  depriv¬ 
ed  of  property  a  mark  of  consideration 
and  interest,  the  armies  had  resolved  to 
Jorm  a  fund  of  twelve  millions  out  of 
their  pay,  from  generals  down  to  the  sol¬ 
diers." 

As  nothing  could  be  more  improba¬ 
ble  than  that  the  army  should  volun¬ 
tarily  assess  themselves,  to  form  a  fund 
for  the  subsistence  of  the  despoiled 
emigrants,  a  class  of  men  with  whom  of 
all  others  they  had  the  least  sympathy, 
so  nothing  could  be  calculated  to  make 
a  worse  impression  on  the  minds  and 
tempers  of  the  soldiers,  than  the  idea 
that  such  a  measure  was  proposed  to 
be  carried  into  execution  at  their  ex¬ 
pence.  Government^endeavoured  to 
repair  the  mischief,  by  an  exertion  of 
arbitrary  authority,  and  suppressed  the 
publication  of  the  offending  journal. 
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The  ponishment  was  not  undeserved, 
for  it  seems  impossible  that  a  misre¬ 
presentation  so  gross,  and  so  hazardous 
in  its  consequences,  could  flow  from 
any  thing  but  premeditated  malice. 
But  if,  as  would  have  been  the  ca6e 
in  England,  the  printer  had  been  call¬ 
ed  to  account  for  breach  of  privilege, 
and  his  defence  heard,  the  malicious 
report  would  have  experienced  a  com¬ 
plete  refutation  in  the  public  discussion 
which  must  have  taken  place.  As  it  was 
managed  in  France,  the  arbitrary  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  paper  became  the  prin¬ 
cipal  feature  in-  the  case,  and  served 
only  to  show  that  free  discussion,  on 
the  part  of  the  French  press,  was  at  aa 
end,  leaving  the  public  uncertain  whe¬ 
ther  the  journal  had  been  suppressed 


for  publishing  falsehood,  or  for  pro¬ 
mulgating  truths,  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  did  not  desire  should  be  made 
known.  And  as  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  are  disposed  to  believe  the 
very  worst  of  their  rulers,  the  false  re¬ 
port  spread  by  the  Journal  de  Parti 
obtained  some  credit  from  the  very 
means  used  to  suppress  it.  Thus  does 
arbitrary  power  often  ever-sboot  its 
own  object  of  aim. 

To  conclude  this  chapter  with  the 
same  metaphor  which  commenced  it, 
the  throne  of  France  was  situated  on 
the  crest  of  a  volcano,  firm  indeed 
in  outward  appearance,  but  with  tor¬ 
rents  of  lava  boiling  beneath,  and 
deceitful  ashes  for  its  sale  foun^ticm. 
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Leaders  of  the  Jaeobins.— Carnot — His  History — His  Memorial  agc&oA  the 
Bourb^. — FouchS — His  Share  in  the  Massacres  of  the  Revolutioth—Hie 
Conduct  on  the  King's  Restoration. — Intrigues  ana  Misrepresentations  of 
the  Disaffected  under  theu  Leaders.— Warlike  Preparations  in  France  — 
National  Dislike  to  the  English. — Duke  of  Wellington's  Residence  in  Paris. 
—Policy  of  Talleyrand  at  the  Congress. — He  enaeavours  to  direct  the  Re^ 
sentment  of  the  Allies  against  Bernadotte — Against  Murat. — Arrest  of 
Lord  Oxford^  and  Seizure  of  Jus  Papers. — Affair  of  General  Excelman.— 
His  Petition  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies — That  of  General  Grissolesr— Ex¬ 
celman  is  tried  by  a  Court  Martial^  and  acquitted. — Insubordination 
the  Armq.—Life  of  Napoleon  at  Elba. — His  Conversations  voith  his  Piss- 
tors. — His  Character  be^ns  to  be  more  favourably  considered.— Arts  of  hie 
Emissaries  to  fix  the  public  Mind  of  France  upon  him. — His  Correspon¬ 
dence  vdth  Murat — With  France. — Females  engaged  in  the  Plot. — Organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Conspiracy. — Imperfect  State  of  the  Parisian  Police. — Corre¬ 
spondence  toilh  Elba  maintained  through  the  Royal  Post-Office.— Every 
thing  is  prepared  for  the  bursting  forth  (f  the  Conspiracy. 


the  intnguers  by  whose  ma* 
chinations  the  Bourbon  dynasty  was 
endangered,  two  leaders  of  the  jacobin 
party  were  chiefly  remarkable.  Both 
were  distinguish^  by  audacity,  acti> 
vityi  and  talents,  as  well  as  by  an  ex* 
perimental  knowledge  of  the  revolu* 
tionary  springs,  and  of  the  complicated 
movements  on  which  their  efficiency 
depends ;  but  Carnot  was  esteemed  a 
staunch  unyieldingrepublican;  Fouche, 
a  statesman  capable  of  temporizing  and 
accommodating  his  service  to  the  party 
which  was  uppermost.  In  the  various 
and  flitting  scenes  of  the  French  Re¬ 
volution,  each  had  played  important 
parts  {  and  as  we  are  not  among  those 
who  think  a  politician  can  change  his 
nature,  as  a  stage-player  does  his 
clothes  with  every  new  character  in 
which  he  is  called  upon  to  appear,  we 
will  briefly  recal  to  the  mind  of  our 
readers  what  these  parts  were. 


Carnot  was  the  associate  and  col¬ 
league  of  Robespierre  during  the  whole 
of  that  monster’s  reign.  His  admirers 
pretend,  that  charging  himself  only 
with  ^he  conduct  of  the  foreign  war, 
he  left  to  his  brethren  of  the  committee 
of  public  safety  the  sole  charge  of 
those  measures,  for  which  no  humaa 
language  affords  epithets  of  sufficient 
horror,  through  which  they  originally 
rose  to  power,  and  by  which  they 
maintained  it.  According  to  these 
fond  advocates,  their  hero  held  his 
course  through  the  rtign  of  terror  un¬ 
sullied  by  a  bloody  spot,  as  Arethusa 
rolled  her  waters  through  the  ocean 
without  mingling  with  its  waves  1 
and  the  faith  of  most  readers  will 
swallow  the  ancient  miracle  as  easily  u 
the  modem.  That  Carnot  voted  for  the 
murder  of  one  of  the  most  well  mean¬ 
ing  and  guiltless  monarchs  that  jever 
reigned,  will  by  his  favourers  be  ton* 
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sidered  rather  aa  matter  of  praise; 
and  vre  have  heard  him  lauded,  be¬ 
cause,  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre, 
which  he  aided  to  accomplish  so  soon 
as  he  saw  that  the  fate  of  Danton  im¬ 
pended  over  his  own  head,  he  had  ex¬ 
erted  himself  with  the  successful  par- 
to  prevent  re-oc/ton,  a  cant  expres¬ 
sion,  which,  in  that  case,  meant  to  se¬ 
cure  from  condign  punishment  some 
of  the  most  blo^-thirsty  wretches 
who  ever  polluted  the  face  of  a  land. 
Carnot  was  eondemned  to  transporta¬ 
tion  on  the  ephemeral  supremacy  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  Directory  on  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  the  18th  Fructidor,  and  re¬ 
stored  by  that  of  the  18th  Brumaire. 
He  was  then  created  minister  of  war, 
and  tribune;  and  let  us  not  refuse 
him  the  praise,  that  when  he  percei¬ 
ved  the  ambitious  views  of  Buonapar¬ 
te,  he  resigned  his  offices,  inscribed 
his  vote  against  the  Corsican’s  being 
created  consul  for  life,  and  against  his 
subsequent  assumption  of  the  imperi¬ 
al  dignity,  and  retired  to  a  voluntary 
exile  at  a  time  when  Napoleon  would 
have  doubtless  been  glad  to  purchase 
his  acknowledged  talents  at  no  low 
rate.  From  this  period  he  led  the  life 
of  a  private  citizen  until  the  campaign 
of  1814,  when,  not  without  an  insult 
which  the  times  rendered  perfectly 
safe,  he  offered  Buonaparte  his  ser¬ 
vices  for  the  defence  of  Antwerp,  the 
events  of  which  we  have  mentioned  in 
our  last  volume.  He  gave  in  his  adhe¬ 
sion  late  and  reluctantly  to  the  Bour¬ 
bon  dynasty,*  and  was  restored  to,  or 
confirmed  in,  tlie  rank  of  inspector-ge¬ 
neral  of  the  engineers. 

He  who  declares  his  solemn  sub¬ 
mission  to  a  form  of  government, 
more  especially  w  ho  accepts  rank  of 
any  kind  from  its  favour,  must,  in  ho¬ 
nour  and  good  faith,  be  considered  as 
binding  himself  at  least  to  abstain 
from  conspiring  its  downfall ;  but  it 


was  soon  evident  that  Carnot  had  ap¬ 
prehensions  for  freedom  during  the 
mild  and  even  feeble  government  of 
Louis  XVIll.,  which  had  never  stir¬ 
red  him  into  action  under  that  of 
Buonaparte,  under  whom  he  lived  a 
peaceful,  if  a  reluctant  subject.  To 
ulcerate  the  wounds  of  the  state,  to 
inflame  the  giddy  and  headlong  pas¬ 
sions  of  the  factious,  which  might 
otherwise  have  become  gradually  less 
violent,  was  a  work  worthy  of  the  col¬ 
league  of  Robespierre,  who,  if  his 
secret  motives  might  be  guessed, 
would  have  submitted  to'  any  species 
of  government  in  preferenbe  to  be¬ 
holding  on  the  throne  of  France  a 
family  whom  he  had  most  cruelly 
wronged,  and  under  whose  govern¬ 
ment  decency  forbade  him  to  hope 
for  more  than  safety  and  protection. 
It  is  thus  that,  in  the  commencement 
of  civil  commotion,  men  take  up  arms 
for  principles,  but  seldom  have  long 
stood  in  opposition  to  each  other,  ere 
private  interests  and  personal  preju¬ 
dices  are  substituted  for  the  public 
reasons  of  quarrel,  and  partizans  turn 
their  back  without  hesitation  on  the 
cause  they  have  espoused,  that  they 
may  still  point  their  swords  against  the 
throats  of  those  whom  they  consider 
as  their  personal  antagonists. 

The  name  of  Carnot,  and  his  high 
talents,  well  shewn  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  wars  of  the  republic,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  character  he  had  ac¬ 
quired  for  independence,  by  deserting 
Buonaparte  in  his  rising,  and  adhering 
to  him  in  his  falling  state,  gave  great 
weight  to  the  opinions  he  expressed 
upon  the  state  of  public  affairs  under 
the  Bourbons.  They  wdre  embodied 
in  a  Memorial  made  public  in  the 
month  of  December,  1814,  in  which 
every  fault  committed  by  the  restored 
family  is  exaggerated ;  and  they,  with 
the  nobles,  Uieir  personal  adherents, 
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are,  under  a  thin  and  contemptuous 
Teil  of.  assumed  respect  towards  the 
kingi'  treated  alike  as  fools,  who  did 
not  understand  how  to  govern  France, 
and  as  villains  who  meditated  her  ruin. 
The  murder  of  the  king  is,  with  irony 
as  envenomed  as  unjust,  stated  to  have 
been  occasioned,  not  by  the  violence 
and  cruelty  of  his  persecutors,  but  by 
the  pusillanimity  of  his  nobility,  who 
first  provoked  &e  resentment  of  the 
nation  and  then  fled  from  the  king¬ 
dom,  when,  if  they  had  loved  their  so¬ 
vereign,  they  should  have  rallied 
around  him.  This  plea,  in  the  mouth 
of  a  regicide,  is  as  if  one  of  a  band  of 
robbers  should  impute  an  assassination 
not  to  their  own  guilty  violence,  but 
to  the  cowardice  of  the  domestics  of 
the  murdered,  by  whom  that  violence 
might  have  been  resisted.  No  one 
also  knew  better  than  Carnot  by  what 
arts  Louis  XVJ.  was  induced  by  de¬ 
grees  to  abandon  all  means  of  defence 
which  his  situation  afibrded  him,  and 
to  throw  himself  upon  the  sworn  faith 
and  allegiance  of  those  by  whom  he 
was  condemned  to  death.  As  whim¬ 
sical  and  unlogical  were  the  examples 
and  arguments  he  referred  to  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  condemnation  of  Louis. 
Cicero,  it  seems,  says  in  his  Oflices, 
“We  hate  all  those  we  fear,  and  we 
wish  for  the  death  of  those  we  hate." 
On  this  comprehensive  ground,  Car¬ 
not  vindicates  the  orator’s  approbation 
of  the  death  of  Csesar,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  clemency  of  the  usurper;  and 
Cato,  indeed,  (continues  the  collea¬ 
gue  of  Robespierre)  went  farther,  and 
did  not  think  it  possible  there  should 
be  a  good  king.  Of  course,  not  Louis 
XVI.  alone,  but  all  monarchs  nuiy  be 
justly  put  to  death,  in  Monsieur  Car¬ 
not’s  estimation,  because  they  are  na¬ 
turally  the  objects  of  fear  to  their  sub¬ 
jects,  and  because  we  hate  those  we 
fear,  and  because,  according  to  the 
kindred  authority  of  Shylock,  no  man 
hates  the  thing  he  would  not  kill. 


The  doctrine  of  regicide  is  siud  to 
be  confirmed  in  the  Old  Testament  $ 
families  were  massacred, — monarcha 
roscribed,.— intolerance  promulgated 
y  the  ministers  of  a  merciful  Deity  s 
Wherefore,  then,  should  not  the  jaco¬ 
bins  put  Louis  XVL  to  death  ?  If  it 
was  alleged,  that  the  persons  of  kings 
were  inviolable  by  the  laws  of  all  ci¬ 
vil  governments,  those  of  usurpers 
certal<ily  were  not  so  protected ;  and 
what  means  were  there,  says  Carnot, 
for  positively  distinguishing  between 
an  usurper  and  a  legitimate  king  i  The 
difficulty  of  making  such  a  distinction 
was,  no  doubt,  a  sufficient  vindication 
of  the  judges  of  Louis  XVI.  Trash 
like  this  had  scarce  been  Written  since 
the  club-room  of  jacobins  was  closed.-- 
But  the  object  of  Carnot's  pamphlet 
was  not  to  excuse  a  deed  whicn  be 
would  probably  have  boasted  as  Iaud»< 
ble,  but  by  the  exaggerations  of  his 
eloquence,  and  the  weight  of  his  in¬ 
fluence  with  the  public,  to  aninaate 
the  fury  of  the  other  parties  against 
the  Bourbons  and  their  adherents. 
The  king  was  charged  with  having 
been  ungrateful  to  the  call  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  a  call  which  assuredly  he  would 
never  have  heard  but  for  the  cannon 
of  the  allies, — with  having  termed  him¬ 
self  king  by  the  grace  of  God, — with 
resigning  Belgium  when  Carnot  was 
actually  governor  of  Antwerp,— with 
preferring  Chouans,  Vendeans,  emi¬ 
grants,  Cossacks,  or  Englishmen,  to 
the  soldiers  whose  victories  had  kept 
him  in  exile,  and  in  consequence  of 
whose  defeat  alone  be  had  regained 
the  throne  of  his  fathers.  The  emi¬ 
grants  are  represented  as  an  exaspe¬ 
rated,  yet  a  contemptible  faction.  The 
people,  it  is  said,  care  little  about  the 
right  of  their  rulers, — about  their 
quarrels, — their  private  life,  or  even 
their  political  crimes,  unless  as  they 
affect  themselves.  All  government,  of 
course,  has  its  basis  in  popular  opi¬ 
nion  ;  but,  alas !  in  actual  history,  “  the 
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IgMpIe  are  only  regarded,**  sa3rs  Mon> 
aieur  Carnot,  **  as  the  victims  of  their 
chieft;  we  witness  nothing  but  the 
contest  of  subjects  for  the  private  in¬ 
terest  of  their  princes, — kings,  who  are 
themselves  regicides  and  parricides,-.-' 
smd  priests  wlm  incite  mankind  to  mu¬ 
tual  slaughter.  **  The  eye  can  but  re¬ 
pose  on  the  generous  efforts'  of  some 
brave  men  who  consecrate  themselves 
to  the  deliverance  of  their  fellow- 
countr3rmen ;  if  they  succeed,  they  are 
called  heroes, — if  they  fail,  they  are 
traitors  and  demagogues.**  In  this, 
and  other  passages,  the  author  plainly 
intimated  what  spirits  were  at  work, 
and  what  was  the  object  of  their  ma- 
diinations.  The  whole  pamphlet  was 
designed  as  a  manifesto  to  the  French 
public,  darkly,  yet  distinctly,  announ¬ 
cing  the  existence  of  a  formidable 
conspiracy,  the  principles  on  which  its 
members  proceraed,  and  their  grounds 
for  expecting  success. 

Carnot  himself  affected  to  say,  that 
the  Memorial  was  only  designed  for 
circulation  among  his  private  connec¬ 
tions.  But  it  would  not  have  answer¬ 
ed  the  intended  purpose  had  it  not 
been  printed  and  dispersed  with  the 
most  uncommon  assiduity.  Small 
carts  traversed  the  boulevards^  from 
which  it  was  hawked  about  among 
the  people,  in  order  to  avoid  the  pe¬ 
nalties  which  booksellers  and  station¬ 
ers  might  have  incurred  by  dealing  in 
an  article  so  inflammatory.  Notwith¬ 
standing  these  evasions,  the  printers 
and  retailers  of  this  diatribe  were  pro¬ 
secuted  by  government,  but  the  Cour 
d' Instruction  CrimineUe  refused  to  con¬ 
firm  the  bill  of  indictment,  and  this 
failure  served  to  encourage  the  jaco¬ 
bin  faction.  The  oflicial  proceedings, 
by  which  the  ministers  endeavoured 
to  suppress  the  publication,  irritated 
rather  than  intimidated  those  who 
took  interest  in  it.  It  argued,  they 
said,  at  once  a  timorous  and  a  vindic¬ 


tive  spirit  to  oppress  the  inferioragents 
in  an  alleged  libel,  while  the  ministent 
dared  not.  bring  to  trial  the  avowed 
author.  In  this  unquestionably  they 
argued  justly ;  fur  the  measures  cor¬ 
responded  with  the  paltry  policy,  which 
would  rather  assail  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  than  bring  to  fair  trial  and  open 
punishment  those  by  whomitis misused. 

If  Carnot  aspired  to  influence  the 
jacobin  faction,  and  the  converts  whom 
they  daily  acquired  by  his  reputation 
for  military  science  and  for  republican 
spirit,  Fouch^  was  not  less  distinguish¬ 
ed  for  the  civil  endowments  which 
their  cause  required.  To  hit  share  in 
the  cruelties  of  the  revolution,  and  es¬ 
pecially  of  the  reign  of  terror,  no 
doubt  atta'ches.  The  name  of  Fouche 
of  Nantes  is  written  in  bloody  letters 
in  these  dreadful  pages ;  and  his  own 
dispatches  to  tlie  committee  of  public 
satiety,  as  wdl  as  the  laudatory  com¬ 
ments  ofChaumettc,  Robespierre,  and 
other  heroes  of  that  period,  are  on 
record  to  prove,  that  at  Nevers  and 
at  Lyons,  he  was  the  willing  agent  of 
their  most  sanguinary  decrees,  and 
reported  their  execution  with  the  Sar¬ 
donic  sneer  of  one  delighted  by  the 
exercise  of  his  bloody  vocation.  He 
presided  at,  and  he  reported,  the  dread¬ 
ful  wholesale  executions  which  took 
place  in  the  square  at  Lyons,  and  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  horrible  Collot  D’- 
Herbois.  He  regretted  the  slow  means 
which  their  zeal  employed  in  the  de¬ 
struction  of  that  beautiful  city.  **  In¬ 
dulgence,**  said  his  official  dispatch, 
would  be  a  criminal  weakness — de¬ 
molition  proceeds  too  slowly :  There 
must  be  more  rapid  means  for  the  gra¬ 
tification  of  republican  iippatience 
theexplosion  of  the  mine, — thedevour- 
ing  activity  of  fire,  can  alone  express 
the  power  of  the  people.  Their  will  is 
incapable  of  being  checked  like  that 
of  tyrants; — it  ought  to  have  the 
speed  and  the  force  of  thunder.**  * 


•  Moniteur,  November  3,  1703. 
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Tiie  actions  of  these  representatives 
of  the  people  kept  pace  with  their  em* 
phatic  language.  Upwardsoffourhun- 
tlred  of  the  most  respectable  citizens 
of  Lyons  were  executed  by  the  guil¬ 
lotine  and  by  discharges  of  mu»ketry.* 
Menaced  with  the  vengeance  which 
overtook  seme  of  his  colleagues,  Fouch4 
sheltered  himself  under  the  protection 
of  fullien,  and  afterwards  under  that 
of  Barras,  and  totally  changed  his  opi¬ 
nions  in  politics.  He  was  the  foremost 
to  denounce  the  club  of  jacobins,  in 
which  he  had  so  often  presided;  and 
in  the  revolution  of  18th  Brumaire, 
(8th  November,  1799,)  when  the  vi¬ 
sion  of  Liberty  and  hqunlity  vanished 
before  a  military  government,  Fouch6 
was  the  first  to  hail  the  rising  sun. 
He  kept  pace  with  Napoleon  in  pro¬ 
motion,  and  as  his  master  became  Con¬ 
sul  for  ten  years,  for  life,  and  finally 
Emperor,  Foucli6  became  Senator, 
Grand  Eagle  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
Duke,  and  Peer  of  France.  But  these 
were  only  honorary  di-tinctions.  As 
an  apostate  priest,  Fouch4  was  with¬ 
out  religion ;  as  a  Septembrizer,  he 
was  devoid  of  mercy ;  unfettered  by 
the  scruples  of  Carnot,  he  made  few 
pretensions  to  political  condstency, 
and  was  therefore,  in  every  point  of 
view,  suited  tor  the  office  of  minister 
of  police,  which,  for  nearly  ten  years, 
he  held  under  Napoleon.  During  this 
alUseeing  and  all-scrutinizing  occupa¬ 
tion,  Fouch^,  doubtless,  became  the 
master  of  many  a  dark  and  dangerous 
secret,  and  the  agent  of  much  hidden 
oppression.  'I'he  journals,  the  thea¬ 
tres,  the  management  of  domestic 
spies,  the  charge  of  watching  the  in¬ 
trigues  of  the  clergy,  the  emigrants, 
the  Chouins,  the  Vendeans — ail  fell 
under  his  charge ;  and  the  well-known 
kidnapping  of  Sir  Thomas  llumbold, 
Mr  Drake, Georges,  Pichegru,  Moreau, 
and  the  Duke  D'Enghien,  attested  his 


capacity  for  this  important  office.  It. 
is  certain  that  he  lost  for  a  season' 
the  confidence  of  the  jacobin  fact'on 
while  acting  under  the  imperial  gc« 
vernment ;  but  he  regained  it  in  some 
measure  by  his  disgrace  with  Buona¬ 
parte.  The  occasion  was  never  dis« 
tinctly  known,  but  it  has  been  suppo¬ 
sed  that  Buonaparte  suspected  Fouch^ 
of  a  desire  to  form  an  interest  se¬ 
parate  from  his  own,  by  means  of 
the  immense  influence  and  exten¬ 
sive  information  vested  in  him  by 
virtue  of  his  office.  The  pretext  of 
the  government  of  Rome  removed 
this  dangerous  servant  into  an  ho¬ 
nourable  exile,  and  the  breach  be¬ 
tween  the  emperor  and  bis  minis¬ 
ter  of  police,  restored  to  the  lat¬ 
ter  the  confidence  of  his  republican 
friends.  But  Fouche  did  not  belong 
to  that  class  of  statesmen  who  make 
a  point  of  becoming  the  victims  of 
their  principles.  By  means  which  may 
easily  be  conceived,  he  had  acquired 
immense  wealth,  and  was  in  no  hurry 
to  lose  it  by  engaging  in  any  hazardoua 
adventure,  until  he  had  examined  the 
probable  stability  of  tlie  new  royal 
government,  and  ascertained  whether 
his  services  would  be  acceptable  to 
Louis  XVlll.  He  solicited  and  ob¬ 
tained  an  audience  of  the  king  soon 
after  acknowledging  his  sovereignty. 
While  he  attended  in  the  anti-chamber 
to  be  introduced,  he  observed  a  sneer 
on  the  countenance  of  some  royalists 
who  were  in  waiting,  and  gave  them 
a  lesson  that  a  minister  of  police,  even 
when  he  has  lost  his  o£^ce,  is  not  a 
person  to  be  jested  with.  “  You,  sir,'* 
said  he,  to  a  gentleman,  **  seem  proud 
of  the  lilies  with  which  you  are  adorn¬ 
ed.  Do  you  recollect  the  language 
you  held  respecting  the  Bourbon  fa¬ 
mily  some  time  since  in  such  a  com¬ 
pany? — And  you,  madam,”  (he  con- 
tiuue<l,  addressing  a  lady,)  **  to  wliatu 
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1  gave  a  passport  to  England,  may, 
perhaps,  wish  to  be  reminded  of  what 
then  passed  betwixt  us  on  the  subject 
of  Louis  XVIII.”  The  laughers  were 
conscience<«truck,  and  Foucbe  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  cabinet.  What  pass¬ 
ed  betwixt  Louis  and  this  person  can¬ 
not  be  known ;  but  it  may  be  presumed 
that  Fouche’s  motives  were  to  offer  his 
services  to  the  king,  and  it  is  said  that 
he  recommended  the  organization  of 
a  police,  which  should  be  effectual  for 
the  security  of  the  government,  with¬ 
out  being  odious  or  oppressive  to  the 
people.  It  would  certainly  have  been 
of  the  last  consequence  to  Louis  to 
have  secured  the  attachment  of  this 
sagacious,  though  unprincipled  states¬ 
man,  and  through  him  a  complete  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  secrets  of  Na¬ 
poleon’s  government.  Accordingly, 
Louis  is  said  to  have  received  him 
with  courtesy,  and  even  favour.  But 
Fouche’s  vote  on  the  late  king’s  death 
could  scarce  be  forgiven  by  his  bro¬ 
ther,  even  if  the  memory  of  that  and 
his  other  crimes  had  not  been  thun¬ 
dered  into  the  ears  of  Louis  by  the 
royalists  around  him.  Fouche  soon 
saw  all  hopes  from  the  royal  favour 
were  vain,  and  placed  himself  once 
more  at  the  head  of  the  jacobin,  or,  as 
they  called  themselves,  the  patriotic 
party,  whom  he  had  deserted  and  be¬ 
trayed  under  the  reign  of  Napoleon, 
and  whom  he  was  destined,  in  the 
course  of  this  marvellous  year,  once 
more  to  desert  and  betray. 

Headed  by  the  audacious  Carnot 
and  the  wily  Fouche,  the  ancient  as- 
sertors  of  the  republican  cause,  as  well 
as  the  later  agents  of  Buonaparte’s  ty¬ 
ranny,  with  many  who  bad  played 
both  parts  in  this  changeful  drama, 
began  to  reappear  on  the  public  stage 
with  new  courage  and  conhdence. 
The  members  of  Buonaparte’s  senate, 
who  had  been  dismissed  from  the 
House  of  Peers  in  the  most  gentle 
manner,  by  receiving,  namely,  no  in¬ 
timation  or  letter  from  the  king  com¬ 


manding  their  attendance,  lived  in  the 
greatest  security.  Cambaceres  con¬ 
tinued  to  maintain  the  same  style  of 
luxury  at  his  table,  and  was  quitted  for 
the  self-imposed  fine  of  two  hundred 
francs,  (8/.  6s.  8(/.)  subscribed  to¬ 
wards  erecting  a  new  statue  of  Henri 
Quatre.  The  folding  doors  of  the 
Tuilleries  still  opened  to  receive  Le¬ 
brun,  (late  Duke  of  Placentia)  in  his 
capacity  of  arch-treasurer  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  Savary,  so  long  the  manager  of 
Buonaparte’s  high  police,  with  his 
subaltern  agents  of  oppression,  walk¬ 
ed  the  streets  without  notice  or  insult. 
Carnot,  David,  and  other  men  of  let¬ 
ters,  who  had  mingled  in  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  now  hgured  in  the  institute,  as  if 
literary  employment  was  to  be  hence¬ 
forward  the  business  of  their  lives.  Un¬ 
der  all  this  apparent  peace  and  secu¬ 
rity,  the  bonds  of  jacobmical  fraternity 
were  in  secret  renewed,  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  confederacy  might  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  well-disciplined  un¬ 
animity  with  which  they  praised  or 
blamed,  censured  or  approved,  indi¬ 
viduals  or  opinions. 

But  it  was  chiefly  their  business  to 
insist  upon  the  faults  of  the  royal  fa¬ 
mily,  and  their  prejudices  against  the 
men  and  measures  of  that  period 
when  France  was  successful  in  foreign 
war,  against  the  statesmen  who  direct¬ 
ed,  and  the  soldiers  who  achieved  her 
‘gigantic  enterprises. — The  king,  they 
said,  had  suftered  misfortune  without 
having  learned  wisdom ; — he  was  in¬ 
capable  of  stepping  beyond  the  circle 
of  his  Gothic  prejudices ; — France  bad 
received  him  from  the  hand  of  foreign 
conquerors,  surrounded  by  an  emacia¬ 
ted  groupe  of  mendicant  nobles,  whose 
pretensions  were  as  antiquated  and 
absurd  as  their  decorations  and  man¬ 
ners.  His  government  went  to  divide, 
they  alleged,  the  French  into  two 
classes,  opposed  to  each  other  in  me¬ 
rits  as  in  interests — the  emigrants,  who 
alone  were  regarded  as  taithful  and 
willing  subjects,  and  the  rest  of  the 
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nation,  in  whom  the  Bourbons  saw,  at 
best,  but  repentant  rebels.  Too  timid 
as  yet  to  strike  an  open  blow,  the^ 
alledged  that  the  king  and  his  mini* 
sters  sought  every  means  to  disqualify 
and  displace  all  who  had  taken  any 
active  share  in  the  events  of  the  re¬ 
volution,  and  to  evade  the  general 
promise  of  amnesty  Under  pretext 
of  national  economy,  they  were  dis¬ 
banding  the  army  and  displacing  the 
oificers  of  government,  depriving  thus 
the  military  andcivil  servantsof  France 
of  the  provision  which  their  long  ser¬ 
vices  had  earned.  Louis,  they  said, 
had  insulted  the  glory  of  France,  and 
humiliated  her  heroes,  by  renouncing 
the  colours  and  symbols,  under  which 
twenty.five  years  had  seen  her  victo¬ 
rious  ;  he  had  rudely  refused  a  crown, 
offered  to  him  by  the  people,  and 
snatched  it  as  his  own  right  by  inhe¬ 
ritance,  as  if  the  dominion  of  men 
could  be  transferred  from  father  to 
son,  like  the  proper^  of  a  flock  of 
sheep.  The  right  of  Frenchmen  to 
chuse  their  own  ruler  was  hereditary 
and  imprescriptible;  and  the  nation, 
they  said,  must  assert  it,  or  sink  to  be 
the  contempt,  instead  of  being  the 
pride  at  once  and  dread  of  Europe. 

Such  was  the  language  which  net¬ 
tled,  while  it  alarmed,  the  idle  Pari¬ 
sians  ;  the  departments  were  assailed 
by  other  arts  of  instigation.  The  chief 
of  these  was  directed  to  excite  the 
jealousy  so  often  alluded  to  eoncerning 
the  security  of  the  property  of  nation¬ 
al  domains.  Not  content  with  urging 
cvery-where  that  a  revocation  of  the 
lands  of  the  church  and  emigrants 
was  impending  over  the  present  pro¬ 
prietors,  and  that  the  clergy  and  no¬ 
bles  did  not  even  deign  to  conceal 
their  hopes  and  designs,  a  singular 
device  was  in  many  instances  prac¬ 
tised  to  inforce  the  belief  of  such  as¬ 
sertions.  Secret  agents  were  dis¬ 
patched  into  the  departments  where 
property  was  advertised  for  sale.  They 
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made  enquiries  as  if  in  the  character 
of  intending  purchasers,  and  where 
the  property  appeared  to  have  been 
derived  from  revolutionary  confisca¬ 
tion,  instantly  objected  to  the  secu¬ 
rity  as  good  for  nothing,  and  with¬ 
drew  their  pretended  offers ;  thus  im¬ 
pressing  the  proprietor,  and  all  in  the 
same  situation,  with  the  unavoidable 
belief,  that  such  title  was  considered  as 
invalid,  owing  to  the  expected  and 
menaced  revocation  of  the  Bourbon 
government. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  Buo¬ 
naparte  was  not  originally  the  object 
of  these  intrigues.  He  was  feared 
and  hated  by  the  jacobin  party,  who 
knew  what  a  slender  chance  his  iron 
government  afforded  of  their  again  at¬ 
tempting  to  rear  their  fantastic  fabrics, 
whether  of  a  pure  republic,  or  a  repub¬ 
lican  monarchy.  It  is  supposed  their 
eyes  were  turned  in  preference  to¬ 
wards  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  As  the 
son  of  the  foster-father  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  as  the  pupil  of  Madame  Genlis,  as 
having,  during  the  very  early  part  of 
his  youth,  worn  the  colours  and  fought 
under  the  banners  of  the  revolution, 
the  jacobins  founded  hopes  upon  this 
prince,  which  his  upright  and  loyal 
character  ought  to  have  checked. 
They  reckoned  probably  on  the 
strength  of  the  temptation,  and  they 
thought  that  in  supplanting  Louts 
XV 111.,  and  placing  his  kinsman  in 
his  room,  they  would  obtain,  on  the 
one  hand,  a  king,  who  should  hold  bis 
power  by  and  through  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  and,  on  the  other,  would  conci¬ 
liate  both  foreign  powers  and  the  con¬ 
stitutionalists  at  home  by  chusing 
him  out  of  the  family  of  Bourbon. 
The  more  cautious  of  those  concerned 
in  the  intrigue  recommended  that 
nothing  should  be  attempted  during 
the  life  of  the  reigning  monarch  ;  but 
that  they  sliould  reserve  their  force 
for  an  effort  after  his  decease,  an 
event  which  probably  was  not  dis- 
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tant,  to  set  aside  his  brother,  and  call  towns  were  commanded  to  d^ist  fVom 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  the  throne,  erecting  buildings,  or  laving  out  gar>  • 
It  was  supposed  that  the  unpopularity  dens,  within  three  hundred  toises  of 
of  Monsieur  and  his  sons,  with  the  the  outermost  works.  The  army  was 
general  belief  tliat  they  were  devoted  recruited  and  iurnidied  with  clothing 
to  the  interests  of  the  emigrants  and  and  arms,  while  great  magazines  were 
clergy,  would  render  it  comparatively  formed  in  centrical  places  for  their 
easy  to  contest  their  right  of  succes-  regular  supply.  Many  disbanded  of- 
sion.  Others  were  more  impatient  beers,  who  were  preparing  to  seek 
and  less  cautious,  and  the  Duke  of  Or*  their  fortune  in  America,  were  com* 
leans  received  an  intimation  of  their  manded  to  remain  in  France,  with  an 
plan  in  an  unsigned  billet,  containing  intimation  that  their  services  might 
only  these  words,  “  We  will  act  it  be  required. 

without  you — we  will  act  it  in  spile  All  these  military  preparations  re- 
of  you — we  will  act  it  for  you,”*  as  ceived  afresh  impulse,  in  consequence 
if  putting  it  in  his  choice  to  be  the  of  the  nomination  of  Soult  to  re-place 
leader  or  victim  of  the  intended  revo-  Dupont,  as  minister  of  the  war  de¬ 
letion.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  though  partraent.  A  general  who  had  been 
his  intimacy  with  the  king  and  princes  usually  successful  would  be  more  po* 
is  not  supposed  to  be  great  or  cordial,  pular,  it  was  supposed,  with  the  army, 
i  imiediately  communicated  this  note  than  one  who  was  only  known  by  bis 
to  th'-  former,  and  acted  otherwise  disaster  at  Baylen ;  and  Soult  ira* 
with  such  prudence  as  greatly  to  cool  proved  this  favourable  impression  by 
the  hopes  which  the  jacobins  had  an  order  of  the  day,  promising  a 
founded  upon  him.  It  became  neces*  speedy  settlement  of  the  arrears  of 
aary  that  they  should  turn  their  eyes  tne  army. 

to  some  other  central  point.  The  language  of  court  flatterers 

The  coutt,  aware  of  the  disaffec*  and  court  poets,  who  had  hitherto 
tion  of  the  army,  and  the  intrigues  hailed  the  Bourbons  as  the  restorers 
of  the  jacobins,  seems  to  have  formed  of  peace,  began  to  anticipate  their 
no  other  plan  of  defence,  than  by  glory  as  conquerors  in  war.f  The 
flatrenng  the  military  with  the  pros*  popular  aversion  to  foreigners,  and 
pect  of  a  speedy  call  to  war.  On  the  particularly  to  the  English,  whom 
frontiers  towards  Flanders,  the  for*  they  regarded,  not  unjustly,  as  the 
tre^^ses  were  put  into  a  state  of  de*  original  cause  of  the  depression  of 
fence,  and  the  inhabitants  of  fortified  France  in  the  scale  of  Europe,  as- 

•  Nous  leferont  tans  vous—nous  le  ferons  malgri  vout — nous  le  fero'it  vour  vous, 

't*  Si  les  dangers,  si  la  victoire 

Nous  offreiit  de  nouveaiix  combats, 

Les  Bourbons  sont  fils  de  la  gloire ! 

Soldats,  aux  champs  d’honneur  ils  guideront  vos  pas  : 

Vous  les  verrez,  fiers  de  combattre,  • 

Frapper  de  mort  une  superbe  ennemi ; 

£t  le  panache  d’Henri  Quatre 
S’efevera  sur  le  front  de  Bern'. 

Such  praises  were,  of  all  others,  the  most  injudicious,  as  they  invited  a  comparison 
between  the  Bourbons  and  Buonaparte,  in  the  only  point  where  the  latter  could  claim 
superiority. 
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sumed  a  tone  unusually  rancorous. 
In  theatres  and  public  places  every 
scurrilous  reflection  and  common¬ 
place  satire  on  English  customs  was 
applied  personally  to  our  countrymen 
who-  chanced  to  be  present,  by  an 
audience  calling  themselves  the  most 
civilized  in  the  civilized  world.  • 

It  was  unreasonably  argued,  that 
the  British  government  had  excited, 
or  at  least  aggravated,  this  irritation, 
by  sending  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
on  whom  no  Frenchman  could  look 
without  feelings  of  national  humilia¬ 
tion,  to  be  the  resident  ambassador  of 
his  Majesty  at  the  court  of  France. 
But,  not  to  mention  that  no  such  ef¬ 
fects  were  to  be  apprehended,  from 
the  unbounded  applause  with  which 
Paris  had  at  first  received  the  British 
general,  we  see  no  reaoon  that  our 
country  should  have  lost  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  duke’s  diplomatic  talents, 
in  deference  to  the  unreasonable  sen¬ 
sibility  of  the  French,  to  which  per¬ 
haps  but  too  much  respect  had  been 
paid  in  other  respects.  It  is  gene¬ 
rally  known,  that  Wellington,  like 
Marlborough,  (the  only  name  in  Bri¬ 
tish  history  which  approaches  his 
own)  has  been  as  successful  in  trea¬ 
ties  as  in  battles.  Not  that  he  pos¬ 
sesses  the  winning  address  of  Church¬ 
ill,  which  almost  gained  the  iron 
heart  of  Charles  of  Sweden ;  but  be¬ 
cause,  open,  manly,  and  decisive,  in 
the  cabinet  as  in  the  field,  he.  has 
substituted  strong  reason  and  plain 
sense  for  artifice  and  finesse,  and 
carried  his  point  in  political  discus¬ 
sion,  as  in  war,  by  marching  straight 
up  to  it.  He  had  claims  upon  the 
gratitude  of  many  of  the  French  ge¬ 
nerals,  from  his  active  interference 
with  Louis  in  their  behalf ;  and  if  his 
presence  at  Paris  was  disagreeable  to 
the  French,  it  was  only  because  they 
hated  in  him  the  representative,  as 
he  had  been  the  sustainer,  of  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  his  country. 

y 


ISS 

France,  by  the  intrigues,  and  even 
open  declaration  of  Talleyrand,  her 
minister  at  the  Congress,  held  a 
couise  hostile  to  Britain,  and  endea¬ 
voured  by  various  means  to  force  up¬ 
on  the  Congress  the  revisal,  or  rather 
alteration,  oif  the  maritime  law  of  na¬ 
tions,  in  hopes  of  arriving  at  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  long  desiderated 
principle,  that  free  bottoms  make  free 
goods.  With  what  plausibility  such 
a  discussion  could  be  proposed,  or 
how  it  was  expected  that  England, 
triumphant,  and  over  whom  not  one 
of  the  powers  whose  plenipotentiaries 
were  assembled  in  Congress,  could 
pretend  to  exercise  a  coercivd  influ¬ 
ence,  should  yield  rights  to  which  she 
had  adhered  as  her  palladium  in  the 
darkest  hour  of  her  history,  it  is  not' 
for  us  to  conjecture.  The  attempt 
was  probably  made  to  shew,  that  the 
heads  of  the  Bourbons  were  entirely 
French  at  heart,  and  free  from  any 
partiality  in  favour  of  England;  or 
perhaps  they  gave  way  to  the  ebulli¬ 
tion  of  national  feeling,  as  a  timid 
horseman  contents  himself  with  an 
attempt  to  guide  the  run-away  steed, 
whose  course  he  cannot  check. 

Other  intrigues  of  France  at  the 
Congress  were  more  consistent  with 
the  interests,  or  at  least  the  feelings, 
of  the  royal  family.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  instigate  the  other  powers 
against  Bernadotte  and  Murat,  whose 
authority  in  Sweden  and  Naples  ema¬ 
nated  originally  from  that  of  Buona¬ 
parte,  and  shared  his  taint  of  usurpa¬ 
tion.  Bernadotte  lay  distant  from 
France,  and  had  besides,  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  1813,  deserved  well  of  the 
European  league.  The  merits  of 
Murat  were  more  questionable,  and 
there  were  hopes  of  embittering 
against  him  Austria,  always  jealous 
'of  her  Italian  possessions.  Various 
documents  were  exhibited  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  as  tending  to 
establish  that  King  Joacliim  had  play- 
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ed  a  double  part  during  the  Italian 
campaign  of  1814,  and  continued  to 
maintain  an  under-hand  correspond¬ 
ence  with  Buonaparte.  But,  in*  the 
Duke  of  Wellington’s  opinion,  these 
documents  failed  to  make  out  the  case 
founded  upon  them.  Thejr  indicated, 
he  allowed,  that  Murat  acted  with 
reluctance  against  his  brother-in-law ; 
but  did  not  imply  his  being  untrue  to 
the  allies.  The  repulse  of  the  British 
minister  did  not  prevent  the  Bour¬ 
bons  from  assuming  an  hostile  attitude 
towards  Joachim.  His  name  was  not 
permitted  to  appear  as  King  of  Naples 
in  the  Koyal  Almanack  of  France, — 
a  tride  in  itself,  but  one  of  those  tri¬ 
fles  which  are  important  among  sove¬ 
reigns.  A  proclamation  of  Louis  re¬ 
called  all  Frenchmen,  civil  and  mili¬ 
tary,  from  the  service  of  Murat,  and 
numbers  left  Naples  in  consequence. 
This  was  a  measure  decidedly  hostile. 
Talleyrand,  instigated,  it  is  said,  partly 
by  personal  resentment  for  the  loss 
of  his  principality  of  Beneventum,  the 
revenues  of  which  had  been  confis¬ 
cated  by  Murat,  urged  his  ruin  by 
every  art  of  persuasion,  and  we  shall 
presently  see  that  the  versatile  im¬ 
prudence  of  Joachim  himself  precipi¬ 
tated  his  catastrophe. 

In  tlie  mean  while,  Murat  was  not 
without  friends  and  abettors  in  France, 
as  appeared  from  a  remarkable  inci¬ 
dent,  peculiarly  illustrative  of  the  dis- 
cmntent  of  the  army,  and  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  government.  Lord  Ox¬ 
ford,  with  his  lady,  had  resided  fur 
some  time  in  the  court  of  King  Joa¬ 
chim,  where  they  were  treated  with 
the  distinction  which  their  rank  re¬ 
quired.  His  lordship,  leaving  his  fa¬ 
mily  at  Naples,  had  proceeded  to 
England  apparently  on  important  bu¬ 
siness,  where  he  demanded  and  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Prince  Regent  an 
audience,  in  his  capacity  of  a  peer  of 
the  realm,  in  which  his  lordship  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  reclaimed  the  protection 


of  the  British  government  in  behalf 
of  his  royal  friend  of  Naples.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  Lord  Oxford  received  no 
other  answer  than  is  usually  given  at 
a  compulsory  audience.  But  his  lord- 
ship,  however,  directed  his  course 
again  to  Naples,  as  a  mediator,  who 
returned  to  give  an  account  of  hu 
mission,  and  he  took  Paris  in  his  road. 
Those  to  whom  the  noble  earl  is 
known  will  not  suspect  him  of  hatch¬ 
ing  or  abetting  high  treason,  and  the 
British  public  therefore  learned  with 
surprize,  that  his  lordship  had  been  ar¬ 
rested  by  the  French  police  at  a  stage 
I  beyond  Paris,  called  Ville  Juif,  and 
compelled  to  deliver  up  his  papers, 
from  which  was  taken  by  the  commis¬ 
sary  of  police  a  quantity  of  letters  ad¬ 
dressed  to  different  persons  at  Naples, 
and  elsewhere  beyond  the  bounds  of 
France.  This  violence  was  slightly 
covered  by  the  intimation,  that  his 
lordship  had  no  title  to  diminish  the 
revenue  of  the  French  post-office  by 
taking  so  voluminous  a  correspond¬ 
ence  under  his  charge ;  and  with  this 
supercilious  explanation  the  commis¬ 
sary  acquainted  his  lordship  he  might 
proceed  on  his  journey.  Lord  Ox¬ 
ford  chose  rather  to  return  to  Pa¬ 
ris,  and  carry  his  complaint  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  Apparently 
the  French  government  alleged  seri¬ 
ous  grounds  for  this  strong  measure 
against  a  British  nobleman’;  for  the 
explanations  which  were  given  were 
satisfactory  to  the  British  ambassa¬ 
dor,  and  the  letters  were  not  re¬ 
turned  to  Lord  Oxford,  or  any  apo¬ 
logy  made  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  been  treated.  Extraordinary 
precautions  were  adopted  for  the  safe¬ 
ty  of  the  Tuilleries,  as  if  some  ex¬ 
traordinary  conspiracy  had  been  dis¬ 
covered;  the  gates  of  the  gardens, 
and  of  the  Place  de  Carousel,  were 
shut  at  an  unusually  early  hour  ;  ball- 
cartridges  were  served  out  to  the 
guards  of  the  palace,  and  an  air  of 
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apprebensioo,  real  or  assumed,  cha¬ 
racterized  all  the  movements  of  the 
government.  About  the  same  time. 
General  Maison  published  an  order 
for  the  regular  observance  of  the  pa- 
troles  of  Paris,  which  breathed  a  spi¬ 
rit  of  greater  apprehension  of  insur¬ 
rection  than  the  king  had  yet  mani¬ 
fested.  This  intercepted  packet  is 
also  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to 
the  arrest  of  General  Dufour  and 
others;  but  no  case  was  completely 
canvassed  before  the  public,  except¬ 
ing  that  of  Count  -Excelman. 

This  officer,  long  colonel  of  the 
first  regiment  of  the  chasseurs-a-che- 
val,  had  been  created  by  Buonaparte 
a  general  of  division  and  count  of  the 
empire,  and  now  resided  at  Paris  as 
inspector-general  of  the  first  division. 
It  appears,  that  among  the  letters 
of  which  Lord  Oxford  condescended 
to  be  the  bearer,  was  one  from  Ge¬ 
neral  Excelraan  to  Murat,  expres¬ 
sive  of  his  own  devoted  attachment, 
and  assuring  him,  **  that  thousands 
of  brave  officers,  formed  in  his  school, 
and  under  his  eye,  would  have  been 
ready  at  his  call,  had  matters  not 
taken  a  turn  in  his  favour.**  Dupont, 
then  minister  at  war,  contented  him¬ 
self  with  admonishing  General  Excel- 
inan  to  be  more  cautious  in  his  cor¬ 
respondence  in  future ;  but  his  suc¬ 
cessor  Soult,  affecting  greater  rigour, 
placed  the  general  on  half-pay,  and 
ordered  him  to  retire  to  Bar-sur- 
Ornain,  which  he  named  as  the  place 
where  he  was  in  future  to  receive  it. 
Excelman  alleged  the  situation  of  his 
wife,  then  on  the  eve  of  being  con¬ 
fined,  as  an  exciAe  for  Belaying  his 
departure,  and  entered  into  farther 
expostulations,  which  terminated  in 
his  formal  refusal  to  obey  the  order 
for  leaving  Paris,  and  in  his  escape 
from  the  officers  sent  to  arrest  him, 
in  consequence  of  bis  disobedience. 
While  thus  in  open  resistance  to  the 
authority,  which,  as  a  soldier,  he  was 


bound  to  acknowledge,  Excelraan 
petitioned  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
for  redress  against  what  he  termed 
an  abuse  of  power,  and  violation  of 
domicile,  and  bis  v^e  lodged  a  sinu- 
lar  petition,  complaining  of  the  rigour 
exercised  by  the  officers  while  search¬ 
ing  for  her  husband.  After  a  warm 
debate,  in  which  the  opposition  mem¬ 
bers  voted  for  receiving  both  peti¬ 
tions,  the  mnerafs  was  rejected,  and 
that  of  Madame  Excelman  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  government. 

By  a  singular  coincidence,  while 
the  Chamber  was  occupied  ih  deli¬ 
berating  whether  they  ought  to  en¬ 
tertain  a  petition  from  an  officer,  who, 
being  accused  of  military  disobedi¬ 
ence,  had  fled  from  arrest  and  trial, 
one  of  a  very  different  nature  came 
under  their  cognizance,  serving  to  re¬ 
mind  them  how  similar  dilinquencies, 
nay,  even  the  disproved  suspicion  of 
them,  was  treated  under  the  govem- 
noent  of  Buonaparte.  Field-Marshal 
Grissolles  had  been  tried  as  a  Ven- 
dean  by  a  special  commission,  and 
solemnly  acquitted.  But,  instead  of 
regaining  his  liberty,  he  was  for  three 
years  imprisoned  in  the  Temple,  and 
from  thence  transferred  to  the  Bicetre. 
Here  he  was  loaded  with  irons,  and 
immured  in  a  dungeon  eight  feet 
square,  which  had  been  recently  plas¬ 
tered,  lest  his  constitution  should  re¬ 
sist  the  mere  confinement,  and  the 
ordinary  damp  of  the  den.  For  two 
years  he  suffered  tortures  only  equal¬ 
led  by  those  of  the  celebrated  Baron 
Trenck,  and  his  petition  ( which  was 
referred  to  the  government),  set  forth 
in  the  most  horrid  colours  the  secrets 
of  Buonaparte’s  prison-house.  It  may 
seem  impossible,  that,  comparing  the 
case  of  Marshal  de  G  rissoles  with  that 
of  General  Excelman,  there  should 
exist  such  blinded  folly  and  prejudice, 
as  would  prefer  the  domination  of  the 
iron-handed  despot  to  that  of  the  le¬ 
gitimate,  and  perhaps  too  feeble  rao- 
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narch,  and  proclaim  that  in  doing  so, 
they  favoured  the  cause  of  liberty. 
Yet  the  event  showed  that  prejudice 
and  faction  could  achieve  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  conquest  over  reason  and 
common  sense. 

The  termination  of  General  Excel- 
ma;i*8  affair  consisted  in  his  surrender¬ 
ing  himself  to  a  court-martial,  in  which 
Count  D’Erlon  presided,  and  under¬ 
going  a  trial  at  Lisle  In  the 
14  Jan.  letter  announcing  his  sur- 
lbl4.  render,  he  states,  that  it  was 
made  in  consequence  of  his 
act^uaintance  with  *  the  justice  and 
enlightened  sentiments”  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  court-martial ;  an  intima¬ 
tion  which  seemed  to  anticipate  the 
issue  of  the  trial.  The  accusations 
against  him  were,  1.  That,  he  had  cor¬ 
responded  with  the  public  enemy, 
namely,  with  Joachim  Murat,  who^e 
sovereignty  had  not  been  recognised 
by  France.  2.  I'hat  he  had  commit¬ 
ted  an  act  of  espionage,  by  acquaint¬ 
ing  Murat  with  the  dispositions  of  the 
French  officers  in  his  favour.  S.  That 
he  had  written  things  derogatory  to 
the  king’s  person  and  authority.  4. 
That  he  had  disobeyed  the  orders  of 
the  minister  at  war  5.  That  he  had 
violated  his  oath  as  a  Chevalier  de  St 
Louis.  Interrouated  by  the  court  on 
these  heads  of  accusation,  he  replied 
to  them  in  order.  1.  That  he  could 
not  be  guilty  of  correspcndine  with 
the  enemies  of  France,  since  France, 
at  this  moment,  was  at  peace  with  all 
the  powers  of  Europe.  2.  That  he 
disdained  to  make  any  reply  to  the  ar¬ 
ticle  accusing  him  of  espionage.  S. 
That  his  profound  respect  for  the  king 
rendered  it  impos.-ible  he  could  be 
guilty  of  the  third  charge,  and  that  in 
his  letter  there  was  not  a  W(>rd  appli¬ 
cable  to  his  majesty.  4.  I  hat  he  had 
resisted  an  order  to  exile  himself,  be¬ 
cause  the  minister  of  war  had  no  law¬ 
ful  authority  to  issue  such  a  mandate. 
5.  That  he  did  not  understand  what 


was  the  nature  of  the  delict  inferred 
in  the  last  article  of  accusation.  It  ia 
manifest  from  the  high  and  scornful 
tone  assumed  bv  the  accused  party, 
that  he  was  already  certain  of  his  ac¬ 
quittal,  which,  accordingly,  was  un¬ 
animously  pronounced  bv  the  court- 
martial.  ”  General  Excelman  seized 
the  first  opportunity,”  (we  are  inform¬ 
ed  by  the  Journal  of  Debates )  ”  which 
his  freedom  afibrded  to  present  him¬ 
self  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  return 
thanks  to  his  majesty  for  the  justice 
which  had  bec^i  rendered  him,  and 
swear  fidelity  a  toute  epreuve.'*  How 
he  kept  bis  oath  we  shall  presently 
learn. 

I'he  reflecting  part  of  the  nation 
could  not  hut  see,  in  the  conduct  of 
General  Excelman,  and  that  of  the 
court-martial  who  gave  it  their  sanc¬ 
tion,  a  resolution  formed  by  the  army 
to  shake  themselves  free  of  subordi¬ 
nation  to  the  king.  If  a  govermnenc 
has  any  authority  over  its  soldiers,  it 
must  consist  in  the  power  of  assigning 
them  their  posts  and  places  of  resi¬ 
dence,  and  such  authority  is  exercised 
wherever  a  standing  army  is  known. 
Yet  so  much  was  this  point  of  disci¬ 
pline  disputed,  or  at  least  regarded  as 
a  grievance,  by  the  French  officers, 
that  General  Flahault  liaving  express¬ 
ed  himself  on  the  subject  of  Excel- 
man’a  disgrace  in  a  manner  disagree¬ 
able  to  the  minister  at  war,  and  be¬ 
ing  commanded  to  retire  from  Paris, 
immediately  sent  in  the  resignation 
of  his  decorations  and  military  rank. 
Every  thing  seemed  to  indicate  that 
an  understanding  pervaded  the  army 
of  their  iudependerft  existence  as  a 
separate  order  of  the  state,  subject  to 
no  external  authority,  not  even  to 
that  of  the  sovereign  whom  they  ac¬ 
knowledged  as  their  master.  Yet  the 
correspondence  of  Excelman  with 
Murat  seems  to  exclude  the  idea 
that  he  had  at  that  time  hopes  of  the 
re-appearance  of  his  ancient  master. 
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since  he  would  otherwise  have  natu* 
rally  addressed  Buonaparte'  himself. 
And  althou(:h  the  fact  of  an  actual 
organized  and  existing  conspiracy, 
having  the  Isle  of  Elba  for  its  object, 
and  its  centre,  is  strongly  averred  by 
some  of  the  French  writers,  and  is 
even  said  to  have  existed  within  a 
few  weeks  after  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  no  direct  proof  has  been 
produced  on  that  subject,  and  what 
evidence  was  adduced  on  the  trials  of 
Labedoyere  and  Lavallette  would  ra* 
ther  authorize  a  contrary  conclusion. 
Still,  however,  as  discontents  waxed 
more  and  more  bitter,  and  the  jarring 
interests  of  contending  factions  be¬ 
came  less  and  less  reconcileable,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  thoughts  and  hopes 
of  the  malcontents  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  must  finally  have  centered  on 
Buonaparte,  whose  name  had  such 
charms  for  tlte  soldiery,  the  lower 
class  of  mechanics,  and  ail  other 
Frenchmen  who  were  fools  to 
fame.” 

The  first  reports  from  Elba  seemed 
to  imply,  that  Napoleon  had  devoted 
his  life  to  the  improvement^  of  his  li¬ 
mited  dominions.  He  built,  he  plan¬ 
ned,  he  improved  ;  he  erected  bridges, 
palaces,  hospitals,  fortifications ;  cut 
roads  and  annals,  constructed  ma¬ 
chines,  and  laid  out  pleasure-grounds. 
Nothing  seemed  either  above  his  pow¬ 
er  or  beneath  his  notice,  if  it  could 
contribute  to  the  improvement  of  his 
limited  dominidhs.  His  natural  acti¬ 
vity  of  disposition  divided  his  time 
into  the  hours  of  business,  study^  and 
recreation,  and  he  seemed  to  pursue  all 
with  equal  alacrity.  He  was  afiable, 
and  even  cordial,  (in  appearance,)  to 
the  numerous  strangers  whom  curio¬ 
sity  led  to  visit  him ,  spoke  of  his  re¬ 
tirement  as  Dioclesiaii  might  have 
done  in  the  gardens  of  Salonica; 
seemed  to  coitsider  his  political  ca¬ 
reer  as  ended,  and  to  be  now  chiefly 
anxious  to  explain  such  passages  of 


his  life  as  met  the  harsh  construction 
of  the  world.  In  giving  free  and  easy 
answers  to  those  who  conversed  with 
him,  and  especially  to  Enghshmen  of 
rank,  Buonaparte  found  a  ready  means 
of  communicating  to  the  public  such 
explanations  concerning  his  past  life 
as  were  best  calculated  to  serve  his 
wishes.  More  modest  than  his  Bri« 
tish  apologists,  he  palliated,  instead 
of  denying,  the  poisoning  of  his  pri¬ 
soners  in  Egypt,  the  massacre  at  Jaf* 
fa,  the.  murder  of  the  Duke  D’Eng- 
hien,  and  other  enormities.  An  em¬ 
peror,  a  conqueror  retired  from  war,, 
and  sequestered  from  power,  must  be 
favourably  listened  to  by  those  who 
have  the  romantic  pleasure  of  hearing 
him  plead  his  own  cause.  Milder  edi¬ 
tions  of  his  crimes  began  to  be  circu¬ 
lated  in  Europe,  and,  in  the  curiosity 
to  see  and  admire  the  chained  tyger, 
men  forgot  the  ravages  which  he  had- 
committed  while  at  liberty. 

In  France,  especially,  there  were^ 
many  disposed  to  think  more  favour¬ 
ably  of  Napoleon  in  Elba,  than  of 
Napoleon  on  the  throne;  and  gra¬ 
dually,  even  from  the  novelty  and 
peculiarity  of  his  situation,  he  began 
to  excite  a  very  different  interest  frons- 
that  which  attached  to  him  who  levied 
so  many  conscriptions,  and  sacrificed- 
to*  his  ambition  so  maqy  nnllions  of 
victims.  Every  instance  of  his  activi¬ 
ty  within  the  little  circle  of  his  domi¬ 
nions  was  contrasted  by  his  admirere 
with  the  constitutional  inertness  of 
the  restored  monarch.  Excelling  aa* 
much  in  the  arts  of  peace  as  in-  those- 
of  war,  it  wanted  but  (they  said)  the 
fostering  hand  and  Unwearied  eye  oF 
Napoleon  to  have  rendered  France 
the  envy  of  'the  universe,  had  his  mi¬ 
litary  affairs  permitted  the  leisure  and 
opportunity  which- the  Bourbons  now 
enjoved.  These  allegations,  secretly 
insinuated,  and  at  length  loudly  miir- 
mured,  had  their  usual  i  fleets  upon 
the  fickle  temper  of  the  public ;  and. 
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as  the  temporary  enthusiasm  in  favour 
of  the  Bourbons  faded  into  indiifer* 
ence  and  aversion,  the  general  horror 
of  Buonaparte’s  ambitious  and  tyran* 
nical  disposition  began  to  give  way  to 
the  recollection  of  his  active,  energe* 
tic,  and  enterprizing  qualities. 

This  change  must  soon  have  been 
known  to  him  who  was  its  object.  An 
expression  is  said  to  have  escaped 
from  him  during  his  passage  to  Elba, 
which  marked,  at  least,  a  secret  feel¬ 
ing  that  he  -might  one  day  recover 
the  high  dignity  from  which  he  had 
fallen.  **  If  Marius,”  he  observed, 
**  had  slain  himself  in  the  marshes  of 
Mintumse,  he  would  never  have  en> 
joyed  his  seventh  consulate.”  What 
was  perhaps  onginalty  but  the  vague 
acpirations  of  an  ardent  spirit  striving 
against  adversity,  became,  from  the 
cu-cumstances  of  France,  a  plausible 
and  well-grounded  hope.  It  required 
but  to  establish  communications  among 
his  numerous  and  zealous  partizans, 
to  hold  out  such  hopes  as  might  lure 
the  jacobins  to  his  standard,  to  profit 
by  and  inflame  the  growing  discon¬ 
tents  and  divisions  of-  France,  and  a 
conspiracy  was  ready  formed,  with 
little  exertion  on  the  part  of  him  who 
soon  became  its  object  and  its  centre. 
It  has  been  gravely  stated,  that  the 
Exile  of  Elba  even  intrigued  with  the 
foreign  powers  of  Europe,  in  order  to 
induce  them  to  undo  the  work  which, 
with  such  labour,  they  had  accom¬ 
plished,  and  replace  Napoleon  on  the 
throne  of  the  Bourbons.  To  England 
he  is  said  to  have  offered  the  sove¬ 
reignty  of  Holland,  and  to  have  made 
proposals  of  equally  extravagant  ad¬ 
vantage  to  Russia  and  Austria.  We 
know  this  report  to  be  false,  so  far  as 
Britain  is  concerned,  and  we  do  not 
believe  it  in  other  respects.  Such 
overtures  could  only  have  served  to 
sharpen  the  suspicion  with  which  the 
Congress  regarded  Buonaparte,  when 
the  allied  powers  began,  too  late,  to 


be  sensible  of  the  extravagance  of 
their  generosity  at  the  treaty  of  Paris. 
It  was  in  France  and  Naples  only  that 
Buonaparte  could  look  for  allies  and 
confederates. 

The  situation  of  Murat,  partly  ow¬ 
ing  to  his  own  ambitious  views,  and 
partly  to  the  persevering  enmity  of 
Talleyrand,  was  becoming  daily  more 
critidal.  The  state  of  Italy  afforded 
him  the  most  flattering  hopes  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  a  daring  enterprize ;  the  views 
of  France  and  Austria  menaced  him 
with  the  loss  of  his  kingdom.  These' 
causes,  whieh  will  be  more  fully  de¬ 
veloped  when  we  treat  of  the  Italian 
campaign,  rendered  Murai  peculiarly 
accessible  to  the  daring  suggestions 
of  Napoleon,  who,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  was  at  once  his  master,  his 
brother-in-law,  and  the  author  of  his 
fortune.  The  confidante  of  their  cor^ 
respondence  was  the  sister  of  Napo¬ 
leon,  Pauline  Borghdse.  Lively,  bold, 
active,  an  intriguer  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  this  lady  performed  several 
voyages  betwixt  Elba  and  Naples,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  re-establish 
an  intimate  union  of  interests  betwixt 
the  brothers-in-law.  How  Murat’s 
share  of  the  adventure  terminated, 
we  will  detail  hereafter. 

In  France,  Buonaparte  had  doubt¬ 
less  many  correspondents ;  and  if  his 
ower  had  lasted  longer,  we  should 
ave  heard  them  make  a  merit  of 
their  share  in  scheming  and  forward¬ 
ing  his  enterprize.  But  the  term  of 
his  success  was  so  short,  that  although 
it  afforded  innumerable  reports  of  this 
kind,  there  was  no  t^me  to  discover 
which  of  them  were  true,  which  forged 
by  the  vanity  of  the  narrators,  which 
invented  by  the  government  to  serve 
temporary  purposes.  The  materials 
for  this  vast  conspiracy  seem  to  have 
lain  so  ready  for  combination,  the 
moral  sense  of  the  people  was  so  de¬ 
praved,  and  their  pa.ssions  so  much 
inflamed,  that  its  ramifications  soon 
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extended,  like  those  of  an  immense 
net,  over  the  whole  kingdom  of  France, 
and  the  cord  for  drawing  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  Buonaparte.  Paris  was,  of 
course,  the  centrical  point  from  which 
the  subordinate  agents  received  their 
secret  instructions ;  committees  of 
the  disaffected  were  established  in 
the  different  quarters  of  the  city.  The 
most  active  members  were  women, 
who,  having  held  rank  at  the  court  of 
Buonaparte,  had  been  repulsed  or 
treated  with  neglect  at  that  of  Louis. 
They  were,  in  general,  the  wives  of 
Buonaparte’s  generals  and  nobles  and 
statesmen,  to  whom  the  aristocratic 
ride  of  the  court-ladies  denied  the 
onours  of  the  drawing-room.  It  is 
astonishing  how  much  the  passions  of 
female  emulation  and  revenge  influ¬ 
enced  the  feelings  of  their  relations, 
and  influenced  a  grand  national  catas¬ 
trophe.  A  quarrel  betwixt  4wo  ladies 
of  Queen  Anne’s  household  occasion¬ 
ed  the  peace  of  Utretcht;  and  the 
aristocratic  state  maintained  by  the  fe¬ 
male  attendants  of  the  Duchess  d'An- 
gouleme,  had  some  share  in  bringing 
on  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  One  re¬ 
markable  agent  and  victim  of  the 
short-lived  revolution  acknowledged 
how  much  he  was  influenced  by  such 
considerations.  “  1  shall  no  longer,” 
said  Ney,  when  he  deserted  the  cause 
of  his  sovereign  for  that  of  Buona¬ 
parte,  **  see  my  wife  return  from  the 
Tuilleries  in  tears,  on  account  of  the 
neglect  with  which  she  has  been 
treated and  many,  besides  the  Ma- 
rechal,  felt,  though  they  might  not 
acknowledge,  the  impulse  they  recei¬ 
ved  from  th'ese  womanish  grievances. 
Offended  pride  hesitates  at  no  mea¬ 
sures  for  gratifying  vengeance.  Be¬ 
sides  the  purses  of  their  husbands,  or 
lovers,  which,  of  course,  they  com¬ 
manded,  many  of  these  female  intri¬ 
guers  devoted  their  jewels  to  the  cause 
of  revolution,  and  the  sale  produced 
considerable  sums.  The  chief  of  these 
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female  conspirators  was  Hortensia 
Beauhamois,  daughter  of  Josephine, 
and  wife  of  Louis  Buonaparte,  whom 
his  brother  created  Ring  of  Holland, 
and  afterwards  deposed.  To  this  per-  ' 
son,  at  once  his  step-daughter  and 
sister-in-law,  Buonaparte  was  so  ten¬ 
derly  attached  as  to  give  room  for 
scandal,  notwithstanding  the  propin¬ 
quity  of  this  double  connection.  She 
had  been  created  by  Louis,  Duchess 
of  St  Leu,  at  the  request,  it  was  be¬ 
lieved,  of  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
who  had  magnanimously  extended 
his  protection  to  several  of  the  fallen 
house  of  Buonaparte.  At  Nanterre, 
Neuilly,  and  St  Leu,  meetings  of  th« 
principal  conspirators  were  held;  and 
her  confidential  tiriend,  Madame  Ha- 
melin,  is  said  to  have  assisted  in  con- 
cealinj^  the  agents  whom  Buonaparte 
sent  from  Elba.  The  Duchess  of 
Bassano,  wife  of  that  Maret,  Duke  of 
Bassano,  who  was  considered  for  some 
time  as  Buonaparte’s  favourite  coun¬ 
sellor;  with  the  Duchess  of  Monte¬ 
bello,  (wife  of  Marechal  Lanne,)  and 
other  ladies,  whose  rank  at  the  royal  , 
court  was  inferior  to  that  which  they 
had  held  at  the  emperor’s,  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  plot.  Seductions  of 
every  species  were  used  to  draw  tbe 
discontented  within  the  vortex  of 
conspiracy;  nor  was  it  safe  to  be¬ 
come  possessed  of  the  secret  without 
joining  their  measures.  It  is  said  that 
such  a  confidence  was  fatal  to  Gene¬ 
ral  Quesnel,  who,  having  repulsed 
with  indignation  the  treasonable  pro¬ 
posals  m^e  to  him  at  one  of  these 
societies,  was  soon  afterwards  assassi¬ 
nated  and  flung  into  the  Seine. 

At  the  meetings  held  in  tbe  houses 
of  these  intriguing  females,  the  whole 
artillery  of  conspiracy  was  forged  and 
put  in  order,  from  the  political  lie, 
which  does  its  work  if  believed  but 
for  an  hour,  to  the  political  song  or 
squib,  which,  like  the  fire-woi;k  hrom 
which  it  derives  its  name,  expresses 
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love  of  frolic  or  of  mischief,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  materials 
amongst  which  it  is  thrown.  From 
these  places  of  rendezvous  the  agents 
of  the  plot  (allied  out  upon  their  re¬ 
spective  rounds,  furnished  with  every 
lure  that  could  rouse  the  suspicious 
landholder,  attract  the  idle  Parisian, 
seduce  the  Ideologtie^  who  longed  to 
try  the  experiments  of  his  Utopian 
theories  upon  real  government,  and 
above  all,  secure  the  military,  from 
the  oflBcer,  before  whose  eyes  trun¬ 
cheons,  coronets,  and  even  crowns, 
were  disposed  in  ideal  prospect,  to 
the  grenadier,  whose  hopes  only  aim¬ 
ed  at  blood,  brandy,  and  free  quarters. 

The  lower  orders  of  the  populace, 
particularly  those  inhabiting  the  two 
great  suburbs  of  Saint  Mnr9eau  and 
Saint  Antoine,  were  disposed  to  the 
cause  from  their  natural  restlessness 
and  desire  of  change ;  from  the  ap¬ 
prehension  that  the  king  would  dis¬ 
continue  the  expensive  buildings  in 
which  Buonaparte  was  wont  to  em¬ 
ploy  them ;  from  a  Jacobinical  dislike 
to  the  lawful  title  of  Louis,  joined  to 
some  tender  aspirations  after  the  hap¬ 
py  days  of  liberty  and  equality  ;  and 
lastly,  from  the  disposition  which  the 
lees  of  society  every  where  manifest 
to  get  rid  of  the  law,  their  natural 
curb  and  enem}'.  The  inBuence  of 
Richard  Lenoir  was  particularly  use¬ 
ful  to  the  conspirators,  lie  was  a 
wealthy  cotton -manufacturer,  who 
combined  and  disciplined  no  less  than 
three  thousand  workmen  in  his  em¬ 
ployment,  so  as  to  be  ready  at  the 
first  signal  of  the  conspirators.  Le 
Noir  was  called  by  the  royalists  San. 
terre  the  Second;  being  said  to  as- 
ire,  like  that  celebrated  subiirbian 
rewer,  to  become  a  general  of  Sans 
Culottes.  He  was  bound  to  Buona¬ 
parte’s  interest  by  his  daughter  ha¬ 
ving  married  General  Letebre  Des- 
nouetVes,  who  was  not  the  less  the 
favourite  of  Napoleon  that  he  had 


broken  his  parole,  and  Bed  from  Eng¬ 
land  when  a  prisoner  of  war.  Thus 
agitated  like  a  lake  by  a  subterranean 
earthquake,  revolutionary  movements 
began  to  shew  themselves  amongst 
the  populace.  At  times,  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  scarcity  of  bread  or  employ¬ 
ment,  tumultuous  groups  assembled 
on  the  terrace  of  the  Tuilleries,  with 
clamours  which  reminded  the  Duchess 
D’Angouleme  of  those  which  prece¬ 
ded  the  imprisonment  and  death  of 
her  parents.  The  police  dispersed 
them  for  the  moment ;  but,  if  any  ar¬ 
rests  were  made,  it  was  only  of  such 
w’retches  as  shouted  when  they  heard 
others  shout,  and  no  eB'orts  were  made 
to  ascertain  the  real  cause  of  symp¬ 
toms  so  alarming. 

The  police  of  Paris  was  at  this 
time  under  the  direction  of  Mens. 
D’Artdre,  formerly  a  Bnancicr.  fiis 
loyalty  dees  not  seem  to  have  been 
doubted,  but  his  prudence  and  acti¬ 
vity  are  very  questionable ;  nor  does 
he  seem  ever  to  have  been  complete¬ 
ly  master  either  of  the  duties  of  his 
office,  or  the  tools  by  which  it  w'as  to 
be  performed.  These  tools,  in  other 
words,  the  subordinate  agents  and 
officers  and  clerks,  the  whole  machi¬ 
nery  as  it  were  of  the  police,  had  re¬ 
mained  unchanged  since  that  dread¬ 
ful  power  was  administered  by  Sa- 
vary,  Buonaparte's  head  spy  and  con- 
Bdential  kidnapper.  This  body,  as 
well  as  the  army,  felt  that  their  ho¬ 
nourable  occupation  was  declined  in 
emolument  and  importance  since  the 
fall  of  Buonaparte,  and  looked  back 
with  regret  to  the  days  when  they 
were  employed  in  agencies,  dark,  se¬ 
cret,  and  well- recompensed,  unknown 
to  a  peaceful  and  consttjutional  admi¬ 
nistration.  Like  tvil  spirits  employed 
by  the  spells  of  a  benevolent  enchant¬ 
er,  these  police-officers  seem  to  have 
served  the  king  grudgingly  and  unwil¬ 
lingly  ;  to  have  neglected  their  duty, 
when  that  could  be  done  with  impu- 
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nlty;  and  to  have  shewn  that  they 
had  lost  their  activity  and  omnisci* 
cnee,  so  soon  as  embarked  in  the 
service  of  legitimate  monarchy. 

Under  the  connivance,  therefore, 
if  not  with  the  approbation  of  the  po¬ 
lice,  conspiracy  assumed  a  more  open 
and  daring  aspect  Several  houses 
of  dubious  fume,  bat  especially  the 
Caile  Montaiissier,  in  the  Palais  Hoy- 
ale,  were  chosen  as  places  of  ren¬ 
dezvous  for  the  subordinate  satel¬ 
lites  of  the  cause,  where  the  toasts 
given,  the  songs  sung,  the  tunes 
performed,  and  the  language  Jjeld, 
all  bore  allusion  to  Buonaparte  s  glo¬ 
ries,  his  regretted  absence,  and  his 
desired  return.  To  express  their 
hopes  that  this  event  would  take  place 
in  the  spring,  the  conspirators  adopt¬ 
ed  for  their  symbol  the  violet ;  and 
afterwards  applied  to  Buonaparte  him  • 
self  the  name  of  Corporal  Violet.  The 
flower  and  the  colour  were  publicly 
worn  as  a  party  distinction,  before  it 
would  seem  the  court  had  taketi  the 
least  alarm ;  and  the  health  of  Buo¬ 
naparte,  under  the  name  of  Corporal 
Violet,  or  Jean  d'Ep4e,  was  pledged 
by  many  a  royalist  without  suspicion 
of  the  concealed  meaning. 

Paris  was  the  centre  of  the  conspi¬ 
racy  ;  but  its  ramiheatiuns  extended 
through  France.  Clubs  were  formed 
in  tlie  chief  provincial  towns.  Regu¬ 
lar  correspondences  were  established 
between  them  and  the  capital;  an  in¬ 
tercourse  much  favoured,  it  has  been 
asserted,  by  Lavallette,  who,  having 
been  long  director-geiTeral  of  the 
posts  under  Buonaparte,  retained  con¬ 
siderable  influence  over  the  subordi¬ 
nate  agents  of  that  department,  none 
of  whom  had  been  displaced  upon  the 
king’s  return.  It  appears  from  the 
evidence  of  Mons.  Ferrand,  director- 
general  under  the  king,  that  the  cou¬ 
riers,  who,  like  the  soldiers  and  po¬ 


lice-officers,  had  found  more  advan¬ 
tage  under  the  imperial  than  under 
the  royal  government,  were  several 
of  them  in  the  interest  of  their  old 
master.  And  it  is  averred,  that  the 
correspondence  relating  to  the  con¬ 
spiracy  was  carried  on  through  the 
royal  post-office,  contained  in  letters 
sealed  with  the  king’s  seal,  and  dis¬ 
patched  by  public  messengers  wear¬ 
ing  his  livery. 

Such  open  demonstrations  of  trea¬ 
sonable  practices  did  not  escape  the 
observation  of  the  royalists,  and  they 
appear  to  have  been  communicated 
to  the  ministers  from  different  quar¬ 
ters.  But  each  of  these  official  per¬ 
sonages  seems  scrupulously  to  have 
entrenched  himself  within  Uie  routine 
of  his  own  particular  department,  so 
that  what  was  only  of  general  import 
to  the  whole,  was  not  considered  as 
the  business  of  any  one  in  particu¬ 
lar.  Thus,  when  the  stunning  catas¬ 
trophe  had  happened,  each  endea¬ 
voured  to  shift  the  blame  from  him¬ 
self,  like  the  domestics  in  a  large  and 
ill-regulated  family ;  and  although  all 
acknowledged  that  gross  negligence 
had  existed  elsewhere,  no  one  admit¬ 
ted  that  the  fault  lay  with  himself. 
This  general  infatuation  surprises  us 
upon  retrospect ;  but  -Heaven,  who 
frequently  punishes  mankind  by  the 
indulgence  of  their  own  foolish  or 
wicked  desires,  had  decreed  that 
peace  was  to  be  restored  tq  Europe 
by  the  extermination  of  that  army  to 
whom  peace  was  a  state  so  odious; 
and  for  that  purpose  it  was  necessary 
that  they  should  be  successful  in  their 
desperate  attempt  to  dethrone  their 
peaceful  and  constitutional  sovereign, 
and  to  reinstate  the  despot  who  was 
soon  to  lead  them  to  the  completion 
of  their  destiny,  and,  it  may  be  pre¬ 
sumed,  of  bis  own. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


Buonaparte  embarks  at  Elba — And  lands  in  France — And  marches  to  Gap  — 
Suspicions  of  Treachery  in  the  War  Departmeta — Labedoyere  joint  Buona~ 
parte  voUh  his  Regitnent. — Revolt  of  the  Troops  at  Grenoble. — Measures  qf 
the  Rayed  Party. — Sotdt  is  displaced  from  the  Ministry. —  The  Treason  of 
febre  Desnouettes,  and  Lallemand  is  discovered,  and  prevented. — Dejection 
of  the  Troops  under  Macdonald. — Decrees  of  Lyons. — Buonaparte*  t  progress 
to  Auxerre. — His  Interview  with  the  Vicar-General. — Ney  it  appointed  to 
command  against  Buonaparte. — He  deserts  and  joins  him — -  The  King  visits 
the  Chambw  of  Deputies. —  Their  Enthusiasm  in  the  Royal  Cause. — A  Camp 
Jormed  at  Melun — But  its  Fidelity  is  doubted — The  King  leaves  Paris— Is 
expelled  from  Lisle — And  compelled  to  Retreat  to  Ghent. — Disasters  qf  his 
Followers. — Defection  qf  the  Army  at  Melun. — State  qf  Affairs  at  Paris.— 
Buonaparte  enters  the  Capital  and  completes  the  Revolution. — Fickleness  of 
the  People  and  thsir  Leaders. 


All  was  now  prepared  in  France, 
and  waited  but  the  presence  of  the 
head  of  the  conspirac}'.  It  is  said,  that 
for  some  time  previous  to  his  taking 
the  last  desperate  step  a  gloom  was 
observed  to  hang  upon  Buonaparte’s 
mind.  He  shunned  society,  was  soli> 
tary  and  moody,  relinqui:$he(i  his  usual 
exercises  and  amusements,  and  seemed 
to  brood  over  some  dark  and  import¬ 
ant  thoughts.  That  he  deeply  consider¬ 
ed  the  consequence  to  others  of  the 
measure  hewas  about  to  adopt, *wecaD- 
not  believe;  but  itwas  fraught  with  such 
ersonal  risk  and  danger  as  might  well 
ave  startled  him.  If  he  failed  in  ma- 
kingthedesired  impression  on  the  mind 
of  the  French  soldiers  and  the  people,* 
he  could  hardly  expect  to  avoid  death; 
and  if  he  succeeded,  he  had  still  to 
oppose  the  force  of  a  lately  subdued 
and  divided  nation  against  ttie  united 
strength  of  Europe,  grown  wise  by 
experience,  and  familiar  at  once  with 


•.  • 

the  road  to  Paris  and  with  the  safest 
path  to  peace  through  the  temple  of 
victory.  The  die,  however,  was  cast,  and 
it  was  no  longer  time  to  draw  back. 

Some  previous  steps  had  been  cau¬ 
tiously  ventured  upon.  Three  hun¬ 
dred  of  Buonaparte’s  old  guard  had 
been  landed  at  Frejus,  under  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  disbanded  soldiers.  It  was 
by  means  of  these  men  that  the  alle¬ 
giance  of  the  military  was  corrupted 
and  seduced,  and  their  minds  pr^a- 
red  for  what  was  to  ensue.  We  cannot 
suppose  that  such  a  number  of  persons 
were  positively  entrusted  with  the  se¬ 
cret,  but  every  one  of  them  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  sound  forth  the  praises  of  the 
emperor  in  his  exile,  and  ail  entertain¬ 
ed  and  disseminated  the  persuasion 
that  he  would  soon  appear  to  reclaim 
his  rights. 

On  Sunday,  26th  Febru¬ 
ary,  the  troops  who  had  fol-  Feb.  26. 
lowed  Buonaparte  to  the  is- 
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land  of  Elba  received  orders  to  embark. 
That  the  imprudence  of  the  treaty  of 
Fontainbleau  might  be  complete,  the 
mimic  emperor  had  been  left  in  po8> 
session  of  a  small  flotilla  that  he  might 
have  another  chance  of  becoming  mas¬ 
ter  of  a  real  one.  The  vessels  were, 
a  brig  called  the  Inconstant,  some  ze- 
beclu  and  row-boats,  in  all  seven  trans¬ 
ports,  on  board  of  which  nine  hun¬ 
dred  soldiers  were  embarked.  The 
final  resolution  was  kept  so  secret,  that 
even  Bertrand  was  a  stranger  to  it 
until  an  hour  before  its  being  carried 
into  execution.  The  officers  were 
most  of  them  engaged  at  a  ball  given 
by  Pauline  Borghese,  the  sister  of 
Buonaparte,  and  only  left  it  to  go  on 
board  the  little  squadron.  The  gene¬ 
ral  officers  who  attended  Buonaparte, 
were  Bertrand,  Drouet,  and  Cam- 
bronne,  together  witUthe  director  of 
the  mines.  Monsieur  Porrs  de  Cette, 
who  had  contributed  largely  to  the 
expence  of  the  expedition.  A  procla¬ 
mation  from  General  Lapi,  calling 
himself  governor  of  the  island  of  Elba, 
first  announced  to  the  inhabitants  that 
their  temporary  emperor  was  recalled 
by  Providence  to  a  wider  career  of 
glory. 

Sir  Nicl  Campbell,  appointed  by 
the  British  government  to  reside  in 
the  isle  of  Elba  at  the  court  of  Buo¬ 
naparte,  was  absent  on  a  short  expe¬ 
dition  to  the  coast  of  Italy,  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  doubtless  had  some  shai'e 
ia  determining  the  moment  of  the  em¬ 
barkation;  for  although  the  British 
officer  had  neither  the  authority  nor 
the  efficient  means  to  prevent  Buona¬ 
parte  and  his  guards  from  going 
whenever  they  thought  fit,  yet  his  ab¬ 
sence  might  be  represented  as  a  con¬ 
nivance  on  the  part  of  England  at  the 
step  which  the  ex-emperor  of  France 
had  adopted,  and  no  means  of  delu¬ 
sion  were  now  to  be  omitted.  When, 
on  its  return,  the  English  sloop  of 
Tiar  Partridge,  in  which  Sir  Niel 
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Campbell  was,  approached  the  isle, 
the  appearance  of  the  national  guard 
on  the  batteries,  instead  of  the  hel- 
metted  grenadiers  of  the  imperial 
guard,  at  once  apprised  the  British 
resident  of  what  had  happened.  When 
he  landed,  he  found  the  mother  and 
sister  of  Buonaparte  in  a  well-painted 
agony  of  anxiety  about  the  fate  of 
their  emperor,  of  whom  they  affected 
to  know  nothing,  except  that  he  bad 
steered  towards  the  coast  of  Barbary. 
They  appeared  extremely  desirous  to 
detain  Sir  Niel  Campbell  on  shore. 
Resisting  their  entreaties,  and  repell¬ 
ing  the  more  pressing  arguments  of 
the  governor,  who  seemed  somewhat 
disposed  to  use  force  to  prevent  him 
from  reimbarking.  Sir  Niel  Campbell 
regained  his  vessel,  and  set  sail  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  adventurer.  But  it  was  too 
late ;  they  only  attained  a  distant  sight 
of  the  flotilla,  after  Buonaparte  and 
his  forces  had  landed. 

In  their  passage  the  adventurers 
made  a  narrow  escape,  as  they  fell  in 
with  a  royal  French  frigate.  The  sol¬ 
diers  on  board  of  the  Inconstant  were 
commanded  to  put  off  their  caps  and 
lie  down  upon  the  deck,  wbiW  the 
captain  of  the  brig  exchanged  some 
questions  of  ordinary  civility  with  the 
captain  of  the  frigate,  to  whom  he 
chanced  to  be  known.  This  done, 
each  vessel  followed  her  own  course, 
and  Buonaparte,  on  the  Ist  of  March, 
found  himself  once  more  on  the  coast 
of  France,  off  Frejus,  in  the  gulf  of  St 
Juan.  Here,  in  token  of  his  resumed 
pretensions  to  the  throne  of  France, 
he  caused  his  attendants  and  soldiers 
assume  the  tri-coloured  cockade, 
and  throw  into  the  sea  those  which 
they  had  worn  in  Elba.  This  was 
done  with  shouts  of  Vive  f  Empereur ; 
and  under  these  colours  and  auspices 
they  commenced  their  disembarkap 
tion. 

It  seemed  essential  to  the  success 
of  an  enterprise,  which  rested  entirely 
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on  popular  opinion,  that  all  its  first 
steps  shouKl  be  prosperous;  but  this 
H’as  not  the  c;ise :  A  party  of  twenty- 
five  men,  disembarked  as  a  forlorn 
hope  to  possess  themselves  of  Antibes, 
were  arrested  by  General  Corsin, 
the  commandant  of  the  place-  The 
Elbese  officer,  in  an  atten)pt  to  es¬ 
cape,  precipitated  himself  into  the 
ditch  of  the  fort,  and  broke  his  back. 
Such  another  example  of  fidelity  to 
the  Bourbons  as  that  of  Corsin,  would 
have  entirely  ruined  the  expedition 
of  the  Emperor  of  Elba,  but  he  hasten¬ 
ed  to  seek  out  men  with  minds  better 
prepared  to  receive  him.  The  ge¬ 
neral  disembarkment  took  place  at 
Cannes,  about  five  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  adventurers  instantly  com¬ 
menced  their  march,  with  a  band  of 
scarce  a  thousand  men,  into  the  heart 
of  a  kingdom,  from  which  their 
leader  had  been  so  lately  expelled 
with  execration,  and  where  his  rival 
enjoyed  in  undisturbed  peace  a  here¬ 
ditary  throne.  The  people  of  the 
country  looked  on  them  with  doubt¬ 
ful  and  wondering  eyes,  fearful  alike 
to  hail  them  as  friends,  or  to  resist 
them  as  invaders ;  lor  if,  on  the  one 
hand,  appearances  seemed  to  declare 
the  attempt  desperate,  on  the  other, 
the  very  fact  of  its  being  adventured, 
in  despite  of  these  appearances,  shew¬ 
ed  that  Buonaparte  had  some  secret 
grounds  for  confidence-  In  their  first 
marches  they  were  avoided  by  all  who 
had  property  or  reputation  to  risk. 
No  proprietors  appeared,  no  clergy, 
no  public  functionaries.  Some  of  the 
lower  order  of  peasants  assembled  and 
shouted  Vive  /’Em^reur,  won  by  the 
daring  and  romantic  circumstances  of 
the  undertaking;  but  there  was  no¬ 
thing  which  seemed  to  give  the  en- 
terprize  the  solidity  of  well-grounded 
hope.  From  Cannes  they  marched 
to  Grasse  without  halting,  and  leaving 


at  Grasse  six  field-pieces,  which  re¬ 
tarded  their  march,  pressed  forward 
to  Cerenon,  where  they  made  a  halt 
on  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  March, 
after  a  march  of  twenty  leagues.  The 
marches  of  the  two  succeeding  days 
brought  Napoleon  into  Dauphin^, 
called  the  cradle  of  the  revolution, 
and  of  all  the  provinces  of  France 
most  pirtial  to  its  tenets  and  its  he¬ 
roes.  Here  the  resort  to  Buonaparte 
became  more  general,  and  the  accla¬ 
mations  ot  welcome  more  decided.  In 
the  district  cf  the  Lower  Alps,  as  the 
Moniteur  afterwards  informed  the 
public,  the  peasants  thronged  from 
every  quarter,  and  testified  tlieir  joy 
with  an  energy  which  left  no  doubt 
of  its  sincerity,  btill,  however,  those 
who  hailed  the  march  with  accla¬ 
mations,  were  persons  of  the  lowest 
ranks.  All  who  had  anything  to  ha¬ 
zard  stood  al.tof  and  waited  the  event. 

Buonaparte  was  fust  approaching  a 
point  where  he  must  come  into  colli¬ 
sion  with  a  considerable  body  of 
troops  ;  for  the  government,  long  and 
late  in  taking  the  alarm,  had  at  length 
received  intelligence,  or  rather  had 
listened  to  that  which  facts  forced 
upon  them,  and  were  adopting  mea¬ 
sures  to  defeat  his  enterprise,  and  di¬ 
recting  tbrees  against  the  invader. 

Among  all  the -wonderful  circum¬ 
stances  attending  this  singular  revo¬ 
lution,  the  stupid  insensibility  of  the 
royal  ministers  to  the  imminent  dan¬ 
ger  in  which  they  were  involved,  is 
by  far  the  most  remarkable.  Repeat¬ 
ed  intimations  of  the  conspiracy  (a 
cons()iracy  embracing  so  wide  a  circle 
could  hardly  be  kept  secret)  had  been 
ofiered  to  the  government.  Yet  while 
tlte  opposite  taction  were  so  well  in¬ 
formed,  that  a  public  journal(LrJVa/nc 
Jaune)  actually  alluded  enigmatically 
to  Buonaparte’s  landing  at  Cannes* 
on  the  very  day  when  it  took  place, 


*  It  was  thus  expressed,  “  Our  corresiXMident  writes  to-day  with  a  pen  made  of 
•ane  {plume  dc  Canne,)  to-aiorrow  he  will  write  with  a  goose-quill.” 
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repeated  informations  dispatched  to 
the  Abb^  Montesquieu  by  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Boutbillier,  prefect  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Var,  haa  no  force  to  com¬ 
pel  the  attention  of  the  minister  in 
whose  cabinet  the  dispatches  were 
found  unopened.  In  the  mean  while, 
large  bodies  of  troops  had  received 
orcMrs  from  Sojilt,  the  minister  at 
war,  to  move  towards  Grenoble.  In 
the  defence  which  this  officer  after¬ 
wards  published,  he  allows  that  this 
circumstance,  joined  with  the  subse¬ 
quent  defection  of  those  troops,  which 
seemed,  as  it  were,  thrown  into  Buo¬ 
naparte’s  way  on  purpose  that  they 
might  join  him,  must  necessarily  ex¬ 
cite  doubts  on  the  purity  of  his  in¬ 
tentions.  But  he  alleges  that  the 
cause  of  these  movements  was  a  re¬ 
quest  from  Talleyrand,  then  repre¬ 
sentative  of  France  at  the  Congress, 
that  an  army  of  SO, 000  or40,000  men 
should  be  formed  in  the  south,  be¬ 
tween  Lyons  and  Cbamberri,  in  order 
that  the  kingdom’s  state  of  military 
preparation  might  authorise  the  high 
language  he  had  begun  to  hold  to  the 
other  powers.  If  this  excuse  was 
more  than  a  mere  pretext,  Soult  un¬ 
intentionally  served  Buonaparte  as  ef¬ 
fectually  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  se¬ 
cret  of  the  conspiracy ;  for  the  num¬ 
ber,  the  appointments,  and,  above  all, 
the  spirit,  both  of  soldiers  and  officers, 
were  such  as  exactly  suited  his  pur¬ 
poses.  The  same  day  brought  to  Pa¬ 
ris  an  account  of  these  military  dis¬ 
positions,  with  the  astounding  intelli¬ 
gence  that  Buonaparte  had  landed  at 
Cannes.  All,  therefore,  rested  on  the 
temper  of  these  troops.  If  zealous  in 
the  rc^al  cau^e,  they  were  ten  times 
more  than  sufficient  to  crush  Buona¬ 
parte’s  project  in  the  bud ;  if  they 
proved  disloyal,  they  might  afford  him 
almost  the  certain  means  of  accom¬ 


plishing  it  witli  safety.  Tliere  was  a 
strong  garrison  at  Grenoble,  which 
Buonaparte  now  approached.  All 
seemed  to  turn  upon  the  manner  in 
which  these  troops  should  conduct 
themselves. 

The  commandant  of  Grenoble  was 
General  Marchand,  a  loyal  and  brave 
man.  The  Mareschahdc-camp  Des 
Villiers,  who  commanded  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  town  of  Cbamberri,  had  just¬ 
ly  the  same  character.  His  force  had 
been  augmented  on  the  7tli  of  March 
by  the  junction  of  the  seventh  regi¬ 
ment  of  the  line,  under  their  colonel. 
La  Bedoyere.  This  man  had  scarce  at¬ 
tained  the  age  of  twenty-nine ;  he 
was  distinguiwed  for  personal  grace 
and  military  accomplishment.  His 
birth  was  noble;  and  the  romantic 
misfortunes  of  some  of  his  ancestors 
had  already  furnished  a  subject  for  a 
fictitious  narrative,*  to  which  his  own 
story  might  make  a  melancholy  sequel. 
Married  to  a  lady  of  the  family  of  Da- 
mas,  distinguished  for  nobility  alike 
and  loyalty,  La  Bedoyere  had  availed 
himself  of  their  interest  to  obtain  the 
command  which  he  now  held  in  the 
army^  and  his  wife’s  relations  had  be¬ 
come  guarantees  to  the  king  for  the 
loyalty  of  their  relative.  With  all 
these  motives  for  maintaining  his  al¬ 
legiance,  La  Bedoyere  had  engaged 
frankly  and  deeply  in  the  conspiracy, 
seduced  by  the  military  talents  of 
Buonaparte,  and  the  distinctions  which 
he  had  formerly  received  from  him. 
He  entered  into  the  treason  with  all  the 
boiling  audacity  of  his  character,  and 
came  prepared  to  be  the  first  in  the  path 
of  apostacy.  He  had  secretly  brought 
with  his  regiment,  when  it  marched 
from  Cbamberri,  one  of  those  eagles, 
which,  like  that  of  Marius  worship¬ 
ped  by  Catiline,  had  been  reverently 
preserved  to  be,  on  some  fitting  occa- 


*  See  a  romance  by  Amaud  de  Baculier,  entitled  Le  Epoux  Malbereuz,  ou  L’His- 
loire  de  Monsieur  et  Mademoiselle  La  Bedoyere,”  printed  at  the  Hague  iu  1773. 
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8ion,the  type  and  banner  of  revolt  and  berri,  had  reached  Grenoble  on  the 
civil  war.  *  He  waa  also  provided  morning  of  the  Ttb,  with  hia  brigade 
with  national  cockades,  which  were  of  four  battalions,  and  was  disposing 
concealed  within  the  hollow  of  the  his  troops  for  the  defence  of  the 
drums.  Buonaparte  had  held  repeat-  place,  when  two  battalions  of  the  7th 
ed  communications  with  this  officer-  r^ment,  commanded  by  La  Be- 
by  means  of  Cambrone,  and  all  was  doyere,  left  the  town  without  orders, 
prepared  for  the  part  he  was  to  play  and  took  the  road  for  Gap,  where 
on  this  important  occasion.  Napoleon  was  quartered.  No  sooner 

'ilie  first  meeting  betwixt  Buona-  were  they  beyond  the  gates,  than 
parte  and  the  soldiers  ef  Louis  took  they  displayed  the  eagle,  mounted 
place  near  the  village  of  Mure,  where  the  tri-coloured  cockades,  fired  their 
the  outposts  of  the  garrison  of  Gre-  pieces  iir  the  air,  and  shouted,  Vive 
noble  were  posted.  The  adventurer  VEntpereur  !  Des  Villiers  pursued  and 
advanced  towards  them,  accompanied  overtook  them,  compelling  such  strag- 
only  by  an  aid-de-camp,  and  two  or  glers  as  he  met  to  return  to  the  town, 
three  officers ;  the  soldiers  kept  their  At  the  head  of  the  regiment  he  found 
ranks,  but  seemed  irresolute.  **  He  Colonel  La  Bedoyere,  leading  it  on 
that  would  slay  his  emperor,**  said  with  his  sword  drawn.  He  urged  him 
Napoleon,  advancing  and  opening  his  to  return,  in  the  name  of  his  family, 
bosom,  **  let  him  now  act  his  plea-  king,  country,  and  honour.  The  in¬ 
sure.”  The  appeal  was  irresistible—  fatuated  young  man  only  replied  by 
the  soldiers  threw  down  their  arms,  asserting  his  determination  to  join  the 
crowded  around  the  general  who  had  emperor;  and  Des  Villiers,  after  ha¬ 
led  them  so  often  to  victory,  and  ving  discharged  his  duty  to  the  ut- 
sheuted,  with  one  voice,  Vive  tEmpe-  terroost,  was  compelled  to  return  a- 
reur!  This  scene  was  doubtless  so  lone  to  Grenoble.  General  March- 
prepared  as  to  ensure  the  probability  and  attempted  in  vain  to  find  support 
of  its  passing  with  safety  to  Buena-  among  the  remaining  soldiery,  for  the 
pane’s  person ;  but,  allowing  all  pos-  wavering  were  determined,  and  the 
sible  precautions  to  have  been  taken  timid  confirmed,  by  the  decided  step 
by  the  disaffected  officers  in  seducing  of  La  Bedoyere.  Buonaparte  was  af- 
men  of  kindred  feelings,  so  many  ready  in  the  suburbs;  the  gate  of 
chances  might  have  deranged  their  Bonne  was  forced  open  to  make  way 
calculations,  that  Napoleon  must  not  for  him,  the  keys  having  been  secured 
be  denied  the  credit  of  having  gone  by  the  commandant;— he  entered  the 
through  this  trying  scene  with  ventu-  place  amid  the  shouts  of  the  soldiers 
rous  courage  and  decision.  The  sol-  and  the  rabble ;  the  garrison  destined 
diers  instantly  united  their  ranks  with  to  oppose  him  became  his  own  troops, 
those  of  Elba,  and  continued  to  ad-  and  General  Marchand  his  prisoner, 
vance  towards  Grenoble,  whence  fresh  Ashamed,  however,  to  treat  him  harsh- 
reinforcements  had  already  sallied  to  ly,  and  sensible  of  the  advantage  his 
join  them.  cause  would  derive  from  a  shew  ef 

Des  Villiers,  commandant  of  Cham-  clemency,  he  dismissed  Gen.  March* 

*  The  classical  reader  cannot  have  forgotten  the  passage  in  Cicero’s  Oration  against 
Catiline,  in  which  this  eagle  is  mentioned,  **  Sciam  a  quo  aquilum  iltam  argtnteam, 
quam  tibi,  ac  tuit  omnibus  pemiciosam  eue  confido  et  funestam  futuram  ;  cui  domi  tue 
sacrarium  scelerum  tuorum  comtitutum /uit,  sciam  esse  pramissam  f  Tu  ut  ilia  diutius 
carere  possis,  quam  venerari,  ad  cadem  projiciscens,  solcbas  ^  a  cujus  altaribus  sape  islam 
dexteram  impiam  ad  neem  civium  transtuUsti  V* 
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and  with  a  compliment  to  his  fidelity. 
The  magistrates  urg^  the  hero  of 
the  day  to  take  up  his  abode  in  the 
house  of  the  mayor,  but  be  conceived 
he  owed  that  distinction  to  an  inn 
called  the  Three  Dolphins,  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  which,  Labarre,  had  served  for¬ 
merly  in  bis  corps  of  guards.  In  this 
place  the  members  of  the  conspiracy 
had  held  many  private  meetings ;  and, 
in  the  month  of  January  preceding,  *it 
was  said  Bertrand  had  b^n  his  guest, 
disguised  as  a  waggoner,  upon  a  secret 
expedition  from  the  Isle  of  Elba. 
Grenoble,  thus  fallen,  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  a  small  army  of  nearly 
three  thousand  men  of  all  arms,  with 
a  considerable  train  ef  artillery,  and 
corresponding  magazines  of  ammuni¬ 
tion,  which*,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
had  been  deposited  in  that  town  m 
order  that  they  might  augment  his  re¬ 
sources. 

All,  meanwhile,  was  bustle  and 
confusion  at  Paris.  The  first  news  of 
Buonaparte’s  arrival  on  the  coast  of 
Provence,  reached  Paris  the  day  be¬ 
fore  he  occupied  Grenoblernnd  hke  a 
distant  peal  of  thunder  in  a  serene  day, 
rather  excited  surprise  and  curiosity 
than  apprehension.  But  when  it  was 
known  that  he  had  traversed  the  coun¬ 
try  with  his  handful  of  men  without 
semblance  of  opposition,  mens*  minds 
became  agitat^  with  the  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  some  strange  and  combined 
treason.  That  the  Bourbons  might 
not  be  wanting  to  their  own  cause, 
Monsieur,  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
set  instantly  out  for  Lyons,  to  make 
head  against  the  invader  in  the  south, 
and  the  Duke  D'Angouleme,  who 
was  at  Bourdeaux,  had  instructions  to 
repair  to  Nismes.  Meanwhile,  the 
spirit  of  the  better  orders  of  the  le¬ 
gislative  bodies,  and  of  the  national 
guards,  seemed  to  be  roused,  and  to 
express  itself  decidedly  in  favour  of 
Louis  XVIII.  The  Count  de  Vio- 
menil,  a  royalist,  and  the  Count  de 
Latour-Maubourg,  a  constitutionalist, 


each  enrolled  a  corps  of  royal  volun¬ 
teers,  which  were  speedily  filled  up. 
The  ancient  noblesse  hastened  to  afo 
fer  their  services  to  augment  the 
household  troops ;  and  the  temporary 
enthusiasm  in  mvour  of  the  Bourbons 
rose  so  high,  that  a  female  exclaimed 
on  the  staircase  of  the  Tuilleries,  as 
the  king  shewed  himself  to  the  assem¬ 
bled  multitude,  **  If  Louis  has  not  men 
enough  to  fight  for  him,  let  him  sum¬ 
mon  to  arms  the  widows  and  childless 
mothers  whom  the  usurper  has  ren¬ 
dered  miserable."  An  appeal,  drawn 
up  by  Benjamin  Constant,  was  re¬ 
markable  for  the  eloquence  which  it 
breathed,  as  well  as  for  the  subsequent 
conduct  of  the  author.  It  placed  in 
the  most  striking  light  the  contrast 
between  the  lawful  government  of  a 
constitutional  monarch,  and  the  usurp- 
ation  of  an  Attila,  or  Genghis,  who 
governed  only  by  the  sword  of  his 
Mamelukes.  It  reminded  France  of 
the  general  detestation  with  which 
Buonaparte  had  been  expelled,  and 
proclaimed  them  to  be  the  scorn  of 
Europe,  should  they  again  stretch 
their  hands  voluntarily  to  the  shackles 
which  they  had  burst  and  hurled  from 
them.  All  Frenchmen  were  sum¬ 
moned  to  arms,  more  especially  those 
to  whom  liberty  was  dear;  for  in  the 
triumph  of  Buonaparte  it  must  find  its 
grave  forever.—**  With  Louis,**  said 
the  address,  **  was  peace  and  happi¬ 
ness  ; — ^with  Buonaparte,  war,  misery, 
and  desolation." 

It  was  resolved  to  form  a  camp  at 
Melun  for  the  protection  of  the  capi¬ 
tal.  Meanwhile,  Buonaparte  was  de¬ 
clared  an  outlaw  by  the  royal  procla¬ 
mation;  addresses  poured  in  to  the  king 
from  every  quarter;  the  diplomatic 
body  of  ambassadors  and  envoys  of  fo¬ 
reign  powers  hastened  to  assure  him 
of  the  amity  and  friendly  disposition 
of  their  sovereigns ;  and  the  most  ani¬ 
mating  proclamations  called  on  the 
people  and  army  to  rally  around  the 
sovereign.  Distrust,  however,  speedi- 
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ly  followed  on  learning  the  defiM^ion 
at  Grenoble,  and  Soult,  the  minbter 
at  war,  was  its  first  object.  It  was  re¬ 
marked,  that  the  arrangement  of  the 
troops  in  the  south  had  been  such  as 
li«d  completely  answered  Buonaparte’s 
plan.  It  was  remembered  that  Soult 
nad  precipitated  the  king  upon  the 
affair  ol  Excelman,  which  his  prede¬ 
cessor  had  hushed  up,  and  that  many 
of  bis  words  and  actions  were  particu¬ 
larly  calculated  to  disgust  the  officers 
on  half-pay,  to  whom,  when  they  be¬ 
came  clamorous  in  their  petitions,  he 
used  to  recommebd  to  go  and  drown 
themselves.  Yet  now,  one  of  the 
same  minister’s  favourite  resources  was 
to  call  out  these  very  half-pay  officers, 
as  if,  having  first  rendered  them  tlie 
king’s  enemies  by  his  conduct,  be  was 
determined  they  should  not  want  tlie 
means  and  opportunity  of  acting  ef¬ 
fectually  to  his  ruin.  Having  heard 
that  there  was  a  design  to  impeach 
him  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
Soult  took  the  measure  of  resigning 
his  situation  of  minister,  and  offered 
his  sword  to  the  king,  with  the  port¬ 
folio  of  his  office.  Louis  accepted  his 
resignation  with  apparent  reluctance, 
for  It  might  have  ^en  dangerous  to 
express  doubts  of  the  fidelity  of  a  po¬ 
pular  general  at  this  trying  crisis,  and 
returned  his  sword  with  expressions  of 
confidence,  to  which  the  marshal  pro¬ 
bably  listened  with  haughty  indiffe¬ 
rence  and  contempt.  .Tlie  port-folio 
of  the  war-minister  was  given  to  Clerk, 
(called  Duke  of  Feltre)  a  more  wor¬ 
thy  man,  though  less  known  as  a  sol¬ 
dier  than  his  predecessor.  To  accept 
a  situation  so  responsible  at  a  moment 
of  such  danger,  and  on  such  brief 
warning,  was  in  itself  an  act  of  loyal 
devotion,  with  which  every  action  of 
the  new  minister  corresponded.  Daily 
instances  now  occurred  to  shew  the 
danger  of  the  task  he  had  undertaken. 

Measures  had  been  concerted  among 
the  conspirators  that  the  troops  in  the 


north  of  France  might  be  induced  to 
declare  for  Buonaparte,  whilst  thoM 
in  Dauphin^  joined  his  standard.  The 
principal  agents  in  this  quarter  were 
the  dishonoured  Lefebre  Desnouet- 
tes,  (knowrn  in  England  by  his  breach 
of  parole)  and  General  Allemand, 
with  his  brother.  Had  this  part  of 
the  scheme  succeeded  like  the  others, 
the  person  of  Louis  must  have  fallen 
into  the  power  of  his  enemy,  since  his 
retreat  to  Belgium,  which  he  after¬ 
wards  accomplished  with  difficulty, 
would  have  been  totally  intercepted. 
On  the  10th  of  March,  Lefebre,  arri¬ 
ving  from  Lisle  at  Cambray,  announ¬ 
ced  to  his  regiment  of  chasseurs  the 
royal  orders  that  they  should  advance 
to  Compeigne.  Various  occurrences 
on  the  route  tended  to  excite  the  sus¬ 
picions  of  Baron  Lyons,  the  major, 
and  other  officers ;  and  on  their  arri¬ 
val  at  Compeigne,  they  compelled 
their  commanding  officer  to  throw  off 
the  mask,  and  announce  bis  intention 
to  lead  them  over  to  the  emperor. 
The  officers  refused  to  listen  to  his  ar¬ 
guments,  And  Lefebre  was  obliged  to 
make  a  hasty  escape  from  the  arrest 
with  which  uey  threatened  him.  The 
plan  of  General  Allemand  correspond¬ 
ed  with  that  of  Lefebre.  Six  thou¬ 
sand  men  of  the  garrison  of  Lisle  were 
put  in  motion  by  forged  orders,  under 
pretext  that  there  was  an  insurrec¬ 
tion  at  Paris.  This  part  of  the  con¬ 
spiracy  was  deranged  by  the  accident¬ 
al  arrival  of  Marechal  Mortier,  who, 
meeting  the  troops  on  the  marcb^  de¬ 
tected  and  defeated  the  conspiracy. 
The  two  Allemands  fled,  but  were  ta¬ 
ken  by  the  police.  To  have  executed 
them  instantly  as  traitors,  might  have 
struck  terror  into  such  as  wavered  in 
their  allegiance ;  but  the  ministers 
dared  not  venture  on  a  measure  of 
such  energy. 

Meanwhile  the  enemy,  although  the 
northern  conspiracy  had  failed,  be¬ 
came  more  formidable  every  day. 
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When  Monsieur  and  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  arrived  at  Lyons,  where  they 
were  joined  by  Marechal  Macdonald, 
they  used  every  effort  to  awaken  a 
spirit  of  loyalty  among  the  troops 
and  people.  I'he  national  guard  seem* 
ed  favourably  disposed,  but  the  mob 
of  the  large  suburb  of  La  Guillotiere, 
where  the  lower  order  of  manufactu* 
rers  dwelt,  openly  raised  the  cry  of 
Vive  PEtnpereur.  The  troops  of  the 
line  were  mournful  and  silent ;  and 
to  the  personal  appeals  which  Mon* 
sieur  made  to  individuals  among 
them,  they  answered  plainly,  that  they 
would  not  fight  against  their  ancient 
commander.  **  You,  at  least,"  said 
Monsieur,  addressing  himself  tp  a  sol* 
dier,  scarred  with  marks  of  combat, 
and  wearing  three  badges  of  military 
distinction, — “  You,  at  least,  as  be¬ 
comes  a  brave  Frenchman,  will  cry 
Vive  te  RoiV‘  **  I  will  not,”  answer¬ 
ed  the  veteran  sternly,—**  not  a  sol¬ 
dier  here  will  6ght  against  their  fa¬ 
ther. — I  will  cry  Vive  I’Empereurr 
While  matters  were  in  this  sute,  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  enemy  ap¬ 
proached  the  suburbs.  Marechal 
Macdonald  marched  against  them  with 
two  battalions,  and  occupied  the  bridge 
which  divides  the  city  from  the  sub¬ 
urb  La  Guillotiere.  But  on  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  Napoleon,  Macdunald’stroops 
broke  their  ranks,  and  deserted  their 
leader,  so  soon  as  they  beheld  the 
well-known  eagles  and  the  tri-colour¬ 
ed  cockades  of  Buonaparte’s  follow¬ 
ers.  After  exerting  every  effort  tp 
bring  back  his  soldiers  to  better  sen¬ 
timents,  and  having  very  nearly  be¬ 
come  their  prisoner  in  the  attempt, 
the  marechal  carried  back  news  to  the 
princes  that  all  was  lost.  The  temper 
of  the  troops  which  remained  in  the 
city  was  the  same,  or  even  worse, 
than  that  ot  the  battalions  which  Mac¬ 
donald  had  led  forward,  and  Monsieur 
bad  no  alternative  but  a  speedy  and 
almost  a  solitary  flight.  The  ancient 


capital  of  the  Gauls,  with  its  weakh, 
population,  military  stores,  and  mate¬ 
rials  of  every  kind,  was  abandoned  to 
the  invader,  who  entered  amid  the 
shouts  of  Vive  I'Empereur^  and  might 
now  be  said,  for  the  first  time,  to  head 
an  army,  whose  numerical  strength, 
though  it  did  not  exceed  seven  thou¬ 
sand  men,  bore  some  proportion  to  his 
high  pretensions.  In  public  opinion 
he  was  yet  more  formidable,  since  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  af¬ 
ter  their  utmost  elibrts,  having  been 
completely  foiled,  saw  themselves  obli¬ 
ged  to  retreat  before  him.  All  hope 
was  now  over  that  the  invader  could 
be  destroyed  by  a  single  blow,  and 
the  most  sanguine  royalists  saw  before 
them  the  bloody  and  doubtful  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  civil  war.  Ma^on,  Chalons, 
Dijon,  and  almost  all  Burgundy  fol¬ 
lowed  the  example  of  Lyons,  and  de¬ 
clared  for  the  emperor.  On  the  other 
hand,  Provence,  animated  with  the 
same  spirit  which  pervaded  the  town 
of  Marseilles,  raised  troops  in  the  royal 
name ;  and  the  south  of  France,  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  example  of  Bourdeaux, 
seemed  to  espouse  the  same  cause. 

At  Lyons  Buonaparte  made  a  pause, 
and  was  joined  by  some  of  the  civili¬ 
ans  of  his  party,  while  he  received 
communications  and  assurances  of  fi¬ 
delity  from  others,  in  the  course  of 
his  rapid  march,  his  guards  had  dis¬ 
persed  an  address,  in  their  own  name, 
to  their  ancient  companions  in  arms, 
and  others,  in  tlie  name  of  their  mas¬ 
ter,  addressed  to  the  army  and  to  the 
people.  They  were  ot  a  martial  cha¬ 
racter, — spoke  of  recovering  the  glory 
of  France,  and  promised  that  victory 
should  march  at  the  charging  step, 
and  the  eagle,  with  the  national  co¬ 
lours,  fly  from  steeple  to  steeple,  even 
to  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame.  It  was 
now  necessary  to  give  to  his  cause 
such  a  colour  as  should  have  a  shade 
of  civil  right  as  well  as  of  military 
power.  He  conunenced  the  organi-. 
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zation  of  his  government  and  admi*  eighth  and  laat  decree  was  the  most 
nUtration.  Cambaceres  was  named  important  of  all.  Under  pretence  that 
minister  of  justice;  Carnot,  of  the  in-  emigrants  who  had  borne  arms  against 
terior ;  Fouch6,  of  the  police ;  and  Da-  France  had  been  introduced  into  the 
voust,  minister  at  war.  Decrees  upon  body  of  the  peers,  and  that  the  Cham* 
decrees  issued  forth  with  a  rapidity  ber  of  Deputies  had  already  sate  for 
which  shewed  how  Buonaparte  had  the  legal  time,  it  dissolved  both  Cham- 
employed  those  studious  hours  at  El-  bers,  and  convoked  the  Electoral  Col- 
ba,  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  leges  of  the  Empire,  in  order  that  they 
dedicated  to  the  composition  of  his  might  hold,  in  the  ensuing  month  of 
Memoirs.  They  ran  in  the  name  of  May,  an  extraordinary  assembly  of 
Napoleon,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Em-  the  Champ-de-Mai.  This  convocation, 
peror  of  France,  and  were  dated  on  for  which  the  inventor  found  a  name 
the  1 3th  of  March,  although  not  pro-  in  the  history  of  the  ancient  Franks, 
mulgated  until  the  21st  of  that  month,  was  to  have  two  objects:  First,  to 

I  The  first  of  these  decrees  abro^ted  all  make  such  alterations  and  reforma- 

changes  in  the  courts  of  justice  and  tions  in  the  constitution  of  the  empire 
I  tribunals  which  had  taken  place  du-  as  circumstances  should  render  advi- 

ring  the  absence  of  Napoleon.  These-  sable.  Secondly,  to  assist  at  the  co- 
cond  displaced  all  officers  belonging  to  ronation  of  the  Empress  and  of  the 
the  class  of  emigrants,  and  introduced  King  of  Rome, 
into  the  army  by  the  king.  The  third  We  cannot  pause  to  criticize  these 
'suppressed  the  order  of  St  Louis,  the  various  enactments.  In  general,  how- 
white  flag  and  cockade,  and  other  ever,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  they 
I  royal  emblems,  and  restored  the  three-  were  admirably  calculated  to  serveNa- 

coloured  banner,and  the  imperial  sym-  poleon's  cause.  They  flattered  the  ar- 
f  bols  of  Buonaparte’s  authority.  The  my,  and  at  the  same  time  heated  their 

same  decree  abolished  the  Swiss  guard  resentment  against  the  emigrants,  by 
and  the  household  troops  of  the  king,  insinuating  that  they  had  been  sa- 
The  fourth  sequestered  the  effects  of  crificed  by  Louis  to  the  interest  of 
tlie  Bourbons.  And  a  similar  ordinance  these  his  followers.  They  held  out 
,  sequestered  the  restored  property  of  to  the  republicans  a  speedy  pro^>ect 

emigrant  families,  and  was  so  artfully  of  confisrations,  proscriptions,  and  re¬ 
worded  as  to  represent  great  changes  volutions  of  government ;  while  the 

I  of  property  having  taken  place  in  this  imperialists  were  gratified  with  a  view 

manner.  The  fifth  decree  of  Lyons  of  ample  funds  for  pensions,  offices, 

suppressed  the  ancient  nobility  and  and  honorary  decorations.  To  the 

feudal  titles,  and  formally  confirmed  proprietors  of  national  domains  was 

proprietors  of  national  domains  in  promised  security,  to  the  Parisians, 

their  possessions.  The  sixth  declared  the  spectacle  of  the  Chanq>-de-Mai ;  , 

!  sentence  of  banishment  against  all  and  to  all  France,  peace  and  tranquil- 

!  emigrants  not  erased  from  the  list  pre-  lity,  since  the  arrival  of  the  empress 

Ivious  to  the  accession  of  the  Bourbons,  and  her  son,  so  confidently  asserted  to 
to  which  was  added  confiscation  of  be  at  hand,  must  be  considered  as  a 

their  property.  The  seventh  respect-  pledge  of  the  friendship  of  Austria, 

ed  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  resto-  Kussia  was  also  said  to  be  friendly  to 

red  that  order  in  every  respect  as  it  Napoleon,  and  the  conduct  of  Alex- 

had  existed  under  the  emperor,  uni-  ander  toward  the  members  of  Buona- 

I  ting  to  its  funds  the  confiscated  reve-  parte’s  family  was  boldly  appealed  to 

^  nues  of  the  order  of  St  Louis.  The  as  evidence  of  the  fact.  England,  it 
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was  said,  befriended  him,  else  bow 
could  he  have  escaped  from  an  isle 
surrounded  bj  her  naval  force?  Prus¬ 
sia,  therefore,  alone,  might  be  hostile 
and  unappeased;  but,  unsupported  by 
the  other  belligerent  powers,  Prussia 
must  remain  passive,  or  would  soon 
be  reduced  to  reason.  The  very  plea¬ 
sure  in  mortifying  one,  at  least,  of  the 
late  victors  of  Paris,  gave  a  zest  and 
poignancy  to  the  revolution,  which  the 
concurrence  of  tlie  other  great  states 
would,  according  to  Buonaparte,  ren- 
de^  easy  and  peaceful.  Such  news 
were  carefully  disseminated  through 
France  by  Buonaparte’s  adherents. 
They  preceded  his  march,  and  prepa¬ 
red  the  minds  of  men  to  receive  him 
as  their  destined  master. 

On  the  ISth,  Buonaparte  recom¬ 
menced  his  journey,  and,  advancing 
through  Ma9on,  Chalons,  and  Dijon, 
he  reached  Auxerre  on  the  17th 
March.  His  own  mode  of  travelling 
rather  resembled  that  of  a  prince, 
who,  weary  of  the  fatigue  of  state, 
wishes  to  extricate  himself  as  much  as 
possible  from  its  trammels,  than  that 
of  an  adventurer  coming  at  the  bead 
of  an  army  of  insurgents  to  snatch  a 
crown  from  the  head  of  a  lawful  mo¬ 
narch  who  wore  it.  He  travelled  se¬ 
veral  hours  in  advance  of  his  army, 
often  without  any  guard,  or,  at  most, 
attended  only  by  a  few  Polish  lancers. 
The  country  through  which  he  jour- 
nied  was  favourable  to  his  pretensions. 
It  had  been  severely  treated  by  the 
allies  during  the  military  manoeuvres 
of  the  last  campaign,  and  the  dislike 
of  the  suffering  inhabitants  extended 
itself  to  the  family  who  had  mounted 
the  throne  by  the  influence  of  these 
strangers.  When,  therefore,  they  saw 
the  late  emperor  among  them  alone, 
without  guards,  enquiring,  with  his 
usual  appearance  of  active  interest, 
in^o  ^he  extent  of  their  losses,  and 
makingliberal  promises  to  repair  them, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  they  should  rather 


remember  the  battles  he  had  fought  in 
their  behalf  aninst  the  foreigners, 
than  think  on  the  probability  tl^  his 
presence  among  them  might  be  the 
precursor  of  a  second  invasion. 

The  revolutionary  fever  preceded 
Buonaparte  like  an  epidemic  disorder. 
The  l4th  regiment  of  lancers,  quar¬ 
tered  at  Auxerre,  trampled  under  foot 
the  white  cockade  at  the  first  signal ; 
the  sixth  regiment  of  lancers  decla¬ 
red  also  for  Napoleon,  and,  without 
waiting  for  orders,  drove  a  few  sol¬ 
diers  of  the  household  troops  from 
Montereau,  and  secured  that  import- 

of  the  Seine!  The  infectious  ium^r 
did  not,  however,  reach  the  clergy. 
The  Abbe  Viart,  vicar-general  of  the 
cathedral  of  Auxerre,  had  a  remarka¬ 
ble  interview  with  Buonaparte  at  t'^at 
place.  **  You  priests,"  said  Buona¬ 
parte,  **  are  all  factious."  **  I  know 
none  of  this  diocese,"  answered  the 
vicar-general,  **  who  deserve  such  a 
reproach."  The  peasantsdetest  you.” 
**  If  you  will  enquire  among  the  su¬ 
perior  classes  of  society,  you  will  find 
we  possess  their  confidence  and  es¬ 
teem.”  **  You  speak  of  nothing  but 
tithes.”  It  is,  perhaps,  the  first 
time,**  was  the  reply,  **  that  the  word 
has  been  menticmed  here,  and  it  does 
not  now  come  from  the  mouth  of  a 
priest."  **  Of  a  priest !”  said  Buona- 
parte ;  **  it  was  I  who  established  the 
fortune  of  the  priesthood."  **  The  be¬ 
nefit,”  replied  Viart,  **  should  not  be 
forgotten,  however  inadequate  that 
fortune  has  proved.**  **  They  have  as 
ample  provision  as  in  other  states  of 
Europe,**  rejoined  Napoleon.  “  In 
other  states,**  replied  Viart,  “  their 
appointments  may  be  aided  by  lo¬ 
cal  resources;  in  France,  as  is 'well 
known,  they  cannot.”  **  Priests  ought 
to  have  no  more ;  the  gospel  prescribes 
that  they  detach  their  thoughts  from 
worldly  things."  **  It  prescribes  the 
same  self-denial  to  all  men,"  replied 
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the  Abbe,  firmly;  **but  the  clergy 
would  not  complain  of  their  poverty, 
did  it  not  impede  their  usefulness 
among  the  rude  common  people,  who 
contemn  their  indigence.”  "  Enough, 
enough,”  said  Buonaparte ;  *'  retire.” 
At  tliis  angry  expression,  which  be 
accompanied  with  a  stamp,  the  vicar- 
gencral  signed  the  cross,  and,  saying 
**  Blessed  be  his  name  who  humbleth 
us,”  left  the  apartment.  Buonaparte 
was  speedily  consoled  for  the  inflexi¬ 
bility  of  the  churchman  by  a  most  re¬ 
markable  instance  of  defection  which 
took  place  ere  be  lefl  Auxerre. 

When  Louis  cast  his  eyes  around 
him  for  a  general  whose  interest  in 
the  hearts  of  the  soldiers  might  be 
opposed  to  that  of  Buon-'^^^arte,  the 
name  of  Ney  had  not  escaped  him. 
This  officer,  bred  to  the  trade  of  a 
cooper  in  the  little  village  of  Sarre 
Louis,  bad  elevated  himself,  by  his 
desperate  bravery  and  military  skill,  to 
the  rank  of  Mareschal,  Duke,  and 
Prince  of  Buonaparte's  empire.  He 
learned  the  rudiments  of  war  as  a 
partisan  in  a  regiment  of  hussars,  and 
retained,  through  his  whole  career,  a 
tincture  of  that  wild  service.  He  was 
licentiousincvery  particular,  but  brave 
to  the  most  determined  degree,  active, 
skilful,  unwearied,  and  ardent,  and  in¬ 
disputably  the  best  general  of  light 
troops  in  the  French  service.  His 
name  appears  in  the  most  brilliant 
campaigns  of  the  revolution ;  and 


in  Russia  his  gallantry  preserved  the 
reliques  of  Napoleon's  army  during 
their  disastrous  retreat,  particularly 
at  the  battle  of  Krasnoe.  On  that  oo 
casion  he  forced  his  way,  with  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  men,  through  such  dispropor- 
tioned  force  of  the  Russians,  that  he 
appeared  before  Buonaparte  when  all 
had  given  him  up  for  lost.  Napoleon 
threw  his  arms  around  his  neck,  and 
exclaimed,  that  he  no  longer  regret¬ 
ted  his  losses,  since  fortune  had  pre¬ 
served  his  dear  cousin,  the  undaunted 
Duke  of  Elchingen.  Since  the  acoes- 
sion  of  the  Bourbons,  Ney  bad  resided 
chiefly  at  his  country  seat  of  Cou- 
dreaux,  and  seemed  estranged  from 
the  court,  though  it  was  much  fre¬ 
quented  by  his  wife.*  Upon  the  land¬ 
ing  of  Buonaparte,  Ney  was  summon¬ 
ed  to  Paris  by  an  aid-de-camp  of  the 
minister  of  war.  On  the  7th  March 
he  had  a  personal  interview  with  Louis, 
and  expressed  himself  in  the  strong¬ 
est  terms  of  devotion  and  fidelity. 
The  Prince  de  Poix,  who  was  present 
at  the  interview,  dieposed  upon  the 
Marechafls  trial,  that,  in  answer  to 
the  king's  expression  that  he  relied 
on  his  devoted  faith,  Ney  stooped, 
and  kissed  with  emotion  the  hand 
which  Louis  held  out  to  him,  exclaim¬ 
ing,  ”  1  hope  to  bring  him  to  your  ma¬ 
jesty  in  a  cage  of  iron.f  His  destina¬ 
tion  was  to  command  an  army  of  re¬ 
serve,  which,  it  was  imagined,  his  inte¬ 
rest  with  the  troops  might  render  wor- 


•  Mademoiselle  Ney  was  the  second  daughter  of  Mademoiselle  Augui^,  waiting-wo¬ 
man  to  Marie  Antoinette,  and  so  faithful  to  her  mistress  that  she  precipitated  herself 
from  a  high  window  upon  hearing  of  the  queen’s  execution,  and  died  in  consequence. 
But  she  was  also  the  niece  of  a  certain  Mademoiselle  de  Ck>mpans,  who  kept  a  board¬ 
ing-school  near  St  Cloud,  an  institution  favourable,  it  was  said,  both  to  the  politics  and 
pleasures  of  Buonaparte. 

t  Ney,  upon  his  trial,  endeavoured  to  explain  away  this  phrase.  He  admitted  he  had 
said  something  about  an  iron  cage,  but  only  meant  that  Buonaparte  deserved  such  a  re¬ 
ward  for  his  temerity.  But  it  was  a  favourite  expression  with  the  Marecbal.  He  said 
to  Monsieur  Drangcs  de  Bourcia,  the  sub-prefect  of  Poligny,  that  Buonaparte  should 
be  attacked  like  a  wild  animal,  and  brought  in  a  cage  of  iron  to  Paris.  **  A  tumbril 
would  do  better,”  said  the  sub-prefect.  “  By  no  means,”  answered  Ney,  “  you  do  not 
understand  the  Parisians ;  they  must  have  a  $ighl  of  him  through  the  bara.’’^ 
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thy  of  tnut,  for  the  purpose  of  se* 
coodiog  the  eflbrU  of  Monsieur,  who 
had  just  departed  from  Lyons.  For 
this  purpose,  he  went  to  Besan^on, 
where,  on  the  11th  March,  he  learn* 
ed  the  occupation  of  Lyons  by  Buo¬ 
naparte,  and  the  defection  of  the 
troops  stationed  in  that  city.  He  con¬ 
tinue  to  assemble  troops  from  the 
various  nifghbouring  garrisons,  as  if  to 
assume  a  position  for  attacking  Buo¬ 
naparte  on  flank  and  rear  when  he 
should  move  forward  upon  Paris.  To 
those  who  objected  the  bad  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  soldiers,  and  remarked  that 
he  would  have  difficulty  in  inducing 
them  to  flght,  Ney  answered  determi¬ 
nedly,  *'  They  $}mU  fight ;  1  will  take 
a  musket  from  a  grenadier  and  begin 
theaction  myself ; — I  will  run  roy  sword 
to  the  hilt  in  the  first  who  hesitates  to 
follow  my  example.*’  To  the ‘minis¬ 
ter  at  war  he  wrote,  that  all  were  daz¬ 
zled  by  the  activity  and  rapid  pro- 
greas  of  the  invader ;  that  the  invader 
was  favoured  by  the  common  people 
and  the  soldiers,  but  that  the  officers 
and  civil  authorities  were  loyal,  and 
he  still  hoped  **to  see  a  fortunate  close 
of  this  mad  enterprize.”  In  the  night 
between  the  ISth  and  Hth,  he  recei¬ 
ved  in  private  an  emissary  from  Buo¬ 
naparte,  with  a  letter,  in  Betirand’s 
hand-writing,  summoning  him  as  *‘the 
bravest  of  the  brave,”  a  name  which 
Buonaparte  sometimes  gave  to  Ney, 
to  join  the  imperial  standard.  On  his 
trial  he  affirmed,  that  this  was  his  fiist 
communication  with  Buonaparte  since 
his  exile ;  but  it  is  certain  tnat  he  had 
formerly  represented  his  rt  turn  as  an 
event  long  arranged  by  himself  and 
the  other  marecbals.  At  any  rate, 
if,  hitherto,  he  had  served  the  king 
with  good  faith,  his  fidelity  gave  way 
exactly  five  days  afler  he  had  parted 
from  Louis  with  professions  of  such 
profound  devotion.  On  the  morning 
of  the  14th,  he  communicated  to  Ge¬ 
nerals  Bourmont  and  Lecourbe  his  in¬ 
tention  to  join  Buonaparte.  It  was  in 


vain  that  these  officers  warmly  u^ed 
him  to  remain  stedfiut  in  his  duty; 
his  resolution  was  formed.  An  order 
of  the  day,  or  proclamation,  informed 
the  soldiers  under  his  command,  that 
the  cause  of  the  Bourbons  was  lost 
for  ever,  and  that  the  marechal,  who 
had  often  led  them  to  victory,  waa 
now  about  to  march  them  to  join  the 
immortal  phalanx  which  the  emperor 
was  conducting  to  Paris,  there  to  es¬ 
tablish  for  ever  the  happiness  of 
France.  This  proclamation  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  soldiers  with  shouts  of 
Vive  FEmpereur ;  Buonaparte’s  co¬ 
lours  and  standard  were  instantly  dis¬ 
played,  and  his  adherents  took  the  li¬ 
cense  of  pillaging  several  houses  in 
the  place.  But  the  superior  officers 
regarded  the  conduct  of  Ney  as  an 
act  of  gross  dishonour  and  treachery. 
Bourmont,  Lecourbe,  the  Marquis  de 
la  Genetiere,  and  others,  even  his  own 
aid-de-camp,  the  Baron  Clouet,  left 
the  army  in  disgust.  Another  officer 
of  rank  gave  a  yet  stronger  testimony 
against  this  act  of  unparalleled  trea¬ 
son.  He  came  before  Ney,  and  thus 
addressed  him :  It  is  easier  for  a  man 
of  honour  to  break  iron  than  to  break 
his  word then  snapping  his  sword 
asunder,  he  threw  it  at  the  raarechal's 
feet.  “  To  prove  what  I  say,  there 
lie  the  fragments  of  the  sword  with 
which  I  came  to  fight  under  your  or¬ 
ders.”  He  then  turned  his  back  on 
the  marechal,  and  left  the  town. 
Ney,  unmoved  by  the  scorn  thus  pour¬ 
ed  on  him,  proceeded  to  carry  his 
treachery  into  effect,  and  joined  Buo¬ 
naparte,  who  received  him  with  open 
arms.  His  defection  did  incalculable 
mischief  to  the  king’s  cause,  by  show'- 
ing  that  the  very  highest  rank  in  the 
army  was  infected  by  the  same  spirit 
of  treason  which  possessed  the  com¬ 
mon  soldiers. 

All  was  now  apprehension  at  Paris. 
False  intelligence,  communicated  by 
the  telegraph,  hau  announced  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Buonaparte  before  Lyons, 
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This  senred  for  the  moment  to  5)aiii> 
lize  the  efforts  of  the  royalists,  when 
every  moment  was  precious,  and,  when 
discovered,  it  spread  discouragement, 
by  shewing  that  the  public  channels 
of  intelligence  were  in  possession  of 
thft  enemy.  The  return  of  Monsieur, 
with  the  melancholy  intelligence  of 
the  occupation  of  Lyons,  at  once 
dispersed  the  vain  hopes  which  this 
annunciation  had  spread  through  the 
royalists,  and  which  rendered  the  real 
calamity  doubly  astounding.  The  last 
stake  for  the  kingdom  was  now  to  be 
played  t  The  king  attended  the  sitting 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the 
16th  of  March,  where  he  was  received 
with  lively  tokens  of  respect  and  af- 
faction.  He  reminded  them  of  his 
labours  for  the  benefit  of  France;  of 
the  honourable  peace  which  he  bad 
procured  for  her  when  resistance  was 
no  longer  available.  **  1  fear  not,**  he 
said,  **  for  myself.  What  can  befall 
me  better  at  the  age  of  sixty  than 
death  in  defence  of  my  kingdom  1  It 
is  for  France  1  fear,  to  whi^  he,  who 
is  now  approaching,  brings  the  scourge 
both  of  civil  and  foreign  war.  Let  us 
rally  around  our  constitutional  char¬ 
ter,  which  I  here  swear  to  maintain. 
Let  the  concurrence  of  the  chambers 

give  authority  and  impulse  to  our  just 
efence,  and  the  termination  of  the 
war  will  shew  what  a  great  nation, 
loyal  to  its  monarch  and  laws,  can  do 
for  their  protection.**  This  touching 
appeal,  rendered  yet  more  affecting 
by  the  benevolent  looks  and  impres¬ 
sive  delivery  of  the  aged  monarch, 
was  received  with  shouts  of  **  Long 
live  llie  king, — we  are  his  for  life  and 
death  !**  Monsieur,  in  his  own  name, 
and  that  of  the  princes  of  his  house, 
swore  fidelity  to  the  king  and  the 
charter ;  and  the  brothers  threw  them¬ 
selves  into  each  other’s  arms  as  he 
concluded  the  oath.  The  hall  echoed 
with  the  most  enthusiastic  acclama¬ 
tions,  and  it  seemed  impossible  but 


that  such  bursts  of  loyalty  most  have 
been  followed  by  the  most  active  and 
zealous  exertions.  Laws  were  hastily 
passed  for  the  satisfaction  of  such  grie¬ 
vances  as  the  army  had  complained  of; 
for  calling  out  the  population  to  arms; 
for  recompensing  those  who  should  ef¬ 
fectually  serve  the  king;  for  pardoning 
those  whom  the  invader  had  deluded; 
and  for  declaring  the  irrevocability  of 
the  national  domains,  and  afibrding  se¬ 
curity  against  the  re-establishment  of 
tithes  or  feudal  services.  These  were 
wise  and  provident  measures,  so  fiur  as 
they  went  to  organise  resistance  to 
the  immediate  danger:  but  in  so  fiir  as 
they  were  calculated  to  obviate  the 
suspicions  of  the  soldiers  and  proprie¬ 
tors  of  national  domains,  they  were 
impolitic,  since  the  application  of  such 
remedies  seemed  to  a^nowledge  that 
ground  had  actually  existed  for  the 
calumnies  by  which  those  suspicions 
had  been  excited^ 

Louis  next  reviewed  the  garrison 
of  Paris.  The  troops  of  the  line, 
amounting  to  6000  men,  received  hhn 
in  silence  indeed,  but  with  respect. 
They  were  ordered  to  march  upon 
Melun,  and  a  part  of  the  national 
guard  was  embodied  with  them.  Other 
troops  were  assembled  at  the  same 
point,  and  the  royal  army,  in  point  of 
numbers,  appeared  to  double  that 
which  was  marching  toward  Paris  un¬ 
der  Buonaparte;  but  the  afflicting  news 
of  the  treachery  of  Ney,  sbew^  bow 
little  dependence  could  be  placed  ov 
the  regular  troops.  The  point  of  con¬ 
fiding  in  them,  was  the  subject  of  a 
warm  discussion  at  a  general  council 
held  in  the  Tuilleries,  in  which  the 
presence  of  the  king  did  not  prevent 
the  generals  and  nobles  present  from 
using  the  most  intemperate  languag.; 
towards  each  other.  Louis  retired  in 
despair,  well  aware  that  this  disunion 
shewed  of  itself  the  fallen  state  of  bis 
fortunes.  He  now  made  preparations 
for  retiring  from  his  capital,  without 
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eren  awuting  the  iau^  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  betwixt  Bu»naparteV  army  and 
the  troops  at  Melun.  What  indeed 
could  be  expected  from  them,  after 
the  successive  revolts  of  Grenoble, 
Lyons,  and  Lons  le  Saulpier ! 

The  king  departed  from  Paris  at 
one  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
20th.  The  national  guard  thronged 
around  him,  and  ask^  permission  to 
spend  their  lives  in  bis  defence.  Tears 
and  sobs  burst  from  the  crowd,  who, 
even  at  this  hour,  surrounded  his  car¬ 
riage.  Dry  your  tears,  my  friends," 
said  the  good  monarch,  **  1  will  soon 
return  to  you !”  Escorted  by  his 
household  troops,  and  attended  by 
his  family,  he  took  th*Toad  to  Lisle. 

In  the  morning,  a  proclamation,  pla¬ 
carded  through  the  city,  informed  the 
Parisians  that  the  king  was  gone  to 
seek,  in  another  part  of  his  kingdom, 
not  better  subjects  than  they,  but  such 
as  were  n^re  favourably  situated  to 
serve  his  cause.  The  session  of  the 
two  chambers  was  declared  to  be  clo¬ 
sed  until  the  king  should  announce 
to  them  his  provisional  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  misfortunes  which  had  attend¬ 
ed  Louis  during  the  greater  part  of 
his  life,  continued  to  pursue  his  jour¬ 
ney.  Every  where  he  was  received 
by  the  citizens  with  shouts  of  wel¬ 
come,  but  with  sullen  silence  by  the 
armed  soldiery,  who  alone  could  effec¬ 
tually  have  assisted  him.  The  house¬ 
hold  troops  marched  by  Amiens,  while 
Louis  himself  hastened  to  secure  Lisle, 
the  strongest  fortified  town  in  France, 
by  possession  of  which  he  could  have 
opened  the  gates  of  the  kingdom  to 
his  foreign  auxiliaries,  or  formed  a 
place  of  arms,  while  he  assembled 
around  him  the  more  faithful  part  of 
his  subjects.  This  plan  was  defeat¬ 
ed  by  the  conduct  of  Mortier,  who, 
while  maintaininga  seeming  allegiance 
to  the  king,  contrived  to  serve  most 
effectually  the  cause  oft  his  old  master. 


The  garrison  of  Lisle  had  shortly  be¬ 
fore  declared  for  the  emperor,  under 
D’Erlon,  (president  of  the  court-nuaw 
tial  by  whom  Excelman  was  acquit¬ 
ted),  and  had  actually  left  the  city  in 
order  to  march  to  join  him.  The  dis¬ 
position  of  the  inh^itants,  and  of  the 
adjacent  country,  was  excellent,  and 
there  was  no  doubt  that  the  king 
might  have  maintained  this  last  asylum 
wi^n  the  French  territory,  if  Ma- 
rechal  Mortier  had  not  caui^  these 
revolted  troops  of  the  line  to  re-miter 
the  city.  He  had  no  sooner  done  so, 
than  he  informed  the  king  that  he 
could  not  be  responsible  for  their  fide¬ 
lity.  After  Louis  bad  spent  some 
hours  in  vainly  attempting  to  concili¬ 
ate  the  soldiery,  Mortier  at  length  in¬ 
sisted  on  his  quitting  Lisle,  himself 
escorting  him  to  the  gates,  to  save 
him,  he  pretended,  from  the  fury  of 
the  soloiers,  excited  b^  the  report 
that  the  Duke  of  Bern  was  on  the 
point  of  arriving  with  the  household 
troops  to  possess  himself  of  the  cil|^ 
The  unfortunate  monarch,  thus  com¬ 
pelled  to  a  second  exile,  departed  to 
Ostend,  and  from  thence  to  Ghent* 
where  he  established  his  banished 
court.  The  Duke  of  Berri,  with  the 
household  troops,  and  many  volunteers 
who  had  joined  them,  pursued  a  march 
which  every  instant  rendered  more  pe¬ 
rilous,  from  the  revolt  of  the  various 
garrisons  in  French  Flanders.  This 
unfortunate  band  of  loyalists  included 
boys  who  bore  arms  for  the  first  time, 
and  old  men  whom  zeal  had  summon¬ 
ed  forth,  though  almost  unfit  for  ser¬ 
vice.  The  orders  of  march  transmit¬ 
ted  to  them  by  the  king  were  inter¬ 
cepted  by  the  enemy,  and  while  un¬ 
certain  in  what  direction  to  proceed, 
they  were  closely  pursued  and  ha¬ 
ras^  by  a  body  of  light  cavalry  un¬ 
der  Gailiebois, colonel  of  that  l4th  regi¬ 
ment  of  lancers  which  revolted  near 
Montereau,  an  officer  whom  the  Duke 
of  Berri  had  loaded  with  favours. 
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Many  of  the  household  troops  were 
invoivod  in  a  morass,  where  some 
perished;  and  at  len^  when  they 
airived  at  Bethune,  the  Duke  of 
Berri,  whether  iearful  of  bringing  on 
the  king  an  expense  which  he  was  ill 
able  to  support,  or  seeing  some  reluc¬ 
tance  on  the  part  of  the  household 
troops  to  move  beyond  the  frontier, 
or  for  some  unexplained  reason,  dis¬ 
banded  them,  and  recommended  that 
they  should  return  to  their  homes. 
This  was  no  easy  matter,  and  in  the 
attempt  some  of  these  unhappy  strag¬ 
glers  were  slain,  and  almost  all  were 
plundered  and  insulted.  Such  were 
the  melancholy  circumstances  which 
attended  the  flight  of  the  king  from 
his  capital.  He  had  no  sooner  left 
Lisle,  than  an  order  from  Davoust, 
Buonaparte’s  minister  at  war,  arrived 
for  his  arrest,  and  that  of  his  family. 
Tbe  Duke  of  Orleans  was  yet  in  Lisle, 
but  Mortier,  in  some  measure,  atoned 
for  his  preceding  conduct,  by  sup¬ 
pressing  the  order  until  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  had  left  the  place. 

Mean  time  Paris  expected  her  new 
master.  The  most  profound,  but 
gloomy  tranquillity  marked  the  morn¬ 
ing  after  the  king’s  departure.  Even 
the  most  zealous  Buonapartists  did 
not  attempt  to  insult,  by  their  tri- 
nmpb,  the  general  sensation  of  awe 
and  sorrow.  All  waited  tbe  issue  of 
the  meeting  of  the  armies  at  Melun, 
which  was  not  long  dubious. 

Marechal  Macdonald  commanded 
the  troops  of  Melun  in  chief,  under 
the  directions  of  the  Duke  of  Berri. 
On  the  liiOth  they  were  drawn  out  in 
order  of  battle  to  oppose  Buonaparte, 
who  was  reported  to  be  advancing 
from  Fontainblcau.  The  general  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  royal  army  were  faithful, 
and  used  every  means  to  keep  their  sol¬ 
diers  in  the  same  sentiments.  There 
was  a  long  pause  of  anxious  expecta¬ 
tion,  while  the  troops,  drawn  out  under 
arras,  awaited  the  appearance  of  tbe 


hostile  van-glutrd.  Tbe  silence  was 
only  interrupted  by  the  regimental 
bands  of  mnsic,  which  occasionally 
played  the  airs  of  **  0  Richard**-^ 
«  Henri  Qaa/re,”— “  La  Bette  Gab- 
rieUe**  and  other  pieces  consecrated 
to  the  royal  cause,  but  which  excited 
no  corresponding  feeling  in  the  minds 
of  the  soldiers.  At  length,  about  13 
o’clock,  a  party  of  cavalry  appeared 
escorting  an  open  carriage,  and  in  a 
moment  Buonaparte  was  among  the 
ranks  which  had  been  drawn  out  to 
oppose  him.  His  escort  threw  them¬ 
selves  from  their  horses,  and  embra¬ 
cing  their  ancient  comrades,  implored 
them  to  unite  the  French  army  once 
more,  under  the  authority  of  the  empe¬ 
ror.  The  effect  product  was  instan¬ 
taneous  and  electrical :  All  dropped 
their  arms,— all  left  their  ranks, — all 
shouted  Vixte  Napoleon  !  and  the  su¬ 
perior  officers,  who  remained  loyal, 
were  compelled  to  provide  for  their 
safety  by  a  hasty  flight.  Thus  Buo¬ 
naparte  a  third  time  drew  over  to 
his  standard  the  troops  collected  to 
oppose  him ;  and  tbe  army  of  Melun, 
like  those  of  Grenoble  and  Lyons,  ap- 
peared  only  to  have  been  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  him  rein¬ 
forcements. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  pause  of  con¬ 
sternation  at  Paris  began  to  give  way 
to  tumult.  Lavalette,  who  had  for 
some  days  remained  concealed  in  the 
hotel  of  the  Duchess  de  St  Leu,  made 
his  appearance  at  the  post-office,  and 
superseding  the  superintendant  placed 
there  by  tbe  king,  took  upon  him, 
without  opposition,  the  office  of  di¬ 
rector  of  that  important  department, 
which  he  had  formerly  enjoyed  under 
Buonaparte.  He  m^e  use  of  the 
power  thus  acquired  to  intercept  all 
the  journals  which  contained  the 
king’s  proclamation,  and  to  dispatch 
an  official  intimation  to  the  cities 
and  departments,  that  Napoleon  was 
in  quiet  and  undisturbed  posses- 
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sioD  of  hU  former  authority.  Lara* 
lette  also  bdd  an  immediate  com* 
munication  with  Buonaparte,  now  at 
FontainUeau,  and  recenred  from  him 
advice  to  be  intimated  to  his  friends 
in  Paris,  that  all  had  succeeded  so 
much  to  his  wish,  that  there  was  no 
occasion  for  the  insurrection  in  the 
capital,  for  which  preparations  had 
been  in  forwardness. 

The  spirit  of  resentment  and  despair 
acting  on  the  more  zealous  royalists, 
joined  to  the  triumphant  hopes  of  the 
opposite  faction,  threatened,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  communication  of  Buo¬ 
naparte’s  pleasure,  an  explosion  which 
might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  capital. 
Numerous  groupes  assembled  in  the 
streets.  The  mob  of  the  suburbs  of 
Saint  Antoine  and  Saint  Mar9eau  put 
themselves  in  motion,  and  in  a  man¬ 
ner  besieged  the  Tuilleries.  Scuffles, 
not  without  bloodshed,  passed  between 
parties  of  royalists  and  imperialists. 
The  steadiness  of  the  national  guard, 
who  doubled  and  trebled  their  senti¬ 
nels*  upon  every  post,  on  this  as  on 
other  occasions  both  before  and  after, 
saved  Paris  from  a  great  convulsion. 
The  accesses  to  the  Tuilleries  were 
filled  with  tumultuous  groupes,  and 
the  sentinels  could  scarce  prevent 
them  from  forcing  the  gate  of  the 
Place  de  Carousel,  which  occupies 
the  front  of  the  palace.  Amidst  these 
alarming  symptoms.  General  Excel- 
man,  whose  oath  to  serve  the  king  for 
ever,  (p.  1S6.1  had  scarce  dried  on  his 
lips,  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  soldiers,  relieved  the  national  guard 
at  the  Tuilleries,  and  entering  the  pa¬ 
lace,  took  down  the  white  flag  which 
had  floated  over  the  dome  since  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,-  and  re¬ 
placed  it  by  the  three-coloured  banner. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  ere  Na¬ 
poleon  himself  entered,  to  assume  pos¬ 
session  of  the  vacant  palace  and  un¬ 
swayed  sceptre.  He  entered  in  the 
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same  carriage  which  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  Elba,  and  at  nine  o’¬ 
clock  alighted  at  the  Tuilleries,  a  jouiw 
ney  of  eighteen  days  having  brought 
him  from  Cannes  to  Paris,  and  achie¬ 
ved  a  revolution  more  remarkable, 
because  less  to  be  expected,  than  any 
of  the  extraordinary  events  which 
have  distinguished  the  history  of  re¬ 
volutionary  France.  The  court  was 
filled  with  his  ancient  courtiers,  who 
crowded  around  so  closely,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  call  out,  “  My  friends, 
you  stifle  me;”  and  some  of  his  aides- 
de-camp  were  actually  obliged  to  car¬ 
ry  him  in  their  arms  up  the  grand 
stair-case  and  into  the  royal  apart¬ 
ments,  where  he  was  welcomed  by 
his  sisters  Hortensia  and  Julia,  and 
other  members  of  the  conspiracy,  now 
assembled  to  gratulate  its  success,  and 
gather  the  harvest  of  their  labours. 

No  sooner  was  Buonaparte  once  . 
more  possessed  of  political  power, 
than  it  seemed,  from  the  subservience 
of  all  around,  as  absolute  as  if  he  had 
never  been  deprived  of  it.  The  rea¬ 
dy  and  unscrupulous  versatility  with 
which  almost  tdl  the  men  in  public 
authority  renew'ed  to  Napoleon  the 
vows  th^  had  so  lately  maae  to  Louis, 
is  one  of  the  most  degrading  features 
of  these  memorable  transactions,  and 
inspires  us  almost  with  a  contempt  of 
human  nature,  it  is  thus  described 
by  Chateaubriant,  the  most  eloquent 
of  the  French  modem  writers :  *'  Buo¬ 
naparte,  placed,  by  a  strange  fatality, 
between  the  coasts  of  France  and 
Italy,  has  appeared,  like  Genseric,  at 
the  point  to  which  he  was  called  by 
the  anger  of  God.  He  came,  the  hope 
of  all  those  who  had  committed,  and 
of  all  those  who  meditated  to  commit, 
crimes ; — he  came,  and  he  succeeded. 
Men,  loaded  with  the  king’s  bounties, 
and  decorated  with  his  honours,  kissed 
in  the  morning  that  royal  hand  which 
they  betrayed  in  the  evening.  Re- 
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bellious  subjects,  bad  FrenchmeD,  went,' bearing  the  lilv  on  their  breasts, 
ialse  chevaliers  !  scarcely  had  the  to  swear  perjury,  if  1  may  sd  speak, 
oaths  which  they  had  proffered  to  to  him  who  had  so  often  proved  him- 
you,  expired  on  their  lips,  when  they  self  a  disloyal  traitor  and  a  felon.** 
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The  Cities  and  Promnces  of  France  declare  for  Buonaparte— ^Failure  of  the 
Duke  of  Bourbon’s  Enterprize  in  La  Vendee*^— Duchess  of  Angoulente  driven 
from  Bourdeaux* — Duke  of  AngotUeme  compelled  to  surrender  in  the  South. 
—Buonaparte  proposes  Peace  to  the  Allies.— Declaration  tf  the  Confess  at 
Vienna. — Treaty  of  Alliance  betwen  Austria^  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Great 
Britain.— Message  (f  the  Prince  Regent  to  the  House  if  Commons,  and  De^ 
bate  xohich  foUotued  thereupon. — Motion  respecting  Buonapartes  Esofte 
from  Elba — And  Debate  which  ensued. — Mr  WhwtreatPs  Motion  against 
War  with  France,  and  the  Debate.— Debate  on  the  Treaty  f  Alliance,— Mr 
Whitbread’s  Amendment. 


The  occupation  of  Paris  has,  during  army  in  that  faithful  province.  But 
all  revolutionary  changes,  decided  the  owing,  as  has  been  asserted,  to  the 
fate  of  France.  No  country  so  little  previous  measures  of  Marechal  Soult, 
possesses  the  wish  or  the  power  of  while  minister  at  war  and  governor  of 
holding  different  opinions  from  those  this  department,  La  Vendee  was  filled 
which  emanate  from  the  capital.  At  with  soldiers  attached  to  Buonaparte, 
the  instigation  of  treacherous  magi-  so  judiciously  posted  as  effectually  to 
strates,  or  under  fear  of  their  garri-  prevent  any  immediate  rising  of  the 
sons,  or  by  the  acclamation  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  Duke  of  Bourbon 
mob,  the  principal  cities  of  France  saw  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
declared  successively  their  adhesion  abandoning  his  enterprise, 
to  Buonaparte.  In  some  cities,  and  He  sailed  from  Nantes,  ac- 
particularly  in  Orleans,  where  Gene-  companied  by  about  forty 
ral  Gouvion  de  St  Cyr  acted  for  the  officers,  and  the  town  was 
king,  and  General  Pajol  for  Buona-  instantly  afterwards  occupied  by  Gen. 
psrte,  the  two  parties  alternately  ob-  Morand,  an  aid-de-camp  of  Buona- 
tained  the  superiority,  and  the  walls  parte,  who  published  a  most  violent 
were  covered  at  the  same  time  with  proclamation  against  the  Bourbons 
royal  and  imperial  proclamations ;  but  and  their  adherents, 
the  Buonapartists  evinced  most  en-  In  the  south,  the  cause  of  the  Bour- 
ergy,  and  possessed  most  military  bons  seemed  to  have  been  best  sup- 
strength  ;  and  therefore,  in  this  and  all  ported,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Duchess 
other  instances,  finally  triumphed.  of  Angouleme,  in  particular,  was  wor- 
The  Duke  of  Bourbon  had  gone  to  thy  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of 
La  Vendee,  in  hopes  to  levy  a  royalist  monarchs.  This  princess,  with  her 
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husband,  was  on  a  progress  through 
the  south  of  France,  when  they  were 
surprised  by  the  intelligence  of  Buo¬ 
naparte's  disembarkation.  The  Duke 
of  Angouleme  hastened  to  avail  him¬ 
self  of  the  zeal  which  the  inhabitants 
of  Provence,  and  particularly  of  Mar¬ 
seilles,  testified  for  the  royal  cause; 
while  the  duchess  remained  to  en¬ 
courage  the  inhabitants  of  Bourdeaux, 
who  had  so  early  declared  for  the 
Bourbons  in  the  preceding  campaign. 
The  inhabitants  and  national  guard 
of  that  city,  under  the  direction  of 
Lynch,  their  loyal  and  faithful  mayor, 
showed  the  best  possible  disposition ; 
and  the  princess  stood  forth  among 
them,  like  one  of  those  heroic  women 
•f  the  age  of  chivalry,  whose  looks 
and  words  were  able  in  moments  of 
peril  to  give  double  edge  to  men's 
swords,  and  double  constancy  to  their 
hearts.  If  shouts  and  vows  of  fidelity 
could  have  been  a  warrant  for  the 
fitith  of  Frenchmen,  it  was  impossible 
that -this  high-minded  princess  should 
have  been  forced  to  give  way.  But 
the  troops  which  formed  the  garrison 
of  Bourdeaux  caught  the  contagion 
of  revolt.  General  Decaen,  who  pos¬ 
sessed  the  batteries  which  command¬ 
ed  the  city,  declared  himself  for  the 
usurper;  while  Clausel  advanced  to 
the  gates  with  a  considerable  force  in 
the  same  cause.  The  duchess  made 
a  last  effort,  assembled  around  her 
the  officers,  and  laid  their  duty  be¬ 
fore  them  in  the  most  touching  and 
pathetic  manner.  But  when  she  saw 
their  coldness,  and  heard  their  faul- 
tering  excuses,  she  turned  from  them 
in  disdain, — **  You  fear,"  she  said — 
**  I  pity  you,  and  release  you  from 
your  oallis."  On  the  SOtn  March, 
she  arrived  at  the  little  port  of  Poil- 
Inc,  to  embark  on  board  an  English 
frigate,  and  the  following  minute  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  her  departure  are 


given  by  an  eye-witness.*  **  She  had 
three  or  four  carriages  along  with 
her,  filled  with  her  attendants,  and 
was  escorted  by  a  party  of  the  na¬ 
tional  guards,  llieir  entry  into  Poil- 
lac  formed  a  very  mournful  proces¬ 
sion  ;  she  herself  looked  deadly  pale, 
although  seemingly  calm  and  col¬ 
lected.  We  saw  many  of  the  officers 
of  the  national  guard  crowding  round 
her  with  tears  in  their  eyes.  There 
was  a  little  chapel  close  to  where  we 
were  lodged,  and  while  the  other  la¬ 
dies  went  down  to  the  frigate  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  embarkation,  we  heard 
that  the  duchess  herself  had  gone  to 
mass.  Afler  we  imagined  that  the 
service  would  be  nearly  concluded, 
two  of  the  ladies  of  our  party  entered 
the  chapel,  and  placed  themselves 
near  to  where  they  knew  she  would 
pass.  As  she  came  near  them,  ob¬ 
serving  that  they  were  English,  and 
much  affected,  she  held  out  her  hand 
to  them  ;  one  of  them  said,  *  Oh,  go 
to  our  England,  you  will  be  cheriw- 
ed  there.'  *  Yes,  yes,'  replied  she ; 

*  1  am  now  going  to  your  countir ;' 
and  when  they  expressed  a  wish  that 
this  storm  would  be  quickly  over, 
and  that  when  she  again  returned  to 
France,  it  would  be  for  lasting  happi¬ 
ness,  the  duchess  replied,  with  an  ex¬ 
pression  which  was  alitiost  cheerful, 

*  Indeed,  I  hope  so.'  This  was  the 
last  time  that  any  of  us  saw  her. 
I'here  was  then  in  her  expression  a 
look  of  sweet  and  tranquil  suffering, 
which  was  irresistibly  affecting."—- 
Lynch  and  other  loyalists  took  the 
same  opportunity  of  escaping  from 
the  tyranny  of  Buonaparte.  Bour¬ 
deaux  was  instantly  occupied  by  Ge¬ 
neral  Clausel,  whose  arrival,  in  de¬ 
spite  of  the  scenes  which  had  pre¬ 
ceded  it,  was  welcomed  with  shouts 
of  Vive  VEmpereur  ! 

Toulouse  soon  shared  the  fate  of 
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Bourdeaux.  On  the  evening  (rf*  the 
&d  of  April,  the  citizens  had  cele* 
brated,  with  apparent  enthusiasm,  an 
ephemeral  success  of  the  Duke  of 
Angoulerae.  At  break  of  dav  on  the 
4th,  they  saw,  to  their  astonish aaent, 
the  cannon  of  the  ramparts  turned 
upon  the  town,  the  artillery-men  un¬ 
der  arms  with  lighted  matclies,  and 
heard  the  emperor  proclaimed  by  the 
acclamations  of  the  soldiery.  The 
citizens  of  Toulouse  offered  no  resist¬ 
ance,  but  submitted  quietly  to  the 
usurper. 

The  Duke  of  Angouleme  did  not 
prove  more  fortunate  than  his  heroic 
consort.  At  first,  some  glimpse  of 
success  seemed  to  shine  on  his  arms. 
Some  regiments  expressed  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  remain  faithful  to  tlte  lung; 
and  there  was  a  general  disposition 
among  the  nationiu  guards  to  be  for¬ 
ward  m  the  royal  cause. 

.  The  little  army  which  the  Duke 
d’Angouleme  had  thus  assembled, 
amounted  to  nearly  six  thousand 
men,  and  their  Erst  enterprize  was 
successful.  They  routed 
Aprils,  a  considerable  body  of 
Buonapartiats  at  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  river  Drome,  and  took 
cannon,  colours,  and  about  eight  hun¬ 
dred  prisoners,  and  obtained  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  course  of  the  Isere. 

The  revolt,  however,  continued 
around  them,  and  many  of  the  troops 
of  the  line  went  over  to  the  enemy. 
Generals  Grouchy  and  Pir6  advanced 
noon  the  duke  from  diflerent  points. 
He  received  intelligence  of  the  fate 
of  Bourdeaux  and  Toulouse,  and  that 
Montpellier  and  Nismes  had,  in  like 
manner,  fallen.  Under  those  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  duke  opened  a  ne- 
gociation,  by  which  he  agreed  to  dis¬ 
miss  his  army,  and  lay  down  his  arms, 
on  condition  that  his  officers  and  sol¬ 
diers  should  not  be  molested.  For 
himself,  he  stipulated  that  he  should 
be  safely  escorted  to  Cette,  there  to 
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embark  for  Spain.  This  coAvention- 
was  conduded  with  General  Gilly;, 
but  Grouchy  refused  to  give  it  his 
sanction,  and  the  Duke  of  Angou¬ 
lerae  was  detained  until  Buonaparte’s 
pleasure  was  known.  Napoleon  was 
not  sorry  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
make  an  imposing  show  of  generosi¬ 
ty.  He  commanded  Grouchy  to  dis¬ 
miss  the  duke,  upon  his  granting  his 
promise  to  use  his  endeavours  to  pro¬ 
cure  recovery  of  the  crown  jewels, 
which  the  king  had  carried  with  him 
to  Ghent.  He  embarked 
at  Cette,  as  had  been  April  16. 
agreed  upon,  to  sail  for 
I^celona,  and  was  the  last  of  the 
royal  family  of  France  who  left  the 
kingdom. 

The  stand  made  by  the  Duke  of 
Angouleme  might  have  been  more 
successful,  but  for  the  treachery  of 
Massena,  who  conducted  liimself  so, 
as  effectually  to  prevent  the  spirit  of 
loyalty,  expressed  by  the  great  sea¬ 
ports  of  I'oulon  and  Marseilles,  from 
having  any  beneScial  effect  on  tho 
king’s  cause.  .Vlarseilles  had  been 
so  zealous  for  the  king  as  to  put  a 
price,  by  proclamation,  on  the  head 
of  Buonaparte;  and  the  wealth,  aa 
well  as  the  population  of  this  great 
sea-port,  might  have  given  a  vigorous 
impulse  to  the  royal  cause.  But  Mas- 
sena  contrived  to  thwart  their  mea¬ 
sures,  and  check  their  enthusiasm, 
until  it  subsided  under  the  discoura¬ 
ging  news  which  arrived  from  every 
quarter,  as  well  as  under  fear  of  the 
garrison.  He  discouraged  all  at¬ 
tempts  to  embody  the  royalists,  or 
organize  the  national  guard ;  and  thus 
contrived  that,  in  those  cities,  as  well 
as  elsewhere,  no  party  should  be  ia 
arms,  except  the  troops  of  the  lin^ 
whose  disposition  was  the  same  there^ 
as  through  all  France.  Both  Mar¬ 
seilles  and  Toulon 
were  surrendered  af-  April  11,  12. 
ter  the  Duke  of  An- 
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gouleme’s  capitulation,  and  the  con* 
quest  of  France  was,  for  the  present, 
absolute  and  complete.  We  must 
now  consider  the  effect  which  those 
wonderful  tidings  produced  upon  the 
sovereigns  and  the  nations  of  Eu* 

Buonaparte’s  apprehensions  on  this 
account  were  visible,  from  the  great 
pains  which  he  took  to  assure  the 
people  of  France  that  there  was  no 
occasion  to  fear  foreign  wa*.  At  first 
his  friends  and  creatures  confidently 
averred,  that  the  emperor  had  brought 
with  him  a  truce,  concluded  with  all 
the  nations  in  Europe,  fbr  twenty 
years.  Afterwards  he  had  recourse 
to  other  averments.  He  at  one 
time  affirmed,  that  Austria  was  send* 
ing  his  wife  and  child  tp  Paris,  and 
even  named  the  day  of  their  arrival, 
and  directed  the  ceremonies  of  their 
reception.  At  another  time,  Ney  bad 
directions  to  traverse  the  north  of 
France,  and  impress  on  the  people  a 
belief,  that  Maria  Louisa  and  her  son 
were  detained  at  Vienna  only  as 
pledges  for  Buonaparte’s  sincerely 
keeping  a  promise,  which  he  had 
made  to  his  father*in*law,  to  bestow 
a  free  constitution  on  the  French. 
To  such  bare- faced  imposture  was  he 
reduced,  rather  than  admit  that  in 
his  return  the  French  were  to  reap 
the  dreadful  harvest  of  a  new  inva* 
sion. 

•  In  the  mean  while,  he  used  such 
exertions  as  were  in  his  power  to  pro* 
cure  peace,  or  at  least  to  show  that 
he  desired  it.  Although  the  cession 
of  Belgium  had  been  a  point  of  grie* 
vous  accusation  brought  against  the 
Bourbons,  both  by  his  creatures,  and 
in  his  own  proclamation,  Buonaparte 
hesitated  not  to  offer  to  the  allied  sove¬ 
reigns  his  willingness  to  submit  to  the 
treaty  of  Paris.  He  sent  a  letter  to 
this  purpose  to  each  principal  court  of 
Europe,  acquainting  the  potentates 
with  his  restoration,  as  the  unanimous 


act  of  the  French  people,  and  ex¬ 
pressing  his  desire  to  maintain  peace 
on  the  same  principles  as  it  had  been 
settled  with  the  Bourbons.  These 
pacific  overtures  were,  in  general,  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Congress  by  the  sove- 
reims  to  whom  they  were  addressed, 
and  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
that  assembly,  that  no  answer  should 
be  returned  to  them. 

The  alKed  powers  had  too  strong 
a  recollection  of  the  mode  in  which 
Buonaparte  had  formerly  exercised 
his  authority,  to  connive  for  an  in¬ 
stant  at  his  resuming  it.  The  news 
of  his  disembarkation  at  Cannes  had 
BO  sooner  reached  Vienna,  than  the 
representatives  of  the  powers  assem¬ 
bled  in  the  European  Congress  sent 
forth  the  following  denunciation  of 
his  person  and  purposes. 

■  “  The  powers  who  have  signed  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  assembled  at  Uie  Con¬ 
gress  of  Vienna,  being  informed  of 
the  escape  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
and  of  his  entrance  into  France  with 
an  armed  force,  owe  it  to  their  own 
dignity,  and  the  interest  of  social  or¬ 
der,  to  make  a  sol^n  declaration  of 
the  sentiments  which  this  event  has 
excited  in  them. 

**  By  thus  breaking  the  convention 
which  had  establisl^  him  in  the 
island  of  Elba,  Buonaparte  destroys 
the  only  legal  title  on  which  his  ex¬ 
istence  depended ;  and,  by  appearing 
again  in  France  with  projects  of  con¬ 
fusion  and  disorder,  he  has  deprived 
himself  of  the  protection  of  the  law, 
and  has  manifested  to  the  universe, 
that  there  can  be  neither  peace  nor 
truce  with  him. 

The  powers  consequently  de¬ 
clare,  that  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
placed  himselt  without  the  pale  of  ci¬ 
vil  and  social  relations,  and  that,  as 
an  enemy  and  disturber  of  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  the  world,'  he  has  rendered 
lumself  liable  to  public  vengeance. 
They  declare  at  the  same  time,  that. 
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firmly  resolred  to  maintain  entire  the 
treaty  of  Paria  of  the  30th  of  May, 
]8l4-(  and  the  dispositions  sanctioned 
by  that  treaty,  and  those  which  they 
have  resolved  on,  nr  shall  hereafter 
resolve  on,  to  complete  and  to  con¬ 
solidate  it,  they  will  employ  all  their 
means,  and  will  unite  all  their  efforts, 
that  the  general  peace,  the  object  of 
the  wishes  of  Europe,  and  the  con¬ 
stant  purpose  of  their  labours,  may 
not  again  be  troubled :  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  against  every  attempt  which  shall 
threaten  to  replunge  the  world  into 
the  disorders  of  revolution. 

**  And  although  entirely  persuad¬ 
ed,  that  all  France,  rallying  round  its 
legitimate  sovereign,  will  immediately 
annihilate  this  last  attempt  of  a  cri¬ 
minal  and  impotent  delirium,  all  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe,  animated  by 
the  same  sentiments,  and  guided  by 
the  same  principles,  declare,  that  if^ 
contrary  to  all  calculations,  there 
should  result  from  this  event  any  real 
danger,  they  will  be  ready  to  give  to 
the  King  of  France,  and  to  the  French 
nation,  or  to  any  other  government, 
that  shall  be  attacked,  as  soon  as  they 
shall  be  called  upon,  all  the  assistance 
requisite  to  restore  public  tranquilli¬ 
ty,  and  to  make  a  common  cause 
against  all  those  who  should  under¬ 
take  to  compromise  it.*’ 

This  manifesto  was  instantly  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  treaty  betwixt  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  re¬ 
newing  and  confirming  the  league  en¬ 
tered  into  at  ChauiDont.  The  1st 
article  declared  the  resolution  of  the 
high  contracting  parties  to  maintain 
and  enforce  the  treaty  of  Paris,  which 
secluded  Buonaparte  from  the  throne 
of  France,  and  to  enforce  the  decree 
of  outlawry  issued  against  him  as  above 
mentioned.  2.  Each  of  the  contract¬ 
ing  parties  agreed  to, keep  constantly 
in  the  field  an  army  of'  150,000  men 
complete,  with  the  due  proportion  of 
cavalry  and  artillery.  S.  They  agreed 


not  to  lay  down  their  arms  but  by  com¬ 
mon  consent,  or  when  the  purpose  of 
the  war  should  have  been  attained, 
or  until  Buonaparte  should  be  ren¬ 
dered  incapable  of  disturbing  the  peace 
of  Europe.  After  other  subordinate 
articles,  the  7th  provided,  that  the 
other  powers  of  Europe  should  be  in¬ 
vited  to  accede  to  the  treaty ;  and  the 
dth,  that  the  King  of  France  should 
be  particularly  called  upon  to  become 
a  party  to  the  league.  A  separate  ar¬ 
ticle  provided,  that  the  Kin^  of  Great 
Britain  should  have  the  option  of  fur¬ 
nishing  his  contingent  in  men,  or  of 
paying  instead  at  the  rate  of  .sO/.  ster¬ 
ling  per  annum  for  each  cavalry  sol-, 
dier,  and  per  annum  for  each  in¬ 
fantry  soldier,  which  should  be  want¬ 
ing  to  make  up  his  complement  To 
this  treaty  a  declaration  was  subjoin¬ 
ed,  when  it  was  ratified  by  the  Frince 
Regent,  referring  to  the  eighth  article 
of  the  treaty,  and  declaring  that  it 
should  not  be  understood  as  binding 
his  Britannic  Majesty  tc  prosecute  the 
war  with  the  view  of  forcibly  imposing 
on  France  any  particular  government. 
The  other  contracting  powers  agreed 
to  accept  of  the  accession  of  his  Royal, 
Highness,  under  this  explanation  and 
limitation. 

Ttiis  treaty  was  laid  before  both 
Houses  ol  the  British  Parliament,  with 
a  message  trom  the  Prince,  expressing 
hii  reliance  on  their  support  in  such 
measures  as  he  should  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  adopt  in  concert  with  his  allies. 
The  debates  which  took  place  on  this 
occasion  form  at  once  an  important 
part  of  our  parliamentary  histury,  and 
the  best  commentary  upon  the  mea* 
sures  of  the  allies.  But  it  is  previous¬ 
ly  necessary  to  mention  what  took 
place  in  parliament  upon  the  first 
news  of  Buonaparte’s  re-appearance 
on  the  scene. 

Upon  the  7th  of  April 
the  Prince  Regent  sent  a  April  7* 
message  to  the  House  of 
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Commons,  stating,  **  that  events  have 
taken  place  in  a  neighbouring  king¬ 
dom,  in  direct  contravention  of  the 
engagements  made  in  the  treaty  of 
Fontainbleau,  not  only  with  reference 
to  that  treaty,  but  as  far  as  it  formed 
the  basis  of  the  treaty  of  Paris ;  ne¬ 
cessarily  and  naturally  implying,  as 
the  contravention  of  all  treaties  must, 
a  justifiable  cause  of  war."  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  moved  the  House  to  accede 
to  an  address,  in  reply  to  the  message, 
declaratory  of  their  determination  to 
enable  his  Royal  Highness,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  his  allies,  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  circumstances  might  ren¬ 
der  imperative  for  the  general  tran¬ 
quillity  of  Europe.  His  lordship  went 
at  some  length  into  a  vindication  of 
the  treaty  of  Fontainbleau,  from  the 
too  obvious  chaise  that  it  granted 
Buonaparte  an  asylum  and  powers 
which  were  liable  to  abuse,  and  by 
means  of  which  he  had  been  enabled 
to  succeed  in  his  late  attempt.  **  Ge¬ 
nerosity,”  he  admitted,  *'  certainly 
was  the  prevailing  feature  which  mark¬ 
ed  the  policy  of  the  allies  towards 
France,  and  whatever  calamities  may 
arise  to  the  world  from  the  transac¬ 
tions  in  question,  I,  for  one,  shall 
never  lament,  that  the  powers  who 
marched  to  the  gates  of  Paris,  did 
act  on  that  generous  principle,  and 
thereby  showed  their  deference  to 
the  rights  and  feelings  of  the  people. 
That  principle  is  one,  of  which,  1  am 
convinced,  a  British  Parliament  will 
always  express  its  approbation.  It  is 
the  only  great,  and  strong,  and  true 
one;  and  Parliament  has  never  omit¬ 
ted  any  occasion,  where'  it  could  be 
recognized  and  supported,  of  so  do¬ 
ing.  1  am  sure,  1  shall  not  have  to 
regret,  on  account  of  the  display  of 
any  contrary  feeling  in  this  House, 
that  if  there  was  an  error  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  allies  towards  France,  it 
was  on  the  side  of  generosity.  The 
exercise  of  that  principle  is  due  to  aU 


countries,  until  they  do  something 
which  forbids  it — until  they  prevent 
their  opponents  from  being  generous 
to  them,  without  risking  tne  imputa¬ 
tion  of  being  unjust  and  ruinous  to 
themselves.  If,  therefore,  any  blame 
be  imputable  in  this  transaction,  I 
feel  confident  that  it  is  to  be  found  on 
the  right  side ;  for  whatever  may  here¬ 
after  be  the  relative  situation  of 
France  and  the  rest  of  Europe,  the 
former  can  never  assert,  that  the  al¬ 
lies  harboured  an  intention  of  acting 
ungenerously  by  her.”  Allowing  full 
weight  to  Uiese  observations,  it  re¬ 
mains  to  be  shewn  whether  the  allied 
powers  stood  in  a  situation  which  en¬ 
titled  them  to  risk  any  solid  advan¬ 
tage,  or  neglect  any  feasible  precau¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  aspire  to  the  praise  of 
magnanimity— whether,  in  short,  be¬ 
fore  being  generous  to  France  or  to 
Buonaparte,  they  ought  not  to  have 
been  just  to  Europe  and  themselves. 
Lord  Castlereagh  was  more  fortunate 
in  exculpating  his  own  accession  to 
the  treaty  of  Fontainbleau,  than  in 
justifying  its  general  wisdom  and  pru¬ 
dence,  unless  as  grounded  on  the  plea 
of  necessity.  He  stated  the  treaty  to 
have  been  made  with  Napoleon  before 
his  own  arrival  at  Paris.  **  Seeing,*' 
said  Lord  Castlereagh,  **  the  obvious 
danger  of  placing  a  person,  who  had 
so  lately  wielded  the  ^wer  of  France, 
so  immediately  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  his  former  empire,  and  also  in  the 
neighbourhood  or  another  part  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  which  might  be  influenced  by 
sentiments favou^le  to  him,  1  thought 
it  my  duty  to  make  every  oppositioa 
in  my  power  to  the  arrangement.  But, 
on  a  further  examination  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  situa¬ 
tion,  at  once  free  from  the  dangers  I 
apprehended,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
answering  the  character  which  Buo¬ 
naparte  stipulated  for  in  his  negocia- 
tion,  induce  me  to  withdraw  my  op¬ 
position;  making,  however,  some  al* 
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teration  in  the  detaOa.  The  plain 
fact  waa,  that  the  question  among  the 
allied  powers,  relative  to  this  point, 
was  not  decided  under  the  circum* 
stance  of  Buonaparte  being  within 
their  grasp;  for  such  was  not  the 
case;  he  was  not  so  circumstanced, 
but  was  placed  in  a  situation,  and 
with  a  force  immediately  about  his 
person,  which  was  entitle  to  serious 
consideration;  and  when  combined 
with  other  troops,  then  scattered  about 
the  country,  and  bis  opportunities  of 
uniting  them  with  those  of  Marshal 
Soult,  and  other  generals  in  the  south 
of  France,  it  became  a  matter  of  ex¬ 
pediency  to  calculate  his  means  of 
prolonging  the  warfare,  and  to  consi¬ 
der  the  alternative  which  might  pre¬ 
vent  such  an  event  This  was  the 
plain  fact  which  led  to  bis  term  of  se¬ 
curity.*’ 

On  the  sul^ect  of  Buonaparte’s  es¬ 
cape  from  Elba,  Lord  Castlereagh 
stated,  that  **  when  the  island  was  se¬ 
cured  to  him  by  treaty,  it  was  of 
course  done  with  as  mucn  exercise  of 
personal  liberty  as  became  the  com¬ 
pact  }  it  was  never  in  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  parties  that  he  should  be 
a  prisoner  within  any  settlement ; 
that  he  should  be  the  compulsory  in¬ 
mate  of  any  tower,  or  fortress,  or  cita¬ 
del — they  never  meant  that  he  should 
be  so  placed,  or  that  he  should  be  de¬ 
prived  of  sea  excursions  in  the  vici¬ 
nity  of  the  island,  for  fur  purposes  of 
recreation.  The  allied  powers  who 
concurred  in  the  treaty  of  Fontain- 
bleau  never  intended  to  exercise  a 
police,  or  any  system  of  espionage^ 
either  within  or  without  the  residence 
which  they  had  ceded  to  him ;  it  was 
never  in  their  contemplation  to  esta¬ 
blish  a  naval  police  to  hem  him  iq,  or 
prevent  this  man’s  committing  him- 
Mlf,  as  he  has  done,  to  his  fortunes ; 
in  fact,  if  they  were  so  inclined,  they 
were  without  the  means  of  enforcing; 
such  a  system,  for  the  best  authori- 
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ties  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  abso« 
lutely  and  physically  impossible  to 
draw  a  line  of  circumvallation  around 
Elba;  and  for  this  very  conclusive 
reason,  that,  considering  the  variation 
of  weather,  and  a  variety  of  other  cir¬ 
cumstances,  which  could  not  be  con¬ 
trolled,  the  whole  British  navy  would 
be  inadequate  for  such  a  purpose.  If 
this  force  had  been  actually  there, 
they  could  not  have  circunucrit^ 
Buonaparte  in  the  manner  in  which 
some  persons  expected  he  should  have 
been,  without  a  violation  of  the  treaty 
which  had  been  granted.  By  this  be 
was  invested  with  the  entire  sove¬ 
reignty  of  the  island ;  be  was  also  as¬ 
signed  a  sort  of  naval  equipment,  cer¬ 
tainly  upon  a  small  s^e,  but  one 
which  allotted  him  a  dag,  and  which 
it  was  not  extraordinary  to  meet  on 
the  neighbouring  sea ;  one  of  his  ves¬ 
sels  was  constantly  seen  for  ordinary 
purposes  in  several  of  the  porta  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  British  offices 
commanding  on  that  station  had  not 
the  power  of  visiting  these  vessels 
whenever  they  were  occasionally  met. 
Had  he  known  that  Buonaparte  was 
on  board  with  an  armed  equipment, 
he  would  have  exercised  tl^  right, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  would 
have  been  justified  in  doing  so ;  but 
he  was  no^  authorized,  nor  would  it 
have  been  consistent  with  the  treaty, 
to  have  empowered  him  on  ail  occa¬ 
sions  to  use  a  right  of  visitation  with 
a  dag  of  this  description.  But  I  re¬ 
peat,  that  our  government  never  un¬ 
dertook  to  esti^lish  a  police  at  Elba. 
Colonel  Campbell  was  certainly  there 
for  the  purpose  of  occasionally  com¬ 
municating  with  our  government  upon 
such  matters  as  might  pass  under  his 
observation,  both  there  and  in  Italy, 
where  at  that  time  we  had  no  accre¬ 
dited  agent;  he  was  there  at  drat 
merely  as  one  of  the  conductors  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  treaty,  and  1  afterwards 
suffered  him  to  remain  between  that 
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island  and  Leghorn,  for  the  purpose 
1  have  mentioned ;  but  nothing  more 
was  ever  contemplated.  It  would  have 
been  out  of  Colonel  Campbell's  power 
to  have  attempted  any  thing  further : 
he  could  not  have  done  it ;  for  the  fact 
was.  that  although  at  first  treated  with 
familiarity  by  Buonaparte,  his  visits 
were  subsequently  disapproved  of,  and 
it  was  even  hinted  that  if  they  were 
repeated,  he  should  withdraw  from  the 
island ;  latterly  he  found  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  obtaining  an  interview 
with  Buonaparte,  to  completely  did 
the  latter  surround  himself  with  impe¬ 
rial  etiquette.  Of  the  inefficacy  of 
any  thing  which  Colonel  Campbell 
could  have  done,  were  he  on  the  spot 
to  have  attempted  the  experiment,  1 
need  only  mention  the  following  fact : 
a  number  of  vessels  from  all  nations 
were  in  the  habit  of  arriving  for  tra- 
ding  purposes  in  the  three  principal 
ports  of  this  island ;  on  the  part  of 
the  English  ships,  a  Mr  Ritchie  resi¬ 
ded  there  as  a  sort  of  vice-consul,  to 
see  that  our  ships  wanted  nothing  that 
was  necessary  tor  them  :  the  moment 
when  Buonaparte  prepared  to  carry 
his  plan  into  execution,  he  placed  this 
Mr  Ritchie  under  the  surveillance  of 
two  gens  d’armes.  Mr  Grattan,  jun. 
who  happened  to  be  on  the  island,  and 
who  conveyed  the  earliest  intelligence 
of  the  event  to  the  nearest  public 
agent  of  this  country,  was  also  taken 
into  custody,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  Colonel  Campbell  would 
have  encountered  a  similar  restraint ; 
his  presence,  therefore,  would  have 
had  no  efiect  in  preventing  the  escape 
ef  Buonaparte,  or  in  transmitting  any 
intelligence  of  that  event  sooner  than 
it  reached  us  in  the  ordinary  coursg. 
It  is  also  a  remarkable  and  armost  in¬ 
credible  circumstance,  and  one  of  the 
truth  of  which  1  have  every  reason  to 
be  satisfied,  that  so  completely  within 
his  own  bosom  did  Buonaparte  carry 
tlie  plan  he  meditated,  that  his  con¬ 


fidential  companion,  Bertrand,  was 
wholly  unapprised  of  bis  intentions, 
until  the  very  hour  in  which  he  recei¬ 
ved  the  order  for  his  embarkarion.* 
His  lordship  proceeded  to  state,  that 
France  had  vessels  cruizing  off  Elba,' 
Corsica,  and  Leghorn,  to  keep  a  watch 
upon  Buonaparte's  motions;  that  Ad> 
miral  Hallowell  and  Lord  Exmouth 
had  orders  to  frustrate  any  attempts 
he  might  make  at  a  descent ;  that  in 
his  passage  from  Et.ba  to  Cannes, 
Buonaparte  was  actually  chased  by 
the  Partridge,  which  was  crossing  with 
Colonel  Campbell;  and  that,  on  the 
whole,  no  circumstance  of  precaution 
had  been  omitted  which  the  faith  due 
to  the  treaty  of  Fontainbleau  permit 
ted  to  be  observed. 

Lord  Castlereagh  proceeded  to  ex¬ 
amine  an  allegation  made  to  extenu¬ 
ate  Buonaparte’s  infraction  of  the 
treaty,  namely,  that  the  stipulated 
pension  had  not  been  faithfully  re¬ 
mitted  to  him.  His  lordship  stated, 
**  that  on  such  a  rumour  reaching  his 
ears  he  had  remonstrated  with  the 
court  of  France;  and  although  they 
alleged,  first,  that  Buonaparte  was  not 
entitled  to  his  pension  till  the  lapse  of 
the  year,  and,  secondly,  that  he  had 
manifested  a  spirit  of  infringement  of 
the  treaty,  he  (Lord  Castlereagh)  had 
nevertheless  insisted  that  Buonaparte 
should  be  supplied  in  the  interim  with 
such  aid  as  might  prevent  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  his  selling  provisions  or 
cannon,  to  which  be  was  said  to  be 
reduced." 

Having  premised  these  circum¬ 
stances,  he  stated,  **  that  the  line  of 
conduct  which  the  country  had  to 
pursue  was,  for  the  present,  of  a  na¬ 
ture  merely  precautionary.  Buona¬ 
parte’s  restoration  had  been ‘exclu¬ 
sively  the  work  of  the  military,  who, 
accustomed  to  seek  their  fortune  by 
rapine  and  plunder,  and  to  look  for¬ 
ward  to  war  with  the  hopes  of  promo¬ 
tion  and  reward,  were  natural  enemies 
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of  a  peaceful  sovereign.  The  danger 
from  such  a  state  of  things  was  appa> 
rent.  But  he  agreed  that  Bntain 
ought  neither  to  urge  the  continental 
powers  to  war,  if  they  were  indisposed 
to  it,  or  to  suffer  herself  to  be  preci¬ 
pitated  into  it  by  their  ardour.  He 
therefore  only  proposed,  that  the 
Prince  Regent  should  be  supported 
in  entering  into  such  a  concert  with 
his  allies  as  might  best  provide  for 
the  general  security  of  Europe,  and 
that  the  House  should  afford  him 
the  requisite  supplies  for  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  the  national  force  by  sea  and 
land." 

A  very  large  majority  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  including  Mr  Ponsonby 
and  some  other  leading  members  of 
the  opposition,  expressed  their  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  precautionary  measures 
proposed.  But  the  sentiment  was  not 
unanimous.  Sir  Francis  Burdett  saw 
nothing  in  the  armament  proposed 
but  the  intention  of  imposing  a  go¬ 
vernment  on  an  independent  people 
against  their  will — a  war  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  Bourbons.  **  Was  it  not 
plain,*’  he  asked,  **  that  Buonaparte 
was  tlie  ruler  of  the  French  people’s 
choice  f  The  step  he  had  taken  had 
very  absurdly  been  called  the  invasion 
of  France.  But  who  ever  heard  of  a 
single  man  invading  a  nation  of  thirty 
millions  of  inhabitants,  and  gaining 
the  sovereignty  of  that  nation  against 
its  will  i  The  fact  was,  that  the  nation 
wished  for  him,  and  bad  in  a  great 
degree  wished  for  him  from  their  dis¬ 
like  of  the  government  ^liich  he  su¬ 
perseded.  t  here  was  not  a  man  in 
Fraoce  who  did  not  see  a  new  order 
of  things  rising  up  under  the  Bour¬ 
bons,  and  who  did  not  fear  that  pro¬ 
perty  was  insecure,  t  he  government 
of  Louis  did  not  act  up  to  tlie  princi¬ 
ples  of  that  constitution  which  his  bro¬ 
ther  had  accepted  tor  him  before  his 
return.  He  repeated,  that  he  was  de¬ 
sirous  not  to  speak  harshly  of  the  Bour¬ 


bons;  but  it  was  their  own  conduct 
alone  which  had  deprived  them  of  the 
throne.  That  conduct  had  been  most 
hostile  to  liberty,  as  indeed  had  also 
been  the. conduct  of  the  assembled 
sovereigns  at  Vienna,  who  had  them¬ 
selves  subverted  the  principles  on 
which  they  originally  took  their  stand ; 
and  who  on  that  account  did  not  pos¬ 
sess  the  same  power  which  they  had 
formerly  wielded  against  the  emperor 
of  France  with  so  much  success.  With 
respect  to  the  *  dreadful  note  of  pre¬ 
paration’  now  sounded,  he  repeated, 
that  if  he  could  consider  it  as  only 
for  defence — for  resistance  against 
aggression — he  would  concur  in  the 
address  before  the  House.  But  b^ 
what  he  could  collect  from  the  ambi¬ 
guous  expressions  of  the  noble  lord, 
there  existed  a  strong  desire  in  the 
British  government,  if  the  elements 
of  war  could  be  found  in  Europe,  to 
recur  to  that  detestable  prinaple— - 
the  re-establishment  of  what  were 
called  legitimate  sovereigns ;  as  if  na¬ 
tions  belonged  irrevocably  to  certain 
families — a  principle  which  it  was  still 
more  reprehensible  to  maintain  in  a 
country,  the  sovereign  of  which  held 
his  throne  alone  by  the  wjll  of  the 
people ;  and  who,  if  the  principle  thqs 
asserted  were  correct,  was  a  greajter 
usurper  than  Buonaparte.  Hb  would 
therefore  vote,"  he  said,  **  against  the 
address,  as  the  first  step  for  plunging 
the  nation  into  a  struggle,  wbich,  ha 
was  persuaded,  would  be  as  unsuc¬ 
cessful  in  its  event,  as  unjust  in  its 
principle.” 

Mr  Whitbread  seemed  to  form  si¬ 
milar  conclusions.  He  also  supposed 
Buonaparte  to  be  Emperor  of  France 
by  the  choice  of  the  people,  as  well 
as  of  the  soldiers.  He  requested  the 
House  to  contrast  the  decree  abolish¬ 
ing  the  slave-trade,  which  the  empe¬ 
ror  had  instantly  passed  upon  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Paris,  with  the  volume  of  di¬ 
plomacy  in  which  Louis  le  Desirb 
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declared  that  act  of  humanity  could 
not  be  conceded.  He  declared  that 
Lords  Cathcart,  Clancarty,  and  Stew¬ 
art,  as  well  as  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton,  merited  impeachment  for  having 
subscribed  the  declaration  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  against  Buonaparte,  which  he 
pronounced  inconsistent  with  the  law 
of  nations,  and  hostile  to  every  prin¬ 
ciple  of  social  order.  He  adverted  to 
the  state  of  Saxony,  of  Italy,  of  Ge¬ 
noa  :  and,  without  opposing  the  ad¬ 
dress  in  whole,  proposed  as  an  amend¬ 
ment,  **  that  the  Prince  Regent  should 
be  implored  t»  secure  to  the  country 
the  blessings  of  peace,  so  long  as  it 
could  be  maintained  consistently  with 
the  honour  of  the  country  and  the 
faith  due  to  our  allies.” — The  amend¬ 
ment  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty  to  thirty- 
seven  votes. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  opposition, 
notwithstanding  what  had  been  said 
by  Lord  Castlereagh  in  vindication 
of  the  conduct  of  government,  were 
determined  not  to  lose  the  advantage 
given  them  by  the  escape 
April  20.  of  Buonaparte,  as  affording 
grounds  of  criminating  the 
ministers.  The  Hon.  Mr  Abercrombie 
brought  forward  a  motion  for  enqui¬ 
ring  into  the  precautions  taken  by 
ministers  to  prevent  Buonaparte's  de¬ 
parture  from  Elba.  “  The  treaty  of 
Fontainbleau,”  according  to  the  learn¬ 
ed  and  honourable  member,  **  had 
neither  proceeded  from  mistaken  mag¬ 
nanimity  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  nor 
was  it  the  fruit  of  absolute  necessity. 
Though  the  allied  soverei^s  possess¬ 
ed  strength  sufficient  in  the  long-run 
to  overpower  Buonaparte,  yet  his're- 
sources  were  not  yet  exhausted,  and 
they  deemed  it  wiser  to  induce  him 
to  an  early  surrender  by  the  grant  of 
favourable  terms,  than  to  encounter 
the  risk  and  the  evils  of  a  protracted 
contest.  But  the  admitted  fact  that 
Buonaparte,  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  his 


fortunes,  possessed  strength  sufficient 
to  extort  such  advantageous  terms, 
ought  to  have  begot  a  reasonable  sus¬ 
picion  that  he  would  adhere  to  it  no 
longer  than  served  his  convenience. 
The  spirit  of  the  treaty  comprehend¬ 
ed  not  merely  the  point  of  abdication, 
but  inferred  that  he  should  take  no 
steps  to  resume  the  power  which  be 
had  resigned.”  The  speaker  there¬ 
fore  contended,  that  there  arose 
out  of  the  treaty  a  right  to  watch 
Buonaparte  with  the  most  scrupulous 
jealousy.  On  the  other  hand,  he  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  points  of  the  treaty 
conceived  in  his  favour  should  have 
been  fully  and  faithfully  executed, 
and  no  pretext  should  have  been  af¬ 
forded  to  Buonaparte  for  infringing 
it  on  his  side.  The  court  of  France 
ought  to  have  been  ashamed  to  resort 
to  the  technical  objection,  that  bis 
pension  was  not  due  until  the  year 
elapsed, — an  objection,  by  the  way, 
which  we  cannot  consider  as  well- 
founded.  Buonaparte’s  pension  was 
of  the  nature  of  an  alimentary  allow¬ 
ance,  and  each  term’s  payment  ought 
to  have  been  made  in  advance,  since 
otherwise  the  person  to  whom  such 
allowance  is  assigned  might  have  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  subsisting  until  the  term  of 
payment  arri"ed.  Mr  Abercrombie 
saw  no  authority  by  which  Buona¬ 
parte  ought  to  have  been  deprived  of 
the  society  of  his  wife  and  child. 
There  had  also  been  a  non-perform¬ 
ance  of  the  stipulation  which  confer¬ 
red  on  Maria  Louisa  and  her  son  the 
duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Gu- 
astalla.  He  proceeded  to  mention  a 
report,  that  a  scheme  had  been  in 
agitation  at  the  Congress  for  removing 
Buonaparte  from  ^ba,  and  placing 
him  on  Saint  Helena  or  Saint  Lucie. 
He  concluded  by  stating,  that  he 
wholly  disregarded  the  trash  publish¬ 
ed  by  a  person  named  Playfair,  who 
pretended  to  have  communicated  to 
government  Buonaparte’s  plan  of  es- 
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cape,  ami  even  hit  cypher  of  corr^* 
fpondence,  but  believed,  neverthe* 
leM,  that  government  had  received 
intelligence  from  various  quarters, 
which  ought  to  have  excited  their 
utmost  vigilance.’' 

The  same  line  of  reasoning  was 
pursued  and  enforced  by  Mr  Elliot, 
Mr  PoDsonby,  and  Sir  James  Macin¬ 
tosh.  The  latter,  in  a  very  eloquent 
speech,  *  gave  a  striking  picture  of 
the  dangers  incurred  by  Buonaparte's 
escape,  and  frankly  admitted,  that  it 
instantly  renewed  the  hostile  relation 
betwixt  that  person  and  the  sovereigns 
with  whom  he  concluded  the  treaty 
of  Fontainbleau.  **  Was  it  in  the 
power,”  he  said,  **  of  eloquence  to 
magnify'  the  evil  i  Wars  which  had 
raged  for  *25  years  throughout  Eu¬ 
rope;  which  had  spread  blood  and 
desolation  from  Cadiz  to  Moscow, 
and  from  Naples  to  Copenhagen ; 
which  had  wasted  the  means  of  hu¬ 
man  enjoyment,  and  destroyed  the 
instruments  of  social  improvement ; 
which  threatened  to  di^e  among 
the  European  nations  the  dissolute 
and  ferocious  habits  of  a  predatory 
soldiery;  at  length,  by  one  of  those 
vicissitudes  which  bid  defiance  to  the 
foresight  of  man,  had  been  brought  to 
a  close,  upon  the  whole  happy  beyond 
all  reasonable  expectation,  witn  no 
violent  shock  to  national  independ¬ 
ence,  with  some  tolerable  compro¬ 
mise  between  the  opinions  of  the  age 
and  the  reverence  due  to  dncient  in¬ 
stitutions  ;  with  no  too  signal  or  mor¬ 
tifying  triumph  over  the  legitimate 
interests  or  avowable  feelings  of  any 
numerous  body  of  men,  and  above 
all,  without  those  retaliations  against 
nations  or  parties  which  beget  new 
convulsions  often  as  horrible  as  those 
which  they  close,  add  perpetuate  re¬ 
venge  and  hatred  and  blood  from  age 
to  age.  Europe  seemed  to  breathe 
after  her  sufferings.  In  the  midst  of 
this  fair  pro^ct  and  of  these  conso¬ 


latory  hopes,  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
escaped  from  Elba;  three  small  ves¬ 
sels  reached  the  coast  of  Provence } 
their  hopes  are  instantly  dispelled, 
the  work  of  our  toil  and  fortitude  is 
undone,  the  blood  of  Europe  is  spilt 
in  vain— ■ 

Ibi  Omni*  eSusus  labor ! 

We  had  now  to  commence  a  new  ca¬ 
reer  of  peril,  at  least  as  formidable  as 
that  from  which  we  had  fondly  hoped' 
that  we  had  been  for  ever  deliver^ 

**  Some  insinuations  had  been 
thrown  out  of  differences  of  opinion 
on  his  side  of  the  House,  respecting 
the  evils  of  this  escape.  He  utterly 
denied  them.  All  agreed  ii^.  lament¬ 
ing  the  occurrence  which  rendered 
the  renewal  of  war  so  probable,  not 
to  say  certain.  All  his  friends  with 
whose  opinions  he  was  acquainted, 
were  of  opinion,  that,  in  the  theory 
of  public  law,  the  assumption  of  power 
by  Napoleon  had  given  to  the  allies 
a  just  cause  of  war  against  France* 
It  was  perfectly  obvious  that  the  ab¬ 
dication  of  Niq)oleon,  and  his  perpe¬ 
tual  renunciation  of  the  supreme  au¬ 
thority,  was  a  condition,  and  the  most 
important  condition,  on  which  the  al¬ 
lies  had  grantedpeace  to  France.  The 
convention  of  Fontainbleau,  and  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  were  equally  parts  of 
the  great  compact  which  re-establisb- 
ed  friendship  between  France  and  Eu¬ 
rope.  In  consideration  of  the  safer 
and  more  inoffensive  state  of  France 
when  separated  from  her  terrible  lead¬ 
er,  confederated  Europe  had  granted 
moderate  and  favourable  terms  of 
peace.  As  soon  as  France  had  viola¬ 
ted  this  important  condition  by  again 
submitting  to  the  authority  of  Napo¬ 
leon,  the  dlics  were  doubtless  releaWd 
from  thdr  part  of  the  compact,  and  re¬ 
entered  into  their  belligerent  rights. 

**  By  the  dissolution  of  the  treaty 
of  Paris,  war  was  in  right  renewed. 
It  depended  upon  the  prudence  of 
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the  allies  whether  they  should  exer> 
cise  their  belligerent  right,  or  seek 
security  in  negociarion.  Although  it 
had  been  pleaded  for  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  that  he  was  not  present  when 
the  treaty  of  Fontainbleau  was  con¬ 
cluded,  Lords  Aberdeen  and  Cath- 
cart  were  in  Paris  at  the  time.  Why 
were  they  (demanded  Sir  James)  un¬ 
provided  with  instructions  in  such  an 
emergency  ?  or  was  this  designed  to 
exalt  the  noble  secretary  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  his  colleagues  ?  He  profess¬ 
ed  he  could  see  no  honourable  expla¬ 
nation  of  it.  He  ridiculed  the  idea 
of  not  subjecting  Buonaparte  to  a 
system  of  vigilance.  The  most  seri* 
eus  question  undoubtedly  remained  ! 
Napoleon  was  an  independent  prince. 
It  would  be  an  insult  to  his  dignity  to 
watch  his  movements.  It  would  be  a 
violation  of  bis  independence  to  re¬ 
strain  them.  They  who  had  starved 
Norway  into  subjection—they  who 
sanctioned  the  annihilation  of  Poland, 
and  the  subjugation  of  Venice — they 
whose  hands  were  scarcely  withdrawn 
from  the  instrument  which  transferred 
Genoa  to  a  hated  master — were  sud¬ 
denly  seized  with  the  roost  profound 
reverence  for  the  independent  sove¬ 
reign  of  Elba,  and  shrunk  with  horror 
from  the  idea  of  saving  the  peace  of 
Europe  by  preventing  the  departure 
of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  from  Porto 
Ferraj>> !  He  must  believe,  that  if  the 
danger  had  been  discussed  at  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Vienna,  and  if  any  paradoxi¬ 
cal  minister  had  made  any  scruples 
about  the  independence  of  Elba,  his 
scruples  would  have  been  received 
with  a  general  laugh.  Count  Nessel¬ 
rode  could  quote  the  precedent  of 
Stanislaus  at  Moscow.  Prince  Tal¬ 
leyrand  would  have  been  ready  with 
that  of  Ferdinand  at  Valen^ay.  The 
Congress  would  scarcely  have  avowed 
that  all  their  respect  for  independence 
was  monopolized  by  Napoleon.  Buo¬ 
naparte  (he  contended)  was  no  fur¬ 


ther  a  sovereign  than  the  treaty  of 
Fontainbleau  made  him  one ;  and  that 
agreement  (in  its  spirit)  subjected 
him  to  every  precaution  which  was 
manifestly  necessary  to  security.  It 
had  been  urged  (he. said)  that  he, 
and  those  on  his  side  of  the  House, 
were  only  wise  after  the  event,  and 
as  little  foresaw  that  event  as  the  mi¬ 
nisters.  Was  it  not,  however,  by  their 
confidence  in  ministers  that  they  were 
held  to  have  forfeited  their  right  of 
accusation  i  A  robbery  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  ;  the  watchmen  were  asleep. 
The  poor  householders  naturally  com¬ 
plained  of  the  negligence  of  their 
watchmen.  The  watchmen  rather  im¬ 
pudently  answered,  that  the  house¬ 
holders  were  asleep  as  well  as  they. 
The  reply  was  fin^  and  fatal.  The 
householders  slept  in  perfect  securi¬ 
ty,  because  they  trusted  in  their 
watchmen  being  awake.'* 

Lord  Castlereagh,  Mr  Frederick 
Douglas,  Mr  Charles  Grant,  and 
others,  defended  the  conduct  of  mi¬ 
nisters.  It  was  again  stated,  that 
Lord  Castlereagh  was  separated  from 
the  armies  when  they  marched  on 
Paris ;  that  the  events  which  followed 
were  too  unexpected  to  admit  of  Lord 
Aberdeen  and  Lord  Cathcart  being 
authorised  to  act ;  and  although  it  was 
not  spoken  about,  there  is  litUe  doubt 
that  the  British  minister  hardly  anti¬ 
cipated  that  the  other  powers  would 
have  felt  themselves  at  liberty  to  pre¬ 
cipitate  a  treaty  before  his  arrival. 
*'  Nothing,’*  said  Mr  Grant,  in  a 
speech  marked  with  equal  eloquence 
and  truth,  **  but  a  difference  upon 
some  essential  principle,  could  have 
justified  him  in  interposing  to  annul 
the  engagements  already  contracted 
witli  Buonaparte.  As  to  minor  points, 
he  might  feel  objections ;  and  such  it 
appears  he  did  feel  and  express.  But 
even  if  his  objections  had  been  much 
stronger  than  we  have  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  they  were,  would  it  not  have 
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b^n  a  matter  of  extreme  delicacy, 
upon  bis  single  opinion,  to  arrest  the 
pacification  ?  What  would  Europe, 
what  would  this  country  have  felt,  if, 
in  that  moment  of  exultation,  the  Bri¬ 
tish  minister  had  alone  prevented  the 
consummation  so  ardently  desired; 
if  he  had  taken  upon  himself,  and  on 
his  nation,  the  odium  of  severity  and 
viiroictive  resentment?"  •  This,  lie  ur¬ 
ged,  would  have  been  at  once  shocking 
to  the  feelings  of  this  country,  then 
turned  to  moderation  and  lenity  in  an 
unwonted  degree,  and  incurring  the 
risk  of  driving  to  desperation  an  able 
general  at  the  head  of  a  veteran  army 
of  40,000  men,  who  might  yet  have 
found  resources  of  the  most  formidable 
description.  He  vindicated  ministers 
from  having  placed  their  sole  reliance 
on  the  precarious  faith  of  Buonaparte. 
**  Undoubtedly,’*  continued  the  mem¬ 
ber,  **  if  we  relied  mainly  upon  the 
good  faith  of  that  person,  it  was  an 
unwarrantable  and  an  unjustifiable  re¬ 
liance.  But  this  was  not  the  case: 
Our  chief  reliance  was  placed  on  the 
faith  ot  the  French  people;— on  the 
faith  of  the  marshals  and  the  army. 
Sir,  1  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that 
we  have  been  deceived :  In  this  con¬ 
fession  there  is  no  discredit ;  for  who 
could  have  anticipated  a  perjury,  a 
faithlessness  so  gross  and  detestable 
as  that  which  has  recently  excited  the 
astonishment  and  horror  of  Europe  i 
Never,  in  the  records  of  the  world, 
was  peijury  so  practised  on  system, 
and  on  so  wide  a  scale.  1  defy  any 
man,  however  versed  in  the  annals  of 
infamy,  however  familiar  with  exam¬ 
ples  of  prodigocy,  to  have  calculated 
on  such  baseness  and  crime.  1  do 
not  speak  of  the  people  of  France, 
because  1  believe  them  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  passive.  But  is  it  not  even 
now  difficult  to  believe  that  such 
treachery,  such  cowardly  meanness  of 
feeling,  should  be  found  in  a  profes-' 
sion  wffich,  of  all  others,  is  peculiarly 


the  profession  of  loyalty  and  chival¬ 
rous  attachment — whose  idol  is  ho¬ 
nour  >  Phis  example  has  a  tendency 
to  shake  our  confidence  in  the  most 
ordinary  principles  of  human  action ; 
and  to  rivet  in  our  minds  a  conviction, 
that,  for  the  future,  society  must  ba 
bound  together  by  other  ties  than 
those  of  justice,  of  faith,  and  of  mu¬ 
tual  confidence.  1  trust,  however, 
that,  in  spite  of  this  atrocious  excep¬ 
tion,  we  may  yet  rely  on  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  principles  that  regulate  the  in¬ 
tercourse  of  nations,  i  trust  we  are 
not  yet  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
building  national  security  and  happi¬ 
ness  on  the  miserable  toundation  of 
mutual  distrust,  suspicion,  and  ha¬ 
tred.” 

1'he  impossibility  of  watching  Buo¬ 
naparte  otherwise  than  by  imprisoning 
him,  was  also  insisted  upon.  For  even- 
supposing  the  island  of  Elba  to  be  sur¬ 
rounded  by  our  cruizers,  still,  though 
this  might  have  prevented  any  gene- 
rai  embarkation,  or  the  attendance  of 
his  guards,  no  degree  of  vigilance 
coulu  have  impeded  his  escape  indi¬ 
vidually  ;  and  from  the  whole  history 
of  his  undertaking,  it  was  plain  that 
the  assistance  of  his  tew  hundred  sol¬ 
diers  was  not  necessary,  or  even  es¬ 
sential,  to  the  execution  of  his  plan ; 
and,  after  all,  the  sea  was  not  left  so 
totally  unguarded,  but  what  his  expe¬ 
dition  had  been  nearly  defeated  by  a 
British  sloop  ot  war. 

On  the  subject  of  the  alleged  in¬ 
fractions  of  tlie  treaty,  the  reply  was 
complete.  1.  It  was  not  the  tault  of 
the  British  ministers  that  Buonaparte's 
pension  had  not  been  regularly  paid, 
as  they  were  in  no  shape  bound  to 
guarantee  it ;  while,  notwiths  ending, 
they  had  used  their  warm  intertereiico 
with  the  French  government  on  Buo¬ 
naparte's  behalf,  so  soon  as  they  heard' 
ot  this  subject  of  complaint.  11.  At 
to  the  empress  and  her  son  being  for¬ 
cibly  detained  from  Buonaparte,  the 
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fact  wag/  that  Matia  Louiga  had  re* 
fuaed  to  accompany  him.  III.  The 
clauge  which  propo^  to  invest  Maria 
Louisa  with  the  Duchies  of  Parma, 
Placentia,  and  Guastalla,  or  an  equi* 
valent  in  their  stead,  was  conceived 
in  her  favour,  not  in  that  of  Buona¬ 
parte  ;  and  any  arrangement  concern¬ 
ing  that  stipulation  respected  her  in¬ 
terest  alone,  seeing  that  the  states 
were  to  be  conferred  on  her  in  full 
sovereignty.  IV.  Lord  Castlereagh 
positively  denied  that  there  had  been 
any  plan  agitated  at  the  Congress  fur 
removing  Buonaparte  from  Elba,  and 
expressed  bis  belief  that  the  only  cir¬ 
cumstance  on  which  he  had  founded 
such  an  opinion,  was  an  unauthorised 
and  groundless  paragraph  in  a  news¬ 
paper.  y.  It  was  denied  that  infor¬ 
mation  had  reached  ministers,  in  an 
authentic  shape,  that  Buonaparte  nou¬ 
rished  any  deliberate  plan  of  escape ; 
and  thernore,  had  any  additional  pre¬ 
caution  appeared  practicable,  they 
still  could  not  be  aware  that  there  was 
any  serious  occasion  for  adopting  it. 
The  real  and  only  security  looked  to 
as  a  guarantee  for  the  protection  of 
Europe  against  Buonaparte’s  future 
schemes  of  ambition,  had  been  the 
general  sentiment  of  the  French  peo¬ 
ple  so  lately  and  so  unanimously  ex¬ 
pressed  in  favour  of  the  legitimate  mo¬ 
narch.  And,  upon  the  whole,  the 
House  were  reminded,  that  the  pre¬ 
tended  infractions  of  treaty  were  a 
plea  which  Buonaparte  had  not  set 
up  for  himself,  till  he  had  taken  the 
hint  from  the  discussions  to  which  his 
late  expedition  had  given  rise  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  had,  in  the 
first  instance,  taken  a  course  more 
dignified,  at  least  better  suited  to  bis 
character,  and  put  bis  proceeding  on 
the  broad  ground,  that  having  with¬ 
drawn  from  France  for  a  temporary 
purpose,  he  now  returned  to  claim  his 
indubitid)le  right  to  the  throne  of  that 
country. 


The  motion  of  Mr  Abercrombie 
being  put  to  the  vote,  was  lost  by  a 
maiority  of  eighty-four.  The  debate 
had  a  wholesome  effect  on  the  public 
mind,  which  had  been  disturbed  by 
many  vague  rumours  and  suspicions, 
now  probed  to  the  bottom,  and  their 
falsehood  completely  exposed. 

What  had  hitherto  past  was  but  a 
skirmishing  of  the  political  parties. 
The  majn  question  of  peace  or  war 
remained  yet  to  be  debated.  Mr 
Whitbread  endeavoured  to  bring  it 
forward  by  a  motion  for  an 
’  address,  praying  his  R^al  April  28. 
Highness  the  Prince  Re¬ 
gent,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  take 
measures  for  averting  the  calamities 
of  a  war,  on  the  ground  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  power  of  France  being  vested  in 
any  particular  person.  The  honour¬ 
able  member  founded  chiefly  upon 
the  improvidence  and  injustice  of  en¬ 
gaging  in  war  with  France,  merely 
because  Buonaparte  was  at  the  head 
of  the  government;  and  he  denied 
the  right  of  the  Prince  Regent  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  internal  administra¬ 
tion  of  France.  He  censured,  in  the 
warmest  terms,  the  declaration  of  the 
allies  against  the  person  of  Buona¬ 
parte,  and  declared  the  name  of  Wel¬ 
lington  was  sullied  by  being  appended 
to  that  manifesto.  It  was  replied  to 
Mr  Whitbread,  and  his  supporters, 
that  had  those  counsels  been  listened 
to,  with  which  they  had  from  time  to 
time  supplied  the  House,  Buonaparte 
would  at  this  moment  have  been,  nor 
merely  on  the  throne  of  France,  but 
master  of  the  destinies  of  Europe. 
Lord  Castlereagh  urged,  that  not  Buo¬ 
naparte  alone,  but  the  French  nation, 
were  bound  by  the  treaty  of  Fontain- 
bleau,  which  they  had  so  shamelessly 
broken.  Since  France  had  become 
a  party  to  the  gross  fraud  practised 
by  Buon^arte  in  violating  this  con¬ 
tract,  that  nation  must  be  prepared 
for  the  consequence  of  such  conduct; 
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and  Europe  would  have  to  contend, 
not  merely  with  Buonaparte,  but  with 
France,  for  the  aecurity  of  ita  freedom 
and  independence.— (f/ear,  heart) 
France,  then,  must  expect  the  visita* 
tion  of  war  with  all  its  calamities,  if  it 
rejected  the  means  of  preserving  its 
own  tranijuillity  and  that  of  the  world, 
by  declining  to  discharge  its  duties ; 
and  that  country  must  not  be  allowed 
to  choose  its  field  of  action.  No; 
instead  of  suffering  the  French  to  car¬ 
ry  on  war  in  Austria  and  Prussia,  as 
heretofore,  if  they  would  not  ally 
themselves  with  those  troops  which 
sought  the  deliverance  of  Europe  and 
of  France  also,  they  must  exj^ct  to 
experience  in  France  itself  the  fruits 
of  their  own  duplicity  and  imbecility. 
—{Heart  heart  on  the  opposition 
benches). — If  the  French  would  grati¬ 
fy  those  who  benefit  by  war — if  Eu¬ 
rope  should  find  that  people  so  food 
of  war,  they  should  have  it,  and  on 
their  own  soil — they  should  enjoy  the 
object  of  their  preference,  but  they 
must  be  made  to  feel  the  conse¬ 
quences.— (  Heart  hear  t )— Europe 
had  listened  too  long  to  such  counsels 
as  those  of  the  honourable  mover, 
which  had  too  often  paralyzed  its  ef¬ 
forts  at  various  stages.  But  that  ho¬ 
nourable  member,  who  had  always 
manifested  a  disposition  to  lower  the 
character  of  his  own  country,  and 
who  usually  attacked  with  most  bit¬ 
terness  those  among  our  allies  who 
were  most  intimately  connected  with 
it,  had,  as  he  (Lord  C.)  should  on  a 
proper  occasion  fully  prove,  rested 
his  statements  upon  the  most  imper¬ 
fect  information,  and  promulgated  the 
most  groundless  abuse.** 

Mr  Pole  Wellesley  replied  to  the 
censure  thrown  out  on  this  and  a 
former  occasion,  on  his  illustrious 
brother,  for  having  signed  the  decla¬ 
ration  of  the  plenipotentiaries.  He 
said,  **  that  the  honourable  member, 
in  the  animadversions  on  the  de¬ 
claration  of  the  ISth  of  March,  re¬ 


peated  that  night,  had  stated  it  as 
sanctioning  the  murder  and  assassina¬ 
tion  of  Buonaparte,  and  be  had  la¬ 
mented  that  the  name  of  Wellington 
should  have  been  disgraced  by  sign¬ 
ing  such  a  paper.  He  ( Mr  P.)  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  with  the  Duke  of  WeU 
iington  when  the  report  of  the  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman*s  speech  reached 
him ;  and  never  was  a  man  so  showed 
as  he  then  was,  that  one  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen— one  who  had  either  known, 
seen,  or  heard  of  him— should  have 
supposed  that  he  signed  a  paper  bear¬ 
ing  such  a  construction,  or  that  be 
could  possibly  give  it  such  a  constroo- 
tion.  His  only  understanding  was, 
that  Buonaparte  bad  forfeited  all  his 
political  rights.** 

Mr  Whitbread  replied,  that  he  still 
considered  that  it  would  have  been 
more  to  the  honour  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  not  to  have  signed  the 
declaration,  but  he  took  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  pay  that  distinguished  com¬ 
mander  a  well-merited  tribute,  whidi 
had  in  it  something  of  prophecy. 
**  The  character  of  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington,**  he  said,  **  was  part  of  the 
property  of  this  country.  Who  was 
not  proud  of  the  name  i  No  person 
bad  ever  shown  himself  more  willing 
to  pay  the  tribute  of  applause  whira 
was  due  to  his  great  actions  than 
himself;  and  when  he  had  so  ex¬ 
pressed  himself,  he  hardly  thought 
that  his  sincerity  could  be  called  in 
question.  But  was  it  because  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  had  signed  a  de¬ 
claration,  that  it  bore  a  difiTerent  con¬ 
struction  from  what  it  would  have 
done,  if  he  had  not  put  his  name  to 
it  i  And  if,  in  the  hurry  of  business, 
he  did  not  consider  the  meaning  of 
this  declaration  with  sufficient  atten¬ 
tion,  was  this  not  a  subject  of  deep 
lamentation  to  this  country  ?  If,  be¬ 
fore  this,  any  person  had  l^n  asked, 
who  would  be  the  last  man  to  sanc¬ 
tion  such  doctrine— or  if  there  was 
one  man  whom  he  would  select  from 
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oil  mankind  as  the  person  who  would 
be  most  inclined  to  give  it  his  con. 
demnaiion,  he  weu'd  have  selected 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  He  would 
have  conceived  the  Duke  of  Welling* 
ion  to  feel  in  this  way — save  Buona¬ 
parte  for  me,  that  he  may  command 
an  army  against  me — (/fear,  heart) 
After  having  vanqui-hed  in  succes¬ 
sion  all  his  captains— all  his  fame,  all 
iiis  glory,  all  his  future  renown,  were 
centered  in  the  life  of  Buonaparte— 
{Hear,  hear!)  But  he  had  signed 
^e  declMratiuu,  and  it  had  gone  forth 
to  t  he  world.  V\  hat  did  *  existence* 
mean,  but  physical  existence  i  He 
was  glad  of  the  explanation  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  because  if  bis 
(Mr  Whitbread’s)  voice  had  reached 
the  duke,  it  might  also  go  out  to  the 
world  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
declared,  that  the  principle  of  assassi- 
nation  was  detested  by  him,  and  had 
never  met  with  his  approbation.” 

Mr  W  hitbread’s  motion  for  the  ad¬ 
dress  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  two 
hundred  and  one,  and  the  question  of 
peace  or  war  was  thus  incidentally  de¬ 
cided.  But  it  underwent  a  yet  deeper 
and  more  general  investigation,  upon 
a  message  being  sent  to  both  houses 
by  the  Prince  Regent,  laying  before 
the  Houk;  copies  oi  the  treaties  which 
he  had  entered  into  with  the  other 
powers  of  Europe,  for  ac  ing  against 
the  common  enemy,  and  requesting 
assistance.  W'e  will  endeavour  to 
condense  the  arguinerts  which  were 
urged  in  this  most  important  debate, 
'i'he  ministers,  wliile  they  moved  the 
Houses  ot  Parliament  to  return  an 
aodiess,  which  should  echo  back  the 
terms  of  the  message,  examined,  as 
separate  {Kiiuts  ot  cunsideruiion,  1. 
Thejusiice;  and,  2.  1  he  expediency 
of  the  iinpcndiiig  war. 

'1  lie  justice  01  the  war  they  rested 
on  But  iidparte  s  hreach  of  the  treaty 
of  Eontiiinbleau,  in  dchunce  ot  which 
he  had  now  reas-unied  the  crown, 
which  he  hen  abdicated.  Even  ad¬ 


mitting,  (which  was,  however,  de¬ 
nied),  that  there  had  been,  on  the 
part  of  France,  some  partial  infringe¬ 
ment  of  the  treaty  towards  Bu‘>na- 
parte,  still,  on  no  principle  of  politicid 
morality,  was  he  thereby  justified  in 
breaking  his  faith  to  the  allies,  who 
were  not  even  alleged  to  be  parties 
to  the  pretended  violation,  and  who 
ought  to  have  been  formally  applied 
to  for  redress,  before  Buonaparte 
made  these  trivial  acts  of  infringe¬ 
ment  an  apology  for  a  breach  of  the 
treaty  on  bis  part.  But  the  truth 
was,  that  no  such  violation  was  com¬ 
plained  of  in  any  of  Buonaparte’s  ear¬ 
lier  proclamations;  and  he  had  no 
such  justification  in  view  when  he  left 
Elba.  He  had  deliberately  deter¬ 
mined  on  the  violation  of  the  treaty 
of  Fontainbleau,  and  bad  committed 
that  violation,  not  in  any  minor  or 
comparatively  unimportant  provision, 
but  radically,  and  in  its  spirit  and 
principle,  without  having  to  allege 
the  least  defalcation  on  the  part  of 
the  allies.  From  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  transactions  in  April  and  May, 
1814,  the  grounds  on  which  Buona¬ 
parte  abdicated  could*  be  clearly  as¬ 
certained.  The  allies,  belore  enter¬ 
ing  Paris,  had  declared  their  resolu¬ 
tion  not  to  treat  with  Buonaparte. 
When  they  occupied  that  city,  they 
announced  that  his  decheance,  or  for¬ 
feiture,  was  proclaimed  to  be  the  fun¬ 
damental  condition  of  peace  with 
France,  and  in  the  treaties  concluded 
on  that  occasion,  it  was  expressly  so 
named.  On  the  recognition  of  this 
forteiture  in  the  treaty  of  Paris,  the 
allies  granted  much  better  couditions 
to  France,  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  conceded.  From  that  of  Fon- 
tambleau,  Buonaparte  had  himself 
taken  lite,  liberty,  and  the  sovereign¬ 
ty  ot  Elba,  with  many  other  advan¬ 
tages.  Both  France  and  Buonaparte 
Were,  theretore,  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
treaty,  which  rendered  the  justice  of 
the  treaty  indubitable. 
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The  expediency  of  hostile  mea* 
sures  was  maintained  whh  the  same 
confidence.  The  peculiar  character 
of  Buonaparte  was  such  as  to  render 
the  war  as  necessary  as  it  was  just. 
His  whole  career  had  exhibited,  du* 
ring  a  melancholy  course  of  long  ex¬ 
perience,  the  most  tnsatid>le  ambi¬ 
tion,  combined  with  utter  reckless¬ 
ness  as  to  the  means  of  gratifying  it. 
By  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  when  he 
first  became  the  instrument  of  French 
aggrandisement,  he  bad  extended  the 
territories  of  France  to  what  was  pre¬ 
sumptuously  called  her  natural  li¬ 
mits,  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  the 
Rhine,  and  the  Ocean.  But,  by  tlie 
same  treaty,  he  had  formerly  recog¬ 
nized  the  Cisalpine,  the  L^urian, 
the  Batavian,  the  Helvetic  republics. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  he  had 
cither  actually  incorporated  these 
states  with  France,  or  placed  them 
in  a  state  of  absolute  dependence  on 
her  power.  No  degree  of  friendly 
adherence,  no  degree  of  servile  sub¬ 
mission,  could  conciliate  his  fidelity, 
or  satiate  his  ambition.  His  treach¬ 
ery  towards  the  royal  family  and 
kingdom  of  Spain,  was  a  glaring  proof 
of  the  ambition  and  faithlessness  of 
his  character.  A  singular  document 
was  also  produced  to  show,  that  even 
in  the  utmost  extremity  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  18I4-,  when  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to-  offer  some  apparent  sacri¬ 
fices  at  the  conference  of  Chatillon, 
he  was  so  far  from  really  conteraplat- 
ing  a  general  plan  of  peace  and  tran¬ 
quillity,  that  he  laid,  in  diplomatic 
tiaud,  the  foundation  of  a  breach  of 
the  engagements  into  which  he  af¬ 
fected  to  enter.  The  question  re¬ 
spected  the  cession  of  the  fortresses 
of  Antwerp,  Mayence,  and  Alexan¬ 
dria,  the  keys,  by  means  of  which 
France  might,  at  any  time,  resume 
her  unprovoked  aggressions  in  Bel¬ 
gium,  Germany,  and  Italy.  •  Alarmed 
by  the  progress  of  General  Blucher, 
and  by  his  own  critical  situation  be- 
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twixt  the  armies  of  Silesia  and  of 
Schwortzenberg,  he  directed  Caulain« 
court  to  conclude  the  treaty,  but 
with  the  remarkable  caution  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  following  letter  from 
Maret  to  that  negociator,  which  was 
produced,  and  read  by  Lord  Castle- 
reagh.  **  The  emperor  desires  that 
you  would  avoid  explaining  yourself 
clearly  upon  every  thing  which  may 
relate  to  delivering  up  the  fortresses 
of  Antwerp,  Mayence,  and  Alexan¬ 
dria,  if  you  should  be  obliged  to  con¬ 
sent  to  those  cessions;  his  majesty 
intending,  even  though  he  should 
have  ratified  the  treaty,  to  be  guided 
by  the  military  situation  of  affairs 
wait  till  the  last  moment.  The  bad 
fitith  of  the  allies  in  respect  to  the  ca¬ 
pitulations  of  Dresden,  Oantzic,  and 
Gorcum,  authorizes  us  to  endeavour 
not  to  be  duped,  liefer,  therefore, 
these  questions  to  a  military  arrange¬ 
ment,  as  was  done  at  Presburg, 
Vienna,  and  Tilsit.  His  majesty  de¬ 
sires  that  you  would  not  lose  sight  of 
the  disposition  which  he  will  feel  not 
to  deliver  tqt  thou  three  keys  France,  ' 
if  military  events,  on  which  he  is  wil¬ 
ling  still  to  rely,  should  permit  him 
not  to  do  so,  even  if  he  s/tould  have 
signed  the  cession  these  provinces. 
In  a  word,  his  majesty  wishes  to  be 
able,  after  the  treaty,  to  be  guided  by 
existing  circumstances,  to  the  last 
moment.  He  orders  you  to  bum 
this  letter  as  soon  as  you  have  read 
it.” 

Such  was  the  character  of  Buona¬ 
parte  before  his  abdication,  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  his  government  being  to  deny 
every  thing  which  it  was  not  for  its 
interest  to  avow,  and  to  grant  what¬ 
ever  conditions  were  required  to  carry 
a  necessary  point,  without  giving  it¬ 
self  the  least  trouble  about  fulfilling 
them  afterwards.  But  even  if  exile 
had  tamed  his  thirst  fur  war,  or 
amended  his  moral  feeling,  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  he  resumed 
the  throne  would  hardly  allow  him 
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to  renuttn  at  peace.  He  bad  been 
replaced  on  tbe  tbrone  by  those  who  ^ 
desired  a  military  gOTemaaent.  He 
notoriously  derived  his  authority  from 
the  sword — from  that,  in  fact,  by 
which  he  would  endeavour  to  main¬ 
tain  that  authority,  and  to  secure  the 
support  of  which,  he  woidd  be  obvi¬ 
ously  called  upon  to  indulge  in  views 
of  conquest  and  ambition.  Whatever 
hopes  might  be  entertained  of  the 
establishment  of  a  popular  or  limited 
government  in  France,  which  would 
place  the  sword  in  its  proper  station, 
under  the  united  and  paternal  sway 
of  Louis  XVIII.,  (whose  restoration 
was  therefore  peculiarly  desirable  for 
tbe  interest  of  the  French  people ;)  it 
was  quite  preposterous  to  look  for 
such  a  government  under  its  present 
ruler,  with  whom  it  was  evident  that 
the  sword  must  be  predominant. 
War  was,  therefore,  a  measure,  not 
only  of  expedience,  but  absolute  ne¬ 
cessity,  and  it  was  better  to  face  its 
dangers  now,  when  the  troops  of  the 
allies  were  ready  for  the  field,  and 
their  courts  united  in  their  counsels, 
rather  than  at  a  more  distant  period, 
when  they  might  be  found  disarmed 
and  disunited. 

The  opposite  side  of  the  question 
was  supported  by  Lord  Grey,  in  a 
speech  of  great  ingenuity;  but  his 
lordship  avoided  the  question  of  the 
abstract  justice  of  the  war,  which, 
therefore,  be  may  in  some  degree  be 
supposed  to  have  conceded.  He  ob¬ 
served,  *'  that  a  war  must  be  necessary 
as  well  as  just,  and  that  these  epithets 
were  not  to  be  used  disjunctively. 
Justum  bellum  quibut  necestariutn,  et 
jria  arma  gtdbut  nisi  in  armis  nulla 
rtlinquitur  spes.  Tbe  violation  of  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  his  lordship  seemed 
to  think,  was  attended  with  no  such 
immediate  danger  to  Europe,  as  to 
call  for  the  last  remedy  of  kings,  nor 
did  he  think  tbe  personal  character  of 
Buonaparte  sufficient  to  vindicate  our 


interference  with  tbe  right  which 
France  had  to  chuse  her  own  govern¬ 
ment.  There  was  still  ground  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  Buonaparte  had  reason  to 
complain  of  the  infringement  of  the 
treaty  of  Fontainbleau,  and  even  to 
apprehend  being  forcibly  removed 
from  the  asylum  it  had  provided  to 
him.  The  honourable  member  hesi¬ 
tated,  therefore,  to  say,  that  he  had 
violated,  without  provocation,  the  trea- 
^  of  Fontainbleau.  In  that  of  Paris, 
Buonaparte’s  abdication  was  not  spe¬ 
cifically  referred  to,  it  being  only  sta¬ 
ted,  thiat  certain  advantageous  condi¬ 
tions  were  granted  to  France,  in  ctm- 
sequence  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons.  The  only  consequence, 
then,  of  the  breach  of  this  treaty,  was 
to  give  the  allies  authority  and  title 
to  demand  from  France  these  addi¬ 
tional  securities,  which  they  would 
have  been  in  the  right  to  exact,  had 
tbe  Bourbons  never  been  restored. 

Adverting  to  the  inexpedience  of 
tbe  war,  upon  whidi  he  chiefly  in¬ 
sisted,  Lord  Grey  considered  the  cha¬ 
racter  which  had  been  given  it  by  the 
declaration  of  the  ISUi  of  March, 
which  seemed  to  unsheathe  the  pri¬ 
vate  dagger,  as  well  as  the  public 
sword,  against  our  enemy,  as  (»ntrary 
to  the  law  of  humanity  and  of  nations. 
But  supposing  the  war  was  to  be  wa¬ 
ged  in  a  legitimate  manner,  he  dispu¬ 
ted  the  prudence  of  putting  jt  upon  a 
footing  so  personal  as  to  declare,  that 
we  would  have  neither  truce  nor 
peace  with  a  man  so  powerful  as  Buo-- 
naparte.  It  was  impossible  to  ensure 
success;  and  after  such  a  declaration 
the  consequences  of  defeat  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  be  such  extremity  of  humi¬ 
liation,  as  deserved  to  be  carefully 
weighed  while  considering  the  expe¬ 
dience  of  commencing  war. 

Lord  Grey  contended,  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  present  state  of 
France,  or  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  rest  of  Europe,  to  encourage  im- 
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tnediate  retort  ttf  armt.'  He  called 
on  the  House  to  remember,  that,  in 
the  former  part  of  the  rerohitionary 
war^  we  were  perpetually  buuyed  up 
with  the  hope  of  dliturbanoea  in 
France,  but  had  always  found  either 
that  we  had  been  deceived  by  false 
reports,  or  that  our  external  attacks 
hskd  united  their  internal  factions.  He 
quoted  a  letter  from  iMarquis  de  Cha- 
bannes  to  the  Corapte  de  Blacas, 
which  stated  “  that  the  clergy,  the  old 
noblesse,  and  the  emigrants,  were  fa* 
vourable  to  the  Bourbons — but  these 
are  the  classes  of  the  least  efficiency 
of  the  whole-*-and  that  then  and  now 
— first,  the  whole  of  the  military,  and 
secondly,  all  those  persons  who  had' 
acquired  national  property — (for  whe* 
ther  justly  or  not,  there  was  dissemi* 
nated  amongst  them  a  sort  of  panics 
which  men  where  their  property  is 
concerned  are  so  prone  to,  especially 
where  the  title  to  that  property  is  in 
any  way  questionable) — had  express* 
ed  themselves  adverse  to  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  Bourbons."  The  uniiiter* 
rupted  march  of  Buonaparte,  at  the 
head  of  a  force  so  trifling,  plainly 
showed  that  there  was  a  general  dis* 
position  in  his  favour.  It  was  plain 
the  existing  government  of  France 
had  no  distrust  of  the  population,  tor 
they  were  calling  out  to  arms  the 
whole  males,  from  the  age  of  twenty 
to  that  of  sixty.  The  measures  adopt¬ 
ed  would  bring  forth  3000  battalions 
of  seven  hundred  men  each.  It  was 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  nature 
to  overcome  the  resistance  of  a  na* 
tion,  whose  military  energies  were 
brought  into  complete  action  by  mea* 
sures  sO  vigorous. 

The  power  of  the  relative  parties  was, 
according  to  this  stateanian,  very  dif¬ 
ferent  trum  what  they  had  been  at  the 
time  of  the  capture  of  Paris.  **  I'hen 
there  advanced  against  France  on  all 
sides  at  least  3 10.000 victorious  troops, 
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confident  from  snceesi,  bppMed  by 
1 55/)00dispirited  and  wom-out  troops^ 
and  that  consequently  France  was  at¬ 
tacked  on  all  sides  by  the  alNeS 
more  than  double  the  ndmber 
troops  which  could  possibly  be  oppo^ 
sed  to  them.  And  yet,  whoever  re¬ 
collects,**  said  his  Lordship,  **  the  al¬ 
ternative  of  hopes  and  fears,  the  ebbs 
and  flows  of  opinion,  and,  by  what 
a  narrow  acddent  success  was  ait  last 
obtained— that  after  the  capture  of 
Paris,  when  Buonaparte  wan  suflbr- 
ing  from  ihe  desertion  and  treach¬ 
ery  of  those  on  whom'  he  depended 
—it  was  by  a  narrow  accident  the 
allies  escaped  destruciion-.-even  un¬ 
der  the  great  General  who  has  hi¬ 
therto  bran  so  signally  successful  in 
all  his  undertakings,  who  would  look 
with  confidence  to  the  renewal  of 
hostilities  under  the  present  circum¬ 
stances  ?  Buonaparte,  at  his  access 
sion,  found  150,0W  men  in  a  complete 
stale  of  equipment— 100,000  mord 
were  ready  to  be  called  out-— ^ind,  ia 
the  course  of  two  months  exertions^ 
we  may  consider  bis  army,  exclusive 
of  garrisons  and  national  guards,  and 
170,000  men  of  select  companies  of 
national  guards,  fo  amount  to  an  avail¬ 
able  regular  force  of  at  lea^t  SOU^OOO 
men.  If  success  was  obtained  with 
such  difficulty  under  very  diffierenk 
circumsunces,  what  hopes  can  we 
possibly  have  that  the  same  suc¬ 
cess  will  now  attend  our  efforts  i  But 
can  you  now  have  the  same  meant 
which  you  had  last  ytari  Sweden^ 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  have  all,  it  it 
true,  signed  the  treaty )  but  it  doea 
not  appear  that  they  can  contribute 
any  thing.  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prut- 
sia,  the  three  great  powers,  ore  to  re¬ 
ceive  five  mil  Huns  by  way  of  subsidy 
tfum  this  eouniry.  No  statement  baa 
been  made  by  the  nobie  lord  thit 
night  of  wtiat  farther  accession  to  the 
great  powtrt  we  art  to  obtain  front 
a 
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the  minor  states  of  Germany.  If  we 
obtain  any  such  accession,  :t  can  only 
be  on  paying  further  subsidies.  We 
know  that  the  King  of  Wirtemberg 
and  all  the  other  minor  powers  are 
desirous  of  obtaining  some  of  the 
golden  eggs  which  the  great  goose  of 
Europe  has  been  laying  for  some 
time.  With  respect  to  Sweden,  I  ap¬ 
prehend  that  there  may  be  some 
doubt  of  the  willing  disposition  of 
that  country.  There  may  be  also 
some  doubt  of  its  ability,  from  the  ac¬ 
cession  which  it  of  late  so  honourably 
obtained.  {Hear,  hear !)  With  re¬ 
spect  to  Spain,  those  who  have  seen 
what  a  Spanish  army  can  do  in  de¬ 
fence  of  their  own  country,  must  laugh 
at  any  expectations  of  assistance  from 
them.  Portugal  may  give  perhaps 
20,000  men.  But  are  these  the  only 
diminutions  ?  Is  the  British  army  now 
what  it  then  was  i  Is  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  now  at  the  head  of  those 
brave  companions  in  arms,  who  had 
such  confidence  in  the  man  who  had 
so  often  led  them  to  victory  i  Is  he 
any  longer  at  tlie  head  of  those  invin¬ 
cible  legions  who  have  gained  such 
immortal  honour  to  their  country  i 
That  army  has  been  sent  on  most  de¬ 
structive  and  ill-conducted  expedi¬ 
tious.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  is 
not  able  at  present  to  produce  at  most 
above  20,000  or  30,000  troops,  and 
those  of  a  very  difierent  description 
indeed,  though  animated  with  the 
same  British  spirit,  from  tho.se  he  for¬ 
merly  commanded.  We  have  not 
therefore  the  same  British  army.  With 
.  espect  to  the  minor  powers  of  Ger¬ 
many,  what  is  the  case  with  Saxony, 
for  instance  i  Can  you  again  raise 
your  standard  at  Leipsic,  and  call  on 
those  to  join  you  who  contributed  so 
essentially  to  your  former  victories  i” 
Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  orator,  had  enough  to  do  to 
keep  down  Saxony,  Italy,  and  Po¬ 


land,  their  usurped  acquisitions,  and 
would  go  to  the  held  with  a  suspicion 
that  the  very  dangers  they  escaped 
from  with  respect  to  France,  they 
would  have  to  provide  against  from 
another  quarter. 

Of  the  character  of  Buonaparte, 
Lord  Grey  was  disposed  to  take  a  mi¬ 
tigated  view.  "  I  detest,**  said  his 
lordship,  **  as  cordially  his  ambition—, 
and  1  would  do  as  much  as  any  man 
to  hght  against  him  and  resist  him 
when  necessary;  but  who  can  say 
that  ail  change  in  his  character  is  im¬ 
possible?  Are  there  not  in  history 
examples  of  men  polluted  with  as 
foul  crimes  as  Buonaparte — who  have 
waded  through  seas  of  blood — who 
have  at  last  retired  even  to  a  private 
life  ?  But  1  agree  that  it  would  be 
puerile  to  place  any  confidence  in 
such  a  change  of  character.  1  agree 
that  it  would  not  be  reasonable  to 
place  any  reliance  on  his  future  mo¬ 
deration.  But  if  there  is  no  change 
in  his  disposition,  may  there  not  be  a 
change  in  his  policy  ?  Has  he  not,  du¬ 
ring  his  year  of  exile,  had  ample  op¬ 
portunity  of  reflecting  on  his  former 
errors  ?  Has  he  not  had  the  means  of 
detecting  the  causes  of  his  temporary 
ruin ;  and  may  he  not  have  been  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  necessity  of  abandon¬ 
ing  that  system  which  had  already 
cost  him  too  dear  ?**  But,  upon  the 
whole,  his  loidship's  great  hope  was, 
that  the  frame  of  this  remarkable  man 
must  have  been  shaken  by  the  fatigue 
and  perturbation  which  he  had  under¬ 
gone  in  the  exhausting  occurrences  of 
a  life  so  extraordinary.  He  seemed 
to  have  hopes  he  could  not  last  long, 
or  at  least  be  equal  to  his  former  ener¬ 
getic  exploits  in  the  field.  But,  espe¬ 
cially,  Lord  Grey  trusted  to  the  new 
principles  upon  which  Buonaparte 
might  be  expected  to  act,  and  the  par¬ 
ty  with  whom  he  had  allied  himself, 
Carnot  and  others,  who  had  given  un- 
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doubted  proofs  of  their  attachment  to 
well-regulated  freedom.  These  men, 
he  contended,  would  form  a  coun¬ 
terpoise  to  Buonaparte’s  ambitious 
schemes,  unless  we  should,  by  a  de¬ 
claration  of  war,  oblige  them  to  unite, 
and  place  in  the  hands  of  one  so  well 
qualified  to  wield  them,  the  immense 
military  energies  of  that  mighty  em¬ 
pire. 

Upon  the  whole,  Lord  Grey  recom¬ 
mended  a  defensive  alliance  with  the 
other  powers  of  Europe,  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  treaty  of  Cliaumont,  and 
trust  for  the  re»t  to  the  course  of 
events,  quoting  to  that  effect  the  lines 
of  Milton — 

Betide*  what  hope  the  never  ending  flight 
Of  future  day*  may  bring,  what  chance, 
what  change 

Worth  waiting,  since  our  present  lot  appears 
For  happy,  though  but  ill ;  for  ill,  not  worst ; 
If  we  procure  not  to  ourselves  more  woe.” 

Similar  arguments  of  temporizing 
policy  were  urged  in  the 
May  25.  House  of  Commons,  by 
Lord  George  Cavendish, 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  others.  The 
latter,  of  course,  saw  nothing  in  Buo¬ 
naparte’s  breach  of  treaty  worse  than 
in  the  conduct  of  Austria,  Prussia, 
and  Bavaria,  who  had  broke,  without 
scruple  or  remorse,  the  alliances  which 
united  them  with  Napoleon,  so  soon 
as  fortune  had  left  his  side. 

These  arguments  were  combated, 
not  only  by  the  ministerial  party  in 
both  Houses,  but  by  that  part  of  the 
opposition  which  was  usually  arranged 
under  the  banners  of  Lord  Grenville. 
That  statesman  himself  gave  a  clear 
explanation  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  one  nation  is  not  only  justified 
in  interfering  with  the  internal  go¬ 
vernment  of  another,  but  becomes  pe¬ 
remptorily  called  upon  to  do  so.  “  In 
the  abstract  principle,”  said- his  lord- 
ship,  that  no  government  had  a 
right  to  interfere  with  another,  every 


body  would  agree.  The  right  was 
unquestionable,  like  the  rights  of  men 
in  a  state  of  nature ;  and  if  any  politi¬ 
cal  state  could  be  found  in  a  state  of 
nature,  the  rights  of  a  state  so  separa¬ 
ted  from  the  other  states  would  be 
absolute  and  undeniable;  but  it  was 
with  societies  as  with  individuals,  with 
governments  as  with  men — when  they 
stand  in  any  relation  to  each  other, 
they  must  be  contented  to  see  their 
rights  regulated  with  a  view  to  the 
mutual  rights  of  all.  The  rights  of 
others  in  relation  to  that  state  were 
as  sacred  as  the  rights  of  the  state 
itself.”  This  principle  he  applied  to 
the  case  in  point,  by  shewing  that 
there  was  no  country  which  had  not 
tried  the  effect  of  a  treaty  with  Buo¬ 
naparte,  and  which  had  not  experien¬ 
ced,  that,  in  restraining  his  power,  or 
diminishing  his  aggressions,  treaties 
were  of  no  avail  whatever.  ''His  go¬ 
vernment,  therefore,  which  was  origi¬ 
nally  a  military  usurpation,— had  it 
been  the  most  legitimate  in  Uie  world, 
would,  by  the  misconduct  of  the  sove¬ 
reign,  have  forfeited  its  title  to  its 
King,  and  have  produced  the  extreme 
case  of  the  necessity  of  driving  from 
the  throne  the  person  who  had  so  abu¬ 
sed  his  authority.  If  France  possess¬ 
ed  the  right  of  choosing  her  own  go¬ 
vernment,  and  had,  after  so  many 
years  of  war,  by  which  she  had  been 
so  great  a  sufferer,  made  some  sacri  . 
bees  for  the  advantages  of  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  tranquillity,  her  own  limita¬ 
tion  of  that  right  could  not  be  doubt¬ 
ed  ;  and  so  the  bargain  was  made  at 
Paris.  This  would  appear  the  true 
sense  of  the  treaties,  looking  on  the 
whole  business  as  one  great  transac¬ 
tion.  In  civil  transactions,  some  com¬ 
petent  tribunal  or  jurisdiction  was  re- 
lierred  to,  which  prescribed  certain 
forms  as  necessary  to  be  attended  to 
for  the  regulation  of  a  contract,  which 
he  who  did  not  act  upon,  neglected 
at  his  peril.  But  in  adkirs  between 
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nations,  there  was  no  common  autho* 
rity  or  tribunal  to  refer  to,  or  which 
had  authority  to  prescribe :  And  all 
that  could  be  required  was,  to  impose 
on  both  parties  the  duty  of  performing 
what  they  undertook.  The  intention 
to  perform  the  contract  must  be  made 
known  to  all  parties,  and  this  was  the 
case  respecting  the  exclusion  of  Buo¬ 
naparte  and  his  family  from  the  French 
throne.  The  question,  therefore,  was 
not  on  the  abstract  right  of  interfering 
in  the  choice  of  a  government  for 
France,  but  on  the  right  of  enforcing 
a  solemn  treaty.  It  mattered  not 
what  was  the  case  of  right,  if  it  was 
allowed,  as  no  man  denied,  that  France 
had  the  right  to  conclude  lawfully  the 
treaty.  That  gave  to  the  allies  the 
right  of  enforcing  it.  The  treaty  was 
made,  and  it  could  not  be  lawful  for 
France  to  break  it.  It  was  founded 
on  certain  stipulations;  but  France 
breaks  it,  and  retracts  from  part  of 
the  bargain.  Her  obligation  was  the 
exclusion  of  Buonaparte’s  dynasty. 
The  moment  that  violation  was  com¬ 
mitted,  a  just  cause  of  war  ensued.” 

The  expedience  of  the  case  was  ar¬ 
gued  with  the  same  acuteness.  Few 
members  in  either  House  could  be 
brought  to  express  the  least  hope  in 
the  moral  regeneration  of  Buonaparte, 
upon  whose  personal  character  so 
much  rested  in  this  argument.  Mr 
Grattan  ( no  friend  to  arbitrary  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  independence  of 
other  nations,)  thus  weighed  the 
chance  of  France  acting  with  energy 
in  his  support.  “  Gentlemen  presume 
that  the  French  nation  will  rise  in  his 
favour  as  soon  as  we  enter  their  coun¬ 
try  :  We  entered  their  country  before, 
and  they  did  not  rise  in  his  favour ; 
on  the  contrary  they  deposed  him. 
The  article  of  deposition  is  given  at 
length.  It  is  said  we  endeavour  to  im¬ 
pose  a  government  on  France.  The 
French  armies  elect  a  conqueror  for 
Europe,  and  our  resistance  to  this 


conqueror  is  called  imposing  a  go¬ 
vernment  on  France.  If  we  put  down 
this  chief,  we  relieve  France  as  well 
as  Europe  from  a  foreign  yoke;  and 
this  deliverance  is  called  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  a  government  on  France: 
He, — He '  imposed  a  government  on 
France-- he  imposed  a  foreign  yoke 
on  France — he  took  from  the  French 
their  property  by  contribution— he 
took  their  children  by  conscription— 
he  lost  her  her  empire — and  (a  thing 
almost  unimaginable)  he  brought  the 
enemy  to  the  gates  of  Paris :  We,  on 
the  contrary,  formed  a  project,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  a  paper  of  1805,  which 
preserved  the  integrity  of  the  French 
empire.  The  allies  in  1814  not  only 
preserved  the  integrity  of  the  empire 
as  it  stood  in  92,  ^t  gave  her  her  K- 
berty,  and  they  now  afford  her  the 
only  chance  of  redemption.  Against 
these  allies  will  France  now  combine, 
and  having  received  from  them  her 
empire  as  it  stood  before  the  war, 
with  additions  in  consequence  of  their 
deposition  of  Buonaparte,  and  having 
gotten  back  her  capital,  her  colonies, 
and  her  prisoners,  will  she  break  the 
treaty  to  which  she  owes  them,  rise 
up  against  the  allies  who  gave  them, 
break  her  oath  of  allegiance,  destroy 
the  constitution  she  has  formed,  de> 
pose  the  king  she  has  chosen,  rise  iqi 
against  her  own  deliverance,  in  sup¬ 
port  of  contribution  and  conscription, 
to  perpetuate  her  political  damnation 
under  the  yoke  of  a  stranger  P*  He 
ridiculed  alike  the  idea  of  Buonaparte 
being  the  chosen  governor  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  that  of  his  alleged  purpose  to 
give  them  a  free  constitution.  His 
assumption  of  the  throne  was  in  all 
respects  a  military  usurpation.  No¬ 
thing  could  equal  the  shouts  of  the 
army,  except  the  silence  of  the  peo¬ 
ple:  This  was,  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  word,  a  military  election.  It 
was  an  act  where  the  army  deposed 
the  civil  government — itwas  the  lUarch 
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of  a  military  chief  over  a  conquered 
people.  The  nation  did  not  rise  to 
resist  Buonaparte  or  defend  Louis, 
because  the  nation  could  not  rise  up¬ 
on  the  army.  Her  mind  as  well  as 
her  constitution  was  conquered;  in 
fact  there  was  no  nation— every  thing 
was  army,  and  every  thing  was  con¬ 
quest.  Buonaparte,  it  seems,  is  to  re¬ 
concile  every  thing  by  the  gift  of  a 
free  constitution :  He  took  possession 
of  Holland,  he  did  not  give  her  a  free 
constitution — he  took  possession  of 
Spain,  he  did  not  give  her  a  free  con¬ 
stitution — he  took  possession  of  Swit¬ 
zerland,  whose  independence  he  had 
guaranteed,  he  did  not  give  her  a  free 
constitution — he  took  possession  of 
Italy,  he  did  not  give  her  a  free 
constitution — he  took  possession  of 
France,  he  did  not  give  her  a  free 
constitution.  On  the  contrary,  he  de¬ 
stroyed  the  directorial  constitution — 
he  destroyed  the  consular  constitu¬ 
tion — and  he  destroyed  the  late  con¬ 
stitution,  formed  on  the  plan  of  Eng¬ 
land.  But  now  he  is,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  jacobins,  to  give  her  liber- 
tyi  that  is,  the  man  who  can  bear  no 
freedom,  unites  to  form  a  constitution 
with  a  body  who  can  bear  no  govern¬ 
ment.  In  the  mean  time,  while  he 
professes  liberty,  he  exercises  despotic 
ower — he  annihilates  the  nobles — he 
anishes  the  deputies  of  the  people— 
and  he 'sequesters  the  property  of  the 
emigrants ; — now  he  is  to  give  liber¬ 
ty  1  1  have  seen  his  constitution,  as 
exhibited  in  the  newspaper — there 
are  faults  innumerable  in  the  frame  of 
it,  and  more  in  the  manner  of  accept¬ 
ing  it :  It  is  to  be  passed  by  subscrip¬ 
tion  without  discussion ;  the  troops  are 
to  send  deputies,  and  the  army  is  to 
preside.  There  is  some  cunning,  how¬ 
ever,  in  making  the  subscribers  to  the 
constitution  renounce  the  House  of 
Bourbon.  They  are  to  give  their 
word  for  the  deposition  of  the  king, 
and  take  Napoleon’s  word  for  their 


own  liberty.  Tlie  offer  imports  no¬ 
thing  which  can  be  relied  jon,  except 
that  he  is  afraid  of  the  allies.  Dis- 

f terse  the  alliance,  and  farewell  to  the 
iberty  of  France,  and  safety  of  Eu¬ 
rope.” 

The  point  of  immediate  war,  rather 
than  the  dubious  and  uncertain  state 
of  armed  peace,  which  seemed  to  be 
recommended  by  Lord  Grey  and  the 
gentlemen  of  the  opposition,  was  welt 
argued  by  Mr  Plunket,  who  showed 
that  the  chance  of  success  by  a  present 
effort,  when  we  could  reckon  on  the 
co-operation  of  all  Europe,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  France  herself 
was  greater  now  than  it  could  be  at 
any  subsequent  period.  **  When  we 
saw  the  situation  in  which  Buonaparte 
now  stood ;  when  we  saw  him  reduced 
to  make  professions  contrary  to  his 
very  nature ;  when  we  saw  the  vessel 
in  which  his  fortunes  were  embarked 
labouring  with  the  storm,  and  its  mast 
bowed  down  to  the  water's  edge,  it 
would  be  the  height  of  impolicy  and 
absurdity  to  hesitate  on  the  course 
that  we  had  to  pursue.  We  had  now 
a  most  powerful  combination  of  allies, 
not  fomented  by  us,  but  acting  from 
the  moral  feeling  which  pervaded  ail 
Europe.  If  we  were  foolish  enough 
to  throw  away  those  means,  we  could 
never  hope  to  recall  them.  Those  of 
his  friends  who  had  talked  the  most 
about  husbanding  the  resources  of  the' 
country,  had  confessed,  that  when  an 
occasion  should  arrive  when  some 
important  blow  could  be  struck  against 
the  enemy,  that  system  should  no 
longer  be  persevered  in.  That  im¬ 
portant  crisis  had  now  arrived.  It  was 
vain  to  expect  that  a  more  favourable 
opportunity  would  ever  arrive.  ,A11 
the  great  powers  of  Europe  were  now 
with  us,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  population  of  France.  It  bad  been 
said,  that  invading  France  would  be 
the  way  to  unite  the  population  of 
that  country.  The  fact,  however,  waa 
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directly  the  reverne.  The  not  inva¬ 
ding  France  would  be  the  t^ure  means 
Ot'  reducing  the  whole  population  un- 
<ler  the  power  of  the  present  ruler. 
He  considered,  that  we  had,  in  fact, 
no  option  between  peace  and  war.  As 
lor  peace,  we  could  have  no  more 
than  a  feverish,  unrefreshing  dream  of 
peace,  still  haunted  by  the  spectre  of 
war.  In  point  of  finances,  we  should 
find  a  peace,  with  a  war  establishment, 
an  evil  much  greater  than  war  itself. 
If  we  did  not  now  go  to  war  in  con¬ 
junction  with  all  the  great  powers  of 
Europe,  we  would  soon  be  reduced 
to  a  war  single-handed  against  France. 
If  we  did  not  now  invade  France,  and 
carry  on  the  war  upon  her  territories, 
the  lime  might  arrive  when  our  coun¬ 
try  would  become  the  seat  of  war, 
and  we  would  fall  unpitied  and  despi¬ 
sed.  If  we  were  now  to  turn  our  back 
upon  the  great  powers  that  were  our 
allies,  we  should  deserve  that  all  na¬ 
tions  should  turn  their  backs  upon  us 
when  we  began  to  feel  the  consequen¬ 
ces  of  our  impolicy.” 

Similar  conclusions  were  yet  more 
forcibly  deduced  by  Mr  Grattan.  Of 
the  Bourbons  he  spoke  as  of  a  dynas¬ 
ty,  “  under  whose  sway  all  subjects, 
except  the  administration,  had  been 
open  to  free  discussion  ;  so  that  learn¬ 
ing,  arts,  and  sciences,  had  made  ra¬ 
pid  progress,  and  England  had  bor¬ 
rowed  not  a  little  from  the  temperate 
meridian  of  that  government.  Her 
court  stood  controlled  by  opinion,  li¬ 
mited  by  principles  of  honour,  and 
softened  by  the  influence  of  manners ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  there  was  an  ame¬ 
nity  in  the  condition  of  France  which 
rendered  the  French  an  a..iiable,  an 
enlightened,  a  gallant,and  accomplish, 
ed  race  :  over  this  gallant  race  you  see 
imposed  an  oriental  despotism  ;  their 
present  court  has  gotten  the  idiom  of 
the  east  as  well  as  her  constitution  ;  a 
fantastic  and  barbaric  expression,  an 
unreality,  which  leaves  in  the  shade 


the  modesty  of  truth,  and  states  no¬ 
thing  as  it  is,  and  every  thing  as  it  is 
not :  the  attitude  is  affected,  the  taste 
is  corrupted,  and  the  intellect  pervert¬ 
ed.  Do  you  wish  to  confirm  this  mi¬ 
litary  tyranny  in  the  heart  of  Europe  ? 
— a  tyranny  founded  on  the  triumph 
of  the  army  over  the  principles  of  ci¬ 
vil  government — an  experiment  to  re¬ 
lax  the  moral  and  religious  influences, 
and  to  set  heaven  and  earth  adrift  from 
one  another — an  insurrectionary  hope 
to  every  bad  man  in  the  community, 
and  a  frightful  lesson  of  profit  and 
power,  vested  in  those  who  have  pan¬ 
dered  their  allegiance  from  king  to 
emperor,  and  now  found  their  preten¬ 
sions  to  domination  on  the  merit  of 
breaking  their  oaths,  and  deposing 
their  sovereign.  Should  you  do  any 
thing  so  monstrous  as  to  leave  your 
allies,  in  order  to  confirm  such  a  sys¬ 
tem, — should  you  forget  your  name — 
forget  your  ancestors,  and  the  inhe¬ 
ritance  they  have  left  you  of  morality 
and  renown, — should  you  astonish  Eu¬ 
rope  by  quitting  your  allies,  to  render 
immortal  such  a  composition,  would 
not  the  nations  exclaim,  *  You  have 
very  providently  watched  over  our  in¬ 
terests,  and  very  generously  have  you 
contributed  to  our  service,  and  do  you 
faulter  now  i*  ‘  In  vain  have  you 
stopped,  in  your  own  person,  the  fly¬ 
ing  fortunes  of  Europe, — in  vain  have 
you  taken  the  eagle  of  Napoleon,  and 
snatched  invincibility  from  his  stand¬ 
ard,  if  now,  when  confederated  Eu¬ 
rope  is  ready  to  march,  you  take  the 
lead  in  the  desertion,  and  preach  the 
penitence  of  Buonaparte  and  the  po¬ 
verty  of  England.’ 

“  As  to  her  poverty,  you  must  not 
consider  the  money  you  spend  in  your 
defence,  but  the  fortune  you  would 
lose  if  you  were  not  defended ;  and, 
further,  you  must  recollect  you  will 
pay  less  to  an  immediate  war  than  to 
peace  with  a  war  establishment,  and  a 
war  to  follow  it ;  recollect  further,  that 
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whatever  be  your  resources  they  must 
outlast  those  of  all  your  enemies ;  and 
further,  that  your  empire  cannot  be 
saved  by  a  calculation  :  besides,  your 
wealth  is  only  part  of  your  situation ; 
the  name  you  have  established,  the 
deeds  you  have  achiei-ed,  and  the 
part  you  have  sustained,  preclude  you 
from  a  second  .place  among  nations ; 
and  when  you  cease  to  be  the  first, 
you  are  nothing.” 

Such  were  the  arguments  used  in 
the  parliament  of  Britain  on  this  mo> 
nieiitous  occasion.  Fortunately,  not 
for  this  country  only,  but  for  Europe, 
those  prevailed  which  preferred  an 
instant  and  a  manly  assertion  of  our 
lights  to  enforce  the  broken  treaties 
ot  Fontainbleau  and  Paris,  to  the 
equally  expensive,  and  far  less  effec- 
tiiul  ineasures,  of  armed  neutrality 
and  husbanding  our  resources,  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  opposition.  The  di- 
vidon  in  the  House  of  Peens  was  156 
in  favour  of  the  address,  to  44  for  the 
amendment  moved  by  Lord  Grey.  In 
the  House  of  Commons  the  parties 
divided  02  to  331. 

If  any  thing  could  have  rendered 
the  war  more  a  necessary  measure  in 
the  eyes  of  the  friends  of  good  order, 
it  must  have  been  the  views  taken  of 
it  by  those  who  are  almost  the  pro¬ 
fessed  coutemncrs  of  the  constitution 
and  character  of  their  country,  and 
who  have  used  the  right  of  petitioning 
only  to  insult  the  legislature  with  the 
effrontery  of  sturdy  beggars,  whose 
mode  of  solicitation  is  threats  and 
abuse.  A  petition  from  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Westminster  was  presented 
by  Sir  Francis  Burdett.  This  docu¬ 
ment  stigmatized  the  proposed  war 
against  France  as  an  act  not  only  flag¬ 
rantly  unjust,  but  resembling  despe¬ 
ration  or  insanity,  which  they  could 
only  impute  to  the  policy  of  those 
domestic  enemies,  who  had  an  inte¬ 
rest  in  stirring  up  foreign  war,  that 
they  might  cheat  the  people  of  their 


property  and  subvert  the  constitution. 
Such 'evil  counsellors,  it  was  stated, 
had  already  by  corrupt  influence  ob¬ 
tained  a  re-enactment  of  the  property 
tax :  With  much  more  to  the  same 
purpose,  couched  in  terras  so  disre¬ 
spectful,  that  the  House  reflised  to 
permit  the  petition  to  be  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  next  communications  of  the 
minister  announced  the 
manner  in  which  the  sti-  May  30. 
pulations  of  the  treaties 
entered  into  at  Vienna  were  to  be 
carried  into  practical  effect.  The 
continental  powers  had  agreed  to 
bring  into  the  fleld  contingents  con¬ 
siderably  stronger  than  the  treaties 
stipulated,  while  Great  Britain,  main¬ 
taining  an  army  of  50,000  men  only, 
was  to  pay  in  terms  of  the  treaty  for 
one  hundred  thousand.  Of  the  col¬ 
lective  force,  the  following  was  the 
statement : — 


Austria  supplied 
Russia, 

Prussia, 

States  of  Germany, 
Great  Britain, 
Holland, 


300,000  soldiers. 
225,000 
236,000 
150,000 
50,000 
50,000 


The  formidable  total  amounted  to 
one  million  and  eleven  thousand  sol¬ 
dier?. 

It  was  the  wealth  of  Britain  alone 
by  which  this  formidable  array  could 
be  put  in  motion.  The  sum  which 
was  to  be  paid  in  lieu  of  her  full  con¬ 
tingent  of  troops,  was  two  millions 
and  a  half.  A  similar  sum  was  voted 
to  be  applied  to  the  aid  of  the  confe¬ 
deracy,  in  the  mode  which  should  be 
judged  most  advisable.  This  sum  of 
live  millions,  with  one  million  for  the 
reparation  of  the  fortifications  in  Hol¬ 
land  and  Flanders,  was  voted  by  the 
great  majority  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  to  seventeen  votes.  The 
few  members  who  made  this  opposi¬ 
tion,  having  dwelt  much  on  the  ex- 
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peiue  iocurred  in  the  preceding  wer  there  wm  no  hope  of  petce  in  the  pre. 
with  France,  were  called  on  by  Mr  aent  circumatances,  or  of  any  aid  to 
Charles  Grant  to  remember  the  trium*  be  obtained  from  beyond  the  fron* 
phant  effect  to  which  these  aubaidies  tiera  of  France,  excepting  in  case  of 
-  Wl  led,  and  exhorted  to  expect  from  the  success  of  Murat.  The  eitter> 

.  the  present  a  result  still  more  trium-  prize  of  that  person  is  so  closely  con- 
phant  and  decisive.  l  nected  with  the  histpry  of  France, 

I'hese  determined  measures  on  the  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  trace  it 

Fsrt  of  the  allies  served  to  convince  to  a  period,  before  completing  that 
ranee  and  her  present  ruler,  that  of  Buonaparte  hiipself. 
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SUuaiion  of  Murttt.^Dehate  concerning  him  in  the  House  of  Commons.-— Dis* 
affection  in  the  Milanese  Territory. — Ri<4s  in  the  Iheatre. —  Mwat  puts  hie 
Army  in  motion — His  dubious  Policy — He  occupies  Hornet  ond  commences 
■  offensive  Operations  against  the  Austrians — His  Proclamation  from  Rimini— 
He  attacks  the  Loner  Po,  and  is  defeated  at  OcchiebeUo — Commences  his 
Retreat — Solicits  an  Armistice,  and  is  refused —Battle  of  Tolentino.— Ma¬ 
rat*  s  Defeat  and  disastrous  Retreat — He  is  intercepted  at  Saint  Germano  by 
General  Nugent — His  Rear-guard  destroyed. — Flies  alone  to  Naples — /imf 
from  thence  to  France — General  Insurrection  in  Naples  and  Calabria. —  Tha 
Queen  surrenders  to  the  British  —The  Austrians  occupy  Naplc'.— Surrender 
the  Neapolitan  Army. — Restoration  of  King  Ferdinand, — Murat  tn  dare, 
ger  of  being  killed  by  the  Royalists — Flus  to  Corstca — Refuses  a  Retreat  of- 
frred  to  him  in  Austria— His  Proclamation  to  the  Neapolitans — Lands  near 
Pizzo—But  is  drfeated  and  made  Prisoner — And  tried  and  executed  by  a 
Neapolitan  Couri-MartiaL 


Joachim  M^at  had  trodden  the 
paths  of  Fren^  revolution  with  suc¬ 
cess,  which  was  only  surpassed  by  the 
progress  of  his  brother-in-law  and 
patron.  Originally  the  stable-boy,  or 
waiter  of  a  claret — then  a  soldier  of 
fortune — then  a  jacobin,  so  enthu¬ 
siastic,  that  he  requested  permission 
to  change  his  name  to  Marat,  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  that  deceased  worthy — he 
had  become  successively  General, 
Marshal,  Grand  Duke  of  Berg,  and 
King  of  Naples.  Notwithstanding  his 
share  in  the  treacherous  expedition 
against  Spain,  and  the  cruel  murders 
which  he  perpetrated  on  the  patriotic 
citizens  of  Madrid  upon  the  4th  of 
May,  1808,  his  opportune  desertion 
of  his  brother-in-law’s  cause  had 
given  him  such  claims  on  the  confe¬ 
derated  powers,  as,  with  good  faith 
and  prudence  on  his  part,  might  have 


confirmed  his  right  to  the  throne  of 
Naples. 

His  sovereignty  had  been  attended 
with  considerable  advantages  to  Na« 
pies,  as  often  happens  upon  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  new  dynasty.  Ancient 
abuses  had  been  corrected,  assassins- 
tions  were  rendered  less  frequent  by 
abridging  the  privilege  of  sanctuary, 
the  insolencies  of  the  turbulent  Laz- 
zaroni  had  been  checked,  and  a  more 
strict  police  was  established  both  in 
Naples  and  Calabria.  His  govern¬ 
ment  became  rather  popular  with  the 
nobles,  though  the  common  people  of 
the  capital,  and  the  peasants  of  the 
country,  retained  their  ancient  pre¬ 
dilections  in  favour  of  Ferdinand  and 
his  family.  The  splendour  of  Murat’s 
public  shows,  and  the  distribution  of 
wine  and  money  on  these  occasions, 
had  not  eradicated  from  the  minds  of 
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the  populace  the  more  plain,  popular, 
and  even  vulgar  manners  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  who  had  won  their  hearts  by 
the  share  which  he  took  in  their  mirth 
and  their  games  on  occasion  of  pub¬ 
lic  festivals.  Murat  was  a  foreigner, 
and  obnoxious  to  all  objections,  real 
or  imaginary,  which  nations  make  to 
a  strange  ruler.  Neither  did  he  pos¬ 
sess  cither  wisdom  or  moderation  to 
balance  the  popular  prejudice  against 
irim  as  a  Frenchman.  Brave  as  a  lion 
in  war,  Murat  was  at  once  ambitious 
and  irresolute  in  his  politics,  under¬ 
taking  enterprizes  beyond  liis  means, 
and  abandoning  them,  when,  by  some 
fortuitous  train  of  circumstances,  he 
might  possibly  have  succeeded.  In 
person,  he  was  fond  of  show',  dress, 
und  decoration,  and  obtained  among 
the  French  soldiers  the  nickname  of 
Frunconi,  from  a  celebrated  Parisian 
mountebank  so  called. 

Such  a  character  was  not  likely  to 
possess  the  political  skill,  prudence, 
and  sagacity,  necessary  for  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  his  dominions  in  critical  times. 
Murat  was  aware,  that  at  the  Con¬ 
gress  his  deposition  had  been  urged 
by  'I'alleyrand, — that  the  English  and 
Austrian  courts  considered  his  con¬ 
duct  during  the  campaign  in  Tuscany 
as  too  dubious  to  merit  favour,  and 
would  afford  him  no  further  protec¬ 
tion  than  the  state  of  Europe  might 
require.  Alarmed  at  those  indica¬ 
tions  of  evil  intentions  towards  him. 
Murat,  by  his  minister,  the  Duke  of 
Campochiaro,  drew  up  a  laboured  vin¬ 
dication  of  his  good  taith  towards  the 
allies.  But  this  statement  was  met  by 
a  detailed  report  from  the  Austrian 
tiencral  Nugent,  and  another  from 
Lord  William  Bcntinck,  both  of  whom 
had  acted  with  Murat  in  the  cam* 
p  iign  of  Italy,  and  both  now  contend¬ 
ed,  that  he  had  totally  failed  to  lultil 
his  engagement  with  the  allies,  and 
had,  instead,  played  false  with  all  par¬ 
ties,  endeavouring  to  keep  the  balance 


in  his  own  hands,  till  he  could  deter¬ 
mine  on  which  side  he  could  most 
safely  incline  it.  To  complete  the  im¬ 
pressions  to  MuraPs  prejudice,  Tal¬ 
leyrand  exhibited,  first  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  afterwards  to  Lord 
Castlereagh,  some  documents  of  cor¬ 
respondence,  in  which  Murat,  while 
acting  with  the  allies,  appeared  to  have 
expressed  himself  still  tavourable  to 
the  cause  of  his  brother-in-law-.  Of 
five  documents  thus  produced,  two 
were  stated  by  the  Monitcur,  during 
Buonaparte’s  usurpation,  to  have  been 
manufactured  by  the  French  ministry, 
for  the  purpose  of  imposing  on  Lord 
Castlereagh.  This  forgery,  or  sophisti¬ 
cation,  if  such  existed,  mu>t  have  been 
a  work  of  gratuitous  immorality,  for  the 
conduct  of  Murat  had  been  so  vacilla¬ 
ting  as  completely  to  indicate  his  want 
of  faith  ;  and  although  the  Congress 
had  not  settled  on  the  line  of  conduct 
to  be  adopted  toward  him,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  throne  of  Tancred 
tottered  under  its  new  possessor.  'His 
conduct,  and  the  line  of  policy  which, 
in  justice  and  good  faith,  was  to  be 
observed  with  him,  became  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  an  interesting  debate  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons ;  but  from 
the  documents  then  produced,  and 
especially  from  the  facts  and  argu¬ 
ments  of  Lord  W^illiam  Bentinck,  and 
General  Nugent’s  Memo¬ 
rials,  the  members  were  May  % 
convinced,  that  the  vacilla¬ 
tion  of  Murat  in  his  engagements  with 
the  allies,  left  them  free  of  any  obli¬ 
gation  towards  him.  Still,  however, 
the  question  of  political  expedience 
remained  undecided;  and  it  was  found- 
ed  upon  by  Murat  himself,  as  the  best 
guarantee  of  bis  cause,  that  he  was  in 
actual  possession  of  the  kingdom  in 
dispute,  enjoyed  its  apparently  unani¬ 
mous  homage,  and,  with  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  a  great  general,  commanded 
an  army  of  eighty  thousand  men. 

While  the  views  of  the  allies  to- 
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wards  the  King  of  Naples  excited  his 
doubts,  his  vanity  and  ambition  were 
flattered  by  the  hope  of  becoming  the 
liberator,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
monarch  of  all  Italy.  The  northern 
part  of  that  fine  country  was  filled 
with  soldiers,  who,  trained  to  arms  in 
the  wars  of  Buonaparte,  retained  an 
affection  for  him,  and  for  all  his  family. 
The  rule  of  Austria  in  the  Italian  do¬ 
minions  has  never  been  either  gentle 
or  popular,  and  at  this  time-there  ex¬ 
isted  a  violent  ferment  in  Milan,  which 
was  near  breaking  out  into  absolute 
revolt.  An  alarming  riot  took  place 
at  the  theatre  of  that  city,  with  such 
acclamations  in  favour  of  Italian  inde- 
pendence,of  Eugene  Beauhamois,  and 
even  of  Napoleon,  that  the  Austrian 
commandant,  Marshal  Bellegarde, 
deemed  himself  obliged  to  take  the 
most  prompt  and  severe  measures. 
The  theatre  was  surrounded  by  the 
troops  of  the  garrison,  and  as  the  con¬ 
tumacious  audience  issued  forth,  those 
who  had  headed  the  disorder  were  ta¬ 
ken  into  custody.  Their  examinations 
gave  rise  to  a  belief,  that  this  disturb¬ 
ance  was  but  the  premature  explosion 
of  a  general  disaffection  to  the  Aus¬ 
trian  government.  The  city  was  de¬ 
clared  to  be  in  a  state  of  siege;  eight 
capital  executions,  and  other  punish¬ 
ments,  suppressed  the  appearances  of 
disaffection.  This  tumult  indicated 
only  one  branch  of  the  general  con¬ 
spiracy  through  Italy,  of  which  Mu¬ 
rat  trusted  to  avail  himself,  to  further 
his  gigantic  plans.  His  correspon¬ 
dence  with'Excclman  and  with  Buo¬ 
naparte  had  the  same  object ;  and 
thus,  while  be  ought  to  have  studied 
how  to  secure  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
he  aspired  at  the  sovereignty  of  all 
Italy.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon 
this  miserable  policy.  The  struggle 
which  was  about  to  take  place  would 
have  enabled  Murat  to  make  his  own 
terms  with  the  allies,  in  order  to  de¬ 
tach  him  from  Buonaparte ;  and  a  so¬ 


lemn  guarantee  of  his  kingdom  of  Na¬ 
ples  would  have  been  the  least  they 
would  have  offered  for  his  neutrality. 

Murat's  army  was  such  as  made  him 
formidable  ;  and  he  had  of  late  aug¬ 
mented,  both  his  forces  by  new  levies, 
and  his  means  of  supporting  them  by 
heavy  imposts,  neither  of  which  had 
rendered  his  government  more  popu¬ 
lar.  He  possessed  about  45,000  troops 
of  the  line,  and  an  equal  number  of 
militia,  and  the  former  were  trained 
to  arms  under  French  officers.  His 
court  was  the  residence  of  revolution¬ 
ists  from  all  parts  of  Italy,  who  kept 
up  an  active  and  efficient  correspon¬ 
dence  with  the  various  states  they  be¬ 
longed  to.  But  the  effective  strength 
of  his  army  was  much  weakened  by 
the  recall  of  many  French  officers  by 
Louis  XVIII.,  and  by  his  own  dismiss¬ 
ing  others,  in  order  to  render  himself 
more  popular  with  the  Neapolitans. 
And  the  character  of  the  troops  of 
Naples  stood  very  low  since  1799, 
when  the  French  General  Champion- 
net  routed  them  with  such  inferior 
numbers. 

In  these  circumstances,  departing 
from  the  neutrality  which  was  his  best 
chance  of  safety,  Murat  demanded 
permission  of  Austria  to  march  80,000 
men  through  her  Italian  dominions,  to 
repel  an  attack  from  a  . French  army, 
which,  he  pretended  to  believe,  de¬ 
signed  to  cross  the  Alps,  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  dispossessing  him  of  his  king¬ 
dom  of  Naples.  The  Austrian  minis¬ 
ter  replied  to  these  strange  proposi¬ 
tions,  that  his  imperial  majesty  was 
determined  to  maintain  the  tranquil¬ 
lity  of  Italy.  And  to  do  so  with  ef¬ 
fect,  a  large  body  of  troops  was  in¬ 
stantly  put  in  motion  to  reinforce 
those  in  the  Italian  provinces.  Thus 
the  only  effect  of  Murat's  first  warlike 
demonstration  was,  to  induce  the 
power  who  was  chiefly  threatened  to 
strengthen  his  forces  on  the  points 
exposed  to  danger. 
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On  the  5th  of  March,  Murat  learn¬ 
ed  Buonaparte’s  departure  from  Elba; 
and  from  that  moment  he  appears  to 
have  determined  to  keep  pace  with 
his  brotlter-in-Iaw,  maintaining,  how¬ 
ever,  as  long  as  possible,  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  hdelitj  to  his  treaty  with  the 
allies,  so  as  to  have  ground  to  retreat 
upon,  in  case  Buonaparte  should  prove 
unsuccessful.  While,  therefore,  he 
gave  directions  for  putting  bis  army 
into  motion,  he  assembled  his  cabinet, 
and  solemnly  declared  his  resolution 
of  adhering  to  the  allies.  Buonaparte’s 
failure  at  Antibes  seems  to  have 
checked  his  resolution  of  proceed¬ 
ing  ;  but  on  hearing  that  he  Had  been 
joined  by  the  military,  and  had  taken 
possession  of  Lyons,  his  schemes  of 
ambition  were  again  reassumed.  He 
demanded  from  the  Pope  leave  to 
march  two  of  his  divisions  through  the 
Roman  territories,  doubtless  because 
the  mountains  of  Abruzzo,  which  he 
roust  otherwise  have  traversed,  afibrd 
roads  difficult  or  impracticable  for  the 
roai  ch  of  an  army.  Pius  VI 1.  refused 
this  permission,  and  protested  against 
the  violation  of  his  territorities;  on 
which  two  Neapolitan  divisions  in¬ 
stantly  penetrated  to  Rome,  and  oc¬ 
cupied  the  capital  of  the  holy  see. 
The  Pontiff  was  preparing  to  bear  bis 
art  in  a  religious  procession,  when 
e  had  information  of  their  approach, 
through  means,  it  was  supposed,  of 
Lucien  Buon<aparte.  He  had  but  the 
necessary  time  to  throw  himself  into 
a  carriage,  and  withdraw  to  Florence, 
and  from  thence  to  Genoa,  where  he 
put  himself  under  protection  of  the 
neretical  army  of  England.  The  va¬ 
rious  foreign  ministers,  the  members 
of  the  sacred  college,  even  the  old 
King  and  Queen  of  Spain — all  follow¬ 
ed  the  example  of  the  holy  father, 
and  no  one  chose  to  await  the  arrival 
of  Murat,  tite  character  of  whose  ar¬ 
my,  as  well  as  his  own  reputation  for 
rapine,  made  his  approach  dreaded  by 


all  who  had  any  thing  to  lose.  While 
a  pert  of  his  troops  thus  occupied  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  world,  Murat 
himself  advanced  to  Ancona,  where 
he  established  his  head-quarters.  His 
troops  immediately  commenced  march¬ 
ing,  in  four  columns,  on  the  routes  of 
Bologna,  Modena,  Reggio,  Ferrara, 
and  thus  threatening  the  whole  line 
of  the  Po,  while  a  6ftb  division  defiled 
into  Tuscany  through  the  passes  of 
the  Appenioes.  They  speedily  drove 
the  Austrian  garrisons  from  Cesena 
and  Rimini,  and  at  the  latter  town 
Murat  published  a  proclamation  which 
threw  complete  light  on  bis  purpose. 

It  was  addressed  to  the 
Italians,  and  assured  them  March  31. 
that  Providence  called  on 
them  to  B8<<ert  their  independence, 
and  that  every  trace  of  foreign  domi¬ 
nation  should  in  future  be  erazed  from 
the  soil  of  Italy.  Eighty  thousand 
Italians  of  Naples  had  sworn  it  should 
be  so,  and  iuvited  their  countrymen 
of  every  denomination  to  join  them. 
England,  free  herself,  could  not,  it 
was  asserted,  refuse  her  suffrage  to  an 
effort  for  freedom.  Ihe  Italians  of 
Milan,  Bologna,  Turin,  Venice,  Bres¬ 
cia,  Modena,  and  Reggio,  were  all 
called  on  to  remember  the  .sufferings 
of  their  exiled  and  imprisoned  patriots. 
They  were  summoned  to  arms,  and 
were  promised  a  national  representa¬ 
tion,  and  a  constitution  worthy  of  them 
and  of  the  age.  This  remarkable  pro¬ 
duction  was  subscribed  Joachim  Na¬ 
poleon,  Murat  having  now  reassumed 
the  latter  name  which  be  had  former¬ 
ly  laid  aside. 

But  Italy  bad  been  too  long  divided 
into  petty  states,  and  thi-se  too  long 
accustomed  to  transfer  their  allegiance 
from  one  foreign  conqueror  to  another, 
to  feel  any  thing  arousing  in  the  name 
of  independence.  In  Bologna  some 
of  the  students  in  the  once  celebrated 
university,  caught  by  the.  sounds  of 
liberty  and  honour,  silways  so  dear  to 
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youth,  enrolled  themselves  under  the 
standerd  of  Murat  when  his  forces  ar¬ 
rived  in  that  city.  But  in  most  other 
places  of  Italy,  particularly  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  and  Tuscan  territories,  the  indif¬ 
ference  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  ad¬ 
vantages  promised  by  Murat,  and  their 
extreme  and  peculi  ir  aversion  to  the 
Neapolitans,  prevented  his  receiving 
anypartizans.  **  It  is  probable,"  says  an 
intelligent  author,  that  when  Murat 
made  an  appeal  to  the  valour  of  Ita¬ 
lians,  the  number  of  singers,  dancers, 
improvisators,  abb^,  and  players,  who 
form  the  delight  of  the  society  of  that 
country,  greatly  exceeded  that  of  the 
men  who  prepared  to  combat  for  the 
independence  proposed.” 

But  Murat*s  force  was  of  itself  suf¬ 
ficiently  formidable.  He  attacked  an 
Austrian  army  of  about  ten  thousand 
men,  under  General  Bianchi,  who  oc¬ 
cupied  the  banks  of  the  Panaro,  on 
the  road  from  Bologna  to  Modena. 
The  advantages  of  superior  bravery 
and  discipline  were  unable  to  counter¬ 
balance  that  of  numbers,  and  after  a 
desperate' resistance  of  six  hours,  the 
Neapolitan  General  of  Division  Caras- 
cosa,  whose  troops  were  composed  of 
deserters  from  almost  all  nations,  and 
fought  with  remarkable  desperation, 
carried  the  bridges,  and  the  Austrians 
were  driven  from  their  possession  of 
Sammoggia.  This  victory  opened  to 
Murat  the  possession  of  Modena,  to 
which  he  soon  added  that  of  Tuscany, 
and  its  capital,  Florence.  I'he  Aus¬ 
trian  General  Nugent  fell  back  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  passes  of  the  Appenines,  and 
join  with  the  British  troops  in  defence 
of  Genoa. 

At  this  period  of  his  fortunes,  Mu¬ 
rat  might  have  made  a  treaty  with  the 
allies  on  his  own  terms.  Buonaparte 
was  again  in  power,  and  it  was  of  the 
last  importance  to  prevent  Murat  from 
joining  him.  Austria  is  said  to  have 
ofiered  iiim,  not  only  to  guarantee  the 
crown  of  Naples  to  him  and  his  heirs, 


but  to  have  added  the  Marches  of  thb 
Papal  See.  Britain  caused  it  at  the 
same  time  to  be  announced,  that,  ha¬ 
ving  made  truce  with  M  urat  at  the  so¬ 
licitation  of  Austria,  that  truce  would 
last  no  longer  than  his  good  inteili* 
gence  with  her  ally.  But  Murat,  it  it 
said,  rejected  the  proposals  contained 
in  the  Austrian  dispatches,  repeatii^ 
frequently  as  he  read  them,  **  It  is 
too  late;  Italy  desires  freedom,  and 
she  shall  be  free.** 

This  obstinacy  proved  fatal  to  him. 
Austria  declared  war  against  him, 
and  expedited  the  reinforcements 
which  she  had  ordered  into  Italy. 
Britain  prepared  an  armament  to 
invade  his  Neapolitan  territories, 
where  Ferd|pand  continued  to  have 
many  partisans. 

Murat,  meanwhile,  from  his  head¬ 
quarters  at  Ancona,  directed  the 
march  of  his  army.  His  generaU, 
Liveron  and  Pignatelli,  had  already 
sustained  a  check  in  an  attempt  to 
press  upon  the  rear  of  General  Nu¬ 
gent,  which  he  had  not  only  repulsed, 
but  driven  them  back  to  Florence 
with  loss.  The  Austrians,  under  Ge¬ 
neral  Frimont,  prepared  to  defend  the 
line  of  the  Po.  Murat  resolved  to 
force  the  passage,  and  his  scheme 
was  that  of  an  able  disciple  of  Napo^ 
leon.  VViiile  he  affected  a  grand 
movement  to  the  westward,  as  if  to 
attack  Placentia,  Cremona,  and  Casad 
Maggiore,  be  trusted  to  a  real  a^ 
sault  upon  berrara,  by  which,  had  it 
succeeded,  he  would  have  obtained 
possession  of  the  Lower  Po,  and  been 
able,  perhaps,  to  stir  up  insurrections 
in  Lombardy,  and  the  Venetian  terri¬ 
tories.  In  the  former  province,  where 
the  inhabitants  are  more  martially 
disposed  than  in  other  stateA  of  Italy, 
it  was  supposed  that  be  might  have 
received  a  reinforcement  of  several 
thousand  veterans,  who  had  served 
under  Napoleon,  and  were  ready  to 
rise  and  join  with  Joachim.  But  the 
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manoeuvres  of  Murat  had  failed  to 
deceive  tlie  Austrians.  To  succeed 
in  his  attack  on  the  Lower  Po,  it 
was  necessary  to  carry  the  bridge  and 
town  of  Occhiobello,  in  order  to  be 
master  of  the  passage  of  the  river. 
The  Neapolitans  were  not  only  un¬ 
able  to  carry  this  place,  but  were  at¬ 
tacked  on  difi'erent  points  by  the 
moveable  columns  of  the  Austrians 
as  they  retired  from  the  points  of  at¬ 
tack,  and  sustained  a  severe  loss. 

Upon  receiving  this  check,  Murat 
seems  at  once  to  have  renounced  his 
undertaking  as  desperate.  He  eva¬ 
cuated  not  only  Parma,  Reggio,  Mo¬ 
dena,  and  Bologna,  but  Florence  and 
all  Tuscany ;  thus  avouching,  by  a 
general  retreat  on  his  whole  line,  that 
he  abandoned  the  north  of  Italy  to  its 
fate.  All,  and  his  own  soldiers  first 
of  all,  became  aware  that  his  hopes 
were  chimerical,  and  that  he  had  un¬ 
dertaken  an  enterprize  too  great  both 
for  his  courage  and  understanding. 
The  consequence  was  total  discou¬ 
ragement  to  the  soldiery,  with  its  usual 
attendants,  disorder,  insubordination, 
and  desertion.  The  evacuation  of 
Florence,  General  Pignatelli  Strom- 
boli  is  said  to  have  executed  without 
Joachim’s  knowledge,  and  contrary 
to  his  orders.  It  was  a  measure  of 
disastrous  consequence,  as  it  put  the 
Austrians  at  once  in  possession  of  the 
shortest  and  best  road  to  Rome,  and  ex¬ 
posed  the  left  flank  and  rear  of  Murat’s 
army  to  their  hostile  manoeuvres. 

Having  once  resolved  on  a  retreat, 
Murat  ought  to  have  executed  bis 
urpose  as  speedily  as  possible.  But 
e  was  so  ill  advised  as  to  linger  in 
the  Roman  territory,  in  the  vain  hope 
of  maintaining  his  ground  there 
against  the  Austrians.  This  w’as  so 
obviously  contrary  to  all  military 
rules,  that  it  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
arts  of  Napoleon,  whose  interest  it 
was  to  keep  Murat  as  long  opposite 
to  the  Austrians  as  possible ;  because 


in  doing  so,  he  detained  a  large  army, 
which,  when  disengaged  from  the  Ita¬ 
lian  campaign,  would  certainly  enter 
France. 

The  delay  was  fatal  to  Murat,  for 
General  Frimont,  now  reinforced 
with  the  troops  from  Austria,  adopted 
a  plan  of  tactics,  which  had  for  its 
object  his  utter  destruction. 

General  Neipperg  was  sent  against 
Murat,  with  instructions  to  engage 
his  attention  by  false  demonstrations, 
and  detain  him  in  the  north-east  of 
Italy,  while  General  Bianchi,  pro¬ 
ceeding  by  forced  marches  from  Bo¬ 
logna  to  Foligno,  should  intercept  hie 
retreat  to  the  Neapolitan  territory ; 
and  while  General  Nugent,  advancing 
from  Florence,  should  recover  posses¬ 
sion  of  Rome,  and  proceed  forwards 
to  Capua  and  Naples. 

Murat,  in  the  meanwhile,  made  se¬ 
rious  reflections  on  his  situation,  and 
saw  it  was  full  time  to  solicit  the 
peace  he  had  lately  reject¬ 
ed.  The  chief  of  his  staff,  April  21. 
Millet  deVilleneuve,  wrote 
to  the  Austrian  commander  in  chief 
to  request  an  armistice,  and  to  re¬ 
present  all  that  had  looked  like  hos¬ 
tility  in  Murat’s  conduct,  includ¬ 
ing  two  or  three  severe  battles,  be¬ 
sides  skirmishes,  together  with  the 
siege  and  assault  of  strong  places, 
and  ail  the  circumstances  of  an  active 
invasion  conducted  by  a  sovereign  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  as  a  train  of 
unhappy  misunderstandings  and  for¬ 
tuitous  accidents,  arising  from  some 
unlucky  discharges  of  musketry  at 
Cesena,  which  had  engaged  King  Joa¬ 
chim  innocently,  and  against  his  in¬ 
clination,  not  only  in  war  with  Aus¬ 
tria,  but  in  a  dispute  with  England, 
who  seemed  disposed  to  take  the  part 
of  the  Emperor  Francis.  On  the 
whole,  upon  thinking  better  of  it,  the 
King  of  Naples,  it  was  said,  had  re¬ 
solved  to  commence  some  new  nego- 
ciations  at  Vienna,  and  proposed  a 
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cessation  of  arms  to  wait  the  event. 
History  records  scarce  any  such  fuule 
attempt  to  stop,  by  flimsy  falsehoods, 
the  course  of  a  victorious  enemy,  un> 
less  it  be  tlte>ofler  of  Murat  himself, 
who,  when  involved  in  the  disasters 
of  the  Russian  retreat,  where  he  had 
acted  as  general  of  his  brother-in- 
law’s  cavalry,  attempted  to  extricate 
himself,  by  offering  to  make  peace 
with  Alexander  in  his  individual  ca¬ 
pacity  as  King  of  Naples.  The  an¬ 
swer  of  General  Neipperg  to  the  let¬ 
ter  we  have  mentioned,  returned  a 
formal  refusal  to  listen  to  the  propo¬ 
sal  of  an  armistice.  It  was  not,  he 
said,  the  skirmish  at  Cesena,  which 
had  decided  the  question  of  peace  or 
war,  but  the  whole  tenor  of  Murat’s 
conduct,  his  invading  with  a  formid¬ 
able  army  the  Legations  occupied  by 
the  Austrian  troops,  and  the  procla¬ 
mation  dated  from  Rimini,  announ¬ 
cing  sentiments  and  projects  so  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  expressed  in  the 
letter  of  the  Neapolitan  chief  of  the 
staffs  While  these  negociations  pro¬ 
ceeded,  General  Neipperg  had  so 
well  obeyed  his  orders,  by  engaging 
Murat’s  attention  in  front,  that  the 
army  of  General  Bianchi  had  already 
penetrated  as  far  as  FoligtM),  in  the 
rear  of  that  of  Naples.  Joachim  was 
compelled  to  a  retreat  so  speedy,  that 
several  thousand  Neapolitans  were 
left  behind,  who,  throwing  themselves 
into  the  town  of  Ancona,  were  in¬ 
stantly  blockaded  in  that  place. 

Meantime  Murat,  pressed  alike  on 
his  front  and  rear,  and  sustaining 
losses  in  a  variety  of  partial  actions, 
endeavoured  to  extricate  himself  by 
leaving  a  strong  rear-guard  to  oppose 
Neipperg,  while,  with  the  main  body 
of  his  army,  and  moving  by  forced 
marches,  he  sought  a  battle  with 
Bianchi  as  he  advanced  from  Foligno. 
The  armies  met  near  the  town  of  I'o- 
leniino,  where  Murat  found  General 
Bianchi  in  an  advantageous  situation. 


He  attacked  his  line  at  > 

all  points  with  the  reso-  May  & 
lute  boldness  of  despair ; 
but  the  Austrians  kept  their  position 
with  much  skill  and  cou¬ 
rage.  On  the  next  day.  May  S. 
the  battle  was  renewed, 
and  Murat  displayed,  not  only  the 
military  experience  which  he  had 
reaped  in  so  many  successful  cam¬ 
paigns,  but  all  tlie  daring  and  intre¬ 
pid  valour  which  had  acquired  for 
him,  in  the  French  armies,  the  name 
of  the  handsome  swordsman,  (Le  beati 
sabreur).  Eight  thousand  Neapoli¬ 
tans,  whom  Joachim  conducted  in 
person,  descended  from  the  heights 
of  Monte  Milone,  formed  into  close 
columns,  or  rather  phalanxes,  each 
composed  of  two  or  three  battalions, 
in  order  to  overwhelm  the  left  wing 
of  the  Austrians ;  while  the  otlier 
troops  of  Naples  maintained  a  Are  of 
musketry  along  the  front  of  the  line. 
But  the  Austrians,  without  replying 
to  the  musketry,  awaited  the  attack 
on  the  left  with  so  much  apparent 
determination,  that  the  Neapolitan 
soldiers  could  not  be  brought  to  ven¬ 
ture  upon  a  close  engagement.  De¬ 
spite  the  obstinacy  with  which  Murat 
persisted  in  the  attack,  who  is  said  to 
have  placed  field-pieces,  loaded  with 
grape,  in  the  rear  of  his  attacking 
columns,  with  command  to  fire  on 
tliem  if  they  gave  way ;  and  despite 
also  of  the  personal  valour  which  be 
displayed,  not  one  of  his  charges  suc¬ 
ceeded  ;  and  his  troops,  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  several  batteries  of  field- 
guns,  and  to  repeated  charges  of  ca¬ 
valry,  at  length  gave  way  and  fled. 
In  the  confusion  of  their  retreat,  they 
were  attacked  in  various  directions 
by  other  Austrian  corps,  who  canoe 
up  from  different  points  to  take  share 
in  the  action;  and  two  brigades  of 
the  army  of  Naples,  those  of  Taquilla 
and  Medicis,  were  totally  cut  off  or 
dispersed.  The  remainder  retreated. 
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or  rather  fled,  bj  routes  almost  im¬ 
practicable,  throuch  Macerata,  Per- 
mo,  Giulia  Nova,  Pescara,  and  Popoli. 
The  armies  of  Bianchi  and  Neipperg 
having  joined  niter  the  battle,  the 
Austrians  maintained  a  close  pursuit 
with  their  light  troops,  while  their 
heavy  battalions  manceuvred  on  the 
flank  of  Murat*s  march  so  effectually, 
that  he  could  not  again  take  up  any 
military  position.  From  the  4th  of 
May,  the  day  of  the  decisive  battle  of 
Tolentino,  till  the  ISth,  Murat  con¬ 
tinued  his  disastrous  retreat.  Guns, 
ammunition,  baggage,  his  military 
chest,  his  royal  treasure,  amounting, 
it  is  said,  in  specie  and  diamunds,  to 
two  millions  of  livres ;  his  personal 
equipage  and  wardrobe,  all  became 
the  spoil  of  the  pursuers.  Great  num¬ 
bers  of  prisoners  were  also  made; 
whole  battalions  of  the  Neapolitans 
throwing  down  their  arms  without  re¬ 
sistance;  and  Murat,  in  traversing 
the  mountains  of  Abruzto,  lost  folly 
more  than  one  half  of  his  army,  with¬ 
out  stroke  of  sword. 

He  was  now  again  in  the  dominions 
of  Naples,  but  it  was  evident  they 
were  to  be  his  no  longer.  The  Aus¬ 
trian  General  Bianchi  now  gave  him, 
in  his  proclamations,  the  name  of  Ge¬ 
neral  Murat,  and  called  on  the  inha¬ 
bitants  to  assume  the  red  cockade, 
and  return  to  the  allegianc<  of  their 
lawful  monarch  F'erdinand.  General 
Bianchi  entered  Aquila,  a  principal 
town  of  the  district  of  Abrurzo,  on 
the  ISth  May.  General  Nugent,  who 
had  taken  Ins  route  along  the  west¬ 
ern  side  of  Italy,  while  bianelii  pur¬ 
sued  Murat  along  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  through  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Abruzeo,  bad  recovered 
Rome  from  tlie  Neapolitans,  disper¬ 
sed  some  tree  corp.-  w  bich  had  decla¬ 
red  for  independence,  and  was  now 
marching  rapidly  southward  to  inter¬ 
cept  the  wrecks  ot  Murat’s  army. 
Thus  the  unfortunate  Joachim,  who 


had  now  only  a  disorganised  body  of 
about  £ve  thousand  men,  found,  upoh 
advancing  towards  St  Germane,  that 
be  had  a  new  enemy  to  combat,  and 
was,  for  the  second  time  during  thik 
calamitous  retreat,  pent  up  between  a 
pursuing  and  an  intercepting  army. 
His  van-guard  was  attacked  and  rout¬ 
ed  with  considerable  loss  ;  and  while 
he  continued  a  rapid  and  desperate 
march  towards  Naples,  he  had  the 
mortification  to  learn,  that  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  bis  late  kingdom  had  de¬ 
clared  for  the  king  of  Sicily,  where- 
ever  the  Austrians  had  appeared ;  that 
Colonel  Church,  an  English  officer  of 
distinction,  was  raising  against  him 
an  army  of  his  late  subjects;  that 
both  the  Calabrias  were  in  general 
insurrection ;  that  the  Lazzaroni  of 
Naples  had  mutinied,  and  were  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  kept  in  subjec¬ 
tion  by  the  burgher,  or  national  guard; 
that  an  English  fleet,  escorting  a  Si¬ 
cilian  army,  had  appeared  in  the  bay ; 
in  short,  that  bis  power  was  moulder¬ 
ing,  like  a  palace  built  of  isicles  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  a  general  thaw. 
When  lie  received  this  accumulation 
of  disa.>trou8  tidings,  the  remnants  of 
the  force  which  he  himself  led  were 
pressed  and  inclosed  between  the  ar¬ 
mies  of  bianchi  and  Nugent,  which 
were  now  in  the  most  active  commu¬ 
nication  with  each  other.;  and  be¬ 
sides  various  other  partial  affairs,  in 
all  which  they  were  losers,  had  to 
sustain  a  brisk  attack  near  Migniano, 
in  which  his  whole  rear-guard  were 
dispersed,  or  cut  to  pieces. 

Ill  these  cii cumstances,  he  lefl  the 
miserable  remnant  of  his  army  to  make 
tiieir  way  towards  Capua,  with  permis¬ 
sion  to  get  fur  themselves,  and,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  for  him,  such  terms  as  the  vic¬ 
tors  would  grant.  Joachim  himself 
hastened  to  Naples,  which  he  entered 
after  sun-set  upon  horseback,  and  at 
the  gallop,  attended  only  by  his  ne¬ 
phew',  and  four  lancers  for  escort. 
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ArriTed  at  the  palace,  he  presented 
himself  before  the  queen,  pale,  ha- 
gard,  and  bearing  all  the  si^ns  of  ex> 
treme  fatigue  and  dejection.  His 
first  salutation  was  in  the  affecting 
words,  **  Madam,  I  have  been  unable 
to  find  death.**  On  this  score  Mu* 
rat  had  nothing  to  reproach  himself ; 
for,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  his 
brother*in>law,  he  had  been  foremost 
in  every  action,  and  exposed  his  per¬ 
son  with  such  daring  audacity,  as  in¬ 
duced  most  of  his  attendants  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  he  really  sought  to  end  his 
misfortunes  by  the  death  of  a  soldier. 
Death,  however,  so  unwelcome  to 
most,  comes  not  always  to  relieve 
those  who  seek  him,  even  in  his  most 
frequent  haunts,  and  he  was  to  meet 
Murat  Under  other  features.  Joa¬ 
chim  was  speedily  convinced,  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  redeeming  his 
fortunes,  and  that  his  stay  in  Naples 
might  compromise  the  safety  of  his 
wim  and  family.  Horace  says,  that 
heroes,  in  their  exile,  lay  aside  their 
swelling  language;  Murat,  formerly 
so  splendid  in  his  apparel,  now  cut  off 
his  nair,  and  left  Naples  done,  dress¬ 
ed  in  a  plain  grey  frock. 

In  thu  disguise  he  gained  the  little 
isle  of  Ischia.  From  thence  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  means  of  transporting  him¬ 
self,  with  one  or  two  of  his  most  faith¬ 
ful  adherents,  and  particularly  the 
Duke  of  Rocca  Komana,  to  Cannes, 
where  he  landed  on  the 
May  25.  same  beach  which  had 
received  Napoleon  a  few 
weeks  before.  A  courier  announced 
his  arrival  to  Buonaparte,  who,  in¬ 
stead  of  sending  consolation  to  his 
unhappy  relative,  is  said  to  have  asked 
with  bitter  scorn,  Whether  Naples 
and  France  had  made  peace  since 
their  war  of  1814^**  The  answer 
seems  to  imply,  that  although  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  Joachim  and  Napoleon 
coincided  in  time,  and  in  other  cir¬ 
cumstances,  so  punctually  as  to  make 
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it  evident  they  had  been  undertaken 
in  concert,  yet  tliere  had  been  no  pre¬ 
cise  correspondence,  far  less  any  for¬ 
mal  treaty,  betwixt  the  adventurous 
brothers.  Each  seems  to  have  rested 
on  his  own  fortunes,  well  knowing  that 
his  claim  to  the  other's  assistance 
would  depend  chiefly  upon  his  success, 
and  unwilling,  besides,  to  relinquish 
the  privilege  of  making  peace,  should 
it  be  necessary,  by  disowning  the  kin¬ 
dred  enlerprize  of  his  brother-in-law. 
Notwithstanding  the  splendid  details 
which  the  Monitcur  gave  of  Murat's 
undertaking  while  it  yet  seemed  to 
promise  success,  it  is  certain  that  Buo* 
napartc  endeavoured  to  propitiate 
Austria,  by  the  offer  of  abandoning 
Murat,  and  that  Murat,  could  his  ou 
fers  have  obtained  a  hearing  after  the 
repulse  of  Occhiobello,  was  ready 
once  more  to  have  deserted  Napoleon, 
whose  name  he  had  so  lately  reassu¬ 
med.  Involved  in  this  maze  of  selfish 
policy^  Murat  had  now  the  mortifica¬ 
tion  to  find  himself  contemned  by  Na¬ 
poleon,  when  he  might,  indeed,  be  a 
burthen,'  but  could  afford  him  no  aid. 
Had  he  arrived  at  Milan  as  r  victor,  and 
extended  a  friendly  hand  across  the 
Alps,  how  different  would  have  been 
his  reception  1  But  Buonaparte  re¬ 
fused  to  see  him  in  his  distress,  or  to 
permit  him  to  come  to  Paris,  satisfied 
that  the  sight  of  his  misery  would  be 
a  bitter  contradiction  to  the  fables 
which  the  French  journals  had,  for 
some  time,  publish^  of  his  success. 
Fouche  sent  him  a  message,  much 
like  that  whkji  enjoined  the  disho¬ 
noured  aifibeMudors  of  Solomon  to 
tarry  at  Jericho  till  their  beards  grew. 
It  recommended  to^  Murat  to  remain 
in  seclusion  till  the  recollection  of  bis 
disgrace  was  abated  by  newer  ob¬ 
jects  of  general  interest.  The  unfor¬ 
tunate  Joachim  took  up  his  residence 
accordingly  in  a  small  country-house 
near  Toulon,  an  inactive  attendant 
upon  the  course  of  important  events. 
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which  were  now  m  rapid  progress  to 
a  grand  catastrophe. 

Britaiu,  accordiog  to  her  engage' 
ments  with  Austria,  had  lent  tlM  aid 
of  her  trident*  to  shake  the  founds* 
tions  of  Murat’s  tottering  throne. 
Commodore  Campbell,  of  the  Tre* 
mendous,  with  a  ^ip  of  the  line  and 
two  frigates,  had  formed  the  blockade 
of  Naples*  and  the  Melpomene,  a 
French  frigate,  which  endeavoured 
to  elude  his  vigilance,  was  taken  by 
the  Rivoli,  affor  a  brief  action,  the 
only  naval  engagement  by  which  this 
war  was  distinguished.  The  British 
commodore  next  entered  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  and,  under  the  threat  of  a 
bombardment,  demanded  possession 
of  the  arsenal,  vessels  of  war,  and  na¬ 
val  stores.  Fortune  reserved  for  him 
a  more  complete  surrender  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy,  than  even  that 
which  he  demanded.  Caroline  Buo* 
naparte,  the  late  Queen  of  Naples, 
in  momentary  apprehension  of  the 
fury  of  the  populace,  who  were  with 
difficulty  restrained  from  attacking 
the  citadel,  in  which  she  had  taken 
refuge,  surreudered  her  person  and 
property  to  the  British  commodore. 
She  embarked  under  the  escort  of 
a  guard  of  marines,  and  could  hear 
from  the  deck  of  the  vessel  the 
shouts  of  her  late,  subjects,  as  they 
plundered  the  effects  which  remain* 
ed  in  the  palace.  **  Death  to  the 
French  and  their  faction!”  was  the 
ciy  of  the  mob  of  Naples,  always  one 
of  the  most  formidable  in  Europe ; 
and  as  they  threatened  to  inforce  this 
decree  against  the  persons  and  pro* 
perty  of  such  nobles  and  citizens  as 
were  alleged  to  b?  Muratists,  it  was 
hourly  to  be  apprehended  that  this 
splendid  capital  would  have  been 
sacked  and  burned  to  the  ground. 
The  only  prospect  of  succour  seemed 
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to  be  in  the  Austrian  armies,  a  party 
of  whose  cavalry,  anticipating  the 
terra  when  the  city  was  to  be  surren¬ 
dered,  were  pushra  forward  to  occu» 
py  it  by  Marshal  BianchL  They 
surrounded  the  palace,  occupied  the 
military  posts,  and  were  welcomed 
by  the  inhabitants,  as  delivering  them 
from  the  threatened  murders  and  pik 
lage  of  the  Lazzaroni,  by  whom  the 
burgher  guard  was  well  nigh  over¬ 
powered  at  the  time  of  their  arrival. . 

A  military  convention 
had  been  already  concluded  May  2(X 
between  General  Bianchi 
and  Carascosa,  who  commanded  the 
remnant  of  Murat’s  army  after  his 
departure.  The  Neapolitan  gene¬ 
ral  had  first  proposed  terms  in  the 
name  of  Joachim,  but  the  Austrians 
having  refused  to  listen  to  any  propo¬ 
sition  in  which  Murat  was  mentioned 
as  a  party,  Carascosa  was  obliged  to 
subscribe  to  an  unconditional  surren¬ 
der  of  all  the  strong-holds  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  excepting  those  of  Gaeta,  Pes¬ 
cara,  and  Ancona,  already  placed  out 
of  his  command  by  the  blockade  of 
the  allies.  The  following  articles  of 
agreement  were  arranged  by  General 
Bianchi,  whom  Ferdinand  created, 
for  his  important  services,  Duke  of 
Capua.  1.  The  most  absolute  am¬ 
nesty  for  the  past.  2.  The  assurance 
of  the  sales  of  national  property. 
3.  The  confirmation  of  the. national 
debt.  4.  That  every  Neapolitan, 
without  distinction  of  rank,  might 
hold  any  office  in  the  state,  civil  or 
military.  5.  The  old  and  newly  cre¬ 
ated  nobles  both  to  retain  their  ho¬ 
nours.  6.  Each  officer  in  the  .mili¬ 
tary  service,  being  a  native  of  either 
Sicily,  to  retain  his  rank  and  appoint¬ 
ments,  on  taking  the  oath  of  fidelity 
to  Ferdinand. — The  otlier  fortresses 
speedily  surrendered,  but  tliat  of 
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Gaeta,  where  Murat's  children  were 
lodged,  held  out  for  two  months,  and 
only  surrendered  on  the  8th  August. 
The  Neapolitan  army  was  placed  by 
the  convention  at  the  disposition  of 
the  victors,  and  thus  the  whole  of 
this  fine  kingdom  was  restored  to 
Ferdinand,  its  lawful  monarch.  He 
embarked  at  Palermo,  on  hearing 
of  these  brilliant  successes,  and,  on 
the  17th  June,  made  his  public  en¬ 
try  into^  Naples,  his  ancient  capi¬ 
tal,  after  an  absence  of  nine  years. 
He  was  received  by  the  lower  classes 
with  the  most  ardent  acclamations; 
and  the  grandees  of  the  realm  thought 
it  necessary  to  evince  a  share  of  the 
enthusiasm,  which,  it  was  suspected, 
they  did  not  in  reality  feel. 

Lord  Exmouth  having,  in  the  mean¬ 
while,  arrived  in  the  bay  of  Naples, 
the  treaty  between  Caroline  Buo¬ 
naparte  and  Commodore  Campbell 
underwent  some  mortification.  That 
officer  had  proposed  to  transport 
her  to  Antibes,  and  to  guarantee 
her  possession  of  the  crown-jewels 
of  Naples.  In  these  two  points  he 
was  judged  by  the  admiral  to  have 
exceeded  his  powers.  Caroline  was 
obliged  to  surrender  the  property  of 
the  crown  of  Sicily,  retaining  only 
what  she  could  claim  as  her  own.  She 
was  transported  with  her  family  to 
Trieste,  and  from  thence  to  Prague, 
there  to  reside,  under  the  name  of 
the  Countess  Lipona,  and  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Austrian  government. 
But  to  complete  this  singular  history, 
it  is  proper  that  we  here  anticipate 
the  order  of  time,  in  order  that  Mu¬ 
rat's  catastrophe  may  follow  the  tale 
of  his  ambitious  enterprise. 

Joachim  Murat  resided  privately, 
and  in  discouragement,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Toulon,  until  the  news  of  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  and  the  subsequent  de¬ 
thronement  of  Buonaparte,  rendered 
it  no  longer  a  safe  neighbourhood  ; 
when  he  dismissed  his  train,  and  con- 
7 


e'ealed  hintself  in  a  secret  retreat,  gi¬ 
ving  out  that  he  had  embarked  for 
Tunis.  He  endeavoured  to  negociate 
for  himself  an  asylum  in  fir>gland,  but 
Lord  Exmouth  declined  to  receive  him 
on  board  of  his  fleet,  unless  as  an  un¬ 
conditional  prisoner.  In  the  mean¬ 
while,  the  royalists  of  the  Bouphes  de 
Rhine  were  in  active  search  6f  the  ex¬ 
monarch,  under  the  idea  that  iie  had 
considerable  treasures  about  his  per¬ 
son.  He  was  driven  from  the  retreat 
he  had  chosen,  and  compelled,  after 
wandering  several  days  in  the  woods 
and  vineyards,  to  throw  himself  on 
the  doubtful  I^th  of  a  farmer,  whose 
house  he  entered,  compelled  by  wea¬ 
riness  and  hunger.  The  owner  re¬ 
spected  the  hospitality  due  to  so  sin¬ 
gular  a  suppliant',  and  procured  him  a 
place  of  asylum  in  a  villa  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  thdn  unoccupied.  On  the 
13th  of  August,  a  party  of  sixty  royal¬ 
ists, ,  headed  by  the  son  of  General 
Mo9aud,  upon  some  suspicion  or  in¬ 
formation,  surrounded  the  house  by 
night,  and  made  *  a  strict  search 
through  it.  The  late  King  of  Naples, 
armed  with  a  poniard  and  two  pair  of 
pistols,  had  but  just  time  to  throw 
himself  among  the  vines,  about  thirty 
yards  from  the  house,  where  the  roy¬ 
alists  repeatedly  passed  within  a  few 
yards  of  them.  He  heard  them  talk 
of  cutting  him  to  pieces,  and  di¬ 
viding  Ids  treasures,  and  could  only 
bend  up  his  mind  to  make  the  most 
desperate  resistance,  and  when  all 
failed,  to  discharge  his  last  pistpl  at 
his  own  head,  rather  than  fall  alive 
into  their  hands.  But  his  destiny  was 
diiferent.  He  remained  uudikcovered, 
and  shortly  afterwards  escaped  in  a 
small  open  boat  to  Corsica. 

The  state  of  this  singular  island,  . 
divided,  from  feudal  as  well  as  politi¬ 
cal  quarrels,  into  a  hundred  factions, 
of  which  each  is  willing  to  protect 
any  person  whatsoever  against  the 
others,  afforded  Murat ‘a  temporary 
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refuge,  which  was  prolonged,  not* 
withstanding  the  attempts  of  the 
French  commandant  of  Bastia  to  se¬ 
cure  his  person,  until  he  heard  the 
final  resolution  of  the  allied  powers 
on  his  behalf.  This  had  been  solicit¬ 
ed  at  Paris  by  one  of  his  former  aid* 
de*eamps,  an  Anglo-Italian,  named 
Macirone,  through  whom  Murat  de¬ 
sired  permission  to  reside  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  request  was  most  pru- 
dently  rejected  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Castlereagh.  The  British  laws,  cus¬ 
toms,  and  particularly  the  habits  of 
the  people,  render  our  island  a  most 
improper  place  of  residence  for  per¬ 
sons  whom  it  is  desirable  to  seclude 
from  political  intrigues,  or  from  unre¬ 
strained  intercourse  with  the  rest  of 
Europe.  Murat,  in  the  power  of  the 
allies,  must  always  have  been  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  prisoner  of  state,  although  at 
large,  and  on  his  parole ;  and  such  a 
prisoner  can  be  only  kept  with  perfect 
satety  under  a  government,  which  pos¬ 
sesses  strong  powers  of  coercion,  in 
case  the  personal  freedom  permitted  to 
him  should  be  fiound  liable  to  abuse. 
There  was,  however,  due  respect  paid 
to  the  misfortunes  of  a  king,  who  had 
once  been  the  ally  of  Britain  and 
Austria.  The  agent  of  Murat  was 
supplied  by  Prince  Metternich  with  a 
note  of  the  conditions,  upon  com¬ 
pliance  with  which  the  Em- 
Sept.  1.  peror  of  Austria  was  willing 
to  grant  an  asylum  to  King 
Joachim.  1.  'fhat  he  should  assume 
the  name  of  a  private  person;  and 
that  which  the  queen  had  adopted 
was  proposed  to  him.  11.  That  he 
might  chuse  his  residence  in  any 
town,  either  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  or 
Upper  Austria ;  or  should  he  prefer  a 
country  residence  in  any  of  these  pro¬ 
vinces,  his  wishes  would  not  be  oppo¬ 
sed.  HI.  King  Joachim  was  to  en¬ 
gage  his  word  to  the  emperor,  that  he 
would  not  quit  the  Austrian  states 
without  his  express  consent,  and  that 


he  would  live  as  a  private  individual 
of  distinction,  subject,  however,  to 
the  laws  of  these  states.  On  these 
conditions  he  was  offered  a  passport 
to  proceed  to  Trieste,  for  the  purpose 
of  joining  his  wife  and  family. 

More  mild  and  honourable  condi¬ 
tions  were  surely  never  proposed  to  a 
roan  in  Murat’s  situation,  and  they 
were  such  as  he  would  gladly  have 
accepted,  when  he  transmitted  from 
Toulon  to  the  hands  of  Fouch^  his 
resolution  to  submit  his  person  to  the 
disposal  of  the  allies.  But  upon  his 
arriving  at  Corsica,  he  had  unfortu¬ 
nately  found  about  four  hundred  of 
his  followers,  chiefly  officers  dischar¬ 
ged  from  the  Neapolitan  army,  or 
who  had  fled  upon  the  return  of  Fer¬ 
dinand.  A  desperate  man,  surround¬ 
ed  by  desperadoes,  he  now  assumed 
once  more  the  regal  character,  took 
possession  of  the  town  of  Ajaccio,  and 
proceeded  to  levy  soldiers  with  the, 
avowed  purpose  of  an  attempt  to  re¬ 
cover  Naples.  For  this  purpose,  he 
purchased  five  small  vessels,  and  a 
quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition. 
Macirone,  the  bearer  of  Prince  Met- 
temich’s  proposal,  found  Joachim  at 
Ajaccio  in  mimic  state,  having  senti¬ 
nels  mounted,  and  his  colours  display¬ 
ed  before  the  door  of  his  house.  His 
reception  of  Prince  Metternich’s  arti¬ 
cles  plainly  shows,  that  his  offer  to 
retire  into  England  was  with  the  se¬ 
cret  purpose  of  waiting  a  favourable 
opportunity  again  to  assert  his  suppo¬ 
sed  right  to  his  kingdom.  But  Aus¬ 
tria  afforded  no  facilities  of  this  kind  t 
There  was  there  neither  an  opposition, 
to  whom  he  might  appeal, — nor  a  dis¬ 
affected  jacobinical  faction,  with  whom 
he  might  intrigue, — nor  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  maintaining  a  correspondence 
with  the  malcontents  of  France  and 
Italy.  If  Murat  accepted  the  terms 
of  the  emperor,  it  could  only  be  with 
the  certainty  that  he  would  not  be 
permitted  to  elude  them  in  letter  or 
11 
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in  spirit.  Life,  safety,  opulence,  all 
to  be  enjoyed  in  the  society  of  his  fa¬ 
mily,  seemed  tasteless  to  this  victim 
of  ambition,  who,  having  experienced 
that  chance  could  raise  to  a  throne 
the  waiter  of  a  pot-house,  was  unwil¬ 
ling  to  admit  ttiat  fortune  could  re¬ 
sume  the  grandeur  she  had 
SepU  25.  conferred.  While,  by  a  let¬ 
ter  addressed  to  Macirone, 
he  pretended  to  accept  the  conditions 
proposed  to  him,  by  ano- 
Sept.  28.  ther,  dated  only  ^ree  days 
later,  he  refus^  them  with 
contempt.  **  I  will  not  accept,**  were 
his  expressions,  **the  conditions  which 
you  are  charged  to  offer  me.  I  per¬ 
ceive  nothing  in  them  but  an  absolute 
abdication,  on  the  mere  condition  that 
1  shall  be  permitted  to  exist,  but  in 
eternal  captivity,  subjected  to  the  ar¬ 
bitrary  action  of  the  laws  under  a  des* 

Sotic  government.**  He  expressed 
imself  confident  in  the  attachment 
of  his  army. — **  I  am  going  to  join 
them — They  are  all  eager  to  see  me 
again  at  their  head— They,  and  every 
class  of  my  well-beloved  su^'ects,  have 
preserved  to  me  their  affections — I 
have  not  abdicated — I  have  a  right  to 
recover  my  crown,  if  God  gives  me 
the  force  and  means.** 

The  truth  was,  that,  forgetting  alike 
the  difference  of  times,  circumstances, 
countries,  and  personal  talents,  Murat 
had  imagined  to  himself  the  possibility 
of  effectuating  a  second  revolution  in 
Naples,  such  as  Buonaparte 
Sept.  28.  had  so  lately  accomplished 
in  France.  For  this  purpose, 
he  sailed,  with  his  flotilla  of  five  ves¬ 
sels,  H-ith  the  purpose  of  disembarking 
at  Salerno.  In  imitation  of  his  grand 
prototype,  he  had  prepared  a  procla¬ 
mation,  which  might  almost  be  i‘egard- 
ed  as  a  parody  on  those  of  Buona¬ 
parte,  He  had  determined,**  he 
said,  to  retire  from  public  life,  when 
he  learned  that  the  insulting  term 
‘  hostile  banditti,*  had  been  applied  to 


that  Neapolitan  army,  which  was  com¬ 
posed  of  the  flower  of  the  nation.  He 
then  resumed  his  resolution,  and, 
heading  the  brave  men  who  had  for¬ 
merly  fought  under  him,  was  come  to 
maintain  the  honour  of  the  army,  and 
his  own  rights.**  The  nation  was  ex¬ 
horted  to  fly  to  arms ;  the  amaranth 
was  appointira  as  the  national  colour, 
and  the  Neapolitan  ladies  were  invited 
to  adorn  themselves  therewith.  The 
proclamation  would  not  have  been 
faithful  to  the  style  of  the  great  origi¬ 
nal,  had  it  not  exhibiied  a  sufficient 
portion  of  falsehood.  The  Neapoli¬ 
tans  were  thereby  assured,  that  the 
allied  powers  would  not  again  arm 
themsmves  against  King  Joachim.  The 
emperor,  formerly  deceived  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  real  political  state  of 
Naples,  would  now,  it  was  averred, 
become  his  ally,  and  it  would  be  an 
insult  to  tlie  good>faith  of  the  British 
cabinet  to  suppose  it  would  hesitate  to 
repair  the  injury  it  had  done,  by  taking 
up  arms  agauist  the  rightful  sovereign 
or  Naples.  AH  this  eloquence,  and 
much  more  to  the  same  purpose,  was 
doomed  to  reach  no  farther  than  the 
deafened  and  thankless  ears  of  a  few 
rude  Calabrian  fishers.  A  storm  dis¬ 
persed  the  five  small  vessels  in  their 
passage  from  Corsica  to  the  coast  of 
Naples,  and  when  it  subsided,  Murat 
found  the  felucca  in  which  he  was  em¬ 
barked  separated  from  the  others,  and 
atthe  entrance  of  theGuIfof  St  Euphe- 
mia.  The  chance  of  any  force  he  might 
obtain  by  waiting  to  collect  his  flotilla, 
was  not  to  be  balanced  with  the  risk 
of  delay.  Joachim,  dressed  in  a  rich 
uniform,  and  attended  by  about  thirty 
officers,  among  whom  was  General 
Francescbetti,  disembarked 
at  Pizzo.  On  his  entering  Oct.  8. 
the  market-place  of  the  little 
town,  numbers  came  to  gaze  on  him, 
but  none  to  join  him.  He  collected 
horses,  mounted  his  retinue,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  towards  Monteleotje,  the  ca- 
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pital  of  Calabria.  On  his  way,  he  toet 
a  colonel  of  f;en8  d’armes,  by  name 
Trentacap.  Hi,  whom  he  commanded 
to  follow  him.  The  officer  eluded  the 
request,  afraid,  probably,  of  being  <le- 
tained  had  he  given  a  direct  refusal. 

My  king,”  he  replied,  ‘‘  shall  be  he 
whose  flag  shall  be  di.'played  on  the 
castle  of  Monteleone.’  Murat  per¬ 
mitted  him  to  proceed  on  his  journey. 
On  arriving  at  Pizzo,  Trentacapelli 
found  the  inhabitant'  taking  arms  in 
the  cause  of  Ferdinand,  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Seignior  Alcala,  the  steward 
of  the  Duke  del  Infantado,  to  whom 
the  village  belongs.  Colonel  Trenta¬ 
capelli  put  himself  at  their  head,  and 
hastened  to  pursue  Murat,  who  was 
already  half  way  on  hiS  jouri.ey  to 
Monteleone.  With  the  fool-hardy  in¬ 
fatuation  that  seems  to  have  charac¬ 
terized  most  of  his  measures,  Joachim 
concluded  that  the  strong  party  which 
advanced  from  Pizzo,  were  following 
with  the  purpose  of  joining  him,  and 
determined  to  wait  their  arrival.  On 
their  approach,  the  shout  of  Vim  ii  Re 
Gioachino  !  which  was  raised  by  his 
attendants,  was  answered  by  a  volley 
of  musketry.  A  smart  skirmish  ensued, 
in  the  course  of  which  Murat  fired  his 
la.<;t  pistol  in  the  face  of  Trentacapelli, 
but  without  killing  him ;  and  at  length, 
breaking  through  the  enem^,  with 
about  twelve  followers,  all  of  whom, 
save  himself,  were  wounded,  he  regain¬ 
ed,  at  full  gallop,  the  sea-beach,  near 
the  place  where  he  had  disembarked. 
Here  all  hopes  of  escape  terminated. 
The  commander  of  the  felucca  from 
which  he  had  oisembarked  had  taken 
the  alarm  on  hearing  the  firing,  and, 
giving  up  Murat  for  lost,  bore  away 
from  the  coast.  Joachim  threw  him¬ 
self  into  a  fishing-  boat,  and  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  get  it  launched.  The  fisherman 
and  his  comrades  pulled  the  boat  to 
the  beach,  and  surrounded  him.  As 
a  last  efi'urt,  he  produced  the  passport 
for  Trieste,  it  was  too  late.  A  female 


rushed  upon  him,  und  tore  off  his  de¬ 
corations,  and  he  was  conveyed  before 
General  Nanziante,  the  commander, 
of  Calabria,  where  he  underwent  a 
short  examination. 

News  of  the  capture  of  Murat  was 
carried  to  Naples  by  telegraph,  and  by 
the  same  expeditious  means  an  order  ' 
was  conveyed  to  the  commandant  of 
the  military  district  in  which  he  had 
landed,  to  subject  him  to  a  trial  by 
martial  law.  His  trial  and  condemna¬ 
tion  were  very  summary ;  for  the  lot 
of  a  captive  and  defeated  pretender  is 
seldom  long  dubious.  He  was  found 
guilty  by  the  court-martial,  unani¬ 
mously,  of  having  attempted  to  excite 
rebellion  and  civil  war,  and  the  presi¬ 
dent,  General  Nanziante,  passed  sen¬ 
tence  of  death  accordingly.  The  jus¬ 
tice  of  this  doom  is  vindicated  by  the 
general  law  of  nations ;  yet,  consider¬ 
ing  that  Murat,  though  now  unques¬ 
tionably  a  private  man,  had  been  so 
lately  numbered  among  those  whe 
make  peace  or  war  at  their  pleasure, 
a  firm  government  would  have  dis¬ 
dained,  and  an  humane  monarch  hesi¬ 
tated,  to  execute  the  sentence.  It  is 
said,  accordingly,  that  Ferdinand  ex- 

Esed  some  scruples  at  signing  the 
warrant,  until  reminded  that  the 
unsettled  state  of  his  newly  recovered 
kingdom  did  not  permit  him  in  pru¬ 
dence  to  spare  the  forfeit  life  of  his 
unhappy  rival.  The  sentence  of  death 
was  executed  in  the  same  day.  Murat 
made  it  his  request  that  he  should  be 
shot  by  a  party  of  his  own  guard, 
which  was  of  course  refused.  With 
unnecessary  cruelty,  the  Neapolitan 
officer  denied  him  the  use  of  scissars 
to  cut  ofl'  his  hair,  which  he  wished  to 
send  to  his  family.  At  the  last  fatal 
moment  he  behaved  with  the  courage 
to  be  expected  from  Le  beau  sabreWf 
placed  on  his  breast  a  picture  of  his 
wife,  refused  to  have  his  eyes  band¬ 
aged,  or  to  use  a  seat,  received  six  balls 
through  his  head,  aud  fell  without  a 
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groan.  His  remains  were  interred  in 
the  chapel  belonging  to  the  castle  in 
whose  hall  the  execution  had  taken 
place. 

Thus  fell  Murat,  who,  from  the 
meanest  rank  of  society,  had  raised 
himself  by  military  courage  alone, — fbr 
he  wasderoid  of  talents, — to  the  throne 
of  one  of  the  most  delightful  coun¬ 
tries  in  Europe.  Had  he  made  active 
war  during  the  campaign  of  l1^14,  he 
would  have  avoided  the  suspicions  of 
Britain  and  Austria,  ordiad  he  remain¬ 
ed  at  peace  in  the  subsequent  year,  he 
wopldhave  appeased  theif  resentment, 
and,  in  either  caw,-  retained  his  rank 
among  the  kingdoms  of  Europe.  His 
remarkable  history  islessstriking,  from 
its  being  interwoven  with  th^  of  Buo¬ 
naparte,  to  which  it  forms  but  an  epi¬ 
sode.  Future  times,'  however,  could 
they  forget  the  nia^cres  of  ^ptenv- 
her  at  Paris,  and  the  ‘Mh  of  May  in 
Madrid,  might  assign  to  Murat  a  fair¬ 
er  rank  than  his  patron  and  relative. 
As  a  king,  he  conferred  many  bene¬ 
fits  on  his  subjects,  and  was  generous 
and  hospitable  in  his  intercourse  with 


strangers;  as  a  soldier,  he  led  his 
men  in  person  against  the  cannon  to 
which  he  exposed  them,  and  as  a  ge¬ 
neral,  he  never  forsook  his  army  until 
it  abandoned  him.  The  circumstan¬ 
ces  of  his  death  he  had  himself  fore¬ 
told,  when  he  weighed  in  his  rashness, 
and  instigated,  probably,  by  the  pas¬ 
sions  of  others  as  well  as  bis  own,  the 
variou^  dangers  by  which  he  was  sur¬ 
rounded.  **  A  king,**  he  said,  **  who 
could  not  keep  his  sovereignty,  had 
no  alternative -but  a  soldier’s  death; 
and  though  a  prison  naigbt  be  offered 
to  him  as  an  asylum,. a  grave  would 
be  at  nd^  great  distance.^  ) 

l]is'  fall,^  in  a  poUti(»l  j^int  of  tdew, 
was  of  importance  to  the'  tranquillity 
bj  Europe ;  for  while  Murat  continued 
to  live  and  reign,  his  cquit  must  naVe 
been  the  neural  asylum  bf^tKe  diMf- 
fected  French,  and,  liable  as  Jqacljim 
was  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  insinua- 
ti^s  of  others,  there  ^  be  little 
doubt  that,  at  some  future  time,  he 
would  have  advemur^  upon  schemes 
of  ambition  for  revolutionizing  Italy. 
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CHAP.  XII. 


Buonaparte  attempts  to  conciliate  Foreign  Potoers^His  Decrees  for  educa¬ 
ting  Youth,  ana  abolishing  the  SUme  Trade — A  Plot  to  carry  qff^the  Em¬ 
press  and  her  Child  is  detected  at  Vienna. —  Versatility  of  the  French  Men 
of  Letters.’— Disputes  between  Buonaparte  and  his  Ministers. — Proclama- 
•  tions  of  Louis  XV1II-— Activity  of  the  Royalists  of  Paris. — Buonaparte 
pays  Court  to  the  Federates. — Thnr  Procession  and  Review.— Preparations 
for  War. — Commissioners  sent  into  the  Departments. — Disinclination  to  the 
War,  and  Disaffection,  prevail  generally. — FouchPs  Report  on  these  Particu¬ 
lars. — Buonaparte  leaves  the  TuiUeries,  and  goes  to  the  Palace  of Elysee-Bour- 
bon. — He  Publishes  the  additional  Act  to  the  Constitutions  <f  the  Empire.— 
Objected  to  as  not  originating  with  the  Nation— And  as  being  only  an  Ap¬ 
pendix  to  the  Imperial  Code  (ff  Constitutions. — It  is  generally  disliked— But 
sulyected  to  the  Votes  of  the  French  People. — lUusory  Nature  f  the  Sanction 
thus  obtained. — Buonaparte^ s  Brothers  arrive  jU  Paris.— (kremof^  of  the 
Champ  de  Mai. — Acceptance  f  the  Constitution. — Delivery  of  the  Eagles  to 
the  Troops — Meeting  tf  the  Legislative  Chambers, — Character  cf  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Peers — Of  Representatives. — The  Chamber  of  Representatives  dis¬ 
putes  with  Napoleon  on  Points  of  Form. — Speech  of  Buonaparte  to  the  Cham~ 
bers.— Address  (f  the  Peers.— Address  f  the  Representatives.— Buonaparte^ s 
Reply  to  that  Address, 


While  Murat  was  struggling  and 
sinking  under  his  evil  fate,  Buona¬ 
parte  was  actively  preparing  for  the 
approaching  contest.  His  Brst  at¬ 
tempt,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  to 
conciliate  the  allied  powers.  To  satisfy 
(Treat  Britam,  he  passed  an  act  abo¬ 
lishing  the  slave  trade,  and  some  re* 
gulations  concerning  national  educa¬ 
tion,  in  which  he  spoke  highly  of  the 
systems  of  Bell  and  Lancaster.  But 
this  approximation  of  sentiments  was 
too  obviously  designed  to  flatter  Bri¬ 
tish  habits  of  thinking,  to  produce 
much  good  effect.  \Ve  have  seen, 
hat  these  measures  were  more  favour¬ 


ably  construed  by  some  of  our  legis¬ 
lators,  and  that  they  were  so  is  a  com¬ 
plete  proof  that  Buonaparte  under¬ 
stood  the  temper  of  our  nation.  To 
suppose,  that,  during  his  ten  months 
of  retirement,  his  mind  was  actively 
employed  upon  the  miseries  of  the 
negroes,  or  the  deplorable  state  of  ig¬ 
norance  to  which  his  own  measures, 
and  the  want  of  early  instruction, 
had  reduced  the  youth  of  France, 
would  argue  but  little  acquaintance 
with  his  habits  of  ambition.  To 
believe,  on  the  contrary,  tiiat  he 
would,  at  his  first  arrival  in  France, 
make  any  apparent  sacrifices  which 
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might  attract  the  gocd-will  of  his 
powerful  and  dangerous  neighbours, 
18  more  consonant  with  his  schemes, 
his  interest,  and  his  character.  The 
path  to  our  esteem  which  he  chose, 
was  by  no  means  injudicious.  The 
abolition  of  negro  slavery,  and  the 
instruction  of  the  poor,  have  (to  the 
honour  of  our  legislature)  been  fre¬ 
quent  and  anxious  subjects  of  delibe¬ 
ration  in  the  House  of  Commons;  and 
to  mankind,  whether  individually  or 
collectively,  no  species  of  flattery  is 
more  pleasing  than  that  of  assent  and 
imitation.  By  his  decree  against  the 
slave-trade,  Buonaparte  also  placed 
himself  in  advantageous  contrast  with 
the  Bourbons,  making  voluntarily  that 
very  sacrifice  to  gain  British  friend¬ 
ship,  which  they,  secure  in  possessing 
it,  had  been  prevailed  upon  by  the 
mercantile  interest  of  France  to  refuse 
to  our  express  and  earnest  solicita¬ 
tion.  But  the  British  public  enter¬ 
tained  too  just  a  suspicion  of  Buona¬ 
parte’s  sincerity,  to  give  him  the  ge¬ 
neral  credit  for  these  measures,  wliich 
it  was  probably  his  principal  wish  to 
obtain  by  their  promulgation. 

With  Austria,  Napoleon  acted  dif¬ 
ferently.  He  was  aware  no  impression 
could  be  made  on  the  Emperor  Fran¬ 
cis,  or  his  minister  Metternich,  and 
that  it  became  impossible  that,  with 
their  consent,  he  should  fulfil  his  pro¬ 
mise  of  presenting  his  wife  and  son 
to  the  people  on  the  Champ  de  Mai. 
Stratagem  remained  the  only  resource; 
and  the  Frenchmen  at  Vienna,  with 
those  in  Maria  Louisa’s  train,  formed 
a  scheme  of  carrying  off  the  Empress 
of  France  and  her  child.  Their  ma- 
nceuvres  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
police.  A  French  officer  was  arrested 
coming  out  of  a  window  in  the  palace. 


where  he  had  spent  part  of  the  night 
in  preparing  for  the  execution  of  the 
plan.  He  imprudently  offered  the  po¬ 
lice  such  a  bribe,  os  inferred,  by  its 
amount,  the  importance  of  his  private 
business  in  the  place.  The  plot  whs 
discovered  and  prevented,  and  the 
most  public  steps  were  immediately 
taken,  to  show  that  Austria  consider¬ 
ed  all  ties  with  Buonaparte  as  dissol¬ 
ved  for  ever.  Maria  Louisa,  by  her  ’• 
father’s  commands,  laid  aside  the  arms 
and  liveries  of  her  husl>and,  hitherto 
displayed  by  her  attendants  and  car¬ 
riages,  and  assumed  those  of  the  house 
of  Austria.  All  French  men  and  wo¬ 
men  in  attendance  upon  her  person, 
and  that  of  the  young  Napoleon,  were 
dismissed,  and  precautions  taken  for 
the  security  of  both.  The  secret  over¬ 
tures,  by  which  Buonaparte,  abandon¬ 
ing  Murat  to  his  fate,  and  even  offer¬ 
ing  to  aid  in  suppressing  him,  propo¬ 
sed  to  extend  and  confirm  the  Aus¬ 
trian  power  in  Italy,  were  coldly  and 
peremptorily  rejected.  It  has  been 
said,  that  Austria  was  fixed  to  the 
general  cause  by  the  insults  which 
Buonaparte  had  offered  to  her  prime 
minister,  as  well  as  by  hsr  own  inte¬ 
rest  and  that  of  Europe.* 

Thus  baffled  in  bis  overtures  alike 
and  intrigues  at  foreign  courts,  Buo¬ 
naparte  was  compelled  to  rest  his 
newly-acquired  power  upon  the  at¬ 
tachment  and  energy  of  the  French 
nation,  which  was  now  to  be  concilia¬ 
ted  in  every  possible  manner.  His 
successful  march  from  Cannes  had  of 
itself  arranged  under  his  banners  ma¬ 
ny  of  those  who  had  been  the  fore¬ 
most  to  reprobate  his  attempt  as  trea¬ 
son  to  France,  so  long  as  it  seemed 
impossible  he  should  have  the  means 
of  effecting  it.  Benjamin  Constant, 


*  He  used  to  say,  “  I  liave  Metternich  in  my  sleeve,  who  has  the  Emperor  of  Aus¬ 
tria  in  his  pocket.”  And  at  Dresden^  he  opened  the  conference  by  abruptly  asking 
Metternich,  what  bribe  he  had  received  from  the  allies  ? — a  brutal  arrogance,  which  he 
could  scarce  expect  would  be  either  forgotten  or  forgiven. 
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who  had  pronounced  againat  the  re. 
turn  of  the  Exile  of  Elba  so  animated 
a  philippic,  accepted  without  a  blush 
the  office  of  Counsellor  of  State,  which 
he  offered  him  a  few  days  after ;  read 
his  palinode,  and  lent  his  valuable  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  other  statesmen  and 
E^avants  who  were  to  form  the  new 
constitution  of  regenerated  France. 
The  journalists  gave  in  their  adhesion 
to  the  new  order  of  things  without  a 
moment’s  hesitation,  and  the  pens, 
which  the  week  before  denounced 
Buonaparte  as  an  Ogre,  who  had  de¬ 
voured  the  youth  of  France,  now  wrote 
him  down  a  hero  and  a  liberator.  Of 
sixty  Parisian  writers,  engaged  con¬ 
stantly  or  occasionally  in  composing 
for  periodical  publications,  only  6ve 
could  be  counted  who  remained  faith¬ 
ful  to  the  king.  Most  ef  the  other 
men  of  letters  showed  the  same  dis¬ 
graceful  versatility.  But  it  was  not 
by  the  a.8istance  of  such  political 
weather-cocks  that  Buonaparte  could 
hope  to  prop  his  re-established  throne. 
It  was  necessary  to  conciliate  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  hearts,  and  to  increase  and  ani¬ 
mate  the  strength  and  spirits  of  the 
army. 

It  was  in  the  first  task  that  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  employ  the  service  of 
his  republican  adherents,  and  his  mi¬ 
nisters  Fouche  and  Carnot;  and  in  the 
beginning  ot  his  brief  reign,  he  cer¬ 
tainly  received  and  profited  by  many 
of  their  lessons.  'I'he  unlimited  li¬ 
berty  of  the  press  was  instantly  ac¬ 
corded,  and  the  censorship  removed; 
but  it  was  not  long  ere  Buonaparte, 
by  appointing  inspectors  of  the  book¬ 
sellers,  endeavoured  in  some  degree 
to  indemnity  himself  for  the  license 
he  had  given  to  the  press.  Indeed, 
his  interest  and  inclination  alike  made 
him  desire  an  extension  of  his  powers 
at  this  interesting  crisis,  and  we  shall 
presently  find  him  complaining  of  the 
inconvenient  effects  of  the  tfeedom 
which  he  had  restored.  But,  how¬ 
ever  the  union  of  the  imperialists  and 


jaeobins  had  been  cemented  by  mu. 
tual  haired  of  the  Bourbons,  and  was 
still  kept  together  by  apprehension  of 
thdr  adherents  within,  and  their  td- 
lies  in  the  exterior,  seeds  of  discord 
were  soon  visible  between  the  empe¬ 
ror  and  the  popular  leaders.  WUIe 
the  former  was  eager  once  more  to 
wield  with  full  energy  the  sceptre  he 
had  recovered,  the  latter  were  conti¬ 
nually  reminding  him,  that  he  had 
only  assumed  it  in  a  limited  and  re- 
stricted  capacity,  as  the  head  of  a  free 
government,  exercising  indeed  its  exe¬ 
cutive  power,  but  under  the  restraint 
of  a  popular  constitution.  .  Napoleon, 
in  the  frequent  disputes  which  arose 
on  these  important  points,  was  obliged 
to  concede  to  the  demagogues  the 
principles  which  they  insisted  upon. 
But  then,  for  the  surety  of  the  state, 
involved  in  foreign  and  domestic  dan¬ 
gers,  he  contended  it  was  necessary  to 
invest  the  chief  magistrate  with  a  vi¬ 
gour  beyond  the  law,  a  dictatorial  au¬ 
thority,  temporary  in  its  duration,  but 
nearly  absolute  in  its  extent,  as  had 
been  the  manner  in  the  free  states  of 
antiquity,  when  the  republic  was  in 
iinminent  danger.  Carnot  and  Fouche, 
on  the  other  hand,  considered,  that 
although  it  seemed  easy  and  natural 
to  confer  such  power  at  the  present 
moment,  the  resumption  of  it  by  the 
nation,  when  it  was  once  vested  in  the 
hands  of  Buonaparte,  would  be  a  most 
hopeless  experiment.  The  emperor, 
therefore,  and  his  ministers,  proceed¬ 
ed  to'  their  mutual  tasks  with  no  mu¬ 
tual  confidence ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
with  jealousy,  thinly  veiled  by  an  af¬ 
fectation  of  deference  on  the  side  of 
Buonaparte,  and  respect  on  that  of  his 
counsellors. 

These  appearances  of  dissention  did 
not  escape  the  eyes  of  the  watchful 
Parisians,  and  augured  ill  tor  the  sub¬ 
sistence  of  the  existing  league  between 
the  two  parties,  whose  coalition  had 
now  placed  them  uppermost.  The 
royalists  did  not  fail  to  profit  by  these 
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circumstanceti.  Aware  that  the  pr!n> 
ciples  of  the  popular  party  would  obr 
lige  them  to  oppo^  any  arbitrary  mea¬ 
sures  on  the  emperor’s  part,  they  took 
upon,  them  to  act  with  the  greater 
cnnfidK)|ce.  The  king  had  issu^  from 
Ghent  proclamations,  one  of  which 
forbadh  the  payment  of  taxes, to  the 
usurped  government;  while  others  con¬ 
vey^  to  France,  and  to  the  army,  the 
hostile  intentions  of  united  Europe, 
revoked  by  the  recall  of  him  who 
ad  occasioned  its  distresses.  '*  Eu¬ 
rope,”  said  one  of  these  papers,  **  will 
acknowledge  no  other  king  of  France 
but  ourselves.  Twelve  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  men  are  about  to  march  to  as¬ 
sure  the  repose  of  the  world,  and  a  se¬ 
cond  time  to  deliver  our  tine  country," 
It  was  announced,  that,  undeceived 
by  the  tricks  of  the  usurper's  policy, 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe  did  not  con¬ 
sider  the  French  nation  as  an  accom¬ 
plice  in  the  attempts  or  the  army ;  and 
that  the  peaceful  labourers  would  be 
protected,  wherever  their  invading 
arms  should  find  Frenchmen  faithful 
to  their  king.  The  weight  of  war 
was  denounced  against  those  pro¬ 
vinces,  which,  on  the  approach  of  the 
allies,  should  fail  to  return  to  their 
duty.  The  allied  sovereigns  made 
war,  it  was  announced,  only  against 
rebels;  the  subjects  of  Louis  had 
nothing  to  dread.  And  to  conclude, 
the  king  declared,  that  on  his  re¬ 
turn  to  his  capital,  which  was  consi¬ 
dered  as  an  approaching  event,  the 
services  of  the  loyal  should  be  recom¬ 
pensed,  and  that  he  himself  would  la¬ 
bour  to  banish  even  the  very  appear¬ 
ance  of  Uiose  disasters,  which  had 
withdrawn  from  their  allegiauce  some 
of  the  Fi  ench  people. 

In  the  uncertain  and  alarmed  state 
of  the  capital,  the  moderate  and  tem¬ 
perate  tone  of  the  royal  proclamations 
was  highly  calculated  to  serve  the 
cause  of  Louis  XVlll.  His  agents, 
equally  secret  and  alert,  contrived  to 


SOS 

placard  them  successively  over  the 
whole  city  of  Paris,  to  the  surprise 
and  discr^it  of  Fouche’s  police.  A 
newspaper,  entitled  the  Lily,  was 
printed  by  a  secret  committee  of  the 
royalists,  and  circulated  by  thrust¬ 
ing  it  under  tire  doors  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  during  the  night.  In  the 
better  classes  of  society,  where  it 
was  difficult  to  say  whether  Buo¬ 
naparte  was  most  feared  or  hated, 
there  were  handed  round  a  variety 
of  lampoons,  satires,  and  pasquinades, 
in  prose  and  verse,  turning  his  per¬ 
son,  ministers,  and  government  into 
the  most  bitter  ridicule.  Others  at¬ 
tacked  his  cause  by  eloquent -invec¬ 
tive,  of  which  the  following  is  no 
bad  specimen.  **  Buonaparte  can 
henoefurth  deceive  nobody  in  France; 
for  of  all  the  parties  which  have  sur¬ 
vived  our  civil  diacords,  the  most 
credulous  already  perceive  bis  per¬ 
fidy.  A  few  of  tliose  irritable,  im¬ 
passioned,  and,  above  all,  credulous 
men,  because  they  are  generally  ge¬ 
nerous  and  sensible,  a  few  of  those 
men,  1  say,  who  have  been  dream¬ 
ing  during  twenty  years  of  an  ima¬ 
ginary  republic,  and  who  have  pur¬ 
sued  their  illusions  through  all  go¬ 
vernments  and  all  anarchies,  felt  thek 
hopes  revive  at  the  ery  of  liberty, 
which  the  mob,  in  the  train  of  Bu(^ 
naparte,  raised  on  bis  passage  to  Pa¬ 
ris.  They  forgot  that  Buonaparte  u 
the  sworn  enemy  of  liberty,  the  assao. 
sin  of  the  republic,  and  tiie  first  vi». 
lator  of  those  sacred  rights,  of  which 
they  had  so  dearly  paid  the  purchase. 
— They  tbrgot  that  Buonaparte  spoke 
also  ot  liberty,  when  he  destroyed  the 
national  representation  of  St  Cloud, 
— Tliey  forgot  that  k  was  in  tlie 
name  of  the  French  republic,  that 
Buonaparte  bad  establish^  the  must 
insolent  despotism  of  which  mankind 
had  ever  supported  the  yoke. — They 
forgot  that  Buonaparte  had  attempted 
to  suppress  all  the  sentiments  ivhich 
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united  the  citizens  to  the  country,  to 
extinguish  all  the  lights  of  civilization, 
to  paralyse  every  means  of  education. 
— ^They  forgot  that  Buonaparte  had 
proscribed  every  liberal  and  philoso* 
phic  idea,  under  the  title  of  ideology ; 
that  he  consecrated  the  most  destruc* 
tive  principles  of  despotism  in  books 
avowed  by  his  ministers ;  that  he  pro* 
mised  feudal  privileges  to  his  soiri, 
and  gave  sovereignty  to  his  satraps. 
— They  forgot  that  heaven  and  hell 
are  not  r^ore  distant,  than  those  most 
extremes  of  ail  the  series  of  ideas 
which  occupy  the  human  mind — Buo¬ 
naparte  and  liberty. — They  forgot 
that  the  very  word  liberty^  so  cruelly 
proscribed  under  the  iron  reign  of 
the  usurper,  only  gladdened  our  ears 
for  the  first  time,  after  twelve  years 
of  humiliation  and  despair,  on  the 
happy  restoration  of  Louis  XVlll. 
Ah !  miserable  impostor,  would  you 
have  s^ioken  of  liberty,  had  not  Louis 
XVlll.  brought  back  liberty  and 
peace  ?”* 

The  disaffection  spread  among  cer¬ 
tain  classes  of  the  lower  ranks.  The 
market-women  (t/ames  des  kaUes)^  so 
formidable  during  the  time  of  the 
Fronde,  and  in  the  early  years  of  the 
revolution,  for  their  opposition  to  the 
court,  were  now  royalists,  and,  of 
coarse,  clamorous  on  the  side  of  the 
party  they  espoused.  They  invented, 
or  some  loy^  rhymer  composed  for 
them,  a  song,  the  burden  of  which 
{Donnez  nous  noire  poire  des  gants, 
equivalent  in  pronunciation  to  noire 
Fere  de  Ghent)  demanded  back  the 
kiag,  as  their  Father  of  Ghent.  They 
ridiculed,  scolded,  and  mobbed  the 
commissaries  of  police,  who  endea¬ 
voured  to  stop  these  musical  expres- 
sioDS  of  disafiection  ;  surrounded  the 
chief  of  their  number,  danced  around 
bun,  and  chauhted  the  obnoxious 
^rden,  until  Fouche  being  ashamed 


to  belie  the  new  doctrines  of  liberty, 
of  thought,  speech,  and  publication, 
his  agents  were  instructed' to  leave 
these  amazons  undisturbed  on  account 
of  their  political  sentiments. 

The  police  laboured  with'  as  little 
effect  to  stop  the  circiHation  of  a  va¬ 
riety  of  pamphlets,  secretly  printed 
and  dispersed  by  the  royalists,  under 
the  title  of  the  Cry  of  Alarm,”  the 
“  Cry  of  Honour,”  and  a  series  of 
addresses  to  the  army,  to  the  national 
guard,  to  the  youth  of  France,  &c. 
which,  published  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Lasmuldi  Royaumant,  appear¬ 
ed  posted,  almost  every  morning,  on 
the  walls  of  the  metropolis,  and  on 
its  most  public  streets  and  squares. 
These  daring  measures  greatly  in¬ 
commoded  the  ministers,  who  were 
unwilling  to  recur  to  any  strong  mi  a- 
sures  for  restraining  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  which  was  one  of  the  blessings 
which  Buonaparte  came  to  insure  to 
the  nation.  They  arrested,  never¬ 
theless,  Le  Normand  and  other  print¬ 
ers,  besides  a  female,  who  had  been 
active  in  distributing  the  royal  mani¬ 
festoes.  She  was  detained  for  some 
time  in  custody  at  her  own  lodgings, 
that  the  police  might  take  note  of 
those  who  came  to  visit  her,  and  have 
an  opportunity  of  arresting  andsearch- 
ing  their  persons.  A  number  of  per¬ 
sons,  suspected  of  royalism,  were  com¬ 
manded  to  leave  Paris;  and  several 
other  arbitrary  measures  made  plain 
what  was  said  of  the  minister  of  po¬ 
lice  by  Lecompte,  the  editor  of  Le 
CenseuTf  that  if  he  loved  liberty,  it 
was  only  liberty  after  the  manner  of 
Monsieur  Fouche.  A  quarrel  be- 
tween  this  editor  (who  had  been  an 
active  promoter  of  Buonaparte’s  in¬ 
terest  before  his  return)  threw  some 
curious  light  on  the  manner  in  which 
journals  are  managed  in  France. 
Lecompte  was  a  loud,  and  probably 


*  Buonaparte,  on  the  4th  of  May. 
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a  sincere  advocate  of  freedom,  and 
soon  published  some  severe  remarks 
on  the  undue  weight  which  the  army 
were  like  to  exercise  in  Uie  new  set* 
tlement  of  the  state.  The  journal 
was  instantly  seized  by  the  police, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  Moni* 
teur  announced  that  it  had  been  re* 
stored  to  the  editors.  This  was  boldly 
denied  by  Lecompte  in  his  next  num¬ 
ber,  on  which  he  was  called  before 
the  prefect,  alternarely  threatened 
and  wheedled,  upbraided  with  indif¬ 
ference  to  the  cause  of  the  emperor, 
and  requested  to  think  of  something 
in  which  the  government  might  serve 
him.  To  this  he  firmly  replied,  tliai 
he  desired  only  permission  to  profit 
by  the  stipulated  liberty  of  the  press, 
and  he  had  the  courage  to  make  pub¬ 
lic  the  whole  affiur.  Such  incidents 
indicated  an  alienation  from  Buona¬ 
parte  on  the  part  of  the  republican 
party,  who,  indeed,  stood  only  con¬ 
nected  with  him  by  the  ties  which 
bind  two  enemies,  embarked  in  the 
same  vessel,  to  contribute  their  joint 
eftirls  to  save  her  from  shipwreck. 
They  began  to  express  aloud  their 
regret,  that  France  should  incur  the 
risK  of  a  dreadiiil  invasion  for  the 
sake  of  one  man,  and  circulated  a  re¬ 
port  that  the  emperor  intended  to 
consummate  bis  sacrifices  tor  the  pub¬ 
lic,  by  resigning  bis  crown  to  his  son 
(and  they  might  have  added,  to  his 
jacobin  ministry)  at  the  approaching 
Champ  de  Mai.  Lecompte,  already 
mentioned,  gave  this  suggestion  pub^ 
licly  in  his  newspaper.  But  it  was 
not  at  the  head  of  an  entire  army  of 
three  hundred  thousand  men  that 
Buonaparte  was  accessible  to  hints  of 
this  nature. 

While  the  name  of  Buonaparte  was 
execrated  among  the  persons  of  rank 
and  property,  and  pronounced  with 
doubt  and  suspicion  by  the  philoso¬ 
phers  and  constitutionalists,  be  him¬ 


self  seemed  to  adopt  the  celebrated 
classical  maxim, 

.  Flectere  *i  nequeo  superoi,  Achemnia 
movebo. 

Since  he  could  not  form  an  interest 
in  the  saloons,  he  resolved  to  raise 
the  suburbs,  and  add,  by  the  furious 
and  rude  character  of  their  inhabit¬ 
ants,  to  the  terrors,  if  not  to  tlie  dig^ 
nity  of  his  reign.  For  a  time,  crowd* 
of  artisans  of  the  lowest  order  assem¬ 
bled  under  the  windows  of  the  Tuil- 
leries,  and  demanded  to  see  the  em¬ 
peror,  whom,  on  his  appearance,  they 
greeted  with  shouts,  as  le grand eutre- 
preneuff  or  general  employer  of  the 
class  of  artisans,  in  language  where 
the  coarse  phraseology  of  their  rank, 
was  adorned  with  such  flowers  of  rhe¬ 
toric,  as  the  times  of  terror  had  coined. 
Latterly,  the  numbers  of  this  assem¬ 
bly  were  maintained  by  a  distribution 
of  a  few  sou$  to  the  shouters.  Occa-- 
sionally,  the  royalists  contrived  to 
mingle  among  this  motley  crew,  and 
suggest  to  them  questions  and  de¬ 
mands  the  most  insulting  to  Buonsi- 
parte.  It  was  on  such  an  occasion, 
and  through  such  malicious  insinua¬ 
tions,  when  the  crowd  became  per¬ 
suaded,  that  Maria  Louisa,  w^se' 
journey  from  Vienna  had  been  an¬ 
nounced  so  often,  was  actually  ar¬ 
rived,  and  that  they  might  obtain  a 
sight  of  her  by  being  sufficiently  cla¬ 
morous.  Accordingly,  they  demand¬ 
ed  the  presence  of  the  empress  with 
so  much  vehemence,  that  Buonaparte 
was  obliged  to  appear,  and  though 
sensible  of  the  irony  which  bad 
prompted  the  sovereign  people  to 
strain  their  throats  in  this  ill-timed 
request,  thought  it  best  to  pacify  them 
with  an  assurance,  that  she  would 
certainly  appear  in  May. 

However  disgusted  with  these  de¬ 
grading  exliibitions,  Buonaparte  saw 
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hhnself  under  the  necessity  of  court*  distinguished  in  the  groupe,  were  fa* 
ing  the  class,  always  the  meanest,  cetiously  called  his  Gray  and  Black 
most  corrupted,  and  most  ignorant,  Mousquetaires.  He  hasted  to  dig* 
of  a  ^at  city.  He  was  not  coh*  miss  his  hideous  minions,  with  a  suf* 
tented  with  visiting  Richard  Lenoir,  ficient  distribution  of  praises  and  of 
already  mentioned,  whose  influence  liquor.  The  national  guards  con* 
in  the  Fauxbourg  Saint  Antoine  pro*  ceived  themselves  insulted  on  this  oc- 
cured  him  the  name  of  Santerre  the  casion,  because  compelled  to  give 
Second,  but  he  instituted  a  day  of  their  attendance  along  with  the  fede* 
procession  and  festival  in  honour  ef  rates.  The  troops  of  the  line  felt  for 
this  description  of  persons,  who,  from  the  degraded  character  of  the  em* 
the  mode  in  which  they  were  en*  peror.  The  haughty  character  of  the 
rolled,  were  termed  Federates.  French  soldiers  had  kept  them  fronr 

The  motley  and  ilUar-  fraternizing  with  the  rabble,  even  in 
May  14.  ranged  ranks  which  as-  thfe  cause  of  Napoleon.  They  were 
sembled  on  this  memo*  observed,  on  the  march  from  Cannes, 
rable  occasion,  exhibited,  in  the  eyes  to  cease  their  cries  of  VivePEmperew^ 
of  the  disgusted  and  frightened  spec-  when,  upon  entering  any  consider- 
tators,  all  that  is  degraded  by  habi;  able  town,  the  shout  was  taken  up  by 
tual  vice,  and  hardened  by  stupidity  the  mob  of  the  place,  and  to  suspend 
and  profligacy.  The  portentous  pro*  their  acclamations,  rather  than  min* 
cession  moved  on  along  the  Boule*  gle  them  with  those  of  the  pequins,'* 
vards  to  the  court  of  the  Tuilleries,  whom  they  despised.  They  now 
with  shouts,  in  which  the  praises  of  muttered  to  each  other,  oh  seeing 
tke  emperor  were  mingled  with  im*  the  court  which  Buonaparte  seemed 
precations,  and  with  the  revolutionary  compelled  to  bestow  on  these  degra* 
songs  (long  silenced  in  Paris),  the  ded  artisans,  that  the  conqueror  of 
Marseilloise  Hymn,  the  Carmagnole,  Marengo  and  Wagram  had  sunk  into 
and  the  Day  of  Departure.  The  ap*  the  mere  captain  of  a  rabble.  In 
pearance  of  the  men,  the  refuse  of  short,  the  disgraceful  character  of 
manufactories,  of  work-houses,  of  the  alliance  thus  formed  between 
jails ;  their  rags,  their  filth,  their  Buonaparte  and  the  lees  of  the  peo-' 
drunkenness ;  their  ecstacies  of  bias*  pie,  was  of  a  nature  incapable  of  be- 
pbemous  rage,  and  no  less  blasphe-  mg  glossed  over  even  in  the  flatter* 
mous  joy,  stamped  them  with  the  ing  pages  of  the  Moniteur,  which, 
character  of  the  willing  perpetrators  amidst  a  flourishing  description  of  this 
of  the  worst  horrors  of  the  revolution,  memorable  procession,  was  compelled 
Buonaparte  himself  was  judged  by  to  admit,  that,  in  some  places,  the 
close  observers  to  shrink  with  ab*  name  of  the  emperor  was  incongru- 
horrence  from  the  assembly  he  had  ously  mingled  with  expressions  and 
himself  convoked.  His  guards  were  songs,  which  recalled  an  era  unfortu- 
under  arms,  and  the  field-artillery  nately  too  famous. 
loaded,  and  turned  on  the  Place  de  Even  when  he  looked  upon  his  ar- 
Carousel,filied  with  the  motley  crowd,  my,  the  sole  efficient  guardians  of  his' 
who,  from  the  contrasted  colour  of  power,  there  were  unpleasant  circum* 
the  corn-porters  and  charcoal-men  stances  for  Napoleon’s  consideration. 

*  “  We  soldiers,”  said  a  French  marechal  to  one  of  Buonaparte’s  ministers,  “  call 
all  peguins "who  are  not  militarj.” — “  Yes,”  retorted  the  stutesmaa,  **  as  we  call  all* 
military  who  are  not  c/re/.”  * 
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Chap.  12.3 

Several  of  the  most  oelebrattd  of 
the  marshals  and  generals  of  France, 
as  Oiudinot,  Mat^onald,  Augereau,* 
Clarke,  Marmont,  Victor,  Goiivion  de 
St  Cyr,  and  others,  famous  in  his 
ware,  either  stood  aloof,  or  avowedly 
retained  their  active  allegiance  to 
Louis  XVllI.  Berthier,  long  one  of 
his  chief  confidents,  had  retired  to 
Germany,  and  apparently  embraced 
the  Bourbon  interest.  But  whether 
fVom  discovery  of  some  plot,  which 
be  had  undertaken  in  Buonaparte’s 
behalf,  or  from  stinging  regret  at  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  found  him¬ 
self,  or  trom  a  temporary  alienation 
of  mind,  he  cast  himself  from  a  win¬ 
dow,  as  a  body  of  the  allied  troops 
passed  through  the  city,  and  died  in 
consequence  of  that  rash  action.  The 
king’s  Swiss  guards  resisted  every  at¬ 
tempt  to  seduce  their  loyalty,  apd 
Buonaparte  was  obliged  to  dbband 
and  dismiss  them.  Their  barracks 
were  given  to  the  guards  who  had 
escorted  Napoleon  from  Elba,  under 
the  imposing  title.  The  Quarters  of 
the  Brave.  But  the  inscription  gave 
so  much  offence  to  the  rest  of  the 
army,  that  Buonaparte,  now  obliged 
to  buy  opinions  of  all  sorts  of  men, 
and  at  all  rates,  commanded  it  to  be 
erazed. 

While  he  was  thus  engaged,  it  be¬ 
came  necessary,  to  unfold  from  the 
eyes  of  Uie  public  the  veil  with  which 
he  had  bound  them,  and  to  prepare 
them  for  the  sacrifices  he  had  to  de¬ 
mand,  by  setting  forth  the  dangers 
which  surrounded  France.  Instead 
of  the  twenty  years  truce,  and  the 
return  of  the  empress  and  her  child 
to  Paris,  as  a  pledge  of  the  friendship 
of  Austria,  a  report  of  Caulaincourt 
at  length  announced,  that  the  allies 
were  about  to  advance  against  the 
French  territories.  Much  pains  was 
used  to  identify  Buonaparte’s  cause 
with  that  of  France,  and  to  satisfy,  the 
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natioii  that  the  sacrifices  they  were 
called  upon  to  make,  were  to  1^  only 
nominally  made  for  the  emperor,  but,* 
in  fact,  for  the  honour  and  safety  of 
the  country.  *'  Upon  all  parts  of 
Europe,”  said  the  reporter,  with  an 
affectation  of  as  much  surprise  as  if 
the>war  had  not  been  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  return  of  the  em¬ 
peror,  whom  he  addressed,—**  Upon 
all  parts  of  Europe  at  once,  they  are 
arming,  or  marching,  or  ready  to 
march.  And  against  whom  are  these 
armaments  directed  i  Sire,  it  is  your 
majesty  they  name,  but  it  is  France 
that  if  threatened.  The  least  favour¬ 
able  peace  that  the  powers  ever  dared 
to  offer  you,  is  that  with  which  your 
majesty  contents  yourself.  Why  do 
they  not  now  wish  what  they  stipu¬ 
lated  at  Chaumont — what  they  rati¬ 
fied  at  Paris  i  It  is  not  then  against 
the  monarch,  it  is  against  the  French 
nation,  against  the  independence  of 
the  people,  against  all  that  is  dear  to 
us,  all  that  we  have  acquired  afler 
twenty-fiye  years  of  suffering  and  of 
glory,  against  our  liberties,  our  insti¬ 
tutions,  that  hostile  passions  wish  to 
make  war;  a  part  of  the  Bourbon 
family,  aod  some  men  who  have  long 
ceased  to  be  French,  endeavour  again 
to  raise  all  the  nations  of  Germany 
aod  the  north,  in  the  hope  of  return¬ 
ing  a  second  time  by  force  of  arm# 
on  the  soil  which  disclaims  and  wishes 
no  longer  to  receiire  them.” 

To  meet  dangers  so  imminent,  a 
levy  of  two  millions  of  men  was  re¬ 
solved  ujx>o,  to  be  effected  by  calling 
out  all  from  sixteen  to  sixty  through 
the  whole  kingdom.  It  was,  inde^, 
impossible  to  carry  so  sweeping  a  re¬ 
solution  into  effect;  but  it  was  thus 
widely  worded,  in  order  to  authorise 
Buonaparte  to  select  an  army  out  of 
the  population  of  France,  and  that  by 
compulsion,  without  use  of  the  odious 
word  conscription.  All  being  declared 
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subject  to  bear  arras,  it  reraainCd  with 
die  emperor  to  select  those  who  were 
most  proper  to  serve. 

Other  preparations  acquainted  the 
Parisians  of  the  extremities  to  wiiich 
the  accession  of  Buonaparte  was  like 
to  reduce  them.  The  most  formidable 
fortiheations  were  planned  for  the 
defence  of  the  heights  of  Montmartre. 
Detachments  of  the  federates,  and  of 
the  national  guard,  were  employed  in 
executing  these  batteries  and  in* 
trenchments ;  and  their  labour  an* 
nounced,  that  Paris  might  expect  an* 
other  day  of  siege  and  storm. 

Nor  was  the  voice  of  warlike  pre* 
paratiun  silent  on  the  frontiers.  An 
address  of  the  ferocious  Davoust,  now 
minister  at  war,  threatened  to  trans* 
fer  to  the  towns  of  France  the  mea* 
eures  of  defence  by  which  he  had 
ruined  Hamburgh  while  Ite  defended 
it.  **  No  one,”  said  this  proclama* 
tion,  **  is  now  ignorant,  that  France, 
if  loyally  defended  in  1814,  at  all  the 
points  of  its  territory,  would  hare  been 
the  tomb  of  its  devastators.  They  are 
only  formidable  for  those  who  suffer 
themselves  to  be  frightened  with 
threats,  which  seldom  could  have  been 
followed  by  any  consequence.  If  more 
real  forces  penetrate  into  some  of  our 
departments,  let  obstacles  of  every 
kind  multiply  on  their  passage;  let 
their  convoys — their  detachments  be 
destroyed,  or  cutoff  during  its  march ; 
let  active  correspondence  be  kept  up 
everywhere  ;  let  the  military  chiefs 
promptly  receive  intelligence  of  the 
least  news.  Let  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  dispute,  even -along  the  de¬ 
files,  the  roads,  the  marshes,  the  pass¬ 
es,  the  hollow  roads.  This  war,  with* 
out  danger  to  those  who  know  the  lo¬ 
calities,  honourable  and  useful  to  the 
citizen  who  defends  his  property,  will 
be  disastrous  for  the  foreigner  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  land  and  language.  Let  the 
smallest  town — let  insulated  houses, 
mills,  enclosures,  become,  by  the  bra¬ 
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defenders,  posts  capable  m  retarding^  ' 
the  enemy.  Let  the  gates  and  the  * 

walls  of  the  towns  be  repaired ;  let  ' 

the  bridges  be  fortified  and  defended ;  ’ 

let  the  example  of  Chalons,  of  St  * 

John  de  Losne,  of  Langres,  of  Com*  ^ 

peigne,  Ac.  inflame  the  emulation  of  ' 

all  the  cities ;  let  them  all  be  disposed  ' 

to  deserve,  at  time  of  need,  the  same 
eulogiums  from  their  sovereign — ^the  ' 

same  gratitude  from  their  einmdryi 
When  that  is  in  danger,  every  ma¬ 
gistrate  is  leader  and  captain — every 
citizen  is  a  soldier.** 

The  task  of  calling  out  to  arms  the  in« 
habitants,  and  inforcing  the  necessary 
preparations  for  defence,  was  commit¬ 
ted  to  extraordinary  commissioners 
dispatched  to  the  different  military  de¬ 
partments  of  France,  to  whom  the  em¬ 
peror  added  lientenants-general,  com¬ 
missioners  of  high  police,  and  other 
functionaries,  fit  to  give  the  necessary 
impulse  to  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  to  subdue  all  opposition  hy  per¬ 
suasion  or  violence.  Mai^  of  these 
were  revolutionists,  whom  Bonaparte 
was  well  pleased  at  once  to  employ  in 
their  own  sphere,  and  to  get  rid  of 
their  presence  at  Paris.  Jean  dc  Bry, 
who,  at  an  early  period  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  proposed  to  raise  a  corps  of  as-< 
sassins,  to  the  number  of  five  hundred, 
armed  with  pistols  and  poniards,  for 
the  murder  of  all  kings,  was  sent  to 
Bcsan9on.  Pons  dc  Verdun,  a  s^a^ 
vant,  who  employed  his  early  taste 
for  letters  in  composing  devices  for 
the  pastry  and  sweet-meats  of  his  fa¬ 
ther,  an  eminent  confectioner,  had 
now  the  more  exalted  task  of  calling 
to  arms  the  inhabitant  of  Lyons.  Da¬ 
vid,  more  infamous  for  his  cruelties  as 
a  member  of  the  committee  of  public 
safely  than  respected  as  an  artist,  was 
dispatched  to  i>esan9on,  in  aid  of  Du* 
moulard,  who  had  the  same  destina¬ 
tion.  Choudieu,  Lecointre-Puiravault, 
Lamarque,  and  Moreau,  (all  four  rc* 
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gioides)  were  employed  oa  similar  becanae  vehement  in  proportion  to  the 
loissions.  Under  the  direction  of  such  personal  danger  and  privation  in  which 
experienced  agents,  committees  of  re-  it  involv^  individuaw,  and  they  who 
search  were  organised  in  the  depart*  would  willingly  have  remained  in  neu- 
meats, — in  many  towns  ami  villages  trality,  showed  a  determined  aversion 
the  tree  of  liberty  was  again  planted,—  to  the  side  which  endeavoured  to  force 
the  lower  classes  were  embodied  un-  them  into  the  field, 
der  the  name  of  free  corps,  or  firde*  In  the  northern  departments,  and 
rates,  and  to  these  men,  drunk  as  they  in  Brittany,  the  disaficction  of  the 
were  in  mind  and  body  with  brandy,  people  assumed  the  appearance  of  a 
treason,  and  atheism,  was  held  out  tl^  sullen  and  dogged  stuboomness,  wHh- 
prospect  of  licensed  rapine,  in  case  out  much  active  resistance.  Tim  na- 
the  higher  ranks  did  not  tal^e  a  part  tiooal  guard  refused  to  come  forth  on 
sufficiently  active  in  reselling  theene*  the  summons,  and,  if  compelled  by  a 
my.  To  the  eyes  of  these  worthy  ci-  stronger  force,  instantly  deserted  their 
tizans  the  good  days  seemed  feat  re-  standard,  and  went  home  so  soon  as 
turning,  w£tn  wealth  or  title  of  them*  tliey  codd  get  an  opportunity ;  so  that 
selves  constituted  a  traitor,  and  predi*  a  battalion  which  had  mustered  six 
gate  iodigenoe  a  patriot.  Thechiefpur-  hundred  upon  their  parade,  dwindled 
poseofenroUingtheseoorps.wbomeveB  to  a  fifth  of  that  number  before  they 
monaparte  feared  actually  to  empby,  had  marched  two  leagues  toward 
was  to  intimidate  the  national  guard^  their  destination.  In  the  depertinent 
a  body  comprehending  the  proprietors  of  tlie  Garde,  a  band  of  royalists  dts- 
aad  householders  of  tlie  kingdom,  and  played  the  white  flag,  and  openly  took 
incline  them  rather  to  submit  to  the  the  field.  Armed  b^ies  of  refractory 
decrees  by  which  they  were  dedared  recruits  traversed  the  departments  of 
mov^le,  and  liable  to  be  marched  the  Maine  and  Loire,  andof  the  Lower 
from  their  own  districts  for  garrison  Loire.  The  tri*ooloured  flw  w«  de¬ 
service  in  Uw  frontier  places,  than  to  atroyed,  and  the  tree  of  hberty  cut 
provoke  the  government  to  let  loose  down  in  several  Apartments.  Com- 
tbebluod*houa^of  1793,  whom  Buo*  mitten  of  royalists  were  fooned  in 
naparte  thus  held  ready  in  leash.  But  the  principal  towns  which  correspond-  ' 
the  expedient  did  not  answer  the  end  ed  with  each  other,  and  with  Ghent ; 
proposed  (  and  the  wisdom  of  that  po*  1^  Vendee  threatened  a  general  ri- 
fitical  foresight  was  new  seen,  which  sing ;  aod^  in  general  tha  pubUc  dis- 
bad  announced  that  the  apprehension  position,  in  many  departments,  waa 
of  foreign  war  would  dmde,  Instead  hostile  to  Buonaparte,  and  threatinied, 
of  uniting,  the  French  people.  Those  at  least,  to  obMruct  the  means  on 
who  had  but  feebly  seconds  the  Duke  which  he  had  reckoned  for  tbedefence 
of  Angoiiltme  and  his  lieroic  consort,  of  the  kingdom.  The  reports  made  to 
or  bad  been  tardy  in  rising  to  arms  at  Buonaparte  from  the  confidential  of- 
foe  call  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  were  ficers  sent  into  tho  difierent  depart- 
nowdrivea  into  active  resistance  togo*  meats,  which  fell  into  foe  hands  of  foe 
vernment,  goaded  by  personal  appre-  Prussians  after  his  defeat,  and  were 
hensionof  reeolutionarymeasures,  and  made  public,  represent  in  general  the 
of  seeing  themselves  and  their  sons  state  of  foe  public  mind  as  highly  un¬ 
hurried  to  war  under  decrees  as  pe-  favourable  to  the  emperor, 
remptoiy  as  those  of  the  conscription.  This  state  of  tbi^  was 
thoi^  Marine  another  name.  The  strongly  painted  by  ^uch4,  May  7. 
disaMction  to  Napoleon’s  government  in  a  report  to  the  empe- 
VOL.  VIII.  PARTI.  o 
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ri'.r,  which  seemed  to  invite  him,  by 
stronger  and  more  severe  penalties, 
to  repress  the  royalists.  Yet,  such 
has  been  the  versatile  conduct  of  this 
statesman,  that,  while  reading  his 
Memorial,  and  considering  what  has 
since  taken  place,  we  are  tempted  to 
conjecture  that  these  communications 
might,  perhaps,  be  made  as  much  for 
the  meridian  of  Ghent  as  of  Paris.  If 
they  told  Buonaparte  his  danger,  they 
explained  to  Louis  his  grounds  of 
hope  ;  and  Napoleon  always  consider¬ 
ed  the  publication  of  that  report  at 
such  a  crisis  as  made  with  the  preme¬ 
ditated  intention  of  prejudicing  his  af¬ 
fairs,  and  encouraging  the  malcon¬ 
tents,  by  letting  them  know  their 
strength. 

Fretted  by  external  dangers,  and 
internal  disturbances,  by  the  degra¬ 
ding  condescension  of  appearing  each 
night  before  a  mob,  who  familiarly 
hailed  him  as  Pere  la  Violette,  and, 
above  all,  by  the  necessity  of  humour¬ 
ing  the  philosophical  members  of  his 
cabinet,  now  engaged  in  compounding 
a  constitution  to  excel  all  that  the  in¬ 
vention  of  preceding  experimentalists 
had  been  able  to  produce, — to  rid  him¬ 
self  at  once  of  occupations  so  gall¬ 
ing  to  his  haughty  disposition,  Napo¬ 
leon  suddenly  withdrew  himself  from 
the  palace  of  the  Tuilleries  to  that 
of  the  Elysee-Bourbon,  summoned 
around  him  his  military  adherents,  and 
seemed  on  a  sudden  to  be  once  more 
the  emperor  he  had  been  before  his 
abdication. 

One  of  the  first  exercises  of  his 
freedoiq  was  to  save  his  ministers  all 
further  trouble  about  a  con- 
April  22.  stitution,  by  presenting  his 
subjects  with  an  act  emana¬ 
ting  directly  from  the  emperor’s  own 
authority,  under  the  singular  title  of 
“  An  additional  Act  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tions  of  the  Empire.” 

There  were  two  anomalies  in  this 
important  measure.  First,  The  con¬ 


stitution  was  made  to  flow  from  the 
pure  grace  and  favour  of  the  empe¬ 
ror,  whereas  one  principal  objection 
to  that  of  the  king,  which  had  been 
so  long  and  so  loudly  urged  ns  an  ag¬ 
gression  on  t^ie  majesty  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,^  was  the  similar  circumstance  of 
Its  appearance  in  the  shape  of  a  royal 
charter  instead  of  a  national  compact. 
Nay,  the  Champ  de  Mai  had  been  sum¬ 
moned  for  the  very  purpose  (according 
to  the  decrees  from  Lyonsjof  consider¬ 
ing  and  adopting  the  necessary  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  constitution.  But  Buona¬ 
parte  now  plainly  foresaw,  that  his  new 
ministers  and  he  were  likely  to  differ  in 
opinion  upon  the  terms  of  these  amend¬ 
ments,  and  he  judged  it  best,  though  at 
the  risk  of  being  charged  with  incon¬ 
sistency  and  breach  of  promise,  to  take 
such  steps  as  might  secure  this  import¬ 
ant  subject  from  becoming  the  topic  of 
debate  in  an  assembly,  where  the  ja¬ 
cobins  were  likely  to  outnumber  the 
imperialists. 

Secondly,  In  terming  this  new  ba¬ 
sis  of  his  government,  an  Addition¬ 
al  Act  to  the  Constitutions  of  the 
Empire,  Buonaparte  seemed  to  sanc¬ 
tion  his  huge  previous  mass  of  or¬ 
ganic  laws,  so  termed,  which  amounts 
to  several  folios,  man^  of  the  enact¬ 
ments  being  contradictory  of  each 
other,  and  few  of  them  in  the  spirit 
of  this  scheme  of  a  free  government, 
which  was  attached  to  them  as  an  ap¬ 
pendix.  The  following  abridgment  of 
the  Additional  Act  will  gratify  the  read¬ 
er's  curiosity. 

This  document  contains  the  follow¬ 
ing  declarations. 

The  legislative  power  resides  in  the 
Emperor  and  two  Chambers.  The 
Chamber  of  Peers  is  hereditary,  and 
the  Emperor  names  them.  Their  num¬ 
ber  is  unlimited. 

The  Second  Chamber  is  elected  by 
the  people,  and  is  to  consist  of  629 
members — none  are  to  be  under  25 
years.  The  President  is  appointed  by 
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the  members,  but  approved  of  by  the 
Emperor. 

Members  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  set* 
tied  by  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

It  is  to  be  renewed  every  6ve  years. 

The  Emperor  may  prorogue,  ad¬ 
journ,  or  dissolve  the  House  of  Re¬ 
presentatives. 

Sittings  to  be  public. 

The  Electoral  Colleges  are  main¬ 
tained. 

•  Land  tax  and  direct  taxes  to  be 
voted  only  for  a  year ;  indirect  may  be 
for  several  years. 

No  levy  of  men  for  the  army,  nor 
any  exchange  of  territory,  but  by  a 
law. 

Taxes  to  be  proposed  by  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Representatives. 

Ministers  to  be  responsible. 

.Tudges  to  be  irremovable. 

Juries  to  be  established. 

Right  of  petition  is  established — free¬ 
dom  of  worship — inviolability  of  pro¬ 
perty. 

The  last  article  says,  that  “  the 
French  people  declare  that  they  do 
not  mean  to  delegate  the  power  of 
restoring  the  Bourbons,  or  any  prince 
of  that  family,  even  in  case  of  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  imperial  dynasty.*' 

In  its  essential  particulars,  this  ske¬ 
leton  of  a  constitution  not  only  differ¬ 
ed  widely  from  the  imperial  code,  to 
which  it  was  a  supplement,  but  more¬ 
over  closely  resembled,  in  eve^  es¬ 
sential  particular,  the  charter  of  Louis 
XVlII.,forwhichitwassub8tituted,and 
afforded  a  proof  to  all  reflecting  men, 
that  the  object  attained,  or  to  be  attain¬ 
ed  by  France  in  this  revolution,  was  no 
increase  of  national  liberty,  but  only 
the  exchange  of  a  pacific  king  for  an 
ambitious  conqueror,  under  all  the 
additional  chances  of  encroachment 
on  their  freedom,  and  the  absolute 
certainty  of  a  dreadful  foreign  war. 
It  was  equally  evident,  that  the  royal 
charter,  subsisting  as  a  separate  and 
entire  national  document,  could  not 


be  innovated  upon  under  any  pre¬ 
tence;  whereas  the  AdditionaJ  Act, 
leaving  Buonaparte’s  former  mass  of 
contradictory  laws  unrepealed,  and 
even  in  some  measure  confirming 
them,  was  liable  to  be  explained,  li¬ 
mited,  and  controuled  by  the  old  im¬ 
perial  decrees,  which  were,  both  in 
tone  and  spirit,  so  inconsistent  with 
national  liberty.  'Fhese  objections 
were  made  by  the  constitutionalists. 
The  more  determined  republicans,  be¬ 
sides  their  particular  objections  to  an 
upper  house,  which  the  emperor  could 
fill  with  his  own  minions,  so  as  effec- 
tuallv  to  controul  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  found  the  proposed 
constitution  utterly  devoid  of  the  salt 
which  should  savour  it.  There  was 
no  acknowledgment  of  abstract  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  no  dissertation  concerning  the 
rights  of  government  and  the  govern¬ 
ed;  no  metaphysical  discussions  on 
the  origin  of  laws ;  and  they  were  as 
much  mortified  and  disappointed  as 
the  zealot  who  hears  a  discourse  on 
practical  morality,  when  he  expected 
a  sermon  oh  the  abstract  points  of 
theology.  The  unfortunate  Additional 
Act  became  the  subject  of  attack  and 
raillery  on  all  sides ;  and  was  esteem¬ 
ed  to  possess  in  so  slight  a  degree  the 
principle  of  durability,  that  a  book¬ 
seller  being  asked  for  a  copy  by  a  cus¬ 
tomer,  replied.  He  did  not  deal  in 
periodical  publications. 

It  was  necessary,  however,  that  Buo¬ 
naparte  should  proceed  with  the  as¬ 
sembly  of  the  Champ  de  Mai,  It  was 
true,  that  the  two  objects  proposed  as 
the  reason  of  this  worshipful  convo¬ 
cation,  were  now  both  out  of  the 
question;  for  there  was  no  chance 
of  the  deputed  electors  receiving  the 
empress  and  her  son,  and  the  second 
point,  of  chusing  a  constitution,  had 
already  been  managed  by  the  empe¬ 
ror  without  their  assistance.  But  they 
might  accept  this  constitution,  and 
wear  fealty  to  it ;  a  limitation  of  the 
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frfvilegCs  of  th«  Champ  Mai,  wliirh  nunc  360  Toteri.  On  the  d«j  ftp. 
Woold  out  short  ell  chsoce  of  drs-  pointed  for  examinin);  the  repstery  it 
■gPeOAle  discussion,  and  at  the  tame  vraa  found  no  one  1^  enrolled  his 
time  assign  them  some  ostensible  pur*  name.  Their  silence  uHist  be  held  as 
pose  of  assembling,  and  thus  secura  to  an  acquiescence,  on  their  part,  m  the 
the  btMV'bodies  of  Paris  an  imposing  proposition,  that  Buonaparte  shall  be 
spectacle.  Emperor.  For  myself,  I  rote  in  the  ne* 

11k  electoral  bodies  were,  there*  gaiive ;  and  thus  the  votes  will  be  3d9 
Ibre,  appointed  to  convene,  and  each  affirmative  to  one  negative.**  Yet 
Frenchman  of  mature  age  was  invited  though  the  collectiag  votes  on  the  Ad* 
10  inscribe  his  vote  for  or  agpMnst  ec*  ditional  Act  was  thus  ridiculed,  many 
ceptance  of  the  Additional  Act.  As  royalists  took  the  opportunity  to  in- 
Chese  registers  were  entirely  under  sert  their  dissent  from  the  measure, 
the  management  of  trusty  persons;  as  Mods,  de  Kergolay  had  the  hardihood 
there  was  no  assurance  whatever  could  to  publish  his  solemn  protest  against 
be  had  against  the  same  vote  being  the  article  disinheriting  the  Bourbons, 
repeatedly  given,  or  the  same  person  not  only  as  an  attack  upon  the  liberty 
Inscribing  a  doisen  of  different  names,  of  the  French,  but  because  he  consi* 
the  whole  of  this  ceremony  was  con*  dered  the  restoration  of  that  dynasty 
sidered  by  the  French  as  a  mere  farce,  as  the  only  mode  of  restoring  happi* 
such  as  had  been  played  off  when  ness  to  the  nation.  Such  instances 
Buonaparte  had  in  somewhat  the  same  of  boldness  were  overlooked,  because 
manner  collected  the  sense  of  the  na*  they  gave  an  air  of  faimess  to  the  mode 
tion  on  his  being  made  Consul  for  of  voting;*  but  care  was  taken  to 
life  and  Emperor.  It  was  remember*  overpower  them  by  a  minority,  how* 
ed,  that  the  maire  of  a  commune  had  ever  obtained,  and  for  that  purpose  to 
on  one  of  these  occasions^  thus  report*  collect,  by  b^t  of  drum,  the  votes 
ed  the  votes :  There  are  in  the  com-  even  of  the  lowest  labourers,  of  do* 

*  The  following  jeu  d'esprit  was  circulated  on  the  same  occasion. 

Vote,  with  JieatoHS  auigned,  intcribei  at  tht  Prffoctumkip  the  iSnae,  on  May  I, 

1815. 

(From  a  Paper,  printed  and  secretly  distributed  at  Paris.) 

"  I,  the  undersigned,  in  virtue  of  the  part  of  the  Sovereignty  which  was  promised 
to  me  in  1792,  of  which  I  was  swindled  in  ISOO,  and  solemnly  robbed  by  an  or* 
ganic  SenetMi  in  1814,  which  was  restored  to  me  by  a  proclamation  of 

tbe  1st  of  March  1815,  which  was  again  taken  from  me  by  an  additional  act  of  the 
22d,  and  which  I  shall  take  back,  as  soon  as  I  am  the  strongest,  if  I  think  it  worth 
the  trouble — 

1  reject  the  additional  act  to  the  constitutions,  the  said  constitutions  and  all  that 
has  followed  them  down  to  this  additional  net,  and  also  all  that  shall  follow  It 

**  ImprimU,  Because  Napoleon  himself  acknowledges  that  he  has  no  title  to  govern, 
except  that  of  a  dictatorship  imposed  by  force,  and  that  the  right  of  a  conqueror  is 
not  that  of  a  legislator.  Item,  Because  Buonaparte’s  liberty  is  a  pleasantry  for  which 
I  have  no  relish.  Item,  Because  Buonaparte’s  equality  is  that  helots  and  galley 
slaves.  Item,  Because  the  peerage  of  Buonaparte  is  a  saturnal  assemblage  at  which 
the  heart  revolts.  Item,  Because  the  hereditary  succession  of  Buonaparte’s  peerage 
is  a  gratuitous  insult  to  other  nations.  Item,  Because  permission  to  exercise  tne  right 
of  thinking,  speaking  and  writing,  under  Buonaparte,  can  only  be  a  snare.  Item,  Be* 
L'ause  the  vote  of  the  people  would  be  illusory.  Item,  Because  the  vote  of  the  public 
gendarmerie  will  be  ridiculous.  Item,  Because  the  vote  of  the  army  will  be  contra* 
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meatic  servants,  and  of  cbUdren.  The 
signature  of  functionaries  of  all  kinds 
was  demanded,  on  pain  of  losing  their 
place.  Above  all,  the  votes  of  the 
army  astd  navy  were  collected,  who 
have  never  been  considered  as  entit- 
led  to  a  deliberative  voice  in  matters 
of  civil  discussion.  There  was.  there¬ 
fore,  no  lack  of  vot^  however  ill  qua¬ 
lified  those  who  gave  them  might  be 
to  decide  upon  the  nature  of  a  con¬ 
stitution. 

Each  electoral  assembly  was  direct¬ 
ed  to  send  up  a  deputation  to  the 
Champ,  where  an  assembly  also  of  tlie 
Chambers  of  Peers  and  Representatives 
was  ^pointed,  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
termining  the  grand  result  of  the 
votes.  This  was  of  course  fully  anti¬ 
cipated;  for  never  did  a  government 
have  recourse  fo  an  appeal  to  the  na¬ 
tion  individually,  without  having  the 
indueeoe'  to  ensure  a  favourabfo  re¬ 
turn.  Y«t,  after  all  means  bad  been 
used,  the  number  of  votes,  out  of  a 
popidation  of  about  ten  millions 
qualified  persons,  did  not  much  ex¬ 
ceed  one  million  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  j  a  fact  whicb  renders  it  strongly 
probable,  that  bad  it  bemi  possible  to 
coUect  the  real  sense  of  the  nation  in 
this  snannar,  the  result  would  unques- 
Uonably  have  been  unfavourable  to 
Napel^n  and  his  Additional  Act. 

Piieparations  were  in  readiness  for 
the  appnoaoiiing  solemnity. 

Joseph  Buonaparte,  Jerome,  and 
other  members  of  Napoleon’s  family, 
had  B«w  united  themselves  to  him 
once  more.  Louis,  modest  and  un¬ 
ambitious,  refused  to  ^it  bis  retire- 


meat;  and  although  Murat  was  just 
arrived  at  Cann^  his  present  plight 
of  a  defeated  fiigitive  would  have  ren¬ 
dered  him  an  ey^-sore  to  the  solemn 
festival.  The  only  accession  of  real 
value,  was  Lucien  Buonaparte,  a  man 
of  acknowledged  talents,  whu^  even 
the  publication  of  his  epic  poem  has 
not  been  able  to  briag  into  absolute 
discredit,  lliis  person  had  been  long 
estranged  from  bis  brother,  preferring 
the  eojoymenc  of  literary  ease,  and 
of  the  wealth  aiiuAg  from  millions 
unaccounted  for  during  his  admini¬ 
stration  under  the  republic,  to  the 
ruling  a  subordinate  kingdom,  or  per¬ 
haps  playing  the  part  of  Josepn  in 
Spain.  Charlemagne.”  however, 
was  now  finished,  and  given  to  an  un¬ 
grateful  public;  and  ambition  seems 
once  more  to  have  had  charms  for 
l4icieo,  the  rather  that  Fouebe,  Car- 
net,  and  other  old  r^ublicau  friendiu 
now  enjoyed  a  place  in  his  brother’s 
cabinet.  He  made  some  slay  on  the 
frontiers  of  Switzerland,  and  was  sup¬ 
pose  there  to  hare  awaited  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  plot  which  was  to  se¬ 
cure  for  Napoleon  the  person  of  hip 
son.  Upon  its  discovery,  he  hastened 
to  Paris. 

With  these  auspices,  the  Chavpdie 
Mai  opened;  and  that  it  might  be 
incongruous  in  all  respects,  jt  was  held 
on  the  1st  of  June,  It  was  partly  in¬ 
tended  So  give  that  excitation  to  the 
mind  of  the  people,  which  had  beep 
produced  by  similar  exhibitipna  in  tbe 
earlier  part  of  tbe  revolution,  when 
such  stsge-tricks  were  aniroatiqg  no¬ 
velties,  and  partly  to  give  confidence 


dietory  to  ail  morai  ideas,  and  hostile  to  the  constituent  principles  of  nations.  ltem% 
Because  the  impoitaDt  lestriction  contained  in  tbe  67tb  article  is  a  disgustinriy  gwk- 
wand  pmeaution  nesortied  to  by  a  suspicious  tyranny,  and  can  he  adhered  to  only  by  the 
acconpUces  of  that  tyranny.  Always  mcogoising,  however,  that  tbe  martial  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  nation  and  tbe  alternately  heroic  and  laugbahle  part  it  has  performed 
duriqg  those  25  years  on  the  theatre  of  Europe,  requires  it  to  have  a  monarch  who 
sits  well  on  his  horse— 1  propose  Pranconi  and  nis  Dynastt.” — Franceni  is  tbe 
conductor  of  a  circus,  where  they  exhibit  pantomimes,  tumUinf,  and  feats  of  bone- 
mattship. 
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by  the  imposing  display  of  an  im** 
mense  armed  force,  devoted  to  vic¬ 
tory  or  death,  under  the  emperor's 
commands.  For  this  latter  purpose, 
the  solemn  delivery  of  the  eagles  to 
the  various  regiments,  an  augury  of 
instant  war,  was  substituted  for  the 
promised  presence  and  inauguration  of 
the  empress,  a  pledge  of  twenty  years’ 
peace. 

The  scene  of  this  spectacle,  for  in¬ 
to  such  the  Champ  de  Mai  had  dege¬ 
nerated,  was  a  large  amphitheatre  in 
the  exercising  ground,  in  front  of  the 
Hotel  des  Invalids,  erected  of  tempo¬ 
rary  materials,  l^e  electors,  real  or 
supposed,  were  distributed  in  benches 
set  apart  for  each  department  of  the 
kingdom.  But  into  these  seats^  to 
make  up  the  show,  were  introduced 
all  spectators  of  decent  appearance, 
and  it  was  supposed  that  scarce  one 
half  of  the  persons  occupying  them 
were  really  ueputies.  This  range  of 
elevated  benches  surrounded  a  sort  of 
stage,  and  a  throne,  where  menials  and 
courtiers,  in  antique  Spanish  dresses, 
with  fea^ered  bonnets  and  fantastic 
mantles,  for  a  time  occupied  the  eye, 
till  the  appearance  of  the  grand  actor 
and  the  members  of  his  family.  These 
august  personages  wore  the  Roman 
tunic,  and  were  involved  in  the  folds 
of  long  mantles,  Napoleon’s  being 
purple,  and  those  of  his  brothers’ 
white.  This  absurd  and  theatrical 
costume  could  scarce  be  hung  around 
more  awkward  and  plebeian  figures, 
than  were  exhibited  by  the  members 
of  the  blood-royal  of  Ajaccio;  and 
thus  the  parade  lost  even  the  momen¬ 
tary  effect  which  might  have  been 

Srcmuced  by  the  handsome  person  of 
lurat.  It  was  not  only  ridiculous  in 
itself,  but  became  laughable  by  its 
contrast  with  the  appearance  of  those 
whom  this  mummery  disguised.  These 
are  trifles,  but  we  are  writing  of  Pa¬ 
ris  and  of  a  public  fete,  and  they  gain 
some  importance  in  such  circumstan¬ 
ces.  The  general  feeling  was,  that 


the  show  was  ill  imagined,  l#ng,  un-‘ 
animated,  and  wearisome;  and  in*the 
Parisian  phrase,  une  piece  tombie. 

The  report  of  votes  collected  on 
this  occasion  announced  that  the  con¬ 
stitution  was  accepted  by  a  majority 
of  1,288,357  affirmative,  to  4,207  ne¬ 
gative.  No  one  wondered  at  the 
number  of  the  majority,  but  some 
surprise  was  excited  that  upwards  of 
four  thousand  Frenchmen  had  ven¬ 
tured  to  give  a  negative  voice.  It 
was  remarked,  that  the  number  of 
dissentients  in  Paris  bore  a  smaller 
proportion  than  elsewhere  to  the  af¬ 
firmative  votes.  The  royalists  of  the 
capital  were  numerous,  but  being 
more  immediately  under  Buonaparte's 
power,  they  cared  not  to  exercise  the 
privilege  of  free-will,  with  which  they 
were  indulged.  Several  departments 
sent  no  representatives  whatsoever.  In 
others,  the  votes  bore  no  proportion  to 
the  population.  And  as  upon  a  grand 
average  the  number  of  the  votes  in¬ 
scribed  did  not  bear  the  proportion  of 
one  to  ten,  when  compared  with  the 
number  of  Frenchmen  of  mature  age, 
the  whole  was  justly  regarded  as  a  so¬ 
lemn  imposition  on  the  public. 

This  report  of  the  votes  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  usual  display  of  empty 
ceremony.  The  drums  rolled,  the 
cannon  thundered,  while  the  emperor 
and  his  brothers,  and  his  courtiers 
and  his  functionaries,  and  the  mass 
of  electors,  real  or  pretended,  swore 
oaths  as  unmeaning  as  the  sounds  of 
the  drum,  and  as  empty  and  delusive 
as  the  smoke  of  the  artillery.  In  one 
part  of  the  scene  only,  Buonaparte 
seemed  to  rush  into  his  part  with  the 
eagerness  of  real  feeling ;  it  was  when 
he  distributed  the  eagles  to  the  sol¬ 
diers,  in  whom,  and  not  in  these  piti¬ 
ful  ceremonies,  lay  his  real  heart  and 
hope.  He  leaped  from  his  throne, 
and  hastily  advanced  to  meet  the 
standards, — emblems  of  past,  and,  as 
he  might  hope,  auguries  of  future 
victories.  He  was  lost  in  the  blaze 
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of  uniforms,  eagles,  and  banners,  un¬ 
til  he  again  assumed  the  throne, 
“  which  seemed  a  glittering  pyramid 
of  standards,  and  arms,  and  military  ha¬ 
bits.  crowned  by  his  own  white  plumes, 
while  bayonets,  cuirasses,  and  helmets, 
flashing  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
the  flags  of  the  lancers  fluttering,  and 
the  music  bursting  from  the  plain, 
announced  that  the  scene  began  to 
move !” 

It  was  soon  shifted,  and,  except 
the  ma^ificence  of  the  coup  d*ceml, 
to  describe  which  we  have  borrowed 
the  language  of  an  eye-witness,*  had 
nothing  in  it  either  to  interest  or  to 
elevate.  The  acclamations,  few  and 
far  from  enthusiastic,  shewed  that  the 
spectators,  and  even  the  actors,  took 
little  share  in  a  scene  which  had  been 
so  often  repeated  under  difierent  au¬ 
spices  and  on  difierent  principles,  and 
was  now  only  remarkable  from  being 
prolonged  till  it  became  tedious.  In 
short,  the  Champ  de  Mai  was  a  wea¬ 
risome  farce,  which  was  soon  succeed¬ 
ed  by  a  bloody  tragedy. 

The  constitution,  however,  was  ac¬ 
cepted,  in  semblance  sufficient  to  pre- 
juuge  that  important  question,  and  ex¬ 
clude,  as  Buonaparte  hoped,  any  tam¬ 
pering  with  it  on  the  part  of  the  ja¬ 
cobins.  The  next  point  was  to  as¬ 
semble  the  chambers.  No  part  of 
Buonaparte's  conduct  gave  so  much 
displeasure  as  the  component  mate¬ 
rials  of  the  House  of  Peers,  whom  be 
BOW  put  into  nomination  according 
to  the  power  which  be  had  taken 
care  to  reserve  to  himself  by  the  Ad¬ 
ditional  Act,  or  new  form  of  constitu¬ 
tion.  These  new  dignitaries  were 
considerably  upwards  of  a  hundred 
in  number,  of  whom  more  than  one 
half  were  military  men ;  most  of  the 


others  were  selected  from  tlie  okl 
creatures  of  Buonaparte’s  former 
reign,  or  from  men  of  letters  suppo¬ 
sed  to  be  devoted  to  his  cause.  1  he 
residuum  consisted  of  some  few  repub¬ 
licans  (Count  Carnot,  and  the  good 
old  Abbe  Sieves,  at  their  head,)  who 
had  ba  tered  for  coronets  and  titles 
their  red  caps  and  the  emphatic  ^qua¬ 
lification  of  citizen ;  Lucien,  late  the 
republican,  the  insignificant  Joseph, 
and  the  paltry  Jerome  Buonaparte, 
Cardinal  Fescb,  &c.  took  rank  as 
princes  of  the  blood-royal  of  the  illus¬ 
trious  house  of  Ajaccio.  The  pun¬ 
sters  of  Paris  selected  Labedoyere, 
Drouot,  Ney,  and  L'Allemand  as  tbe 
quatrepairjides  (perfides),  while  Van- 
damme  and  others  were  termed  the 
Pairs  sijles. 

In  tbe  Chamber  of  Representatives, 
all  the  exertion  and  art  of  Buona¬ 
parte’s  instruments  had  not  prevent¬ 
ed  the  jacobins  from  attaining  a  deci¬ 
ded  preponderance.  They  understood 
elections ;  and  as  mest  of  the  voters 
who  acted,  (for  the  royalists  stood 
aloof,)  were  either  constituftonalists 
or  actual  jacobins,  their  pretence  of 
zeal  for  liberty,  and  the  well-known 
turbulence  of  their  tempers,  gave  to 
these  self-entitled  friends  of  freedom 
a  decided  superiority.  Old  La  Fay¬ 
ette  emerged  as  if  from  under  ground. 
Barrere,  Gallien,  Merlin,  Cambon, 
Drouet,  Thibaudeau,  with  almost  all 
the  regicides  who  had  survived  the  va¬ 
rious  hazards  of  the  revolution,  were 
to  be  found  in  this  venerable  assem¬ 
bly.  Here  also  we  read  the  names  of 
those  old  idolizers  of  the  revolution. 
La  Rochefoucault-Liancour,  and  La- 
tour-Maubourg,  and  others,  who  had 
waited  upon  all  its  phases  with  the 
same  unwearied  devotion,  though 


*  The  author  of  two  volumes,  containing  the  Substance  of  Letters  written  from  Pan's 
during  the  last  Reign  of  Napoleon, — a  curious  work,  in  which  the  writer’s  facts,  which 
he  details  fairly,  and  his  reasoning  on  particular  points,  are  singularly  at  variance  with 
his  conclusions.  Some  inconsistence  may  be  pardoned,  however,  to  a  man  who  is  at 
once  a  devotee  to  freedom  and  to  Buona^rte ! 
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there  aerer  darted  fhun  aajr  one  of 
them  a  *iwle  ray  aospidout  to  real 
liberty,  'jj^is  neat  of  old  hornets, 
warmed  into  life  by  the  new  revolu¬ 
tion  from  the  torpidity  to  which  they 
had  long  been  condemned,  speedily 
intimated  that  they  had  neither  for^ 
gotten  to  buez  nor  to  sting.  It  was 
soon  evident  that  they  were  suspicious 
of  Buonaparte's  authority,  and  dissatis- 
Red  with  the  Additional  Act,  or  new- 
modelled  constitution.  Their  brief 
intercourse  with  the  emperor  was 
marked  by  a  scrupulous  and  captious 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  Chamber, 
end  by  sullen  haughtiness  on  that  of 
Napoleon. 

On  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Jane  4.  Chamber,  tliey  chose  for 
their  president  Lanjuinais, 
the  same  who  had  in  the  preceding 
year  drawn  up  the  reasons  vmkh  ren¬ 
dered  Buonaparte  unworthy  to  reign. 
The  choice  could  not  be  agreeable  to 
Napoleon.  In  a  mis-tim^  fit  of  ill- 
humour,  be  caused  the  temporary 
president  who  made  the  communica¬ 
tion  to  be  told,  that  he  would  learn 
the  emperor’s  pleasure  the  next  day, 
by  applying  to  the  chamberlain  or 
page  in  waiting.  The  Chamber  took 
fire  at  this  reference,  and  the  sitting 
was  suspended  until  a  categorical  an¬ 
swer  was  obtained  from  the  emperor. 
A  sort  of  apology  was  given  by  the 
ministers,  the  otaoxions  answer  was 
explained  into  a  mistake,  and  the 
imperial  ratification  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  president,  cout^ed  in 
the  laconic  phrase,  **  I  approve,” 
was  presented  hi  atoneaaent.  A  re- 
resentative,  called  Bibuet,  indulged 
imself  in  a  jacdhinicd  boutade  on 
the  equality  to  be  observed  among 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  and 
on  the  atrocity  of  recognizing  in  the 
Chamberlheepithets  of  princes, dukes, 
barons,  and  so  forth.  Me  proceeded 
to  invite  these  dignitaries  to  a  sur- 
render  of  their  invidious  Utles,  when. 


fi[Htumdely,  it  was  dtscovered  that  the 
orator  was  reading  his  extemporary 
burst  of  eloquence  on  the  subject  ^ 
liberty  Mid  equality,  from  a  mttiu- 
script  copy,  upon  whkdi  point  of 
form  the  delicate  diacussion was  quash¬ 
ed  ia  its  cornmencement.  A  bicker¬ 
ing  also  took  place  between  Carnot 
and  the  Chamber,  upon  (heir  demand¬ 
ing  from  him  a  list  of  the  persons  «o- 
roinated  to  the  peerage,  whidh  he  de¬ 
clined  to  communicate  till  the  session 
had  commenoed.  A  great  deal  of 
clamour  and  virdence  ensued,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  newly  elected 
president  in  vain  rung  bis  tocsin,  in 
order  to  procure  order.  The  next 
meeting  of  the  assembly  was  nearly 
as  stormy  as  the  first ;  the  terms  ml 
the  oath  to  be  taken  by  the  deputies 
was  scrutinized  as  acomitely  as  if  k 
had  stood  any  chance  of  being  long 
binding,  h  was  carried  by  hn- 
periahsts  that  fidelity  should  be  awom 
to  the  constkutioo,  and  to  the  empe¬ 
ror,  without  mention  of  the  nati^ 
as  contended  by  the  jacobins. 

But  the  most  blunt 
expression  of  their  mis-  Jtmefi. 
trust  of  the  emperor,  was 
given  upon  the  proposal  of  the  para¬ 
sitica]  FeKx-Lepelletkr,  that  they 
should  decree  to  Buonaparte  the  title 
of  Saviour  of  the  Country.  One 
inmnber  exclaimed,  that  the  title  was 
not  yet  merited,  since  the  country 
was  not  saved;  and,  in  consequence 
of  a  general  clamour,  the  Chamber 
passed  by  acclanMtion  to  the  order  of 
the  day.  These  disputes  ooourrieg  ao 
imeoediately  on  oonveniiig  the  CliM- 
bers,  and  at  such  an  in^ortant  na- 
tkmd  crisis,  made  k  plain  that  there 
remained  much  to  he  disputed  be¬ 
tween  Buonaparte  and  bis  e^ireBen- 
tative  government. 

The  inperiaHsts,  in  haae  of  a  colli¬ 
sion  among  the  'botKcs  composing  the 
legislature,  wbidi  these  proceedings 
gave  much  reason  to  appr^ena. 
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placed  Utile  oenfidence  b  the  House 

Peers,  although  they  were  con* 
sidered  as  eflhotaelly  m  partiaens 
of  Buonaparte,  beoeuae  their  great* 
neaa  was  so  imniediatelT  the  work  of 
bia  own  creation,  that  vt  oouM  hare 
little  influence  with  the  nation.  In¬ 
stead  of  a  body  of  hereditary  legis¬ 
lators,  distinguished  by  high  bhrtb, 
long  descent,  ample  fbttuaes,  and  an 
education  corresponding  to  their  rank 
and  expectations,  in  which  particu¬ 
lars  the  British  House  of  Peers  may 
be  compared  to  a  grove  of  oaks,  the 
growth  of  ages,  and  superior  to  the 
force  of  tempests,  ibis  upper  chamber 
of  Buonaparte  was  a  ctm  o(  nuisb* 
rooms,  whom  the  non  of  one  night 
bad  b^ght  up,  and  whom  die  frost 
of  the  next  might  reduce  to  their  pn* 
mitive  nothingness.  But  the  partisana 
of  Buonaparte  knew  that  hk  *  voice 
was  in  his  sword,**  and  that,  should 
he  return  from  the  contest  with  the 
allies  victorious,  former  experience 
had  taught  him,  how  speedily  the  cla¬ 
mours  of  five  hundr^  bold  talkers 
is  silenced  by  half  the  number  of 
bayonets. 

It  was,  however,  necessary  that 
Buonaparte  should  for  the  present 
address  the  spirits  which  be  had  call¬ 
ed  together,  with  the  confidence 
which  old  legends  say  that  wizards 
must  use  to  the  fiends  they  have  evo¬ 
ked,  and  whom  they  dread  even  while 
they  command  them.  He 
June  7.  surrendered,  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  both  Chambers, 
the  absolute  power,  with  which  cir¬ 
cumstances  had  invested  him  since 
his  return.  He  professed  himself  a 
friend  to  liberty.  He  mentioned  the 
coalition  of  monarchs  against  France, 
the  commencement  of  the  war  by  the 
capture  of  the  Melpomeue  by  an  Eng¬ 
lish  ship  of  war,  and  the  internal  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  country.  He  stated  the 
strong  necessity  there  was  for  r^u- 
lating  the  freedom  of  the  press,  re- 


uuesfead  their  SMStanceb  finance,  and 
denumded  from  them  a  general  exam¬ 
ple  of  confidence,  energy,  and  patriol- 
Mm. 

The  addreia,  which  replied  to  this 

rob,  was  carried  wkh  grestt  eaae  b 
Chaaolher  of  Peers;  fl>r  thnt  re¬ 
spectable  auembly  had  faNen  at  once 
into  the  <|aiet,  tegnbr  luMta  of  dia- 
patdibg  fxdilic  busmeas,  whidh  ao 
long  charaoteiiaed  the  senate  of  the 
former  empire.  But  the  Chaaabar'ef 
Repreaentativaa  was  cempesed  ef  iem 
tractaMe  wmtfriali.  Hie  ywj  mea- 
tien  of  the  addresa  called  np  eaoe 
more  Monsieur  Bihuat,  with  • 
his  speech  agabat  tMea,  Jims  M. 
which  he  had  now  got  hy 
heart,  and  ta  which  the  Chaaher, 
therebne,  was  mder  the  neoeam^  of 
Krtening.  The  motiea  wu  get  rid  of 
wkh  difficulty,  and  an  address,  brepiy 
to  the  speech  of  Napoleon,  was  earned 
through,  after  many  fierce  debates; 
but  which,  whatever  the  friends  of  Buo¬ 
naparte  could  do,  retained  a  strong 
tbeture  of  the  sentiments  of  the  op¬ 
posite  party.  The  Chamber  promised 
unanimous  support  in  repelling  the  fo¬ 
reign  enemy.  But  in  ailusion  to  the 
constitutions  of  the  empire,  which  were 
recognized  by  the  Additional  Act,  they 
announced,  that  national  deliberation 
would,a8  speedily  as  possible, pobt  out 
the  defects  and  imperiections  which  the 
urgency  of  the  national  situation  had 
either  produced,  or  suffered  to  subsist 
without  correction.  Having  thus  in¬ 
timated  their  dissatisfaction  with  the 
constitution,  as  modelled  for  them  by 
Buonaparte,  and  their  intention  of  re¬ 
considering  it,  they  added  a  modera¬ 
ting  hbt  against  the  fervour  of  bis  am¬ 
bition,  in  case  the  war  should  prove 
successful.  **  The  nation,**  they  said, 
**  nourishes  no  scheme  of  ambition. 
Not  even  the  will  of  a  victorious 

Erince  will  be  sufficient  to  draw  it  on 
eyond  the  limits  of  just  defence." 
Buonaparte,  in  his  reply,  suffered 
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neither  of  these  galling  topics  to  pass 
unnoticed.  He  proceeded  to  school 
this  unmanageable  assembly  into  a  re> 
spect  for  the  constitution  with  whidi 
tney  proposed  to  tamper.  **  The  con¬ 
stitution,”  he  said,  **  was  the  pole-star 
in  the  tvnpest.”  All  public  discus¬ 
sion  tended  to  diminish  the  necessary 
confidence  which  ought  to  be  reposed 
in  it.  Reacting  the  hint  given  to 
him  to  resist  all  inducements  to  fo¬ 
reign  conquest,  he  observed,  that  the 
nation  had  not  at  present  to  dread  the 
seductions  of  victory— they  were  to 
struggle  for  existence.  **  The  crisis 
in  v^ich  we  are  placed  is  imminent. 
Let  us  not  imitate  the  conduct  of  the 
Roman  empire,  which,  pressed  on  all 
hands  by  barbarians,  made  itself  the 
laughing  stock  of  posterity,  by  occu¬ 
pying  itself  with  the  discussion  of  ab- 
.  stract  discussions,  while  the  battering- 


ram  shook  the  gates  of <  the  metropo¬ 
lis.*'  Thus  part^  Buonaparte  and  his 
Chambers  of  Legislature,  he  to  try  his 
fortune  in  the  field  of  battle,  they  to 
their  task  of  altering  and  modifying 
the  laws,  and  inspiring  a  more  popular 
spirit  and  air  into  the  enactments  he 
had  made,  in  hopes  that  the  dictator¬ 
ship  of  the  jacobins  might  be  once  again 
substituted  for  the  dictatorship  of  the 
emperor.  All  men  saw  that  the  im¬ 
perialists  and  republicans  only  waited 
till  the  field  was  won  that  they  might 
contend  for  the  booty ;  and  so  little  ' 
was  the  nation  disposed  to  sympathize 
with  the  active,  turbulent,  and  bus¬ 
tling  demagogues  by  whom  the  con¬ 
test  was  to  be  maintained  against  the 
emperor,  that  almost  all  predicted  with 
great  unconcern  their  probable  expul¬ 
sion,  either  by  the  sword  of  Buonaparte 
or  of  the  Bourbons. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

Inturrection  of  La  Vendee. — Motion  of  Seguevel^Death  of  La  RocheJa^- 
leiut  and  Capitulation  f  the  Royalists. — Preparations  of  the  AUies.—frhe 
Position  of  their  Armies. — Forces  of  WeUin^on — Of  mucher.^— Prepara-  • 
tions  of  Buonaparte. — His  Plan  <f  Attack. — tie  fortifies  the  Frontier  on  the 
Austrian  Line. — Calls  his  best  Generals  around  him^Concentrates  his  Am^ 
at  Avesnes — His  Address  to  them.— -Commences  the  Campaign — Takes  Char¬ 
leroi,  and  compels  Ziethen  to  retire. — Battle  cf  Ligny  under  Fleurus— Dread- 
fd  Conflict. — Prussians  finally  drfeated.— Imminent  Danger  of  Blucher. — He 
effects  his  retreat  unmolested, — Ney  attacks  the  Advanced  Guard  qf  Wellington 
at  Quatre  Bras. — The  British  Army  comes  up — Severe  Action. — Tlse  French 
take  the  Wood — But  are  dislodged  by  the  Guards — And  finally  compelled  to 
retire. — Lou  on  either  Side. — The  Duke  qf  WeUin^on  retreats— Is  pursued 
by  the  French — Skirmish  at  Genappes.—The  British  arrive  on  the  Field  qf 
Waterloo,  and  bivouac  for  the  NigM. 


Wk  are  now  to  consider  the  prepa¬ 
rations  of  the  allies,  contrasted  with 
those  of  Buonaparte.  But,  before  en¬ 
tering  on  this  important  field,  it  is 
proper  to  discuss  the  internal  disor¬ 
ders,  which,  breaking  out  in  the  west 
of  the  kingdom,  had  some  share  in 
embarrassing  and  paralyzing  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  Napoleon. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the 
unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon  to  raise  in  arms  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  La  Vendee.  But  D’Auti- 
champ,  Suzannet,  La  Roche-Jaque- 
lein,  Sassineau,  and  other  chiefs  of  the 
royd  party,  proved  subsequently  more 
successful.  The  necessity  of  drawing 
troops  towards  the  frontiers  obliged 
Napoleon  to  withdraw  some  of  the 
forces  stationed  in  La  Vendee  and 
the  neighbouring  departments,  and 
about  the  middle  of  May  there  was  a 
general  insurrection  of  the  inhabit¬ 


ants  in  the  royal  cause.  Brittainy, 
Poitou,  Anjou,  and  Maine,  were  the 
scenes  of  a  variety  of  conflicts  fought 
at  Aizenai,  at  Aiquillon,  at  Leg6,  in 
the  marshes  near  St  Gilles,  and  at 
various  other  points,  between  the 
royalists  and  the  soldiers  of  Buona¬ 
parte,  of  which  the  result  varied  ac¬ 
cording  to  circumstances.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  most  of  these  skirmishes  was 
to  secure  or  intercept  the  qiumtities 
of  arms  and  ammunition  which  the 
English  vessels  landed  at  different 
points  for  the  service  of  the  insur¬ 
gents.  The  minister  at  war  saw  him¬ 
self  compelled  to  send  a  considerable 
body  of  forces  to  the  scene  of  action, 
which  were  commanded  by  Generals 
Lamarque  and  Travot.  Ihey  were 
empowered  to  treat  the  insurgents 
with  the  utmost  severity,  and  when, 
after  the  restoration  or  Louis,  they 
were  in  danger  of  being  called  to 
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account  for  various  acts  of  military 
violence,  they  justiSed  themselves 
by  producing  the  instructions  of  Car¬ 
not,  which  were  found  to  equal  in 
atrocity  any  that  had  been  issued 
since  the  reign  of  terror.  Yet  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  did  not  in  all 
respects  sanction  the  severities  of  the 
government.  When  a  member,  called 
Leguevel,  made  a  motion  for  punishing 
with  pains  and  penalties  the  rovalists  of 
the  west,  riie  assembly  beard  him  wkh 
patience  and  approbetiea  propose  that 
the  goods  and  estates  of  tW  revolters 
(whom  he  qualified  as  brigands,  priests, 
and  royalists,)  should  be  confiscated ; 
but  when  be  added,  that  net  only  the 
insurgents  tbeonselves,  but  their  rela- 
tionsmthedireet  Kae,  whether  ascend¬ 
ants,  or  descendants,  sbonkl  be  decla¬ 
red  eutlnwB,  agmeral  CKclanmtion  of 
horror  drove  ^  orator  Itom  the  tri¬ 
bune. 

There  is  litdeef  general  ioterest  in 
the  events  of  this  second  war  of  La 
Vendee,  which  was  terminated  by  an 
action  near  La  Roche-Serviere,  in 
wfakrii  both  parties  cletmed  the  advan¬ 
tage,  but  wnich  was  decided  against 
the  royaKsts  by  the  death  of  the  gal¬ 
lant  La  Roche-Jaqueiein.  This  gea- 
tleman  possessed  aN  die  loyalty  and 
devotion  of  his  gallant  brodier,  who 
had  fidlen  in  the  same  cause.  L3ce 
hhn,  he  addressed  his  adherents 
**  If  I  advance,  follow  me— if  I  Ay, 
kill  me — ^if  1  fafl,  avenge  ne.**  La 
Rodhe-Jaquelem  fell,  but  his  follow¬ 
ers  failed  to  avenge  him.  The  spirit  of 
the  insurgents  subsided  after  his  death, 
and  they  submitted  to  Boo- 
June  26.  naparte  by  an  armistice,  or 
caphulatton,  just  when  hold¬ 
ing  out  a  few  days  longer  would  have 
brought  them  news  of  the  desperate 
condition  of  his  affairs.  Arngtatus, 
brother  Of  the  fatten  La  Rodhe^a- 
qutHein,  signed  the  armisrice,  -or  ra- 
nier  aorre^er,  hy  whith  the  chiefs 
disbanded  thehr  fdllowers,  and  laid 


down  their  arms  on  condition  of  be¬ 
ing  sufiered  to  live  unmolested  on 
their  estates.  It  seemed  to  be  destined 
that  no  Frenchman,  whatever  his  si¬ 
tuation  or  principles,  should  have  any 
direct  influence  in  the  second  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Bourbons ;  as  a  penalty  for 
their  national  vanity,  which  had  as¬ 
serted  the  first  to  be  their  own  volun¬ 
tary  deed.  Thus  ended  tlie  affair  of 
La  Vendee. 

While  these  events  were  passing  in 
France,  the  allies  asade  the  roost  gi¬ 
gantic  preparations  for  the  nsnewal  of 
war.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
qner  of  England  had  achieved  a  loan 
^  thirty-siK  millions  upon  terms  sur- 
priningiy  moderate,  ana  the  eommand 
of  this  trossarc  had  put  the  whole 
troops  of  the  coaUtion  into  the  most 
active  advance. 

The  seat  of  the  Congress  had  been 
removed  irom  Vienna  to  Frankfort,  to 
he  near  the  theatre  of  war.  The  Em- 
p^rs  of  Russia  and  Austria,  with  the 
king  of  Prussia,  bad  once  more  placed 
themselves  at  the  head  of  their  re¬ 
spective  umies.  Tlie  whole  French 
frontier  was  menaced  by  inomense 
forces.  One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
Austriens,  disengaged  from  ■  Murat, 
might  efvter  France  tbrough  Swkaer* 
land,  the  Cantons  having  acceded  to 
the  coalition.  An  army  equal  in 
strength  menaced  the  higher  Rhine. 
Schwartzenberg  commanded  in  chief, 
having  under  him  Bellegerde,  and 
Frimont,  Biandii,  and  Vincent.  Two 
hundred  thousand  Russians  were  press¬ 
ing  towards  the  frontiers  of  Alsace. 
The  Archduke  Constantine  was  nomi¬ 
nal  generalissime,  but  Barclay -de  T oi- 
li,  iSacken,  Langeron,  &c.  -were  the 
efficient  commanders.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  Prussians,  under 
Blucher,  occupied  Flanders,  and  were 
united  with  about  eighty  thousand 
troops  in  British  pay,  and  otiiers  nn- 
der  the  Duke  of  Wdiington.  There 
was  also  to  be  reckoned  the  contin- 
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geats  of  the  diftrent  prhicei  of  Ger* 
many,  ao  that  the  allM  forces  were 
grossly  computed  to  amount  to  up> 
wards  of  tme  million  of  men.  The 
reader  must  not,  however,  suppose, 
that  such  an  immense  force  was,  or 
could  be,  brooght  forward  at  once. 
They  were  necessarily  disposed  on 
various  lines  for  the  convenience  of 
subsistence,  and  were  to  be  brought 
up  successively  in  support  of  each 
other. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington’s  army 
might  contain  about  thirty  thousand 
English  troops.  They  were  not, 
however,  those  veteran  soldiers  who 
had  served  under  him  during  the 
peninsular  war ;  the  flower  of  which 
had  been  dispatched  upon  the  Ameri¬ 
can  expedition.  Most  were  second 
battalions,  or  regiments  which  had 
been  lately  Ailed  up  with  new  re¬ 
cruits.  The  foreigners  were  fifteen 
thousand  Hanoverians,  with  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  German  legion  eight  thou¬ 
sand  strong,  which  had  to  often  dis¬ 
tinguished  itself  in  Spain :  five  thou¬ 
sand  firunswickers,  under  their  gallant 
duke;  and  about  eighteen  thousand 
Belgians,  Dutch,  and  Nassau  troops, 
commanded  by  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
Great  ami  just  reliance  was  placed 
upon  the  Germans ;  but  some  appre¬ 
hensions  were  entertained  for  the 
ateadinesB  of  the  Belgian  troops.  Dis¬ 
contents  prevailed  amongst  them, 
which,  at  one  period,  broke  out  in 
open  mutiny,  which  was  not  subdued 
without  bloodshed.  Most  of  them 
had  served  in  the  French  ranks,  and 
it  was  feared  some  of  them  might 
preserve  predilectionc  and  correapon- 
dencies  dangerous  to  the  general 
cause.  Buonaparte  was  under  the 
same  belief.  He  brought  in  hii  train 
several  Belgian  officers,  believing 
there  would  be  a  movement  in  his 
favour  so  soon  as  he  entered  the 
Netherlands.  But  the  Flemings  are 
a  people  of  sound  sense  and  feeling. 


Ill 

Whatever  jcalousiet  might  have  beeA 
insriftfd  into  them  for  their  religion 
and  privileges  under  the  reign  of  a 
protestant  and  a  Dutch  sovereign, 
they  were  swallasred  up  in  their  ap» 
prehemions  for  the  returning  tyranny 
of  Napoleon.  Some  of  these  troope 
behavM  wkh  dietinguisbed  valour; 
knd  most  of  them  supported  the  an¬ 
cient  military  character  of  the  Wal¬ 
loons.  The  Dutch  corps  were  in  ge¬ 
neral  entbusiasticaly  attached  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  cause  of 
independences 

It  had  been  expected  and  de¬ 
signed,  that  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton’s  army  should  receive  a  large  and 
valuable  edition,  by  a  detachment  of 
that  Portuguese  army,  which  had 
been  form^  by  Britisb  officers,  and 
distiagaisfaed  itself  under  the  com- 
nHuid  of  the  British  generaL  But 
the  jealous  or  selfish  policy  of  the 
Portuguese  Council  of  Regency  de¬ 
clined  to  listen  to  this  proposal,  al¬ 
though  Portugal  was  at  least  aa  nradt 
interested  as  any  niuion  in  Europe, 
in  the  instant  suppression  of  Napo¬ 
leon,  and  his  usurped  power. 

The  Prussian  army  had  been  re¬ 
cruited  to  its  highest  war-estaUiafa- 
ment,  within  an  incredibiy  short  space 
of  thne^  after  Baonaparte’i  return 
bad  been  made  public,  and  was  rein¬ 
forced  in  a  manner  surprising  to  those 
who  do  not  reflect,  how  mu^  the  re- 
Bonrccs  of  a  state  depend  on  the  zeal 
of  the  inhabitants.  Their  enthusias¬ 
tic  hatred  to  France,  founded  partly 
on  the  recollection  of  former  ii^- 
ries,  partly  on  that  of  recent  success, 
was  animated  at  onoe  by  feelings  of 
triumph  and  of  revenge,  and  they 
mardied  to  this  new  war,  os  if  to  a 
national  crusade  against  an  inveterate 
enemy,  whom,  v^en  at  tbsir  feet, 
they  1^  treal^  with  injudicious  cle¬ 
mency.  They  were,  however,  de¬ 
prived  of  a  valuable  part  of  their  army 
by  the  discontent  of  the  Saxon  troops. 
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A  mutiny  bad  broken  out  among 
them,  when  tbe  Congress  announced 
tbeir  intention  of  transferring  part  of 
tbe  Saxon  dominions  to  Prussia; 
much  bloodshed  bad  ensued,  and  it 
was  judged  most  prudent  that  tbe 
troops  of  Saxony  should  remain  in 
garrison  in  the  German  fortresses. 

Such  was  the  nature  and  quality  of 
tbe  armies  of  the  allies  stationed  in 
the  Netherlands. 

The  means  of  France  to  meet  and 
repel  so  formidable  an  invasion,  were 
enumerated  by  Carnot  in  a  report 
made  to  the  two  Chambers  on  the 
state  of  the  nation,  after  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  Buonaparte  for  the  army.  The 
result  of  this  document  bore,  that 
**  on  the  1st  of  April,  1814,  the  army 
consisted  of  450,000  men,  exclusive 
of  150,000  prisoners,  all  veteran  sol¬ 
diers,  and  of  llSiOOO  conscripts  of 
the  levy  of  1815,  of  which  45,000  only, 
out  of  160,000,  had  been  raised.  The 
last  government,  at  once  prodigal  and 
avaricious,  alarmed  at  its  own  strength, 
and  essentiallyhostile  to  the  army,  had 
taken,  it  was  said,  every  possible  means 
of  diminishing  it.  Theorator  then  des¬ 
cribed  the  various  oppressions  to  which 
the  army  had  been  exposed,  particu¬ 
larly  by  the  introduction  of  the  emi¬ 
grants,  and  which  had  reduced  its 
number  to  175,000  men.  Since  the 
20th  of  March  last,  its  number  had 
been  raised  to  875,000  combatants  of 
every  description :  and  before  the  1st 
of  August,  it  would  amount  to  500,000, 
independent  of  the  national  guards. 
The  imperial  guards,  termed  the  surest 
bulwark  of  the  throne  in  time  of  war, 
and  its  finest  ornament  in  time  of 
peace,  had  a  separate  article  allotted 
to  it  in  the  official  report.  The  mi¬ 
nister  condemned  the  injustice  with 
which  it  was  treated  by  the  last  go¬ 
vernment,  and  announced  that  it  al¬ 
ready  amounted  to  40,000  men. 

The  losses  of  artillery  had  been 
in  a  great  measure  repaired ;  they 


were  occasioned  chiefly  by  treachery, 
and  especially  the  delivering  up  of  all 
the  strong  places,  by  order  of  the 
Count  d*  Artois,  in  his  capacity  of 
Lieutenant-General  of  the  kingdom. 
By  this  single  act,  France  had  lost 
12,000  pieces  of  cannon,  mostly  of 
brass,  the  value  of  which  is  estimated 
at  200,000,000  of  francs.  This  loss, 
however,  had  been  entirely  supplied ; 
the  aitienals,  magazines  of  powder,  and 
armouries,  were  in  full  activity ;  and 
after  having  armed  the  national  guard 
and  associations,  there  would  remain 
in  the  magazines  600,000  muskets  in 
reserve.*’ 

There  remained  to  be  added  to 
these  large  armies,  the  national  guards, 
amounting  probably  to  a  million  of 
armed  men,  but  of  whose  capacity 
and  zeal  for  actual  service,  beyond 
that  of  securing  the  public  tranquilli¬ 
ty,  great  doubts  might  be  entertained. 
Corps  of  federates  were  formed  in  al¬ 
most  all  the  districts  where  materials 
could  be  found  of  which  to  construct 
them. 

From  this  immense  armed  force, 
Buonaparte  had  selected  a  grand  ar¬ 
my  to  serve  immediately  under  his 
own  command.  The  preparations 
were  of  the  most  extensive  and  formi¬ 
dable  nature.  The  number  of  the 
troops  amounted  to  about  150,000 
men,  as  many  perhaps  as  can  possibly 
move  in  one  line  of  operations,  or  be 
conveniently  subjected  to  the  imme- 
diate  command  of  one  general-in¬ 
chief.  This  army  comprehended  the 
imperial  guard  of  all  descriptions,  and 
the  most  chosen  and  devoted  regi¬ 
ments  of  infantry  and  cavalry  of  the 
line.  The  cavalry  was  completed  and 
remounted  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
excite  the  surprise  of  the  British  offi¬ 
cers,  who  naturally  concluded,  that 
atler  the  immense  fosses  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  1814,  Buonaparte  must  have 
been  deficient  both  in  cavalry  and  ar¬ 
tillery.  It  was  generally  supposed 
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that  the  English  and  Prussians  were 
desirous  to  fight  in  the  celebrated 
plains  of  Fleurus,  on  account  of  these 
alleged  advantages.  But  in  the  day 
of  trial,  Napoleon  was  found  superior 
in  the  number  both  of  horse  and  field- 
guns. 

Thus  perfectly  prepared  for  ac¬ 
tion,  no  doubt  was  made,  that 
Buonaparte  would  open  the  cam¬ 
paign,  l^  assuming  ofientive  opera¬ 
tions.  Of  peace  there  remained  no 
hope,  for  the  war  had  been  actually 
commenced  by  Great  Britain  in  her 
own  proper  element,  by  the  capture 
of  the  Melpomene,  and  some  slight 
skirmishes  had  taken  place  on  the  ad¬ 
vanced  posts.  To  wait  till  the  enemy 
had  assembled  their  full  force  on  his 
frontier,  would  have  suited  neither  the 
man  nor  the  moment.  It  was  most 
agreeable  to  his  system,  his  disposi¬ 
tion,  and  his  interest,  to  rush  upon 
some  separate  army  of  the  allies,  and 
by  its  dispersion,  or  annihilation,  give 
courage  to  France,  animate  her  to 
fresh  exertions  in  his  cause,  intimi¬ 
date  the  allies,  and  gain  time  for  sow¬ 
ing  in  their  league  the  seeds  of  dis¬ 
union.  Even  the  royalists,  whose  in¬ 
terest  was  so  immeaiately  connected 
with  the  defeat  of  Buonaparte,  were 
dismayed  by  witnessing  his  immense 
preparations,  and  sadly  anticipated 
the  first  victories  as  their  result,  though 
they  trusted  that,  us  in  1814,  he  would 
be  at  length  worn  out  by  force  of 
numbers  and  reiterated  exertions. 

But  though  all  guessed  at  the  mode 
of  tactics  which  Napoleon  would  em¬ 
ploy,  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion 
respecting  the  point  on  which  his  first 
exertions  would  be  made ;  and,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  it  was  augured,  that,  trusting 
to  the  strength  of  Lisle,  Valencien¬ 
nes,  and  other  fortified  places  on  the 
frontiers  of  Flanders,  his  first  real  at¬ 
tack,  whatever  diversion  might  be 
made  elsewhere,  would  be  made  upon 
Manheim,  to  break  asunder  the  Aus¬ 
trian,  and  Russian  armies  as  they  were 


forming,  or  rather  to  attack  them  se¬ 
parately  to  prevent  their  consolidation 
in  llne^  If  he  should  succeed  in  thus 
overwhelming  the  advance  of  the  Aus¬ 
trians  and  Russians,  by  directing  his 
main  force  to  this  one  point,  before 
they  were  fullv'prepared,  it  was  stwpo- 
sed  be  might  break  up  the  plan  ot  the 
allies  for  this  campaign. 

.  But  Buonaparte  was  guided  by  no 
ordinary  principles  of  tactics  on  this 
occasion.  He  was  aware  his  first  pass 
would  be  the  most  decisive  in  vigour, 
and  determined  to  aim  it  at  the  heart 
of  his  enemy.  Schwartzenbei^  he 
knew,  and  had  heard  of  Wellington ; 
he,  therefore,  opposed  walls  and  for¬ 
tified  places  against  the  slow  and  cau¬ 
tious  approachof  the  Austrian  general  ( 
while  he  himself,  with  his  chosen  army 
of  veterans,  should  em^e  the  more 
enterprising  Briton.  Entrenchments 
were,  therefore,  constructed  in  the  five 
principal  passages  of  the  Vogesian 
mountains,  and  all  the  natural  passes 
and  strong-holds  of  Lorraine  were  put 
in  the  best  possible  state  of  defence. 
The  posts  on  the  inner  line  of  defence 
were  strengthened  with  the  greatest 
care.'  The  fine  military  position  un¬ 
der  the  walls  of  Lyons  was  improved 
with  great  expense  and  labour;  a 
tete^de-pont  was  erected  at  Brotteau ; 
a  draw-bridge  and  barricade  protect¬ 
ed  the  suburb  la  Guillotiere;  redoubts 
were  erected  between  the  Saonne  and 
Rhine,  and  upon  the  heights  of  Pierre 
Encise  and  the  Quarter  of  Saint  John. 
Guise,  Vitri,  Soissons,  Chateau-Thi- 
erry,  Langres,  and  all  the  towns  capa¬ 
ble  of  any  defence,  were  rendered  as 
much  so  as  posts,  palisades,  redoubts, 
and  field-works,  could  make  them. 
The  Russian  armies,  though  press¬ 
ing  fast  forward,  were  not  as  yet  ar¬ 
rived  upon  the  line  of  operations; 
and  Napoleon  doubtless  trusted  that 
these  impedimenU,  in  front  of  the 
Austrian  line  of .  operations,  would 
arrest  any  hasty  advance  on  their 
part,  since  the  well-known  tactics  of 
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that  achool  declare  agaiait  leaving  in 
their  rear  fbitreseei  or  town*,  how* 
ever  insignificant  or  4i^tly  garrtMn- 
cd,  or  koirever  comideteiy  tb^  might 
be  nuMoued.  But  tnere  was  no  trust** 
hig  to  me  skill  of  Wellington,  and  the 
dauntless  indefiMigability  of  the  Prus¬ 
sian  veteran;  and  1m  Bnonapartemade 
his  advance  in  the  direction  of  Mao* 
keim,  leaving  their  course  unopposed, 
unless  by  the  frontier  fortresses  of 
French  Flanders,  there  wns  the  chance 
of  their  dressing  forward  on  the  ca¬ 
pital,  and  becoming  lords  of  the  as- 
oendsnt  at  Paris,  while  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  with  the  Austrians  or  Russians. 
All  his  disposHtons,  therefore,  were 
made  with  reference  to  the  EngHsh 
and  Prussians,  as  the  objects  of  hia 
first  assault. 

For  this  important  purpose,  he  sum* 
asoned  round  him  his  best  and  most 
experienced  generals.  Soult,  late  mi¬ 
nister  of  war  for  Louis  XVIIL,  was 
named  BM^or-general.  He  ob^ed, 
he  says,  not  in  any  respect  as  an  ene¬ 
my  of  the  king,  (for  he  knows  not 
how  to  be  tmgrateral),  but  as  a  citizen 
and  Bokher,  whose  doty  it  was  to  obey 
whomsoever  was  at  the  head  of  tM 

fovemment,  as  that  of  the  Vicar  of 
fray  aubjeoted  him  in  gboatly  obe¬ 
dience  to  each  head  of  the  church 
pro  tempore,  Ney  was  ordered  to  re¬ 
pair  to  the  army  at  Lisle,  **  if  he  wish¬ 
ed,*’  so  the  command  was  expressed, 
**  to  witness  the  first  battle.”  Mac¬ 
donald  was  stroneiy  solicited  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  coranumd,  but  declined  it  with 
disdain.  Davoust,  the  minister  at 
war,  undertook  to  remove  his  scru¬ 
ples,  and  spoke  to  him  of  what  hia 
nonour  required.  **  It  is  not  from 
you,*  replM  the  Marshal,  **  that  I 
am  to  learn  senUments  of  honour,” 
and  pernsted  in  his  refusal.  Drooet, 
D1£rk>n,  Reille,  VandauHne,  Gerard, 
and  Meuton  de  Lobau,  acted  as 
lieutenant-generals.  The  cavalry  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  Grou¬ 


chy,  (whom,  in  reward  for  his  treada^ 
•ry,  he  had  created  a  roanhal.)  Pajol^ 
Ezcelsman,  Milhaud,  and  KeUernMo* 
were  hisseconds  in  command.  Drouei« 
Flahanlt,  D^an,  Labedoyere,  and 
other  officers  of  dutinctioa,  acted  as 
his  aid8-de*camp.  The  artillery  were 
three  hundred  pieces;  the  cavalry 
approadied  to  twentv-five  thousand 
men;  the  guard  te  the  sanoe  nuaa* 
ber;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  whole  army  amoouted  to  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  tbouaand  soT- 
diers,  in  die  most  complete  state  as 
to  arma  and  eqaipment,  who  new 
marched  to  a  war  which  they  tbemf^ 
selves  bad  occasioned,  under  an  env 
peror  of  their  own  making,  and  bore 
both  on  their  hearts  and  tongues  the 
sentimenti  of  death  or  victory. 

For  the  protection  of  the  rest  of  the 
frontier  during  Napoleon’s  campaign 
in  Flanders,  SnclM  was  enuusted 
with  the  command  on  the  frontiers  of 
Switzerland,  with  directions  to  attadc 
Montmellian  as  soon  as  possible  uftev 
the  14th  of  June,  which  day  Buone- 
parte  had  fixed  for  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  hostilities.  Massena  was  com¬ 
manded  to  repair  to  Meta,  to  »— mw 
the  government  of  that  important  for¬ 
tress,  and  the  command  of  the  Sd  and 
4th  divisions.  AH  preparations  being 
thus  noade,  Napoleon  at  length  an¬ 
nounced  what  had  long  occupied  his 
secret  thoughts.  **  1  go,”  he  said,  as 
he  threw  btimself  into  his  carriage  to 
join  bis  army,  **  1  go  to  measure  myaelf 
with  Wellington.” 

On  the  12th  of  June,  the  imperial 
guard  arrived  at  Vervins,  and  joined 
itself  with  the  army  of  the  nort^  one 
great  division  of  Napoleon’s  foreas 
being  so  termed,  which  was  speedily 
put  in  march  to  unite  with  the  armp^ 
of  the  Moselle  on  the  firontiers.  Tbeir 
combination  near  Beaumont  formed 
five  divisions  of  infantry  and  four  of 
cavalry,  composing  the  grand  army. 
The  whole  troops  were  in  line  on  the 
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verge  of  the  frontier  on  the  t4th  of 
June,  and  the  order  of  the  day  now 
publicly  announced  this  destination. 
This,  the  last  triumphant  address  of 
Napoleon  to  his  soldiery,  may  with 
propriety  be  introduced  into  our  an¬ 
nals. 

**  Soldiers,— This  day  is 
June  14.  the  anniversary  of  Maren¬ 
go  and  of  FrietUand,  which 
twice  decided  ihe  destiny  of  Europe. 
There,  as  after  Austerlitz  and  Wa- 
gram,  we  were  too  generous.  W'e  be¬ 
lieved  the  protestations  and  oaths  of 
the  kings  whom  we  left  in  possession 
of  their  thrones.  Now  they  have 
formed  a  new  coalition  to  destroy  the 
independence  and  the  most  sacred 
rights  of  France.  They  have  com¬ 
menced  the  must  unjust  of  aggressions. 
Let  us  march  to  meet  them.  Are 
they  and  we  no  longer  the  same  men  i 

•*  Soldiers,  at  Jena,  when  contend¬ 
ing  against  these  Prussians,  of  late  so 
arrogant,  you  were  but  one  to  three, 
and  at  Montmirail,  but  one  to  six. 

**  Let  those  among  you,  who  have 
been  prisoners  among  the  English, 
describe  the  misery  of  their  prison- 
hulks. 

.  **  The  Saxons,  Belgians,  Hanove¬ 
rians,  the  soldiers  of  the  Confedera¬ 
tion  of  the  Rhine,  lament  that  they 
are  compelled  to  lend  their  arms  to 
the  cause  of  these  princes,  the  enemies 
of  Justice  and  ot  the  rights  of  nations. 
They  know  this  coalition  is  insatiable. 
After  having  devoured  twelve  millions 
of  Poles,  twelve  millions  of  Italians, 
one  million  of  Saxons,  and  six  million  < 
of  Belgians,  it  is  preparing  to  swallow 
up  the  inferior  states  ot  Germany. 

**  The  madmen !  A  glimpse  ot  pros¬ 
perity  has  blihded  them.  To  oppress 
or  humble  France  is  beyond  their 
power.  If  they  enter  her  territory,  it 
will  be  to  find  their  sepulchre. 

**  Soldiers,  we  must  undertake 
forced  marches— battle — perils ;  but, 
with  constancy,  victory  will  be  ours. 
The  rights,  the  happiness  of  the  coun- 
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try,  will  be  secured  by  conquest.  To 
every  Frenchmen  who  has  a  soul,  the' 
moment  of  death  or  victory  is  arrived.'* 

This  address,  read  publicly  at  the 
head  of  each  regiment,  produced  the 
strongest  effect  on  the  minds  of  the 
French  soldiers,  always  alive  to  mili¬ 
tary  and  national  glory.  Their  baser 
propensities  are  said  to  have  been 
bribed  by  the  promised  pillage  of 
Brussels,  and  their  spirits  were  exci- 
tetl  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm. 

The  storm  being  thus  up,  it  remain¬ 
ed  to  watch  the  direction  in  which 
the  destroying  spirit,  by  whom  it  was 
governed,  should  plea'<e  to  direct  its 
course.  Napoleon  is  kndwu  to  have 
been  guided  in  chusing  his  times  for 
action  by  that  which  ancient  super¬ 
stition  called  day-fatality :  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  that  he  considered  a  similar  prin¬ 
ciple  in  chusing  the  scene  of  combat: 
and  as  he  marched  forward  pn  the  an¬ 
niversary  of  Marengo,  he  may  have 
destined  that  France  should  a  second 
time  break  the  allied  forces  of  Eu- 
ro|)e  in  the  plains  of  Fleurua.  An 
idea  predominated  in  the  British  ar¬ 
my,  that  the  French  would  advance 
on  Brussels  by  the  way  of  Namur, 
whose  dismantled  walls  now  afford  no 
protection  against  invasion,  and  where 
it  was  supposed  they  would  most  easily 
have  passed  the  river  Sambre.  Buo¬ 
naparte  had  determined,  however,  to 
commence  his  maneeuvres  on  the  same 
line  indeed,  but  at  the  town  of  Charle¬ 
roi,  twenty  miles  up  the  river,  and  of 
course  so  much  nearer  to  the  French 
territory. 

The  allied  generals  had  made  every 
disposition  fur  the  ready  and  rapid  con¬ 
centration  of  their  army,  either  to  ad¬ 
vance  or  to  repel  an  attack.  Tiiree 
of  the  Prussian  divisions  occupied 
Charleroi,  Givet,  Namur,  and  defend¬ 
ed  the  left  bank  of  the  Sambre-  The 
fourth,  untier  General  Huiow,  about 
thirty  thousand  strong,  was  quartered 
between  Liege  and  Uanaut.  These 
cantonments  were  so  chosen,  that  a 
*0 
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a  nmiliir  scene  Buonaparte’s  officers 
had  been  summoned  forth  to  that  ha¬ 
zardous  expedition  which  gave  rise 
to  the  war;  and  the  leading  events  of 
the  rise  and  of  the  decision  of  the 
conflict  had  the  same  pi^face»  as  if 
to  show  how  narrowly  the  patli  of 
leasure  is  divided  from  those  of  am* 
hion,  danger,  and  death. 

While  the  English  army  thus  press¬ 
ed  forward  to  the  scene  of  battle,  Buo. 
naparte  spent  the  night  in  adjusting 
his  plan  of  operations  for  the  ensuing 
day.  His  successful  manoeuvres  of 
•the  I5th  had  placed  it  in  his  choice 
to  attack  the  ^glish  army  in  detail 
as  it  came  up,  or  to  engage  the  three 
divisions  of  Prussians  under  Blucher, 
who  were  already  in  position.  If  he 
poured,  however,  his  full  force  upon 
tlie  British,  his  right  flank,  and,  in  the 
event  of  advance,  his  rear,  must  be 
exposed  to  Blucher ;  or  if  he  chose 
the  alternative  of  fighting  the  Prus¬ 
sian  field-marshal  with  the  principal 
part  of  his  army,  it  was  necessary  to 
leave  a  force  sufficient  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  British,  since  otherwise 
he  must  be  exposed  to  similar  danger 
on  the  left.  Napoleon  preferred  ma¬ 
king  his  first  attack  upon  the  Prussians, 
and  unquestionably  with  great  judg¬ 
ment,  because  there  was  more  danger 
of  a  collected  and  arrayed  army  as¬ 
suming  offensive  operations  against 
his  flank  and  rear,  than  was  to  be  ap¬ 
prehended  from  one  which  was  not 
yet  concentrated,  and  had  not  assu¬ 
med  a  position.  At  the  same  time, 
aware  of  the  enterprise  and  energy  of 
Wellington,  he  resolved  to  avail  him¬ 
self  of  his  numerical  force,  and  instead 
of  leaving  a  mere  corps  of  observation 
opposed  to  the  British,  to  press  upon 
them  with  such  a  force  as,  attacking 
them  partially  and  in  detail,  could  not 
fail  to  repulse,  if  not  totally  to  defeat 
their  advanced  guard.  He  therefore 
assigned  the  command  of  his  left  wing, 
with  the  cavalry  of  Lebfevre  Desnou- 


ettes,  to  Held  Marshal  Ney,  with  in¬ 
structions  to  attack  the  English  and 
Belgians  as  they  came  up  upon  the 
Brussels  road,  and  particularly  to  dis¬ 
lodge  them  from  Quatre  Bras,  where 
they  partially  communicated  by  their 
led  with  the  Russians.  H  e  himself,  by 
a  lateral  movement  in  the  direction 
Namur,  led  the  third  and  fourth  corps 
of  infantry  into  a  position  opposed  to 
that  of  the  Prussians  at  Sombref  and 
Ligny.  D’Erlon,  at  the  he^  of  the 
first  corps,  occupied  what  might  be 
called  the  centre  of  the  French  army 
at  Marchiennes,  and  being  about  mid 
way  between  Buonaparte  and  Ney, 
was  in  a  situation  to  act  as  reserve  to 
either  who  might  most  need  his  as¬ 
sistance.  The  action  of  the  day  di¬ 
vided  itself  into  the  combat  with  the 
Prussians  at  Ligny,  and  that  with  the 
English  at  Quatre  Bras.  We  com¬ 
mence  with  that  in  which  Napoleon 
was  personally  engaged  with  Blucher. 

The  Prussian  army,  about  eighty 
thousand  strong,  occupied  in  position 
a  chain  of  rising  ground  extending 
from  Brie  to  Sombref.  The  keys  of 
their  position  were  the  two  small  vil¬ 
lages  of  St  Amand  and  Ligny,  situa¬ 
ted  at  the  foot  of  the  heights  in  flat 
meadows,  through  which  flows  a  mar¬ 
shy  rivulet.  The  situation  was  in  se¬ 
veral  respects  unhappily  chosen,  for 
Blucher  excels  rather  in  the  day  of 
battle,  than  in  the  previous  tactics 
which  prepare  for  success.  The 
heights,  rising  like  an  amphitheatre, 
exposed  the  Russians  in  every  point 
to  the  action  of  the  French  artillery, 
which  was  served  with  their  usual  emi¬ 
nent  skill ;  although  the  two  villages, 
filled  with  infantry,  and  every  way 

firepared  for  defence,  covered  their 
ine  as  if  with  two  formidable  redoubts. 
The  combat  begnn  at  St  Amand,  on 
which  the  right  flank  of  the  Prussians 
rested.  The  village  was  carried  by 
the  French  General  Lefol,  but  almost 
instantly  recovered  by  the  Prussians, 
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who,  from  their  mwepe  drawn  up  in 
rear  of  the  place,  threw  in  freah  forcei. 
The  Frenra,  rdnforoed  in  turn,  re¬ 
newed  the  asMult,  and  gaining  a  par¬ 
tial  pemeasion  of  the  hamlet,  main- 
tainra  a  murderous  conflict  in  the 
street,  the  orchards,  and  houses. 
Grouty,  in  the  meantime,  attacked 
Sombref,  a  village  on  the  extreme 
right,  or  rather  somewhat  on  the  rear 
of  the  Prussian  position.  It  was  de¬ 
fended  with  the  most  obstinate  gal¬ 
lantry  by  the  Saxon  General  '1  hiel- 
raan,  dutinguished  as  one  of  the  first 
of  his  nation  who  declared  for  Euro- 

Eean  independence.  The  village  of 
•igny,  in  front  of  the  Prussian  centre, 
was  attacked  and  defended  with  an 
obstinate  fury,  even  superior  to  that 
with  which  the  battle  raged  at  Saint 
Anoand  and  on  the  other  points.  Ge¬ 
neral  Gerard,  under  the  eye  of  the 
emperor,  here  used  his  utmost  exer¬ 
tions  to  dispossess  the  Prussians,  and 
received  his  death*s  wound  in  the  con¬ 
flict.  The  number  of  houses  standing 
isolated,  and  surrounded  by  courts  in 
front,  and  fitrm-yards  behind,  formed 
so  many  redoubts,  the  possession  of 
each  of  which  was  separately  dispu¬ 
ted;  and  the  peaceful  church-yard, 
with  its  little  wall  of  circumvallation, 
was  desperately  attacked  and  defend¬ 
ed.  The  deep  sentiment  of  national 
hatred  which  animated  the  combatants 
on  either  side,  gave  a  new  and  horrid 
feature  to  the  war.  No  quarter  was 
asked,  oflered,  or  accepted.  Amid  the 
roar  of  three  hundred  pieces  of  artil¬ 
lery,  the  flames  of  the  houses,  the 
groans  of  the  d^ing,  and  the  carcases 
of  the  slain,  which  choaked  the  street, 
the  battle  continued  to  rage  with  un¬ 
abated  fiiry.  At  length.  General  Pe- 
cheux  brought  up  the  French  reserve, 
consisting  of  eight  battalions  of  the 
guards,  hitherto  unengaged,  and  the 
village  of  Ligny  fell  &iuly  into  their 
possession.  At  St  Amand  a  desperate 
attack  of  the  PruMians,  led  by  Mar- 
iibal  Blucber  in  person,  suddenly  re¬ 


covered  the  village  and  a  height  in  its 
vicinity,  and  seemed  for  a  time  to  in¬ 
cline  the  scale  of  victory  in  favour  of 
the  Prussians.  Napoleon  was  so  much 
alarmed  at  the  consequences  of  this 
assault,  as  instantly  to  dispatch  orders 
to  bring  up  to  his  aid  the  first  corps 
under  D’Erlon,  which,  as  we  have  ob¬ 
served,  had  been  led  at  Marchiennes 
to  be  a  reserve,  either  to  his  own  led, 
or  to  the  corps  engaged  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish  under  MarshiU  Ney.  But  before 
this  corps  reached  the  field  of  action, 
St  Amand  had  been  regained  by  the 
French.  In  these  desperate  contests 
the  Prussians  sufiered  very  much  from 
the  artillery.  The .  reinforcements 
which  they  threw  in  succession  into 
each  village  had  to  descend  the  heights, 
exposed  at  each  step  of  their  progress 
to  the  French  fire,  while  the  columns 
of  the  enemy,  moving  along  the  flat 
meadow  ground,  and  availing  them¬ 
selves  of  the  hedges  and  hollow  ways, 
made  their  corresponding  manoeuvres 
without  encountering  any  comidera- 
ble  loss  by  the  Prussian  guns  station¬ 
ed  on  the  rising  ^ound.  Under  these 
advantages,  the  French,  towards  the 
conclusion  of  this  dreadful  and  despe¬ 
rate  struggle,  about  seven  o’clock  at 
night,  obtained  at  length  undisputed 

fossession  of  Ligny  and  St  Amand. 
t  remained  to  consummate  their  vic¬ 
tory  by  an  attack  on  the  Prussian  po¬ 
sition.  The  imperial  guard,  supported 
b^  their  heavy  cavalry,  traversed  the 
village  of  Ligny,  and  forced  a  ravine 
which  protected  the  Prussian  front,  at 
the  same  time  that  a  large  body  of 
cuirassiers  attacked  in  their  rear  the 
main  body,  posted  behind  Ligny,  and 
that  the  Prussian  cavalry  were  re¬ 
pulsed  in  some  disorder  by  those  of 
Napoleon.  The  general  attack,  aided 
by  the  superiority  of  numbers,  was 
successful,  and  Blucher,  who  ha^  du¬ 
ring  the  whole  day,  in  vain  expected 
the  assistance  of  Bulowwith  the  fourth 
corps,  was  now  compelled  to  give  or¬ 
ders  fbr  retreat.  The  Prussians  per- 
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formed  this  difficult  and  dispiriting 
manoeuvre  in  the  face^of  a  victorious 
army,  surrounded  by  his  cavalry,  and 
amid  the  confusion  incident  to  ap. 
proaching  darkness,  with  the  same 
steadiness  and  precision  which  mark* 
ed  the  memorable  retreat  upon  Cha> 
Ions  on  the  I^th  February,  in  the  pre* 
ceding  campaign.  Formed  into  masses, 
and  repulsing  on  ail  hands  the  repeated 
charges  of  the  heavy  French  cavalry, 
the  Prussians  retreated  in  good  order 
on  the  heights,  and  from  thence  conti¬ 
nued  their  retrograde  movement  upon 
Tilly,  abandoning  to  the  enemy  the 
held  of  battle  and  villages  heaped  with 
dead,  and  about  30  guns  which  could 
not  be  withdrawn  from  the  dehles  and 
broken  ground.  I'hey  had  nearly  sus¬ 
tained  a  far  nnore  irreparable  loss  in 
the  person  of  tlieir  g.'tllant  general. 
The  Prince  Marshal,’ as  he  directed 
the  retreat,  was  rwolved  in  one  of  the 
charges  of  cavai.-y,  bis  horse  struck 
down  by  a  cannon-shot,  and  he  himr 
self  prostrated  on  the  ground.  His 
aid-de-camp  threw  himself  beside  the 
veteran,  determined  to  share  his  fate, 
and  had  the  precaution  to  fling  a 
cloak  over  him  to  prevent  his  being 
recognized  by  the  French.  The  cui» 
rassiers  passed  over  him,  and  it  was 
not  until  they  were  repulsed,  and  in 
their  turn  pursued  by  the  Prussian 
cavalry,  that  the  gallant  veteran  was 
raised  and  remounted.  His  death,  or 
captivity,  at  that  eventful  moment, 
might  have  had  most  sinister  effects 
on  the  event  of  the  campaign,  as  it 
may  be  fairly  doubted,  whether  any 
thing  short  of  BlucheFs  personal  in^ 
fluence  and  exertion  could,  after  this 
bard- fought  and  unfortunate  day,  have 
again  brought  the  Prussian  army  into 
amlion  pn  the  eventful  eighteenth  of 
June.  When  relieved,  and  again 
mounted,  Blucher  directed  the  retreat 
upon  filly,  and  achieved  it  unmolest¬ 
ed  by  the  enemy,  who  did  not  conti- 
pue  their  pursuit  beyond  the  heights 


which  the  Prussians  had  been  com 
strained  to  abandon.  Such  was  the 
battle  of  Ligny,  in  which  the  Prussians, 
as  Blucher  truly  said,  lost  the  field, 
iHit  not  their  honour.  About  twenty  • 
thousand  men,  being  one-fourth  ^ 
their  efiective  force  engaged,  were 
killed  and  wounded,  much  fleld-artil.  ■ 
lery  was  abandoned,  and  some  wound¬ 
ed  became  prisoners.  But  the  victory  i 
was  attended  with  none  of  those  de¬ 
cisive  consequences  which  were  wont 
to  mark  the  successes  of  Buonaparte. 
There  were  no  corps  cut  ofi*  or  dis-i 
persed,  no  regiments  which  fled  or 
flung  down  their  arms,  no  line  of  de¬ 
fence  forced,  and  no  permanent  ad¬ 
vantage  gained.  The  loss  of  the  vic¬ 
tors  was,  by  the  official  accounts,  esti-  • 
mated  at  three  thousand  men,  which 
ought  to  have  been  more  than  qua¬ 
drupled.  btill,  however,  they  had 
struck  a  great  blow,— overpowered  a 
stubborn  and  inveterate  enemy,  and* 
opened  the  campaign  with  favourable 
auspices.  The  degree  of  advantage, 
however,  which  Napoleon  might  have 
derived  from  the  Prussian  retreat  was 
greatly  limited  by  the  indifferent  suc¬ 
cess  of  Ney  against  the  forces  of  Lord 
VVellington. 

On  the  morning  of  the  l5th,  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  having  reinforced 
the  troops  whom  found  at  Quatre 
Bras,  was  speedily  engaged  in  a  skir¬ 
mish  with  the  advanced  guard  of  Mar¬ 
shal  Ney,  which  was  maintained  by 
the  sbarp-sliooters  on  each  side  with 
great  spirit.  Meanwhile  the  brigades 
of  British  began  to  arrive  in  succes¬ 
sion.  The  ground  around  Quatre 
Bras  is  intersected  with  inclosures, 
then  waving  with  heavy  and  tall  crops, 
which;  with  the  hedges,  rendered  it 
very  difficult  for  either  party  engaged 
to  ascertain  the  situation,  or  move¬ 
ments,  or  strength  of  that  opposed  to 
them.  On  the  British  left,  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Quatre  Bras,  with  the  main 
causeway  leading  from  Charleroi  tu 
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Brussels,  is  flanked  by  a  wood,  called 
the  Boia  de  Bossu.  Great  efforts  were 
made  by  the  French  tirailleurs  to 
gain,  and  by  the  Belgians  to  defend^ 
this  strong  ground^  which  necessarily 
commanded  the  position.  About  three 
o'clock  the  main  attack  commenced. 
The  French  advanced  nearly  at  the 
same  moment  upon  the  causeway  from 
‘  Charleroi  to  Brussels,  and  on  the  in¬ 

tersecting  cross-road  from  Namur  to 
Nicelles.  The  division  of  General 
Foy,  which  advanced  first  to  the  at- 
'  tack,  was  so  warmly  received  by  the 

British,  that  it  was  compelled  to  re¬ 
treat  in  disorder.  The  first  brigade, 
having  advanced  somewhat  before  the 
rest,  was  instantly  charged  and  rout- 
'  ed  by  the  Highland  regiments.  The 

forty-second  regiment  pushed  forward 
in  line  after  the  fugitives,  but  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  ground,  and  the  height  of 
the  corn,  hid  from  their  observation  a 
body  of  cavalry,  who  advanced  to  sup¬ 
port  the  French  infantry.  The  High¬ 
landers  threw  themselves  into  the  hol¬ 
low  square,  but  the  cavalry  were  so 
close  upon  them,  that  nearly  two  com¬ 
panies  were  cut  off)  with  their  com¬ 
manding  o£Bcer,  Coibnei  Macara,  and 
after  making  the  most  gallant  indivi¬ 
dual  resistance,  almost  every  man  was 
^  cut  down.  The  rest  of  the  regiment, 

'  by  a  steady  and  destructive  fire,  and 

supported  by  their  gallant  country¬ 
men  of  the  ninety-second,  repelled 
the  repeated  charges  of  the  cavalry, 

‘  and  completely  asserted  their  ancient 

'  high  character.  It  was  with  as  little 

’  effect  tliat  Marshal  Ncy  tried  the  ef- 

'  feet  of  a  general  charge  of  heavy  ca- 

'  valry,  which  formidable  arm  the  French 

*  had  so  often  employed  with  success, 

I  against  the  position  of  Quatre  Bras. 

'  Two  regiments  of  cuirassiers,  forming 

*  a  solid  column  of  cavalry,  came  at  a 

*  hand-gallop  down  the  -causeway  to¬ 
wards  Quatre  Bras,  intending  to  car- 

'  ry  by  a  coup-de-main  a  battery  of  two 

^  <uid  thus  penetrate  to  the  very 


centre  of  the  British  position.  But  • 
part  of  the  ninety- second  regiment, 
which,  protected  by  a  cottage  and  its 
dung-hill,  were  not  seen  by  the  cui¬ 
rassiers,  received  them  with  a  fire  so 
well  aimed  and  severe,  that,  united  to 
the  discharge  of  the  battery  itself,  its 
effects  seemed  like  those  of  magic. 

I'he  whole  causeway  was  strewed 
with  men  and  horses,  wounded  and 
slain,  and  the  remainder  of  the  horse¬ 
men,  flying  to  the  rear  of  thehr  army, 
announced  every  where  the  loss  of 
the  battle.  It  was,  however,  still  far 
from  being  decided  ;  the  French  were 
superior  in  numbers,  and  particularly 
in  cavalry  and  artillery,  for  the  Bri¬ 
tish  guns  were  not  come  up,  and  their 
cavalry  had  not  yet  had  time  (their 
quarters  being  so  far  distant  as  the 
Dender)  to  join  the  army. 

The  Duke  of  VVellington  himself 
came  on  the  field  about  three  o’clock 
with  the  British  guards.  The  moment 
was  critical ;  for  the  French  had,  by 
repeated  efforts,  succeeded  in  dispos¬ 
sessing  the  Belgian  sharp-shooters 
from  the  Bois  de  Bossu,  and  were 
now  in  almost  undisputed  possessioit 
of  this  large  wood,  which  enfiladed 
the  British  position.  General  Mait¬ 
land  had  instant  orders  to  recover 
this  indispensable  post.  The  guards 
rushed  into  the  wood,  forced  the  ene¬ 
my  from  bush  to  bush,  from  tree  to 
tree,  through  the  whole  space  ;  drove 
them  over  the  little  brook  which  tra¬ 
verses  the  wood,  and  finally  forced  a 
them  into  the  open  field  beyond  it. 

But  the  instant  they  attempt^  to  de- 
bouche,  in  order  to  follow  up  their 
advantages,  they  found  themselves  in 
tlie  presence  of  a  large  body  of  French 
cavalry,  who  advanced  to  charge  them 
during  the  temporary  confusion  inci¬ 
dent  to  their  issuing  from  the  wood.  ' 
i'o  escape  this  attack,  they  retired 
into  the  Bois-  de  Bossu.  The  French 
again  attempted  to  penetrate,  were 
agw  repuU^ ;  the  guards  again  pur- 
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•ued,  were  once  more  checked  by  the 
menaced  charge  of  the  cavalry,  and 
obliged  in  their  turn  to  retire.  And 
these  manceuvres  were  repeated  once 
or  twice  on  each  side  with  little  varia* 
tion ;  the  guards  being  unable  to  de* 
bouche  from  among  the  trees  in  such 
order  as  to  meet  the  menaced  charge, 
and  the  French  finding  it  altogether 
impossible  to  obtain  any  footing  with* 
in  the  wood  itself  The  guards  sus¬ 
tained  a  heavy  loss  in  this  sustained 
conflict,  and  several  gallant  officers 
were  slain  or  mortally  wounded. 

This  obstinate  conflict  was  equally 
Altai  to  the  other  corps  of  the  allies. 
The  Brunswickers  had  been  in  the 
brunt  of  the  day  since  the  battle  com¬ 
menced.  Their  gallant  Duke,  who 
fought  at  their  head,  had  been  re¬ 
peatedly  wounded,  but  no  entreaties 
could  prevail  on  him  to  leave  the 
field.  In  a  desperate  charge,  which 
he  headed  in  person,  he  was  shot 
through  the  heart  by  a  musket -ball. 
The  ^Igians,  under  the  command  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  fought  with 
great  bravery,  and  sustained  a  corre- 
qmnding  loss.  One  of  their  cavalry 
regiments,  which,  without  regarding 
the  disparity  of  equipment,  ventured 
to  engage  in  close  conflict  with  the 
cuirassiers,  was  almost  entirely  cut  to 
pieces.  The  enemy^  however,  had 
suflered  as  severely ;  and  Ney,  find¬ 
ing  no  chance  of  bringing  the  action 
to  a  favourable  termination  without 
an  accession  of  numbers,  sent  to  or¬ 
der  up  the  reserve,  which  had  been 
quartered  at  Frasnes,  and  which  he 
conceived  was  to  be  placed  at  his  dis¬ 
posal.  When  he  found  it  had  been 
marched  to  the  right,  in  order  to  sus¬ 
tain  Buonaparte’s  attack  on  Saint 
Amand,  be  renounced  all  hopes  of 
victory,  and  confined  himself  to  the 
efibrts  necessary  to  preserve  his  posi¬ 
tion.  The  battle  terminated  with  the 
day;  the  loss  of  either  party,  being 
nenriy  equal,  cannot  be  justly  estima¬ 


ted  under  three  thousand  killed  and 
woimded.  The  relative  strength  of 
the  armies  engaged  varied  at  diffisr- 
ent  periods  of  ^  action.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning,  the  French  had  a  great  pre¬ 
ponderance,  particularly  in  cavmry 
and  artillery;  but  as  the  successive 
British  divisions  came  up,  the  conflict 
became  more  equal,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  day  it  is  probable  the  Duke  of 
Wellin^n  mignt  have  some  superio¬ 
rity.  The  battle  might  be  considered 
as  doubtful,  were  it  not  for  the  cir¬ 
cumstance,  that  the  allies  retainea 
possession  of  the  position  from  which 
It  bad  been  the  object  of  the  enemy 
to  drive  them ;  an  advantage  which 
the  retreat  of  the  succeeding  day  ren¬ 
dered  of  little  importance. 

Many  gallant  officers  fell  on  this 
hard-fought  day.  There  was  general 
regret  for  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
who,  though  so  plain  in  his  dress  and 
unassuming  in  his  manners  that  he 
was  otlen  mistaken  for  one  of  bis  own 
black  hussars,  nourished  in  his  bosom 
the  glow  of  ancient  German  chivalry. 
He  bad  sworn  to  avenge  his  father’s 
fall,  in  memory  of  whose  disastrous 
(ate  bis  chosen  raiments  were  array¬ 
ed  in  mourning.  The  early  loss  of  a 
beautiful  and  afiectionate  wife  had 
disgusted  him  with  the  world,  and  be 
seemed  to  live  only  to  avenge  his  fa¬ 
mily  and  country.  His  efforts  in  fii- 
vour  of  independence  during  the  ha¬ 
zardous  campaign  of  1S09,  had  prq^ 
cured  him  a  high  rank  among  German 
patriots.  His  brief  reign  after  his  re¬ 
storation  had  endear^  him  to  his 
subjects.  He  was  among  the  first  to 
hasten  to  join  Lord  Wellington,  en 
the  breaking  out  of  the  present  war, 
with  forces  superior  in  numbers  to 
what  his  dominions  were  supposed 
capable  of  supplying.  And  he  was 
now  to  fill  the  soldier’s  grave,  for 
which  his  courage  and  constancy  fur¬ 
nished  a  distinguished  epitaph. 

It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate 
10 
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the  instancei  of  gallantry  displayed 
by  the  British  in  this  action.  But 
the  death  of  the  distinguished  Colonel 
Cameron,  who  fell  at  the  bead  of  the 
92d  regiment,  which  he  had  so  often 
led  to  victory,  wa^  deservedly  distin- 

Siiished  by  peculiar  regret.  Nor  is 
possible  to  omit  the  touching  cir* 
cumstances  attending  the  fate  of 
Lieutenant'Colonel  Miller,  who,  when 
mortally  wounded  in  the  attack  on 
the  Bois  de  Bossu,  desired  to  see  the 
Colours  of  the  regiment  once  more 
*ere  he  died ;  they  were  waved  over 
his  head,  and  the  expiring  officer  de¬ 
clared  himself  satisfied.  He  also  ex¬ 
pressed  to  his  intimate  friend  Colonel 
Thomas,  his  satisfaction  that  he  him¬ 
self  should  have  met  this  fate  rather 
than  his  friend,  who  had  been  but 
lately  married.  Alas !  ere  the  hour 
had  expired,  Colonel  Thomas  had 
shared  the  fate  which  his  dying 
friend  wbhed  should  be  exhausted  by 
his  own  misfortune.  Such  scenes 
must  not  escape  the  notice  of  history, 
as  too  minute  for  her  annals;  they 
'give  life,  feeling,  and  truth  to  her 
sombre  pictures  of  indiscriminate  car¬ 
nage,  connecting  the  direful  events 
which  she  records  with  the  kinder 
feelings  of  our  nature,  and  holding  up 
to  posterity  the  chai'acter  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  soldier  as  it  exists,  gentle  in  his 
bravery,  and  carrying  alike  his  kind¬ 
ness  and  his  enthusiasm  into  the  field 
of  battle,  and  the  hour  of  honourable 
death. 

During  the  night  of  the  15th,  and 
the  succeeding  day,  the  Prussians, 
without  annoyance  from  the  French, 
united  themselves  with  the  division 
of  Bulow,  and  evacuating  Sotnbref, 
Brie,  and  the  other  villages^  which 
Thielman  had  maintained  during  the 
action  of  Ligny,  concentrated  their 
whole  army  upon  the  small  river 
Dyle,  in  the  vicinity  of  Wavre,  idiout 
six  leagues  to  the  rear  of  their  former 
position,  and  considerably  farther  dis¬ 


joined  from  the  line  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellinffton’s  operations-  The  march 
of  the  Prussians  was  followed  and  ob¬ 
served  by  Marshal  Greuehy,  with  the 
third  and  fourth  corps,  and  the  ca¬ 
valry  of  General  Pajol.  The  yest  of 
the  French  army,  under  Napoleon’s 
imroefliate  command,  made  a  move¬ 
ment  to  their  left,  and  thus  united 
themselves  with  Ney,  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  attacking  the  English  general 
in  his  position  at  Quatre  Bras. 

It  required  some  hours  ere  this 
movement  could  be  executed;  and 
it  was  about  eleven  o’clock  wheu 
the  whole  French  army  was  drawn 
out  in  line  of  battle  on  the  heights  of 
Frasnes,  in  expectation  of  immediate 
battle.  But  they  did  not,  as  they 
expected,  find  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton  in  the  position  which  he  had  so 
well  defended  on  the  preceding  day. 
He  had  masqued,  with  great  skill,  a 
retreat,  which,  corresponding  in  ex¬ 
tent  with  that  of  Blucher,  might  again 
place  him  in  communication  with  the 
unwearied  veteran.  The  French  sol¬ 
diery  regarded  this  manoeuvre  as  the 
symptom  of  an  easy  triumph,  and 
maaSe  little  doubt  that  the  English 
were  on  the  full  march  to  embark  at 
Antwerp.  The  most  guconading 
letters  were  dispatched  to  Paris,  an¬ 
nouncing  die  annihilation  both  of  the 
English  and  Prussian  armies,  com- 

?lete  victory,  and  unalloyed  triumph- 
'he  little  t^t  might  remain  to  be 
done,  it  was  confittently  prophesied, 
would  be  easily  achieved.--**  The 
emperor  is  here  1”  The  pontoons  were. 
Axiously  hurried  forward,  which  the 
French  soldiers  took  as  an  omen  that 
they  were  soon  to  pursue  the  enemy 
among  the  canals  of  Holland. 

In  the  meanwhile,  amid  torrents  of 
rain,  which  rendered  the  roads  very 
bad,  and*  the  fields  impracticable  for 
the  passage  of  troops,  the  English 
army,  in  no  very  triumphant  mood, 
were  winning  their  way  to  a  position 
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nearer  to  Brussels  and  the  Prussians, 
than  that  which  they  had  left.  The 
best  and  bravest  among  them  scarce¬ 
ly  hoped  that  the  Prussians,  after  a 
day  of  such  slaughter  as  that  of  Ligny, 
would  be  speedily  organized,  and 
they  themselves  leaving,  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Quatre  Bras,  the  only  advan¬ 
tage  they  had  derived  from  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  15th,  were,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  now  to  contend,  unaided, 
with  the  whole  French  army.  The 
hostile  cavalry,  indeed,  were  not  long 
in  making  their  appearance  on  the 
causeway  to  harass  the  retreat.  But 
the  fields  were  rendered  so  deep  by 
the  rain  as  to  make  it  impossible 
for  them  to  act  upon  the  flank 
of  the  British,  who  occupied  the 
causeway;  and  it  was  only  near  the 
village  of  Genappes  that  they  of¬ 
fered  any  serious  interruption  or  an¬ 
noyance  to  the  English  army.  Ge¬ 
nappes  is  a  small  town,  situated  on 
the  causeway  to  Brussels,  which  pass¬ 
es  through  its  confined  street,  and 
crosses  the  Dyle,  a  deep  and  sluggish 
stream,  over  a  long  narrow  bridge, 
forming  a  defile  very  unfavourable 
for  a  retreating  army.  A  corps  of 
lancers  here  attacked  the  rear  of  the 
British,  while  they  were  engaged  in 
filing  thrdugb  the  village.  The  Earl 
of  Uxbridge  ordered  the  7th  hussars 
to  attack  the  lancers.  They  advanced 
gallantly  to  the  charge ;  but,  from 
the  length  of  the  enemies*  weapons, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
drawn  up,  having  each  flank  well  se¬ 
cured,  and  a  mass  of  cavalry  in  their 
rear,  the  British  regiment  sustained 
a  repulse.  The  lancers  kept  their 
ranks,  but  were  nevertheless  some¬ 
what  disordered  by  the  vivacity  of 
the  attack,  when  Lord  Uxbridge  or¬ 
dered  the  life-guards  to  attack  them. 
I'he  long  swords,  strong  horses,  and 
tall  men  of  these  fine  regiments,  ef¬ 
fected  what  the  hussars  had  been  un¬ 
able  to  accomplish.  Their  charge  bore 


down  with  its  weight,  and  overset  to¬ 
tally  the  ranks  which  opposed  them. 
The  lancers,  and  cuirassiers  who  sup¬ 
ported  them,  fled  in  great  disorder, 
and  gave  no  further  disturbance  to  the 
English  retreat  At  five  o’clock,  the 
British  army  arrived  on  the  ground 
which  long  before  the  Duke  of  W el- 
lington  had  caused  to  be  surveyed  by 
the  quarter-master-general,  as  a  fa¬ 
vourable  situation,  in  case  circum¬ 
stances  should  require  a  stand  to  be 
made  before  Brussels. 

The  field  of  Waterloo,  as  this  me¬ 
morable  spot  is  now  most  generally 
named,  is  very  easily  descril^d.  The 
army  occupied  a  chain  of  heights,  ex¬ 
tending  from  a  small  village  on  the 
right  called  Merke  Braine,  to  a  ham¬ 
let  called  Ter  la  Ha)'e  on  the  left. 
The  extent  may  be  a  mile  and  a  Half. 
This  line  of  heights  eorrespends  with 
a  similar,  but  somewhat  higher,  chain, 
running  parallel  to  those  on  which  the 
English  army  was  posted.  The  two 
lines  are  divided  from  each  other  by  a 
valley,  which  winds  betwixt  them,  of 
various  breadth  at  different  points, 
but,  generally  speaking,  not  exceed-* 
ing  half  a  mile.  The  declivity  on 
each  side  has  a  various,  but,  general¬ 
ly  speaking,  a  very  gentle  dope,  and 
is  diversified  by  a  number  of  undula¬ 
ting  banks,  which  seem  as  if  formed 
by  the  action  of  water,  though  no 
stream  flows  through  the  little  ralley. 
This  ground  is  traversed  by  two  high¬ 
roads,  or  causeways,  both  leading  to 
Brussels,  the  one  from  Charleroi 
through  Genappes,  by  which  the  Bri¬ 
tish  army  had  just  retreated,  and  the 
other  from  Nivelles.  After  intersect¬ 
ing  the  valley  and  reaching  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  heights,  these  two  roaiis 
unite  at  the  hamlet  of  Mont  Saint 
Jean,  which  is  considerably  to  the 
rear  of  the  British  position.  The 
farm  of  Mont  Saint  Jean,  which  must 
be  distingui^hcd  from  the  village,  is 
more  immediately  close  to  the  rear ; 
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and  another  farm-house,  called  {.a 
Hale  Sainte,  (from  the  only  hedge  in 
the  neighbourhood,  which  runs  along 
the  ridge  behind  it, )  is  situated  upon 
the  Charleroi  causeway,  near  the  foot 
of  its  descent  from  the  heights  into 
the  valley.  Exactly  fronting  Mont 
Saint  Jean,  on  the  opposite  eminence, 
and  on  the  same  road  from  Charleroi, 
is  La  Belle  Alliance,  another  small 
hamlet;  and  these  two  points  form 
nearly  the  respective  centres  of  the 
French  and  English  positions.  Farther 


to  the  east,  and  about  the  centre  of  the 
British  right-wing,  is  the  mansion  of 
Hougoumont,  an  old-fashioned  Fle¬ 
mish  villa,  with  a  chapel  and  court¬ 
yard,  a  garden  surrounded  by  a  wall 
and  a  hedge,  and  about  two  acres  of 
park-ground  filled  with  tall  beech  trees. 
The  rest  of  the  valley  is  open  ground,- 
>  and  was  then  covered  with  rye  and 
wheat  of  great  height.  Such  was  the 
'aspect  and  bearings  of  the  ground,* 
which,  after  few  hours,  was  to  become 
immortal  in  history.  < 
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CHAP.  XIV. 


Disposition  of  the  British  Army.~~The  French  come  6n  the  Ground^Their 
Dispositions.— The  Action  commences. — Attack  on  Houfroumont—And  on 
the  British  Rights— The  Mode  of  receiving  it. — It  is  finally  unsuccessfid^— 

Attack  on  the  British  Centre  and  L0 _ Death  of  Picton — Cavalry  Engage^ 

ment. — Bulow's  Corps  begins  to  enter  into  Action. — Reiterated  Attacks  of 
the  French. — Personal  Conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. — Great  Loss  ^ 
the  British  Troops. — Attack  by  the  Imperial  Guards — It  is  totally  d^eaU 
ed.—The  British  attack  in  Line. — The  Prussians  come  up  in  Force.f—The 
French  are  totcdly  Routed. — Flight  of  Buonaparte, — Movements  of  the 
Prussians. — Affair  at  Wavre.— Pursuit  of  the  French  by  Blucher. — Loss  of 
the  Armies  engaged. 


To  the  memorable  field  on  which 
was  fought  the  battle  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  of  June,  the  Prussians  gave  the 
name  of  La  Belle  Alliance,  from  that 
of  a‘  small  hamlet,  or  cabaret,  in  the 
eentre  of  the  French  position,  which 
seemed  to  Blucher  to  bear  a  happy 
allusion  to  the  confederacy  of  the 
victors.  The  French  call  it  the  battle 
of  Mont  Saint  Jean,  from  a  farm¬ 
house  and  hamlet  in  the  centre  of 
the  British  line.  But  the  British  have 
given  the  action  a  name  from  the 
Bttle  town  of  Waterloo,  the  nearest 
village  of  any  consequence,  although 
two  miles  in  the  rear  of  the  actual 
^ne  of  battle.  It  was  in  Waterloo 
that  Lord  Wellington  established  his 
head-quarters  on  the  night  of  the 
17th,  and  'we  retain  that  name  as 
most  familiar  to  the  British  ear  and 
imagination. 

The  evening  was  spent  in  dispo^ 
sing  the  army  in  order  of  battle  fur 
the  next  day.  The  arran^roent  was 
simple  and  compact.  The  British 


troops  were  drawn  up  in  two  lines, 
the  centre  being  nearly  in  front  of 
the  farm  of  Saint  Jean,  and  the  left 
extending  along  the  ridge  until  the 
extreme  ^nk  reached  a  hamlet  call¬ 
ed  Smouhen’,  and  a  farm-house  named 
Papelotte,  where  it  was  sufficiently 
covered  by  buildings,  inclosures,  ra¬ 
vines,  and  thickets.  From  Smouhen, 
the  country  to  the  left  is  covered  with' 
thickets  and  wood,  which  extend  as 
far  as  Wavre,  and  by  the  broken  roads 
which  intersect  this  difficult  ground  a 
communication  was  maintained  with 
Biucher’s  army.  The  right  of  the 
British  army  extended  along  the 
same  heights,  but  following  their  di¬ 
rection  sloped  semi-circularly  back¬ 
wards,  until  the  cx:treme  right  flank 
rested  on  Merke- Braine,  where  it 
was  protected  by  a  ravine.  The 
troops  were  disposed  as  follows :  The 
right  consisted  of  the  second  and 
fourth  English  divisions,  the  third 
and  sixth  Hanoverians,  and  the  first 
Belgians,  under  Lord  Hill.  The  cen- 
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tre  wu  compoted  of  the  corps  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  with  the  Bruns* 
wickers  and  troops  of  Nassau,  ha- 
▼ing  the  guards,  under  Gen.  Cooke, 
on  the  right,  and  the  division  of  Ge* 
nend  Aiten  on  the  left.^  The  left 
wing  consisted  of  the  divisions  of  Pic* 
ton,  Lambert,  and  Kempt.  The  se¬ 
cond  line  was  in  all  instances  formed 
of  the  tr<>ops  deemed  least  worthy  of 
confidence,  or  which  had  suffered  too 
severely  in  the  action  of  the  10th  to 
be  again  exposed  until  extremity.  It 
was  placed  behind  the  declivity  of  the 
heigtits  to  the  rear,  in  order  to  be  safe 
from  the  cannonade,  notwithstanding 
which  it  sufiered  greatly  from  the 
shells  thrown  at  venture  beyond  the 
eminence  by  the  French.  The  caval¬ 
ry  was  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  in¬ 
fantry,  ready  to  pour  through  the  in¬ 
tervals,  and  act  as  opportunity  offer¬ 
ed.  It  was  distributed  through  all 
the  line,  but  the  greater  proportion 
was  pla<^  in  the  left  of  the  centre, 
or  to  the  east  of  the  main  causeway 
from  Charleroi.  The  farm-house  of 
La  Haye  Sainte  served  as  the  key  to 
the  centre,  Ijdng  immediately  under 
the  middle  of  the  British  line.  It  was 
fortified  as  well  as  the  time  admitted, 
and  garrisoned  with  Hanoverians.  The 
chateau  and  garden  and  park  of  Hou- 
goumont  formed  at  once  a  very  strong 
advanced  post,  and  the  key  to  the 
British  right.  The  castle  and  garden 
were  occupied  by  a  detachment  of  the 
guards,  under  Lord  Salton  and  Colo¬ 
nel  Macdbnell,  the  wood  or  park  by 
the  sharp-shooters  of  Nassau. 

Such  was  theorderof  battle,  in  which 
the  British  troops  slept  on  their  arms. 
Their  ground  was  not  strong  enough 
to  merit  the  name  of  a-  military  posi¬ 
tion,  but  it  was  a  fair  field,  upon  which 
battle  might  be  offered  or  accepted 
with  little  advantage  to  either  party.* 
In  case  of  disaster,  the  wood  of  Soig- 
nies,  a  close  and  extensive  forest  of 
beech  trees,  lay  within  two  miles,  and 


ass 

its  verge  might,  by  •  few  resolute 
troop^  be  made  good  against  almost 
any  force,  as  there  is  no  way  to  pene¬ 
trate  into  it  for  several  miles,  save  by 
the  causeway  from  Charleroi  to  Bnu- 
sels,  already  so  often  mentioned.  Thus 
posted,  Wellington  dispatched  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  Blucher,  to  apprize  him,  that 
if  he  could  spare  him  the  support  of 
two  corps  of  nis  army,  he  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  abide  the  fate  of  battle  on 
the  ground  he  now  occupied.  The 
gallant  veteran  immediately  offered 
to  join  the  English  general  with  bis 
whole  army,  and  in  case  Buonaparte 
should  fail  to  accept  the  battle  onered 
him  by  Wellington,  he  proposed  they 
should  attack  him  with  their  united 
strength  on  the  ensuing  day. 

The  night  was  tempestuous  and 
rainy  in  the  extreme,  and  the  British 
officers  and  soldiers  suffered  much  by 
being  exposed  to  its  rigour  in  their 
open  bivouac.  The  thunder  rolled 
unremittingly,  with  such  sheets  of 
lightning  and  deluges  of  rain  as  are 
seldom  seen  but  in  a  tropical  climate. 
The  French  were  even  yet  more  expo¬ 
sed  to  the  severity  of  the  weather,  fior 
they  had  to  deploy  out  of  the  line  of 
battle  which  they  had  formed  in  the 
morning,  with  a  view  of  attacking  die 
position  of  Quatre  Bras,  and  this  ope¬ 
ration  consumed  some  time.  Tlie  Eng¬ 
lish,  upon  the  1 7th,  were  therefore  long 
upon  their  ground  for  the  nightere  their 
enemies  appeared.  It  was  nearly  twi- 
l^ht  when  Buonaparte,  with  his  ad.** 
vanced  guard,  reached  a  little  farm¬ 
house  c^led  Caillou-,  about  a  mile  in' 
the  rear  of  La  Belle  Alliance,  where' 
he  established  his  head-quarters.  Hir 
artiHery,  placed  on  the  corresponding 
range  of  heights  to  those  of  Mont  St 
Jean,*  cannonaded  the  British  posi-' 
tion,  imd  were  answered  by  the' 
Duke’s  artillery.  But  raOst  of  his 
troops  remained  at  the  little  town  of 
Genappes^  or  in  the  vicinity,  and  were 
not  again  marched  until  the  ensuing 
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morning.  By  this  means  the  British 
troops  obtained  time  to  take  some 
food,  and  prepare  their  arras  for  the 
duty  of  the  eighteenth,  betbre  the 
battle  actually  commenced. 

It  was  past  ten  o’clock  on  that  im< 
portant  day  ere  the  French  army, 
arriving  by  divisions,  were  disposed 
along  the  heights  of  La  Belle  AIIU 
ance,  ready  for  the  attack  which  their 
master  had  meditated  It  is  said  he 
expressed  unusual  surprise  and  satis* 
faction  on  finding  that  the  English 
had  not,  as  was  generally  expected 
in  the  French  army,  prosecuted  their 
retreat  during  the  night,  and  that  he 
exclaimed,  extending  his  hand  to* 
wards  the  hostile  position  as  if  to 
grasp  it,  **  1  have  them  then  at  last, 
these  English !”  The  numbers,  as 
well  as  the  quality  of  the  troops  he 
commanded,  might  justify  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  a  general  who  had  never 
before  engaged  the  British.  Napo¬ 
leon  had  under  him  at  least  an  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  men  of  all  arms,  to 
which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  cer¬ 
tainly  could  not  oppose  seventy  thou¬ 
sand  of  his  own  army.  But  both  par¬ 
ties  reckoned  on  the  approximation 
of  a  considerable  Prussian  corps,  the 
apprehension  of  which  obliged  Napo¬ 
leon  to  maintain  a  strong  reserve,  and 
thus  considerably  diminished  his  ac¬ 
tual  superiority.  The  French  line, 
drawn  up  on  the  heights  of  La  Belle 
Alliance,  occupied  considerably  more 
space  than  the  British :  the  former 
being  two  miles  in  length,  tbe  latter 
only  one  mile  and  a  half ;  within  such 
a  narrow  theatre  was  so  deep  a  trage¬ 
dy  to  be  acted,  a  circumstance  which 
helps  to  account  for  the  sanguinary 
nature  of  the  conflict.  The  French 
left  wing  was  commanded  by  no  less 
a  person  than  Prince  Jerome,  (ci-de¬ 
vant  King  of  Westphalia,)  the  centre 
by  Generals  Reille  and  D’Erlon,  the 
right  by  Count  Lobau.  Soult  and 
Ney  acted  as  Licutenants-General, 
7 


Buonaparte  himself  directing- every 
manoeuvre.  The  division  ot'  Ijobau 
was  kept  in  reserve  to  oppose  the 
Prussian  corps  so  soon  as  they  should 
make  their  expected  appearance  on 
the  British  left. 

To  diminish,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
chance  of  the  British  receiving  assist¬ 
ance  from  any  strong  body  of  their 
allies,  Buonaparte  dispatched  an  aid- 
de-camp  to  General  Grouchy,  who, 
as  formerly  mentioned,  followed  the 
Prussians  with  an  army  of  observa-' 
tion,  amounting  to  thirty-five  or- 
forty  thousand  men.  The  messenger 
carried  him  orders  to  attack  their 
position  at  Wavre  with  as  much  viva¬ 
city  as  possible,  to  cross  the  Dyle, 
and  to  compel  the  main  body  of  the. 
Prussians  to  a  general  action.  This 
order  was  in  the  style  of  Buonaparte'^ 
usual  manoeuvres,  for  had  Grouchy 
succeeded  in  drawing  all  BluchePs 
force  upon  himself,  as  his  emperor 
intended,  he  must  have  been  destroy¬ 
ed  by  the  superiority  of  the  enemy. 
But  Buonaparte  would  iu  that  event 
have  had  a  considerable  chance  of 
victory  over  the  English,  and  it  was 
no  new  thing  in  his  tactics  to  sacri¬ 
fice  a  general  and  a  division  to  ensure 
his  own  success. 

Having  thus,  be  conceived,  given 
such  orders  as  would  fully  occupy  tbe 
Prussian  forces,  Napoleon  command¬ 
ed  an  attack  on  the  British  position. 
His  plan  comprehended  no  ingenious 
combination  or  refinement  ot  tactics^ 
being  simply  that  to  which  the  French, 
and  this  general  in  particular,  have 
owed  most  of  their  victories,  the  sys¬ 
tem,  namely,  of  advancing  column  af¬ 
ter  column  to  attack  on  the  same 
spot,  of  hurrying  forward  artillery,  and 
bringing  squadron  after  squadron  to 
the  charge,  until,  coniounded  and  wea¬ 
ried  out  with  the  number  and  perti¬ 
nacity  of  their  assailants,  his  enemies 
should  manifest  some  irresolution,  or 
fall  into  some  disorder,  which  no  sol- 
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diera  sooner  descry  and  profit  by  than 
those  of  France;— a  formidable  mode 
of  onset  doubtless,  but  which,  where 
the  moral  and  physical  nerves  of  the 
opponents  remain  firm,  must  termi* 
nate  in  ruin  when  the  strength  of  the 
assailant  has  finally  exhausted  itself  in 
repeated  and  unavailing  attacks. 

The  first  object  of  Napoleon  seems 
to  have  been  to  storm  the  advanced 
post  at  Hougoiimont,  and,  having  se¬ 
cured  that  position,  to  have  proceed¬ 
ed  to  attack  the  British  right.  The 
causeway  from  Nivelles  afforded  means 
to  have  done  so,  had  the  attack  on 
Hougouraont  been  successful,  and  the 
British  line  must  have  been  much 
cramped  in  its  movements,  while  its 
jight  might  have  been  thrown  back 
upon  the  centre,  and  efiectually  turn¬ 
ed.  There  are,  besides,  commanding 
situations  on  the  waving  and  unequal 
surface  of  the  valley,  to  which  the 
capture  of  Hougoumont  would  have 
given  the  French  access,  and  from 
whence  their  artillery  must  have  done 
great  execution  along  the  British  line. 
About  twelve  o’clock  the  brigade  of 
General  Foy,  belonging  to  the  division 
of  Prince  Jerome,  dashed  forwards, 
and  commenced  a  furious  assault  up. 
on  the  chateau  and  the  wood  in  its 
front.  After  a  considerable  resistance, 
the  sharp-shooters  of  Nassau  were  dri¬ 
ven  out  of  the  wood,  and  ran  past  the 
troops  on  the  British  right  in  great 
confusion,  nor  could  any  persuasions 
or  commands  rally  them  for  some 
time.  But  although  they  thus  gained 
possession  of  the  wood,  the  utmost  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  French  were  still  unable 
to  penetrate  to  the  court-yard,  orch¬ 
ard,  and  garden ;  and  tl\pugh  the 
grape-shot  and  musketry  availed  the 
defenders  at  every  loop-hple  and  open- 
ing,  yet  the  vivacity  of  the  fire  from 
within  defeated  every  effort  to  storm 
fhe  chateau.  At  one  place  the  French 
ran  dauntlessly  forward,  and  pushed 
^jirough  a  hedge  whiph  they  coneci* 


ved  to  be  the  barrier  of  the  garden. 
But  this  exterior  boundary  only  mask¬ 
ed  a  garden  wall,  which  was  loop- 
holed  and  scaffolded  for  the  use  of  the 
defenders;  so  that  those  who  forced 
their  way  through  the  hedge,  having 
neither  the  power  of  advancing  nor 
retiring,  were  all  marked,  and  shot 
down  in  the  narrow  space  betwixt 
the  hedge  and  the  wall.  The  court¬ 
yard  gate  was  for  a  moment  knock¬ 
ed  open  by  shot,  and  four  or  five  of 
the  assailants  forced  their  way  with¬ 
in  its  precincts.  But  they  were  in¬ 
stantly  shot  and  bayonetted  Upon 
a  calm  survey  of  the  scene  of  death, 
it  seems  extraordinary  that  the  French 
did  not  use  round-shot  againat  the 
walls  which  were  thus  defended.  One, 
or,  at  most,  two  twelve -pounders, 
firing  balls,  must  soon  have  made  a 
racticable  breach,  or,  if  necessary, 
alf  a  dozen,  in  a  garden-wall  only 
eighteen  inches  in  thickness,  and  must 
thus  have  deprived  the  little  garrison 
of  its  means  of  protection.  But  a 
mode  of  attack  so  obvious  was  not  re¬ 
torted  to,  as  if  to  show  that  fortune 
will  always  claim  a  principal  influence 
in  the  afiairs  of  war.  Howitzers  were 
employed,  the  shells  from  which  soon 
ruined  the  houses,  and  afterwards  set 
them  in  flames.  A  large  hay-stack  in 
the  court-yard  caught  fire  about  the 
same  time.  Many  of  the  wounded, 
dreadful  to  tell,  perished  in  the  con¬ 
flagration  ;  but  the  attack .  and  de¬ 
fence  were  continued  with  the  most 
obstinate  perseverance.  The  garrison 
of  Hougoumont  were  driven  into  the 
garden  by  the  flames,  which,  like  that 
of  Eden,  seemed  to  be  guarded  by  the 
sword  of  an  exterminating  angel.  Two 
thousand  men  and  upwards  lay  dead 
around  the  post  in  a  very  small  space 
of  time.  . 

While  thus  attacked  and  defended, 
the  chateau  of  Hougoumont  was  in  a 
great  measure  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  British  line  by  a  desperate  push 
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which  wM  iMtia  by  Um  r««t  oC  J<t* 
nNM't  division  aMinit  Um  British 
right.  It  was  oonduetad  in  th*  most 
fbnnidnbis  stylo  of  French  tactics. 
ArtiUsry,  dexterously  placed  and  asr> 
ead,  and  supported  by  whole  clouds 
af  sharp>shooters,  eodaevoursd.  by 
their  to  distract  the  attention 
and  thb  the  ranks  of  the  opposing 
Under  cover  of  thw  6re, 
heavy  bodies  of  cuiraasisfs  and  lanoen 
advanced,  supported  by  close  columns 
of  infiwtrv,  marching  with  their  mue* 
keu  shouldered,  waiting  the  impres¬ 
sion  made  by  the  cluurge  of  the  ca¬ 
valry,  and  reMy  the  instant  it  had  ta¬ 
ken  effect  te  rush  forward,  deploy 
into  line,  drive  the  defenders  m>m 
the  destr^  position,  occupy  it  them¬ 
selves,  and  complete  the  destruction 
of  their  broken  ranks  by  musketry  and 
the  bayonet ;  while  the  cavalry,  in  case 
of  necessity,  retired  through  the  in¬ 
tervals  of  their  battalions,  aj^  formed 
in  the  rear  for  further  service.  To  op¬ 
pose  this  mode  of  attack,  formidable 
as  combining  physical  force  with  the 
moat  imposing  appearance,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  had  formed  his  batta¬ 
lions  into  separate  squeres,  each  side 
of  which  was  four  men  deep.  These 
separate  platoons  were  arranged  al¬ 
ternately,  like  the  spots  of  a  chess¬ 
board,  so  that  each  of  those  which 
were  in  the  rear  covered  the  interval 
betsrixt  two  of  those  in  the  front. 
Thus  in  every  direction  the  formation 
was  too  strong  to  be  broken  tw  ca¬ 
valry,  if  the  men  stood  firm ;  for  in 
the  event  of  squadrons  venturing  be¬ 
tween  the  squares,  they  were  neces¬ 
sarily  exposed  to  an  exterminating  fire 
in  front,  and  on  both  flanks.  The  ar¬ 
tillery  was  placed  on  suitable  positions 
in  the  intervals  of  the  line  of  squares, 
and  light  infantry,  yagers  and  sharp¬ 
shooters,  detached  in  front,  skirmish¬ 
ed  individually  with  the  French  tirail¬ 
leurs,  and  prevented  them  as  much  as 
possible  from  annoying  the  battalions 


of  infantry  by  thetr  desultory,  but  du> 
structive  ffre. 

As  regiments  drawn  up  in  squares 
in  the  manner  described  present  every 
small  surface  to  the  eye,  the  Duke's 
order  of  battle  increased  the 

apparent  ioequaRty  or  numbers,  and  k 
seemed  as  if  the  liule  platoons  on  the 
right,  oompossd  of  the  guards  and 
Bnioswickers,oo  whom  the  storm  first 
fell,  must  necessarily  have  been  swept 
from  the  field,  so  little  proportion  did 
they  apparently  bear  to  the  tide  of 
candry  which  rushed  against  tliem 
with  such  dauntless  and  determined 
impetuosity.  The  cuiramiers  seemed 
of  the  same  opinion,  for  they  came  up 
to  the  charge  as  men  to  a  task  of 
every-day  accomplishment, expecting, 
doubtless,  that  tne  awe  of  their  onset 
on  this,  as  in  former  battles,  would  of 
itself  dispel  the  shew  of  resistance  pre¬ 
sented  to  tliem.  But  the  squares  of 
infantry  stood  firm ;  they  gave  fire 
when  the  horse  were  within  ten  yar^ 
of  them ;  men  rolled  one  way,  horses 
gallopped  another,  and  the  cuirassiers, 
who  were  to  have  seconded  the  charge, 
seemed  like  players  who  are  discon¬ 
certed  by  those  on  the  stage  acting 
otherwise  than  the  rehearsd  of  the 
piece  had  taught  them  to  expect, 
borne,  with  a  sort  of  frantic  and  yet 
determined  valour,  rode  up  to  the 
bayonets,  cut  at  the  soldiers  over  their 
muskets,  fired  their  pistols  at  the  offi. 
cers,  and  did  the  most  desperate  ac¬ 
tions,  sacrificing  their  own  lives,  in 
hopes  to  occasion  some  confusion 
among  the  squares,  by  which  their 
comrades  might  profit.  Others  rode 
at  random  among  the  squares,  and 
were  mowed  down  by  the  crossing 
fires.  Other  squadrons  stood  at  gaze, 
and  were  swept  ofi*  by  the  British  ar¬ 
tillery.  In  no  one  instance  did  they 
make  any  impression,  or  were  able  to 
break  a  square.  They  were  at  length 
compelled  to  abandon  the  attack  up¬ 
on  the  right,  and  confine  it  to  a  fire  of 
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■rtUlary,  from  whioh  tb*  Britkh  luf- 
brtd  rtrj  much,  m  thdr  Mod*  of  for* 
mMion  aRarded  too  dradlj  an  aim  to 
tha  aaamyt  and  oaa  ball  not  infra* 
mtantly  aarapt  off  two  or  thraa  aol- 
diara.  To  oopiot  into  a  Moa  of  four 
daapt  and  to  Im  oowb  on  tha  ground^ 
waa  tha  only  pomibla  ramady,  and 
that  bat  a  partial  oaa.  Thay  had 
hardly*  in  aumy  aaaaa*  tha  thaa  to 
taka  thia  pracautiaa  for  aafoty  from 
tha  fira.  ara  thay  wara  again  callad 
npaa  to  form  aouara  to  oppoaa  aaw 
cnargm  af  cavalry.  Tha  r^y  and 
prompt  axocution  of  tham  varioua 
ordara  fbr  rapaatad  changa  of  poai* 
tion  ahowad  at  ooca  tha  proreptnam* 
diadplioe*  and  ooolnam  of  tl«  aol* 
diara;  and  altar  repeatad  attampta* 
coually  unaucceaaful.the  French  aaem* 
aa  to  confine  themadvea  on  tha  right 
to  a  aevara  cannonade.  But  by  the 
repulae  of  the  French  cavalry  an  op* 
portunity  waa  gained  of  throwing  sue* 
coura  into  Hougoumont.  A  party  of 
guarda*  commanded  by  Colonel  Hep* 
burn*  drove  the  French  from  the  wora 
and  park,  reatored  the  communication 
between  the  poat  and  the  right  of  the 
Britiah  army,  and  brought  relief  to  the 
little  garriaon  by  whom  the  chateau 
and  garden  had  been  so  bravely  main* 
tained. 

Meantime,  while  hia  porpoae  waa 
diaguiaed  by  a  general  fire  from  three 
hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  and  from 
clouda  of  sharp-shooters  along  the 
whole  line,  Buonaparte  organized  his 
forces  for  a  combined  attack,  with  in* 
fantry  and  cavalry,  in  the  centre  and 
to  the  left  of  the  Duke  of  Welling* 
ton's  position.  By  breaking  the  Bri* 
tish  line  at  this  point  he  would  have 
at  once  cut  their  army  into  two  parts, 
and  separated  them  from  that  of  the 
Prussians,  besides  obtaining  the  com* 
mand  of  the  road  to  Brussels.  This 
important  attack  was  made  with  co* 
lumns  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  moving 
to  the  charge  on  difierent  points  and 


at  the  same  moment  'IIm  reaolutiea 
with  whidi  they  advanced  up  the  sto* 
pfog  hill*  and  sustained  the  murdar* 
ous  fire  of  the  British  artillery,  wm 
such  m  to  call  frwtk  all  the  gmlatry 
end  staadjaam  ef  the  treeps  whe  were 
enpeaad  te  tham.  The  aamileBiaeem* 
pUtely  iavealed  and  siermad  the  peal 
of  La  Haye  Sainia,  siiaeiad  jam  m 


the  centre  ef  the  Britiah  Hne,  of  whieh 
it  might  be  termed  the  hey.  Afrm  a 
asom  gallant  defonca  it  waa  inaiy 

carried  by  the  enemy*  whe  pot  te  the 
bayonm  the  geilant  Hanevenana,  whe 
had  spent  thmr  ammunMen*  yet  eon* 
tinued  to  defond  tha  place  with  their 
swords,  until  exterminated.  Urn 
French  having  thus  a  pom  aotabMahed 
on  the  causeway*  the  columos  of  ca¬ 
valry  renewed  their  efrbrts  to  break 
the  British  centre*  and  were  fbr  a  nm- 
roent  partially  successful  {  their  ca* 
valry  cutting  to  pieces  some  Dutch 
troops,  who  could  not  form  the  hol¬ 
low  square  speedily  enough  to  receive 
them.  At  this  crisis,  the  ^lant  Sir 
Thomas  Picton,  instead  of  awaiting 
the  charge  with  his  division,  led  them 
on  to  meet  and  attack  the  cavalry. 
The  French  were  dismayed  by  a  ma¬ 
noeuvre  so  daring  and  unexpected,  in 
which  the  troops  who  were  at  defence 
suddenly  became  the  asmilants,  and 
rushing  from  the  hedge,  behind  which 
they  were  posted,  attacked  the  ad¬ 
vancing  columns  of  infantry  and  ca¬ 
valry  with  charged  bayonets.  They 
were  driven  down  the  causeway,  in¬ 
fantry  and  cavalry,  in  mingled  disor¬ 
der  ;  but  a  ball  through  the  head  ter¬ 
minated  the  career  of  the  gallant  Pic- 
toD.  Pursued  by  the  most  injurious 
calumny,  denied  the  honours  his  ser¬ 
vices  had  so  dearly  bought,  from  the 
mean  fear  of  offending  popular  pre¬ 
judice,  his  death,  aa  ms  life,  might 
upbraid  the  timidity  of  the  British 
government,  and  the  prepossessions 
of  the  British  public.  It  was  not  dis- 
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covered,  until  after  his  death,  that 
he  had  received  a  severe  wound  on 
the  16th  at  Quatre  Bras,  which  he 
bad  contrived  to  bind  up  witii  his 
cervant’s  assistance,  and  had  kept  se* 
cret,  lest  the  surgeons  might  insist 
on  his  absenting  himself  from  the 
field  on  the  I8th  of  June.  Of  such 
metal  was  the  heart  made,  which  pub« 
lie  injustice  and  ingratitude  wrung 
and  galled,  though  it  could  never 
make  him  forget  the  duty  he  owed 
his  country. 

W  hen  the  sudden  and  determined 
attack  of  the  brigade,  led  by  this 
lamented  officer,  had  repulsed  the 
French  from  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
which  they  had  so  nearly  attained, 
the  British  heavy  cavalry  rushed  out 
from  their  station  in  the  rear,  and 
fell  upon  those  of  Napoleon,  who 
were  advancing  to  attack  the  British 
infantry.  The  92d  regiment,  which, 
reduced  so  low  as  to  two  hundred 
men,  bad  just  charged  a  column  of 
ten  times  their  own  number,  were 
reinforced  by  their  countrymen,  the 
Scots  Greys,  who  rushed  in  to  their 
assistance,  with  shouts  of  Scotland  for 
ever!  The  Life-guards,  at  the  same 
time,  by  the  weight  and  fury  of  their 
charge,  burled  a  regiment  of  cuiras* 
aiers  over  a  broken  and  precipitous 
bank  into  the  causeway,  where  most 
of  them  were  either  slain  by  the  fall, 
or  lay  rolling  upon  each  other,  until 
they  were  destroyed  with  musketry 
and  artillery.  More  cavalry  were  now 
detached  by  Napoleon,  to  extricate 
those  already  engaged,  and  without 
the  infantry  ceasing  to  be  engaged, 
a  great  and  general  cavalry  actioit 
to<^  place,  in  which  the  Lift -guards. 
Greys,  and  other  heavy  regiments 
of  British,  were  found  decidedly 
superior  to  the  celebrated  cuiras¬ 
siers,  in  strength  of  man  and  horse, 
use  of  the  sword,  and  all  excepiing 
the  coolness  and  presence  of  mind 
which  the  veteran  French  had  ac¬ 
quired  in  many  campaigns,  and  which 


our  dragoons  are  too  apt  to  lose  in 
the  heat  and  ardour  of  battle.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  light  corps  of  caval¬ 
ry  were  found  too  slightly  mounted, 
and  wanting  in  physical  strength  and 
weight,  although  not  in  gallantry  or 
discipline,  and  suffered  considerably, 
until  extricated  by'the  heavy  brigade. 
Sir  John  Elley,  deputy-ad jutant-ge- 
neral,  distinguished  N  his  strength, 
horsemanship,  and  skill  in  the  use  of 
his  sword,  led  the  heavy  cavalry  on 
this  occasion.  The  French  in  their 
repulse,  besides  an  immense  number 
slain,  lost  two  eagles,  and  nearly 
three  thousand  prisoners,  who  were 
dispatched  under  an  escort  to  Brus¬ 
sels,  and  arrived  there  before  the 
battle  was  over.  The  British  cavalry 
also  took  two  eagles,  and  made  great 
havoc  among  the  enemy  ;  but  follow¬ 
ing  tbe  pursuit  too  far,  they  sustained 
considerable  loss.  Amongst  many 
other  gallant  officers.  Sir  WUliam 
Ponsonby  was  slain,  with  his  aide-de- 
camp,  just  in  the  moment  that,  ex¬ 
pecting  his  fate,  be  put  into  his 
friend’s  hand  his  watch,  to  be  de¬ 
livered  to  his  family.  Tbe  Polish 
lancers,  by  whom  he  fell,  (whose 
cruelty  was  remarked  on  this  and 
other  occasions),  were  almost  all  ex¬ 
terminated  before  that  bloody  day  end¬ 
ed.  Sir  John  Elley,  already  mention¬ 
ed,  had  nearly  shared  the  fate  of  Sir 
William  Ponsonby,  being  surrounded 
by  six  or  seven  of  the  enemy's  horse¬ 
men.  But,  though  severely  wounded, 
he  cut  his  way  from  among  them,  lea¬ 
ving  three  or  four  of  the  assailanta 
dead  behind  him,  with  gashes  that 
marked  the  strength  and  skill  of  the 
arm  which  inflicted  them.  Here  also 
Shaw  fell  (a  private  Life-guard’s  man, 
distinguished  as  a  pugilist) ;  he  was 
shot  through  the  head,  after  having 
slain  several  of  tbe  mail-clad  cuirassiers 
with  his  single  hand-  The  peculiari¬ 
ty  of  the  national  taste,  which  encou¬ 
rages  this  exercise,  makes  its  profes¬ 
sors  of  such  note,  that  their  names  do 
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not  pass  unrecorded,  even  in  such 
days  as  that  of  Waterloo. 

It  was  now  five  o'clock,  and  the 
Prussians,  who,  in  iheir  movement 
towards  the  British  lefl,  by  the  village 
of  Ohain,  had  encountered  difficulties 
in  the  woods  of  Saint  Lambert,  and 
who  perhaps  mi^ht  entertain  sdme 
scruples  at  engaging  their  whole  army 
in  defiles,  where  they  might  have 
been  utterly  destroyed  if  the  British 
did  not  stand  their  ground,  b^an 
now  to  appear.  General  Bulow,  with 
two  brigades  of  infantry,  and  a  corps 
of  cavalry,  at  length  defiled  from  the 
woods,  and  threatened  the  flank  and 
rear  of  Buonaparte's  right  wing.  The 
French  reserve,  under  Count  Lobau, 
which  had  been  preserved  entire  for 
this  purpose,  was  instantly  opposed 
to  tliese  fresh  enemies,  who,  for  some 
time,  seemed  to  be  held  in  check, 
and  to  maintain  a  languid  action,  wait* 
ing  doubtless  until  their  main  army 
should  come  up. 

It  was  perhaps  at  this  moment  that 
Buonaparte,  as  a  prudent  general, 
ought  to  have  discontinued  the  ac* 
tion.  He  had  still  in  reserve  bis 
whole  brigade  of  guards,  the  flower 
of  his  army,  none  of  whom  bad  yet 
ilred  a  musket.  They  were  more 
than  sufiBcient,  considering  the  ex* 
iiausted  state  of  the  English  troops, 
to  screen  his  retreat  upon  the  Dyle, 
and  on  the  Sambre.  But,  besides  the 
natural  obstinacy  of  Napoleon's  dis* 
position,  a  drawn  battle  was  perhaps, 
in  his  peculiar  circumstances,  as  ha* 
sardous  as  a  total  defeat,  since  his 
enemies  had  in  expectance  reinforce¬ 
ments  and  resources  of  all  kinds ; 
whereas  he  was  now  at  the  head  of 
his  only  and  last  army,  and  having 
no  visible  means  to  raise  another,  ex¬ 
cept  through  the  eclat  of  some  such 
victory  as  should  call  out  France  to 
arms  en  masse.  His  experience  also 
was  in  favour  of  perseverance.  At 
Marengo,  and  on  other  occasions, 
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he  had  finally  carried  the  dsiy  by 
protracting  and  reiterating  his  ef¬ 
forts,  long  afler  it  bad  bera  to  all 
appearance  hist;  and  be  might,  on 
this  last  of  his  fields,  confide,  that  hia 
good  fortune  would  finally  cast  the 
victory  in  his  favour.  He  remained, 
therefore,  on  the  heights  of  La  Belle 
Alliance,  directing  and  commanding 
that  constant  and  unceasing  fire  of 
artillery,  which  was  so  destructive  to 
the  British,  that  they  were  glad  when 
the  cavalry  began  to  advance  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  enemy’s  guns, 
and  so  occasioned  it  to  cease,  though 
at  the  certainty  of  a  charge  from  & 
horse.  Hougoumont,  meanwhile,  was 
mmin  closely  invested  and  preti^ed. 
The  farm-house  and  court-yard  of  La 
Haie  Sainte  were  maintained  by  the 
French,  notwitbstandiBg  the  dci^c* 
live  shower  of  shells  wnidi  the  En^ 
lish  plunged  into  it  from  their,  poM* 
tion  above ;  and  a  series  of  attacks, 
varying  only  as  they  were  made  by 
masses  of  cavalry  ana  infiuHry,  hi  Con¬ 
junction  or  separately,  prolonged  the 
combat  over  the  whole  of  the  fiel^ 
which  was  now  literally  belied  with 
dead,  and  floated  witli  blood.  The 
manner  and  result  of  these  attacks 
were  so  similar  in  every  case,  that  ^ 
would  be  unnecessary,  were  it  possi¬ 
ble,  to  separate  and  distingoish  them. 
Nor,  indeed,  though  with  access  to 
the  best  information,  is  it  possible  6tr 
us  to  give  such  a  di^inct  mtail  of  the 
continued  carnage  of  this  glorious,  but 
dreadful  day,  as  could,  m  all  points, 
be  accurate,  or  even  intdligiUe.  The 
battle  was  at  no  time,  for  the  iqpace  of 
six  hours,  interrupt^  in.  any  one 
point,  although  the  severity  of  the 
conflict  sbifi^  from  one  quarter  to 
another.  The  waving  surfitce  of  the 
ground,  its  inequalitiet  and  sinttosi- 
ties,  occasioned  numerous  partial  ac¬ 
tions,  which  were  desperate^  fought, 
though  contributing  little  to  the  main 
result  of  the  battle.  Napt^etm,  from 
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his  coratnanding  station,  continued  to 
express  the  utmost  confidence  of  ul¬ 
timate  victory.  He  praised  repeated¬ 
ly  the  gallantry  of  his  enemy,  and 
even  honoured  the  Scotch  Greys,  and 
other  British  corps,  with  particular 
notice  and  approbation  ;  but  the  bur¬ 
then  was  the  same,  “  In  half  an  hour 
I  will  cut  them  all  to  pieces.’*  But 
hour  after  hour  glided  away,  amid  tl  .e 
thunder  of  cannon,  and  the  strife  of 
death;  and  the  British,  while  they 
suffered  dreadfully  from  the  ravages 
of  artillery,  maintained,  though  with 
diminished  space,  the  ground  they 
had  occupied  in  the  morning. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  mean¬ 
while,  seemed  almost  multiplied  du¬ 
ring  the  conflict;  for  wherever  his 
presence  was  necessary,  he  was  al¬ 
most  instantly  seen.  He  more  than 
shared  the  general  danger  of  the 
field ;  for  he  was  found  in  every 
place  where  it  was  for  the  time  most 
imminent ;  and  the  appearance  of  his 
staff  and  retinue  invariably  drew  on 
him  the  fire  of  the  artillery  and  of  his 
sharp-shooters.  Many  of  his  most 
distinguished  ofiicers  fell  around  him. 
The  Honourable  Sir  Alexander  Gor¬ 
don  was  mortally  wounded,  while  re- 
iponstrating  with  the  duke  on  the 
danger  to  which  he  exposed  himself. 
Sir  WiUiam  de  Lancey,  eminent  for 
the  skill  with  which  he  conducted  the 
imporunt  department  of  quarter- mas¬ 
ter-general,  shared  the  same  fate. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Canning,  who  had 
been  the  duke’s  aid-de-camp  during 
the  whole  peninsular  war,  was  killed 
by  a  grape-shot,  in  execution  of  that 
honourable  duty.  The  Honourable 
Captain  Curzon  fell  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner.  In  short,  of  the  numerous  mili¬ 
tary  family,  who  attended  upon  the 
commander-in-chief,  only  his  grace 
himself,  and  Don  Miguel  Alava,  the 
Spanish  ambassador  to  the  king  of 
she  Netliei'lands,  who  had  gallantly 
made  his  diplomatic  engagements 


give  way  to  his  desire  to  attend  the 
duke  in  this  action,  escaped  Untouch¬ 
ed,  either  in  their  persons  or  their 
horses. 

'fhe  reader  is  not  to  suppose,  that 
I’.iis  great  captain,  upon  whose  life 
probably  the  issue  of  this  day,  and  the 
fate  of  Europe,  depended,  thus  expo¬ 
sed  so  valuable  a  pledge  from  unne¬ 
cessary  hardihood.  An  attacking  ge¬ 
neral  has  it  in  his  power  to  possess  his 
subordinates  with  the  manner  in  which 
his  scheme  is  to  be  executed ;  and  in¬ 
deed,  unless  on  very  particular  occa¬ 
sions,  in  putting  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  charging  column,  would  act  as 
unwisely  as  if  he  were  to  lead  the  for¬ 
lorn  hope  in  storming  a  breach.  But 
the  general  who  maintains  the  defen¬ 
sive,  cannot  anticipate  all  that  is  to  be 
attempted  by  his  adversary.  He  must 
be  personally  present  upon  the  point 
attacked,  that  he  may  give  the  direc¬ 
tions  which  the  danger  of  the  moment 
requires.  This  exposure  of  his  inva¬ 
luable  person  was,  therefore,  the  du¬ 
ty  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  ne¬ 
ver  was  duty  better  fulfilled.  He  was 
not  only  commander  in  chief,  but  ge¬ 
neral  of  brigade,  colonel  of  a  regi¬ 
ment  ;  ready  not  only  to  command  the 
general  manoeuvres,  but  to  direct  the 
particular  mode  in  which  they  were  to 
be  executed; — above  all,  to  inspire  the 
troops  with  prudence  by  his  precept, 
and  valour  by  his  example.  He 
brought  up  to  the  charge,  in  person, 
regiments  who  were  giving  ground, 
or  confirmed  by  his  presence  those 
who  stood  fast,  and  repeatedly  retired 
into  the  centre  of  the  squares,  when 
about  to  be  charged  by  the  caval¬ 
ry.  “  If  history,”  as  Mr  Whitbread 
truly  said,  “  had  recorded  such  a  trait 
as  having  occurred  ten  centuries  ago, 
with  what  emotions  would  it  be  read ! 
To  see  a  commander  of  such  eminence 
throw  himself  repeatedly  into  the  regi^ 
mental  square  which  was  nearest  him, 
till  the  rage  and  torrent  of  the  attack 
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was  past,  proved  his  trust  was  reposed 
in  no  one  individual  corps,  but  in  the 
whole  British  army.  In  that  mutual 
confidence  lay  the  power  and  strength 
of  the  troops  and  their  general.  I'he 
Duke  of  Wellington  knew  that  he  was 
safe  when  he  thus  trusted  himself  to 
the  fidelity  and  valour  of  his  men ;  and 
they  knew  and  felt  that  the  sacred 
charge  thus  entrusted  to  him  could 
never  be  wrested  from  their  hands.” 
Thus  he  ventured  and  toiled  amidst 
the  foremost  ranks,  and,  in  short,  lite¬ 
rally  wrought  in  the  fire,  as  if  it  had 
been  his  native  element;  and  not  only 
the  importance  and  the  severity  of 
the  conflict,  but  his  own  personal 
conduct,  on  the  eighteenth  of  June, 
threw  all  his  former  achievements  into 
shade  by  their  splendour. 

With  every  effort  that  could  be 
made,  the  British  troops  had  suffered 
extremely,  both  from  loss  and  fatigue. 
Several  corps  had  no  longer  men  left 
sufficient  to  form  square,  and  were 
obliged  to  receive  the  cavalry  in  line, 
in  order  to  present  a  sufficient  front, 
and  cover  the  necessary  quantity  of 
ground.  At  one  moment,  the  battle 
seemed  even  to  determine  against  the 
British.  One 'of  those  overwhelming 
charges,  which  we  have  described, 
made  by  the  whole  cavalry  of  Napo¬ 
leon's  guard,  drove  in  not  only  the  Bri¬ 
tish  sharp-shooters,  who,  acting  as  skir¬ 
mishers,  covered  the  line  of  squares, 
but  forced  from  their  guns  the  artil¬ 
lerymen  by  whom  they  had  been  so 
well  served,  who  were  compelled  to 
take  refuge  in  the  hollow  squares  near¬ 
est  to  them.  About  thirty  field-pie¬ 
ces  remained  in  the  momentary  pos¬ 
session  of  the  enemy,  but  they  had  not 
the  means  or  the  time  to  secure  them. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  charged  the 
cavalry  in  person  with  three  battalions 
of  English  and  three  of  Brunswickers, 
and  compelled  them  to  abandon  the  ar¬ 
tillery. 

It  was  probably  the  havoc  whidi  had 


been  made  in  the  British  ranks,  which 
induced  Napoleon,  about  seven  in  the 
evening,  to  make  one  last  and  despe¬ 
rate  push  for  victory,  by  bringing  up 
the  infantry  of  his  celebrated  guards, 
in  order,  by  a  sustained  and  furious 
charge,  to  break  through  the  centre 
of  the  British  at  Mont  St  Jean.  For 
this  purpose,  he  himself  moved  his 
station  to  a  spot  in  the  causeway,  half¬ 
way  down  the  height  from  La  Belle 
Alliance,  and  gave  his  animating  ex¬ 
hortations  to  each  corps  as  it  passed. 
He  pointed  to  the  ridge  which  they 
were  to  assault,  and  reminded  them 
it  was  the  road  to  Brussels ;  of  which 
city  his  troops  had  been  promised  the 
free  pillage.  He  assured  them,  the 
heights  were  now  only  defended  by  the 
British  artillery,  which  might  be  car¬ 
ried  by  a  coup-de-main — weir  infan¬ 
try  and  cavalry,  he  said,  had  been  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  previous  attacks  of  the 
French.  His  exhortations  were  re¬ 
ceived  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm, 
and  answered  ^th  shouts  of  “  En 
avant  /  en  avant !  Vive  PEmpereur  /” 
The  advanced  guard  of  this  last  and 
most  formidable  assault, was  composed 
of  four  regiments  of  what  was  called 
the  Middle  Guard,  and  it  was  sustain¬ 
ed  by  four  regiments  of  the  Old  Guaid, 
all  veteran  grenadiers,  the  flower  of 
the  French  army.  The  Middle  GKiard 
was  formed  for  attack  in  two  columns, 
with  an  interval  betwixt  them.  The 
Old  Guard  were  formed  into  squares, 
to  support  them  in  case  of  success,  or 
serve  them  for  a  rallying  point,  if  re¬ 
pulsed;  and  the  attack!^  columns 
were  flanked  by  cavalry  and  tirail¬ 
leurs  to  protect  their  advance.  Ney, 
who  fought  that  day  like  one  who  felt 
he  had  no  reputation  left  excepting 
for  courage,  led  this  desperate  atuckin 
person.  Undismayed  by  the  horrible 
carnage  made  among  their  ranks  by  the 
British  artillery,  the  French  struggled 
on  with  loud  shouts,  and  the  clang  of 
all  their  instruments  of  warlike  mvuic. 
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over  ^ound  encumbered  with  heaps 
of  shun,  and  slippery  with  blood.  The 
Brunswick  sharp-shooters,  who  were 
acting  as  skirmishers,  gave  way  before 
these  heavy  columns.  But  in  the  con¬ 
fusion  attending  their  progress,  and  the 
loss  which  they  sustained,  the  columns 
lost  their  interval,  and  became  con¬ 
founded  in  one  mass  when  they  ap¬ 
proached  the  ridge  of  the  hill.  Here 
they  were  received  by  Lord  Welling¬ 
ton  in  person,  who  called  to  the  Bri¬ 
tish  infantry  of  the  household,  then 
stretched  on  the  ground  to  avoid  the 
artillery,  Up,  Guards,  and  at  them 
The  effect  was  instantaneous — not  a 
Frenchnoan  of  the  Imperial  Guard  a- 
waited  to  cross  his  bayonet  with  that 
of  Britain.  They  fled  in  complete  dis¬ 
order  and  utter  route.  General  Friant 
was  killed,  and  Ney,  struck  from  his 
horse,  still,  with  sword  in  hand,  en¬ 
deavoured  in  vain  to  restore  die  day — 
it  was  altogether  irremediable.  A  re¬ 
giment  of  tirailleurs  attempted  to  co¬ 
ver  the  retreat  of  the  Imperial  Guards. 
They  were  instantly  chained,  and  fled 
before  the  very  cheers  of  ^e  advancing 
British.  TlieOld  Guard  preserved  their 
squares,  in  order  to  cover  the  retreat. 
Tney  were  charged  by  the  British  ca¬ 
valry,  forced,  and  entirely  cut  to  pie¬ 
ces.  A  report  was  circulated  in  Pa¬ 
ris,  that  they  had  been  previously  sum¬ 
moned  to  surrender,  but  that  General 
Cambrone  answered  in  their  name, 
**  The  Guards  can  die,  but  never  lay 
down  their  arms.**  We  believe  that  no 
British  officer  corroborates  either  the 
summons  or  the  reply:  and  Cambrone, 
in  whose  mouth  it  was  put  by  the  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  Monitenr,  and  the  orators 
of  the  Chambers,  was  found  himself  to 
have  taken  quarter,  and  become  pri¬ 
soner  to  the  British. 

The  plan  of  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton  had  hitherto  been,  to  suffer  no 
prospect  of  partial  advantage  to  with- 
^aw  him  from  his  position ;  and  ex¬ 
cepting  that,  from  the  various  repulses 


of  the  enemy,  the  right  wing  had  im* 
perceptibly  gained  ground,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  being  thrown  back  from  the 
centre,  as  in  the  beginning  of  the  day, 
had  now  come  to  occupy  some  heights 
nearer  to  Hougoumont,  and  so  forro^ 
the  segment  of  a  concave  instead  of  a 
convex  circle  in  relation  to  the  rest 
of  the  line,  the  British  order  of  battle 
continued  exactly  on  the  ground  it 
first  occupied.  But  now,  when  the 
thickening  cannonade  upon  the  French 
right,  and  the  appearance  of  squa¬ 
drons  and  battalions  deploying  from 
the  woods,  announced  the  appearance 
of  the  Prussians  in  full  force,  and  when 
the  ruinous  disorder  of  the  French  re¬ 
treat  declared  them  past  the  power 
of  rallying,  the  British  general  deter¬ 
mined  to  become  the  assailant  in  his 
turn.  •  The  whole  British  army  was  or¬ 
dered  toadvance  tothe  charge,  the  cen¬ 
tre  corps  being  formed  in  line,  and  the 
battalions  on  the  flanks  in  squares  for 
their  security ;  the  Duke  himself,  with 
his  hat  in  his  hand,  leading  the  whole. 
At  the  moment  the  word  was  given  to 
move  forward,  the  sun  broke  through 
the  clouds  with  which  he  had  been  co¬ 
vered  through  the  day,  imd  darted  a 
ray  of  glory  on  the  advancing  troops. 
Their  omet  was  irresistible ;  and  in¬ 
deed  the  enemy,  exhausted  by  their 
own  repeated  and  unsuccessful  attacks, 
scarce  even  attempted  resistance,  when 
pressed  in  their  turn.  The  first  line 
was  soon  thrown  back  upon,  and  ming¬ 
led  with  the  second,  in  inextricable 
confusion.  All  attempts  at  order  and 
regularity  were  abandoned.  Pressed 
by  the  English  in  front,  and  by  the 
Prussians  on  the  right  flank  and  in  the 
rear,  the  French  corps  of  every  varied 
description  were  blended  and  ming¬ 
led  in  one  confused  tide  of  flight,  which 
no  one  attempted  either  to  guide  or 
to  restrain.  He,  the  original  source 
of  the  war,  by  whom  the  battle  had 
hitherto  been  directed,  had  already  left 
the  field. 
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Buonaparte  had  remained  on  the 
station  on  the  causeway,  which  he  as> 
sumed  to  witness  the  behaviour  of  his 
guards  at  their  last  attack,  in  spite  of 
the  entreaties  of  his  attendants,  who 
pointed  out  to  him  that  the  troops  of 
Count  Lobau  were  giving  way  before 
the  increasing  nutnbers  of  the  Prus* 
sians.  He  persisted  to  the  last  in  af* 
firming,  that  Grouchy  must  be  so  close 
in  the  rear  of  these  assailants,  as  to  pre> 
venttheir  attackfrom  beingformidi^le; 
and  he  remained  with  his  eyes  bent  on 
the  attack  on  the  British  centre,  like 
those  of  a  gamester  on  the  last  cast, 
which  is  to  decide  his  redemption  or 
ruin.  When  he  beheld  the  two  attack¬ 
ing  columns  become  embarrassed,  lose 
their  interval,  recoil,  and  fiy,  he  ex¬ 
claimed  hastily,  *'  They  are  mixed  to¬ 
gether!”  Till  that  moment,  his  demea¬ 
nour  had  been  perfectly  composed, 
neither  seeking  nor  shunning  danger, 
and  his  language,  bold,  confident,  and 
even  cheeiful.  But  on  perceiving  the 
miscarriage  of  this  last  effort,  he  turn¬ 
ed  pale  as  a  corpse,  and  said  to  his  at¬ 
tendants,  ”  All  is  lost — let  us  save 
ourselves.”  This  was  not  achieved 
without  difficulty:  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  causeway,  and,  attended  by 
five  or  six  officers,  and  a  peasant  for 
their  guide,  he  traversed  the  field  of 
battle  to  the  left,  unmoved  in  appear¬ 
ance  either  by  the  dying  victims  of 
his  ambition,  who  cursed  him  with 
their  eyer,*’  or  by  the  exclamations  of 
those  who  seemed  to  forget  their  own 
sufferings  in  bis  dishonour.  Making 
his  way  with  considerable  difficulty 
through  the  wrecks  of  his  fine  army, 
which,  like  those  of  a  gallant  arma- 
,  da,  encumbered  the  way  for  many 
a  league,  he  gained  Charleroi,  and 
next  day  Philippeville.  From  Philippe- 
ville,  he  at  length  gave  directions  to 
rally  his  broken  army  at  Avesnes,  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  Netherlands — or¬ 
ders  of  which,  as  we  will  afterwards 
shew,  circumstances  rendered  the  exe- 
(lution  impossible. 


It  is  now  proper  to  mention  what 
had  been  the  motions  of  the  Prusaiana 
duri ng  this  important  day.  The  Prince 
Marshal  Blucner,  aware  of  Grouchy’a 
purpose  in  watching  him  with  an  army 
of  observation,  had  on  the  seventeenth 
stationed  General  Thielman  with  one 
division  of  his  army,  to  hold  out  the 
smalltown  of  Wavres against  them, and 
thus  to  mask  his  own  lateral  movement 
to  the  left  through  Ohain  and  the  defiles 
of  Stunt  Lambert,  in  order  to  support 
Bulow  in  his  attack  on  the  French  right 
wing.  Grouchy  and  Vandamme,  in 
compliance  with  the  orders  of  Napo¬ 
leon,  commenced  a  vigorous  attack 
upon  Wavres  as  early  as  the  evening 
of  the  17th,  and  carried  that  portion 
of  the  town  which  is  on  the  right 
side  of  the  river  Dyle.  But  such  was 
the  obstinate  resistance  of  Thielnum, 
that  the  passage  of  the  river  was  ef¬ 
fectually  defended  for  several  hour^ 
until  Grouchy,  with  a  body  of  caval¬ 
ry,  crossed  at  Limalle  towards  night¬ 
fall.  This  enabled  him  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  to  operate  successfully  against  the 
Prussian  position  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Dyle,  the  Prussians  gradually  fall* 
ing  back  from  Wavres  and  Bielge, 
after  such  resistance  as  was  necessary 
to  keep  up  Qrouchy’s  error  concern¬ 
ing  their  numbers  and  force.  Here, 
therefore,  the  French  stood  victorions 
on  a  point,  within  six  leagues  of  Brus¬ 
sels,  which  they  looked  upon  as  the  re¬ 
ward  of  their  undoubted  victory.  But 
at  night  Grouchy  received  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  total  and  irretrievable 
defeat  of  the  emperor,  and  now  dis¬ 
covered  for  the  first  time  that  he  had 
been  engaged  with  but  one  division  of 
BluchePs  army,  while  the  Prince  Mar¬ 
shal  himself,  with  the  other  three  di¬ 
visions,  hastened  to  the  field  where 
the  principal  affair  was  to  be  decided. 
Leaving  Grouchy  to  commence  bis 
perilous  retreat,  which  the  fate  of  his 
emperor  rendered  indispensable,  we 
return  to  the  scene  of  action  at  Wa¬ 
terloo. 
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An  intellicent  peasant,  who  guided 
the  march  of  Blucher,  conducted  it  so 
that  his  army  might  debouche  from  the 
woods  nearthevillageof  Frischermont, 
rather  in  the  rear  than  on  the  flank  of 
the  French  army,  well  judging  that  the 
appearance  of  the  Prussians  in  that 
quarter  would  be  decisive.  This  man 
had  been  dragged  from  his  profession, 
and  had  served  as  a  conscript;  and,  by 
a  sort  of  retaliative  justice,  Buona- 

{>arte  sufiered  from  the  degree  of  mi> 
itary  skill  which  he  had  acquired  du< 
ring  his  compulsory  service.  The 
event  cannot  be  better  told  than  in 
the  words  of  the  Prince  Marshal’s  dis¬ 
patch.  When  the  heads  of  the  Prus¬ 
sian  columns  arrived  on  the  place  of 
action,  **  it  was  half  an  hour  past  seven, 
and  the  issue  of  the  battle  was  still 
uncertain.  The  whole  of  the  fourth 
corps,  and  a  part  of  the  second  under 
General  Pvicfi,  had  successively  come 
up.  The  French  troops  fought  with 
desperate  fury; — however,  some  un¬ 
certainty  was  perceived  in  their  move¬ 
ments,  and  it  was  observed  that  some 
pieces  of  cannon  were  retreating.  At 
this  moment  the  first  columns  of  the 
corps  of  General  Ziethen  arrived  on 
the  points  of  attack,  near  the  village 
of  Smouhen,  on  the  enemy's  right 
flank,  and  instantly  charged.  This 
moment  decided  the  defeat  of  the 
enemy.  His  right  wing  was  broken 
in  three  places;  he  abandoned  his 
positions.  Our  troops  rushed  forward 
at  the  pas  de  charge^  and  attacked 
him  on  all  sides,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  whole  English  line  advanced. 

Circumstances  were  extremely  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  attack  formed  by  the 
Prussian  army:  The  ground  rose  in 
an  amphitheatre,  so  that  our  aitillery 
could  freely  open  its  Are  from  the 
summit  of  a  great  many  heights  which 
rose  gradually  above  each  other,  and 
in  the  intervals  of  which  the  troops 
descended  into  the  plain,  formed  into 
brigades,  and  in  the  greatest  order, 
10 


while  fresh  corps  continually  unfolded 
themselves,  issuing  from  the  forest  on 
the  height  behind  us.  The  enemy, 
however,  still  preserved  means  to  re. 
treat,  till  the  village  of  Planchenoit, 
which  he  had  on  his  rear,  and  which 
was  defended  by  the  guard,  was,  after 
several  bloody  attacks,  carried  by 
storm.  From  that  time  the  retreat 
became  a  rout,  which  soon  spread 
through  the  whole  French  array, 
which,  in  its  dreadful  confusion,  hur¬ 
rying  away  every  thing  that  attempt¬ 
ed  to  stop  it,  soon  assumed  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  flight  of  an  army  of 
barbarians.*' 

Pursuing  their  career  of  success, 
the  Prussians  soon  encountered  and 
crossed  the  advance  of  the  English 
army.  The  allies  greeted  each  other 
in  that  proud  moment  with  the  most 
friendly  congratulations.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  gave  their  confederates  three 
cheers,  and  the  Prussians  caused  their 
military  music  to  strike  up  the  anthem 
of  God  save  the  King.  By  a  singular 
coincidence,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  the  Prince  Marshal  met  and  ex¬ 
changed  their  congratulations  near 
the  cabaret  called  La  Belle  Alliance, 
a  name  which  seemed  to  have  been 
given  in  presage  of  the  event.  As 
the  British  and  Prussians  were  now 
on  the  same  line  of  march,  and  the 
cavalry  of  the  former  totally  exhaust¬ 
ed  by  the  toils  of  the  day,  the  duke 
readily  relinquished  to  Blucher  the 
charge  of  the  pursuit,  who  swore  he 
would  not  allow  the  fugitives  a  mo¬ 
ment's  respite,  and  failed  not  to  keep 
his  oath.  **  The  held  marshal,"  says 
his  official  dispatch,  assembled  all 
the  superior  officers,  and  gave  orders 
to  send  the  last  horse  and  the  last  man 
in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  The  van  of 
the  army  accelerated  its  march.  The 
French  being  pursued  without  inter¬ 
mission,  was  absolutely  disorganised. 
The  causeway  presented  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  immense  shipwreck:  It 
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was  covered  with  an  innumerable 
quantity  of  cannon,  caissons,  carriages, 
baggage,  arms,  and  wrecks  of  every 
kind.  Those  of  the  enemy  who  had 
attempted  to  repose  for  a  time,  and 
had  not  expected  to  be  so  quickly 
pursued,  were  driven  from  more  than 
nine  bivouacs.  In  some  villages  they 
attempted  to  maintain  themselves,  but 
as  soon  as  they  heard  the  beating  of 
our  drums  or  the  sound  of  the  trum¬ 
pet,  they  either  fled  or  threw  them¬ 
selves  into  the  houses,  where  they 
were  cut  down  or  made  prisoners.  It 
was  moonlight,  which  greatly  favoured 
the  pursuit,  for  the  whole  march  was 
but  a  continued  chase,  either  in  the 
corn  fields  or  the  houses. 

**  At  Genappe  the  enemy  had  en¬ 
trenched  himself  with  cannon  and 
overturned  carriages.  At  our  ap¬ 
proach  we  suddenly  heard  in  the  town 
a  great  noise  and  a  motion  of  car¬ 
riages.  At  the  entrance  we  were  ex¬ 
posed  to  a  brisk  fire  of  musketry.  We 
replied  by  some  cannon-sbot,  followed 
by  an  hurrah^  and  an  instant  after  the 
town  was  our’s."  It  will  be  remember¬ 
ed  that  this  town  of  Genappe,  with  its 
narrow  street  and  the  bridge  over  the 
Dyle,  now  encumbered  with  cannon 
and  baggage,  forms  a  defile  of  slow 
and  difficult  passage,  even  to  troops 
conducted  with  every  degree  of  or¬ 
der.  To  the  unfortunate  fugitives  it 
proved  an  inextricable  snare,  and  all 
who  did  not  escape  at  the  first  alarm 
of  the  Prussians*  entrance,  were  cut 
to  pieces  without  mercy.  In  the  small 
inn  and  its  offices,  about  forty  grena¬ 
diers  were  put  to  death.  Ine  spirit 
with  which  they  had  advanced  to  bat¬ 
tle,  and  maintained  the  conflict  while 
they  were  assailants,  was  so  complete¬ 
ly  cowed  by  their  present  condition, 
that  most  of  them  attempted  no  re¬ 
sistance,  but  turning  their  faces  to  the 
wall  as  if  af  raid  to  look  on  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  death,  were  slaughtered  like 
sliccp  with  the  lance  and  sabre.  Ge¬ 


neral  Duhesme,  surrounded  by  some 
of  the  Black  Brunswickers,  whose 
fury  for  their  duke’s  death  was  that 
night  sated  with  revenge,  begged 
for  his  life.  **  No,”  answered  the 
hussar,  to  whom  he  petitioned,  ”  the 
duke  died  yesterday,**  and  instantly 
cut  down  the  suppliant.  When  quar¬ 
ter  was  refused  to  officers  of  dis¬ 
tinction,  who  might  have  possessed 
the  means  of  recompensing  the  favour 
shewn  to  them,  it  may  be  readily  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  common  soldiers  ex¬ 
perienced  no  mercy.  Indeed  the  very 
fact  of  speaking  French  was  sufficient 
to  induce  the  Prussians,  in  the  first 
fury  of  the  pursuit,  to  put  to  death 
those  who  used  the  obnoxious  lan¬ 
guage  ;  and  proceeding  upon  this  ge¬ 
neral  rule,  some  innocent  individuals 
lost  their  lives  by  mistake.  In  fact, 
the  minds  of  the  Prussian  soldiers 
were  on  fire  with  their  former  wrongs 
and  their  late  defeat,  and  it  must  be 
owned  that  th^  avenged  both  to  the 
uttermost.  At  Genappe,  Buonaparte’s 
carriage,  his  cabinet,  and  his  baggage, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 
Joined  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces 
of  cannon  which  the  English  had  ta¬ 
ken,  an  equal  number  was  captured 
by  the  Prussians  during  the  pursuit, 
with  the  whole  materiel  and  baggage 
of  the  army. 

It  required  all  the  glory,  nay  all 
the  solid  advantage  of  this  immortal 
day,  to  repair  the  bloody  price  at 
which  victory  had  been  purchased. 
Near  one  hundred  officers  were  slain, 
and  more  than  five  hundred  wounded, 
many  of  whom  afterwards  died.  Ge¬ 
nerals  Cooke,  Adams,  almost  every  bri¬ 
gade  officer  of  reputation,  were  wound¬ 
ed,  and  many  of  them  severely.  The 
very  last  fire  of  the  enemy  bad  been 
fatal  to  many  officers  of  distinction  : 
Lord  Uxbridge  then  received  the 
wound  for  which  he  was  obliged  to 
suffer  amputation ;  Sir  Thomas  Brad¬ 
ford  that  of  which  he  afterwards 
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died.  Sir  Francis  D’OIey  and  Co¬ 
lonel  Fitzgerald  were  both  slain  at 
the  same  period  of  the  action.  The 
killed -and  wounded  amounted  to  at 
least  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  if 
the  Prussian  loss  is  included,  must 
have  considerably  exceeded  twenty 
thousand.  The  utmost  humanity  and 
kindness  were  shewn  to  the  wound¬ 
ed  by  the  citizens  of  Brussels,  who, 
during  the  whole  of  this  dreadful 
battle,  had  been  agonized  by  sinis¬ 
ter  reports  of  its  being  about  to  ter¬ 
minate  in  favour  of  the  French.  Some 
adherents  Napoleon  doubtless  possess¬ 
ed  within  the  walls  of  Brussels,  but 
the  hearts  of  the  Belgians  were  gene¬ 
rally  averse  to  a  renewal  of  his  domi¬ 
nion.  The  battle  of  Waterloo  made 
a  deep  impression  on  their  feelings  in 
favour  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  their 
future  sovereign,  who  so  gallantly  sup¬ 
ported  the  honour  of  the  Netherlands. 
His  bravery,  and  the  wound  which  he 
received  by  a  ball  through  his  shoul¬ 
der,  while  fighting  at  the  head  of  the 
national  troopii,  seryed  to  endear  him 
to  bis  new  subject*^. 

It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  loss 
of  the  French  army.  Since  the  gene¬ 
rals  of  that  nation,  and  particularly 
Buonaparte,  have  acted  upon  the  sys¬ 
tem  oi  making  war  (as  one  of  them¬ 
selves  expres^  it)  without  looking 
behind  them,  or  calculating  upon  the 
ossibdity  of  a  reverse,  no  instance  had 
itberto  occurred  in  which  defeat  was 
so  tutolly  and  irredeemably  disastrous. 
It  is  supposed  that  they  left  at  least 
twenty  thousand  men  on  the  field  of 
battle.  The  prisoners  did  not  exceed 
seven  thousand,  among  whom  were 
Count  Lobau  and  General  Cambrone. 
The  utter  disorder  of  the  flight, — the 
absence  of  all  courage,  and  even  pre¬ 
sence  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  fugi¬ 
tives, — the  unusual  circumstance  that 
the  t^ase  was  followed  by  a  fresli  and 


peculiarly  inveterate  enemy,  must  ac* 
count  for  vast  numbers  of  those  who 
were  missing.  But  when  it  is  consi¬ 
dered,  that  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men,  a  third  part  of  the 
number  was  never  collected  after  this 
campaign  of  four  days,  it  must  be  al¬ 
lowed,  that,  after  all  deductions  of 
those  slain  in  the  actions  of  the  15th, 
16th,  and  18th,  the  swords  of  the 
Prussians  could  not  have  had  edge,  if 
their  revenge  had  found  appetite,  to 
devour  the  remainder.  The  truth  is, 
that  many  thousands  disbanded  after 
they  reached  France,  threw  away  or 
sold  their  arms  and  uniforms,  and  ne¬ 
ver  rejoined  their  standards.  Stran¬ 
gers  find  in  almost  every  situation, 
but  especially  as  menials,  men  who 
have  seen  this  bloody  field,  and  who 
usually  conclude  their  account  of  it 
with  their  resolution  never  again  to 
embrace  the  trade  of  arms. 

Wonderful  as  these  consequences 
of  a  single  engagement  proved  at  the 
time,  the  subsequent  results,  which 
followed  from  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
were  yet  more  astonishing.  But  be¬ 
fore  proceeding  to  detail  them,  it  is 
proper  to  mention  the  sensation  pro¬ 
duced  in  Britain  by  the  news  of  this 
important  victory,  which  seemed  the 
very  key-stone  as  it  were  which  com¬ 
pleted  her  triumphal  arch.  Even 
those  who  had  most  deprecated  the 
hazard  of  war,  were  dehghted  as  well 
as  surprised  at  its  unexpected  and 
glorious  termination,  and  triumphed 
in  the  event  which  had  falsified  their 
own  prognostications.  It  seemed  to 
all  as  if  the  black  storm,  which  had 
so  suddenly  obscured  the  political  ho¬ 
rizon,  had  condensed  and  discharged 
itself  in  one  loud  and  horrific  peal  of 
thunder,  and  that  the  clouds  bad  then 
dispersed  on  the  instant,  and  the  sky 
been  restored  to  twice  its  usual  sere¬ 
nity  and  brilliancy. 


Ghap.  14.]] 
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CHAP.  XV. 

I 

The  Amiy.—~Grant  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.— Motion  respecting  Corporal 
Punishments  in  the  Army. — Thanks  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  atM  the  Army 
Jot  the  Victory  of  Waterloo. — National  Monument  in  Honour  of  that  Vic~ 
tory  —  Monuments  to  Generali  Ponsonby  and  Picton— Honours  and  Privi^ 
leges  conferred  on  the  Troops. —  Waterloo  Subscription.— Vote  of  Thanks  to 
the  Duke  of  York. 


The  first  care  of  the  British  parlia- 
nieni,  on  the  arrival  of  the  tidings  of 
the  victory  of  Waterloo,  was  to  testify 
the  gratitude  of  the  nation  to  the  au* 
thora  of  that  glorious  atchievement. 
On  the  2Sd  of  June,  only  five  days 
afler  the  battle,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
moved  that  a  sum,  not  exceeding  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  should  be 
granted,  for  the  better  enabling  the 
trustees  appointed  in  the  former  ses* 
sioD  to  caiTv  into  effect  the  purposes 
for  which  they  had  been  appointed, 
by  purchasing  a  suitable  residence  and 
estate  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
his  heirs.  The  Chancellor  was  inters 
rupted  by  repeated  cheers,  while  he 
dwelt  upon  those  incidents  of  the  baV 
tie  which  illustrated  the  character  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  **  It  might 
appear  surprising  to  the  House,  that 
as  the  forces  of  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton  and  Prince  Blucher  were  together 
superior  to  the  French  in  numl^r  be. 
fore  the  battle,  that  they  should  havje 
been  inferior  when  the  attack  was 
made.  This  arose  from  the  great  ex* 
tent  of  the  allied  line,  which  enabled 
the  French  to  make  a  push  at  a  par¬ 
ticular  point  in  superior  force,  and 
from  the  very  considerable  distance 
which  some  corps  of  the  allies  had  to 
march  before  they  could  reach  the 
Rcene  of  action.  He  understood  that 
the  illustrious  commander  who  guided 


the  course  of  that  momentous  strug¬ 
gle,  transcended,  in  his  own  person^ 
exertions,  even  the  great  deeds  of  his 
former  campaigns.  He  had  himself 
received  a  letter  from  an  officer  of 
high  rank,  who  was  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  one  well  qualified  to  form 
a  correct  judgment,  who  stated,  that 
the  personal  exertions  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  were  incredible,  and 
threw  all  bis  preceding  achievements 
completely  into  the  sh^e.  But  these 
exertions  had  secured  the  success  of 
the  day,  of  which  every  one  but  the 
great  commander  himself  had  at  one 
time  despaired.  At  one  period  of  the 
battle,  he  took  possession  of  a  high 
ridge,  from  which  he  declared  he 
would  never  move;  nor  did  he  move 
but  in  triumph.  At  another,  when 
his  position  was  strongly  attacked,  he 
threw  himself  into  the  centre  a 
square  of  infantry,  which  was  furious¬ 
ly  charged  by  the  enemy’s  cavalry,  / 
but  which,  fortunately  for  bis  coun¬ 
try  and  the  world,  resisted  the  shock 
with  dauntless  intrepidity.  *  1  men¬ 
tion  these  things,*  said  the  officer, 

*  because  they  are  precisely  those  of 
which  you  wiU  notfind  a  word  in  bis  owp 
dispatches.  Every  person  around  him 
was  either  killed  or  wounded.*  There 
was  another  cbaractoristic  trait  of  that 
illustrious  commander,  which  be  could 
not  abstain  from  communicating  to 
the  House*  He  had  received  a  letter 
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from  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  dated 
from  Binch,  a  town  in  advance  of  the 
place  where  the  battle  was  fought; 
and  in  a  postscript  he  says — *  I  forgot 
to  mention,  in  my  public  dispatch,  that 
5000  prisoners  have  been  already 
brought  in,  and  others  are  continually 
arriving/”  This  motion  was  most  cor¬ 
dially  agreed  to.  Mr  Whitbread,  on 
this  occasion,  delivered  his  sentiments 
for  nearly  the  last  time  (his  lament' 
ed  death  happening  very  soon  af* 
terwards)  ;  and  his  speech  is  well 
worthy  of  commemoration,  as  indica- 
tive  of  that  manly  and  candid  spirit 
which  has  called  forth  the  admiration 
even  of  his  greatest  political  enemies. 
He  said,  that  *'  he  had  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  opposing  the  grant,  as  it 
was  the  only  means  now  left  for  the 
nation  to  testify  its  gratitude,  beyond 
that  vote  of  thanks  which  they  had 
just  passed.  It  remained  for  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  to  do  that,  which  he 
alone  could  do,  to  add  to  his  own 
great  military  fame ;  and  he  had  in¬ 
deed  done  more  than  was  ever  done, 
he  believed,  by  any  single  comman¬ 
der.  It  was  undoubtedly  gratifying 
to  the  House,  and  it  must  be  gratify¬ 
ing  to  the  country,  to  hear  those  indi¬ 
vidual  traits  of  heroism  in  that  illustri¬ 
ous  chief,  and  especially  the  one  which 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  had 
related,  connected  as  it  was  with  his 
entire  confidence  in  the  bravery  and 
fidelity  of  his  troops.  He  should  have 
been  sorry  if  the  votes  of  that  day  had 
passed  without  his  presence,  to  ex¬ 
press  his  most  unfeigned  approbation 
of  them.  With  respect  to  the  loss 
that  had  been  sustained,  and  which 
had  plunged  so  many  illustrious  fami¬ 
lies  in  affliction,  he  could  not  advert 
to  that  loss  without  dissenting  from 
an  expression  used  by  the  noble  lord, 
and  lamenting  the  grievous  fact,  that 
they  had  fallen  in  the  prose  cution  of 
a  war  into  which  this  country  had 
been  led,  without  just  or  necessary 
cause.  He  admitted,  at  the  same 


time,  that  the  conduct  of  ministers,  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  war,  waving  for 
the  moment  all  consideration  of  its 
necessity  or  policy,  was  such  as  ex¬ 
torted  his  applause ;  and  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  every  de¬ 
partment  of  government  must  have 
exerted  itself  to  the  utmost  to  give 
that  complete  efficiency  to  all  the 
component  parts  of  the  army,  which 
enabled  the  genius  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  aided  by  such  means,  to 
accomplish  the  wonderful  victory  he 
had  achieved." 

On  the  23d  of  June  the  thanks  of 
the  House  were  unanimously  voted  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  to  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  British  army; 
to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  allied 
forces,  serving  under  the  Duke ;  and 
to  Prince  Blucher  and  the  Prussian 
army.'  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  after  sta¬ 
ting  his  dissent  from  the  opinion  that 
had  been  expressed  by  the  mover  of 
the  resolutions,  (Lord  Castlereagh), 
added,  that  “  whatever  opinions  might 
exist  on  the  justice  ana  expediency, 
or  the  injustice  and  inexpediency  of 
the  present  war,  there  could  be  but 
one  opinion  as  to  the  merit  of  the 
English  and  their  allies  in  the  late 
struggle— 'there  could  be  but  one  opi¬ 
nion  on  the  surpassing  glory  with 
which  their  efforts  had  on  this  occasion 
been  crowned.  What  he  would  wish 
to  propose  was  this,  that  the  troops 
who  had  deserved  so  well  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  should  receive  a  more  substantial 
reward  than  a  vote  of  thanks,  however 
great  the  honour  might  be  of  a  vote 
of  thanks  from  tliat  House.  He  wish¬ 
ed  to  lay  in  his  claim  for  an  ameliora¬ 
tion  of  the  present  military  system,  and 
hoped,  when  the  Mutiny  Bill  should 
be  brought  in  next  year,  gentlemen 
would  not  think  that  the  English  sol¬ 
dier,  who  had  de^rved  so  much  of 
his  country,  was  the  onlysoldier  in  tlie 
world  for  whom  the  degrading  punish¬ 
ment  of  flogging  was  necessary.”  Sir 
Francis  concluded,  by  expressing  a 
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hope  that  this  subject  would  be  at* 
teuded  to. 

Sir  Francis  Rurdett,  in  making  this 
remark,  alluded  to  the  circumstance 
that  happened  only  two  days  before, 
of  amotion  by  Mr  Bennet,  for  the 
abolition  of  corporal  punishments  in 
the  army,  being  thrown  out  without 
a  division,  which  he  seems  to  have  in¬ 
troduced  on  this  occasion,  lest  any  dis¬ 
cussion  in  Parliament  should  have  been 
permitted  to  pass  unmingled  with  to¬ 
pics  calculated  to  excite  popular  dis¬ 
content.  But,  however  misplaced  and 
mistimed  the  reference  to  this  un¬ 
pleasant  subject,  we  do  not  less  agree 
with  Sir  Francis  upon  the  abstract  con¬ 
clusion,  and  only  regret  that  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  this  shameful  punishment  had 
not  been  brought  forward  from  a 
quarter  not  liable  to  be  charged  with 
that  affectation  of  popularity,  which 
marks  the  political  conduct  of  the  mem¬ 
ber  for  Westminster,  and  some  other 
gentlemen.  Mr  Bennet  supported  this 
motion  by  an  able  and  eloquent 
speech;  in  which,  however,  the  argu¬ 
ments  on  the  general  question  were 
so  mixed  up  with  censures  on  indivi¬ 
dual  officers,  and  remarks  on  parti¬ 
cular  regiments,  that  it  is  impossible, 
in  a  work  of  this  nature,  to  extract 
any  part  of  it.  The  only  pica  on 
which  the  system  of  corporal  punish¬ 
ments  has  been  defended,  is  that  of 
necessity ;  such  punishments  being 
held  to  be  absolutely  requisite  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  strict  discipline  which  must 
be  kept  up  in  the  army.  The  sub¬ 
stance  of  all  the  arguments  advanced 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  alluded  to  was,  that  certain 
regiments,  the  discipline  of  which  bad 
formerly  been  much  relaxed,  had  been 
brought  into  a  state  of  admirable  sub¬ 
ordination  by  the  application  of  the 
lash;  and  thence  it  was  inferred,  by  a 
very  summary  processofreasoning,tbat 
such  effects  could  not  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  any  other  means.  But  we 
greatly  fear,  that  the  system  of  flog¬ 


ging  has  produced  evils  much  greater 
than  any  good  it  may  have  done  by 
putting  an  end  to  intoxication,  and 
inattention  to  drills  and  parades.  Its 
moral  effects  are  unquestionably  inju¬ 
rious,  whether  considered  with  rela¬ 
tion -to  the  object,  or  to  the  witnesses 
of  the  punishment.  It  is,  in  its  rm- 
ture,  independently  of  its  barbarity, 
to  the  last  degree  ignominious  and  de¬ 
grading.  The  man  who  suffers  it,  is, 
from  that  moment,  sunk,  never  to  rise 
again  ;  and  the  depth  of  his  degrada¬ 
tion,  and  extent  of  his  wretch^ness, 
are  generally  in  proportion  to  the  re¬ 
spectability  of  his  former  character. 
The  brave  and  high-minded  soldier, 
who,  after  having  spent  his  blood  in 
many  a  well-fought  fleld,  is  tied  up 
to  the  halberts,  in  consequence  of 
some  momentary  forgetfulness  of  his 
duty,  arising  perhaps  from  tempta¬ 
tions  which  even  in  a  higher  sphere 
it  requires  no  common  virtue  to  with¬ 
stand,  becomes,  from  that  time,  an 
altered  man.  The  continued  sense 
of  his  degradation  seizes  upon  his 
mind,  and  soon  reduces  it  'to  a  level 
with  his  situation.  The  pride  and  high 
spirit,  which  made  his  duty  a  pleasure, 
are  gone.  Repetitions  of  his  ofience 
are  followed  by  repetitions  of  his  pu¬ 
nishment;  till,  by  this  brutalizing  pro¬ 
cess,  every  principle  of  virtue  and  ho¬ 
nour  is  extinguished,  and  he  becomes 
a  debased  wretcb, — mean,  ferocious, 
and  profligate.  On  the  spectators  of 
such  scenes  the  effects  are  not  much 
more  salutary.  In  the  officers,  they 
produce  either  unutterable  aversion 
and  horror, — many  brave  men,  who 
could,  with  unshaken  nerves,  mardi 
up  to  a  battery  of  cannon,  being 
wholly  unable  to  bear  the  sight  of 
them, — or,  if  these  feelings  are  over¬ 
come  by  habit,  they  give  place  to  a 
callous  indifference  to  human  suibr- 
iag,  and  even,  in  some  instances,  to  a 
certain  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of 
.  cruelty.  As  to  the  men,  those  who 
have  witnessed  such  scenes,  describe 
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the  appearance  of  the  surrounding 
circle  as  full  of  indignation  at  tlie 
cruelty  of  the  infliction.  Every  eye 
is  burning  with  resentment,  and  every 
tongue  seenu  on  the  point  of  impre* 
eating  curses,  not  loud,  but  deep,  on 
the  authors  of  such  barbarity.  It  is 
well  known,  that  officers,  who,  by  their 
proneness  to  such  punishments,  have 
incurred  the  hatred  of  their  men, 
have  often,  when  op))ortunity  offered, 
been  sacrificed  to  their  vengeance. 
Punishments  can  never  be  salutary 
in  their  effects,  if  it  is  not  apparent 
to  the  spectators  that  they  are  justly 
inflicted,  duly  proportioned  to  the 
offence,  and  as  tree  as  possible  from 
cruelty.  But  the  punishments  in  ques* 
tion  produce  impressions  exactly  the 
reverse  of  all  these.  While  they  are 
often  inflicted  for  ofiences  of  a  venial 
kind,  they  are  barbarous  in  their  na¬ 
ture,  and  more  grievous  than  even 
death  itself,— for  which,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  they  would  willingly  be  ex¬ 
changed.  When  it  was  once  attempt¬ 
ed  to  revive,  in  the  French  army,  the 
old  punishment  of  beating  the  culprit 
with  the  flat  of  a  sabre,  a  soldier,  on  be¬ 
ing  brought  out  to  receive  this  punish¬ 
ment,  exclaimed,  **  Je  n*aime  du  sabre 
que  le  tranchant  r  A  phrase  which  be¬ 
came  proverbial  in  the  army,  and  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  abolition  of  that  pu¬ 
nishment.  Is  it,  then,  possible  to 
justify  punishments  so  shocking  in 
their  character,  and  baneful  in  their 
eflects,  on  the  ground  of  necessity  ? 
Is  there  no  gentler  way  than  this,  of 
preserving  order  and  discipline  among 
our  gallant  soldiers  i  Cor|x>ral  pu¬ 
nishments  have  been  abolished  in  the 
French  army,  the  Prussian  army,  the 
Austrian  army ;  in  short,  in  every  army 
in  Europe  but  our  own.  Is  this,  be¬ 
cause  tne  British  troops  are  more 
prone  to  disorder,  or  more  insensible 
to  the  more  liberal  incitements  to 
duty,  than  those  of  other  nations? 
But  the  experiment  has  been  tried, 
even  in  the  British  army.  Differ¬ 


ent  commanding  officers  have  re¬ 
nounced  the  punishment  of  the  lash,, 
and  have  substituted  other  modes 
of  enforcing  discipline,  more  con¬ 
genial  to  the  high  spirit  of  a  Bri¬ 
tish  soldier;  and  the  result  is,  in  our 
apprehension,  decisive  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  as  the  regiments,  so  governed, 
have  been  found  to  be  among  the  best 
in  the  service.  The  case  appears  per¬ 
fectly  analogous  to  that  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  youth,  in  which  the  lasb 
was,  till  very  lately,  held  to  be  a  very 
necessary  agent.  In  the  literal  and 
conscientious  application  of  the  say¬ 
ing  of  Solomon,  that  **  he  who  spa- 
reth  the  rod  hateth  the  child,”  many 
a  youth  of  spirit  and  talents  has  had 
bis  spirit  broken,  and  his  talents  ren¬ 
dered  useless,  for  life.  It  has  now 
been  found,  however,  that  the  proverb 
of  Solomon  is  susceptible  of  a  more 
liberal  interpretation,  and  the  total 
disappearance  of  the  rods  of  our  pe¬ 
dagogues,  which  were  nearly  as  terri¬ 
ble  as  those  that  of  yore  frightened 
the  Egyptians  in  the  shape  of  serpents, 
—is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of 
our  time.  We  may  add,  that  the 
scourge  is  no  longer  an  instrument  of 
punishment  in  our  judicial  sentences. 
An  improvement  of  manners  and  leel- 
ing,  without  any  special  legal  enact¬ 
ment,  has  occasioned  its  falling  into 
very  general  disuse,  though  once  the 
comiron  punishment  for  petty  of¬ 
fences.  It  is  fervently  to  1^  hoped, 
that  the  cat-o-nine- tails,  both  naval 
and  military,  will  soon  disappear  in 
like  manner;  and  we  have  no  appre¬ 
hension  that  means  will  nut  still  be 
found  to  preserve  the  good  order  and 
discipline  of  our  soldiers.  ' 

On  the  29th  of  June,  it  was  moved, 
and  unanimously  agreed  to,  that  an 
address  should  be  presented  to  the 
Prince  Regent,  that  he  might  give 
directions  that  a  grt^ai  national  monu¬ 
ment  should  be  erected  in  honour  of 
the  victory  of  Waterloo,  and  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  fame  of  those  who  fell 
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on  the  16th  and  18th  June^  particu* 
larly  Sir  Thomas  Picton  and  Sir  W. 
Ponsonby.  It  was,  besides,  suggested 
and  agreM  to,  that  monuments  should 
be  erected  to  each  of  those  officers  in 
St  Paul's  Church.  It  is  melancholy 
to  reflect,  that,  in  the  case  of  the  gal* 
lant  Picton,  these  honours  came  too 
late  to  cure  the  anguish  of  a  wounded 
spirit.  It  was  stated  in  the  House, 
that  nearly  the  last  words  which  he 
uttered  b^ore  he  left  this  country, 
were  to  express  a  hope,  that  if  he 
should  fall,  which  he  seemed  to  anti* 
cipate,  he  might  not  be  forgotten,  but 
receive  the  same  distinction  as  had 
been  conferred  upon  other  c  •'leers. 
When  it  is  recollected  how  marked 
was  the  neglect  of  the  former  services 
of  this  gallant  officer,  when  honours 
and  rewards  were  showered  down  on 
all  the  others  who  shared  in  those 
services,  it  may  easily  be  imagined, 
how  bitter  were  the  feelings  which 
wrung  from  him  such  an  expression. 
From  the  moment  that  he  left  this 
country  till  he  joined  the  army,  he 
had  never  slept  in  a  bed.  On  the 
day  before  the  great  conflict  of  the 
18th,  he  had  received  a  wound,  from 
the  effects  of  which  his  body,  it  is  said, 
was  much  swelled,  and  even  blacken* 
ed.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  fell  at  the 
head  of  his  column,  firmly  maintain¬ 
ing  a  position,  the  loss  of  which  might 
have  been  fatal  to  our  army.  It  would 
be  painful  to  think  that  his  last  mo¬ 
ments  may  have  been  embittered  by 
the  doubt,  whether  he  had  purchased, 
even  with  his  blood,  those  marks  of 
public  gratitude,  which  are  so  dear  to 
the  mind  of  a  soldier.— In  revolving 
these  great  national  deprivations,  it 
is  impossible  to  avoid  quoting  the  ex* 
ressions  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
imself  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  con¬ 
doling  with  him  upon  the  death  of 
his  gallant  brother.  Sir  Alexander 
Cordon.  **  I  cannot  express,  in  ade¬ 
quate  terms,  the  grief  which  1  feel  in 
contemplating  the  loss  which  we  have 


sustained  in  the  death  of  so  many  va¬ 
lued  friends.  The  glory  of  such  ac¬ 
tions  is  no  consolation  to  me,  and  1 
cannot  suggest  it  as  a  consolation  to 
you ;  but  a  result  so  decisive  will,  in 
all  probability,  be  followed  by  the 
early  attainment  of  the  just  object  of 
our  wishes  and  exertions,  and  this 
may  afford  us  some  consolation  for 
our  loss.” 

A  suggestion  was  made,  but  most 
properly  rejected,  that  as  Parts  was, 
in  all  probability,  by  tliat  time  in 
the  possession  of  Wellington,  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  plunder  of  Europe,  col¬ 
lected  in  that  capital,  could  not  be 
better  employed  than  in  comm^ 
morating  the  deliverance  of  Europe. 
It  was  said,  that  a  national  monu¬ 
ment  to  our  army  ought  never  to 
be  ornamented  by  pillage  from  the 
capital  of  another  country ;  and  that 
the  conduct  of  our  illustrious  com¬ 
mander  was  a  powerful  authority 
against  such  a  proposition.  When 
he  was  reminded,  while  advancing 
into  Franfse  after  his  victory,  that,  on 
the  last  occasion  on  which  the  Eng¬ 
lish  army  entered  France,  they  be¬ 
haved  with  extreme  delicacy  towards 
that  country,  his  answer  was,  **  I 
promise  you  that,  if  it  is  in  my  power, 
they  shall  behave  with  equal  delicacy 
now;'*  a  magnanimous  declaration, 
which  did  as  much  honour  to  the 
man  as  to  the  soldier. 

Proceedings  of  precisely  the  same 
nature  took  place  in  the  .House  of 
Lords. 

Several  high  honours  and  import¬ 
ant  privileges  were  conferred  on  the 
troops  who  fought  at  Waterloo.  The 
Prince  Regent  declared  himself  colo¬ 
nel-in-chief  of  both  the  regiments  of 
Life-guards,  as  a-  mark  ^  his  full 
approbation  of  their  conduct ;  and  he 
granted  permission  to  all  the  regi¬ 
ments  of  cavalry  and  infantry  who 
had  been  engaged  in  the  battle,  to 
bear  on  their  colours  and  appoint¬ 
ments  the  word  ”  WATaatoo,”  in 
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addition  to  the  badges  or  devices  this  immense’  subscription  has  been 
which  they  formerly  bore.  The  Earl  intrusted,  appear  to  be  employing  it 
of  Uxbridge  was  created  Marquis  of  in  the  most  judicious  and  beneficial 
Anglesea ;  and  a  very  extensive  pro-  manner.  They  have  adopted,  as  far 
motion  took  place  of  the  officers  who  as  possible,  the  mode  of  granting  an- 
hftil  been  engaged.  Besides  these  nuities.  Besides  annuities  for  life  to 
honours,  several  valuable  privileges  the  widows  of  the  killed,  and  to  sol- 
were  conferred  both  on  the  officers  diers  disabled  by  the  loss  of  limbs,  an- 
and  men.  Every  subaltern  officer  nuities  are  granted  for  limited  periods, 
who  served  in  the  battle  of  Water-  not  only  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
leo,  or  in  any  of  the  actions  which  orphan-children,  but  adequate  to  af^ 
immediately  preceded  it,  was  allowed  ford  them  an  education  suited  to  their 
to  account  two  years  service  in  virtue  diiferent  situations  in  life.  In  cases 
of  that  victory,  in  reckoning  his  ser-  where  annuities  were  not  applicable, 
vices  for  increase  of  pay  given  to  donations  of  money  have  been  given 
lieutenants  of  seven  years  standing,  to  the  wounded  officers  and  soldiers. 
It  was  also  ordered,  that  every  non-  and  t(»  the  parents,  and  other  depend- 
commissioned  officer  and  private  who  ent  relatives  of  the  killed,  who  have 
served  in  these  battles  should  be  borne  left  no  children.  The  sum  invested 
upon  the  muster-rolls  of  their  corps  in  annuities  down  to  the  81st  May, 
as  “  Waterloo  men and  that  every  1817,  amounts  to  20,992/. ;  and  the 
Waterloo  man  should  be  allowed  to  donations  amount  to  162,203/.*  The 
count  two  years  in  virtue  of  that  vie-  gentlemen  employed  in  this  most  be- 
tory^  in  reckoning  his  services  for  in-  nevolent  work  are  busily  continuing 
crease  of  pay,  or  for  pension  when  their  labours ;  and  we  are  well  war- 
discharged.  ranted  in  believing,  from  what  we 

But  the  most  splendid  and  substan-  have  seen,  that  the  magnificent  fund 
tial  monument  of  national  gratitude  in  their  hands  will  produce  its  full 
to  the  deliverers  of  Europe,  was  the  measure  of  benefit.  Such  a  statement 
subscription  for  the  relief  of  the  as  this  requires  no  commentary.  Hap- 
wounded,  and  of  the  relatives  of  those  py  the  nation,  who,  in  her  time  of 
who  fell  at  Waterloo.  It  was  set  on  need,  can  rely  on  such  troops  as  those 
foot  immediately  after  the  battle,  and  who  fought  at  Waterloo !  and  happy 
was  eagerly  entered  into  by  all  classes  the  troops  whose  services  are  so  mu- 
of  the  community,  from  the  prince  to  nificently  rewarded  by  a  grateful 
the  peasant.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  !  Who  will,  after  this,  talk  of 
most  obscure  villages,  and  of  the  most  the  hard  fate  of  a  soldier,  who  falls, 
remote  districts,  contributed  sums  al-  among  thousands  like  himself,  unpitied 
most  incredible,  when  contrasted  with  and  unknown,  to  swell  the  triumph  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  contribu-  some  great  commander  ?  The  Duke 
tors ;  as  an  instance  of  which,  it  is  of  Wellington,  in  a  circle  of  princes 
worthy  of  being  recorded,  that  the  and  noUes,  is  not  greater  than  the 
poor  inhabitants  of  the  small  parish  humblest  Waterloo  man^  who,  in  the 
of  Morven,  in  the  West  Highlands,  midst  of  an  admiring  throng  of  his  old 
subscribed  the  sum  of  twenty-four  rustic  friends,  shews  his  scars,  and 
pounds.  The  sum  received  amounts  tells  how  the  field  was  won.  The 
to  above  haJJ  a  million  sterling ;  and  meanest  soldier  who  fell,  receives  in 
those  to  whom  the  management  of  the  persons  of  his  dearest  relatives, 

•  See  Report  of  the  Committee,  dated  June  18th,  1817. 
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the  most  substantial  tokens  of  his  of  serrice  before  he  can  be  promoted, 
country’s  gratitude ;  and  the  disabled  It  was  also  admitted,  that  the  excel* 
veteran,  who  is  placed,  while  he  lives,  lence  of  the  present  system  of  military 
beyond  the  reach  of  want  or  distress,  tactics  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  duke, 
will  receive  with  pride  the  bounty  of  Our  readers,  who  have  followed  us 
his  country,  as  the  reward  for  his  ex*  through  the  details  of  the  splendid 
ploits  and  sufferings  at  Waterloo.  The  achievements  of  our.  troops,  under 
sword  is  now  in  the  scabbard,  where,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  cannot  fail 
we  hope  and  trust,  it  will  long  conti*  to  be  struck  with  the  rapidity  and 
nue ;  but  when  the  day  again  shall  precision,  with  which  they  appear  to 
come,  as  come  it  must,  when  Britain  have  executed  the  most  complicated 
must  array  herself  to  resist  foreign  movements,  and  with  the  confidence 
aggression  or  injustice,  her  soldiers  with  which  these  movements  were 
will  march  to  the  field  with  redoubled  ordered,  when  there  was  hardly  an  in¬ 
energy,  when  they  remember  the  ho-  stant  to  execute  them — circumstances 
nours  and  rewards  which  were  shower-  which  prove  the  tactics  of  our  army  to 
ed  on  the  heroes  of  Waterloo.  be  of  the  highest  excellence,  llie 

On  the  4th  of  July,  Sir  John  Mar-  motion,  however,  was  objected  to,  on 
joribanks  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  grounds,  that  it  ought  not  to  have 
the  Duke  of  York,  for  his  conduct  as  been  brought  forward  till  the  close 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army.  This  of  the  services  in  which  the  army  was 
motion  produced  a  long  discussion,  engaged ;  and,  besides,  that  it  was 
arising  from  several  objections,  not  unconstitutionsd,  in  consequence  of 
one  of  which,  however,  had  the  slight-  ,the  individual  in  question  uniting  the 
est  reference  to  any  doubt  as  to  the  character  of  a  member  of  the  royal 
claims  of  the  duke  to  the  gratitude  of  family,  and  that  of  the  commander  of 
the  country  for  his  services  as  com-  the  forces. — Mr  Whitbread,  after  ex- 
mander-in-chief.  In  the  greatness  of  pressing  his  concurrence,  in  some  de- 
those  services  all  parties  agreed.  It  gree,  in  these  objections,  said,  that 
was  universally  admitted,  that  the  *•  still  looking  to  the  compliments 
duke  performed  the  duties  of  an  which  had  been  paid  to  the  Duke  of 
arduous  office  with  unremitting  zeal  York — compliments,  the  result,  not 
and  assiduity,  and  that  it  was  by  a  of  partiality,  but  of  conviction,  he 
course  of  great  exertion  on  his  part,  conceived  the  House  ought  to  agree 
that  the  British  army  had  attained  a  to  the  resolution.  When  it  was  recol- 
degree  of  discipline,  and  of  organize-  lected,  that,  by  the  excellence  of  the 
tion,  which  had  contributed,  in  a  system  which  had  been  matured  by 
great  measure,  to  the  late  glorious  the  Duke  of  York,  a  number  of  troops 
results.  When  the  duke  was  placed  were  enabled  ‘  to  act  together,  who 
at  the  head  of  the  army,  the  system  had  never  before  been  employed  in 
of  military  promotion  was  unfair  and  an  united  operation,  no  person  could 
unequal.  Mere  interest  could  effect  deny  his  royal  highness  praise  ;  and, 
the  most  rapid  promotion ;  and  boys  admitting  praise  to  be  due,  it  would 
frequently  were  to  be  seen  in  the  be  rather  extraordinary,  when  the 
command  of  regiments.  The  Duke  question  came  before  them,  to  say, 
of  York  put  an  end  to  this  system;  that,  on  account  of  any  collateral  cir- 
and  introduced  the  present  whole-  cumstances,  it  ought  to  be  withheld.” 
some  regulations,  by  which  every  of-  The  resolution  was  carried  without  a 
ficer,  whatever  his  connections  may  division, 
be,  must  go  through  a  certain  course 
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Buonapartes  Return  to  Paris. — His  Motives  for  this  Measure. — Rise  rf  the 
Funds  at  Paris — Meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Duties.— Motion  of  La  Fay¬ 
ette.— They  command  the  Attendance  of  the  Ministers. — Debates  in  the  Se¬ 
cret  Committee. —  The  Chamber  intimate  their  desire  that  Buonaparte  should 
abdicette. — Reflections  on  their  Right  to  remire  this  Sacrifice. — Conduct  of 
Napoleon,  and  his.  Indecision. — He  holds  a  Council.— Ferment  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.— The  Emperor* s  Abdication  is  presented  to  them. —  Their  Ad¬ 
dress  on  the  Occasion. — Ne^s  Speech  in  the  House  of  Peers. — Furious  De¬ 
bate  on  acknowledging  Najmeon  II. — Labedoyere's  violent  Harangue.— De¬ 
bate  on  the  same  Stdyect  in  the  other  Chamber.— Napdeon  II.  is  indirectly 
acknowledged.— Buonaparte^s  forewell  Proclamation  to  the  Army. — He  u 
removed  to  Matmaison. — His  Situation  there. — Placed  under  the  Superin¬ 
tendance  of  General  Beker,  and  removed  to  Rochfort.— Proclamation  of 
Louis  XV I  I  I.— Reflections  on  the  Principle  of  Leg^imacy,  as  applied  to  Mo. 
harchical  Right. 


The  most  important  eflccts  of  the 
victory  of  Waterloo  were  of  course 
expected  to  manifest  themselves  at 
Paris,  which  is  to  France  what  Home 
was  to  the  Roman  empire.  To  dis¬ 
tant  politicians  it  seemed  as  if  the  war 
was  already  ended,  and  that  France, 
to  avoid  the  humiliation  of  actual  in¬ 
vasion  and  conquest,  had  no  other 
course  than  to  **  unthread  the  ^e  of 
rude  rebellion,**  recall  King  Louis 
XVlll.,  lay  the  blame  of  Buonaparte*8 
usurpation  on  the  army  which  had 
just  perished,  and,  as  the  popular 
phrase  goes,  make  a  virtue  out  of  ne¬ 
cessity.  But  Buonaparte  had,  in  tlie 
jacobins,  evoked  out  of  obscurity  a 
party,  who  possessed  his  own  skill,  his 
own  ambition,  with  more  than  his  ha¬ 
tred  at  the  house  of  Bourbon;  and 
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now  his  downfall  seemed  to  give  rise 
to  new  competitors  for  the  sovereignty 
of  France,  as  in  some  tale  of  chivalry, 
when  the  adventurous  knight  has  no 
sooner  slain  a  giant,  than  the  carcase 
of  his  deceased  antagonist  is  convert¬ 
ed  into  a  dragon,  and  opposes  him 
anew.  Let  us,  however,  take  these 
events  according  to  their  progress. 

Buonaparte  himself  brought  to  Pa¬ 
ris  the  news  of  his  own  defeat  On 
the  19th  of  June  the  public  ear  had 
been  stunned  by  the  report  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  pieces  of  cannon,  which  announ¬ 
ced  the  victory  at  Ligny,  and  the 
public  prints  had  containra  the  most 
gasconading  accounts  of  that  action; 
of  the  forcing  the  passage  of  the  Ssm* 
bre,  the  action  at  Charleroi,  and  the 
battle  of  Quatre  Bras.  The  inpe* 
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rialMts  were  in  the  bigbest  state  of 
exultation,  the  republicans  doubtful, 
and  the  rojalista  dejected.  On  the 
morning  of  the  £lst,  the  third  day  af« 
ter  the  fatal  action,  it  was  at  first 
whispered,  and  then  openly  said,  that 
Napoleon  had  returned  mone  from 
the  army  on  the  preceding  night,  and 
was  now  in  the  palace  of  Bourtion. 
Elys^e.  The  fiital  truth  was  not  long 
in  transpiring—he  had  lost  a  dreadful 
pitched  battle,  and  the  French  army, 
which  had  left  the  capital  so  confident, 
so  full  of  hope,  pride,  and  determina¬ 
tion,  was  totally  destroyed. 

Buonaparte’s  abandonment  of  his 
army  in  such  a  crisis,  seemed  so  abso¬ 
lute  a  dereliction  of  his  own  cause, 
that  the  public  were  at  a  loss  to  ac¬ 
count  for  it.  It  was  for  some  time  as¬ 
cribed  to  the  rash  and  hasty  advice  of 
Labedoyere ;  but,  till  the  hour  of  his 
death,  that  unfortunate  man  professed 
that  he  had  exhausted  every  sort  of 
entreaty  to  persuade  Napoleon  to 
abide  with  his  army.  By  some,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  Buonaparte’s  re¬ 
turn  to  the  capital  had  been  hastened 
by  a  false  statement  from  La  Vendee, 
which  the  royalists  had  caused  to  be 
inserted  in  one  of  the  journals,  an¬ 
nouncing  a  great  victory  on  the  part 
of  the  insurgents,  in  consequence  of 
which  General  Travot  was  averred  to 
have  come  to  Paris  to  request  supplies. 
But  though  sudi  a  false  statement 
was  unquestionably  published,  it  is 
dificult  to  reconcile  the  date  of  its 
appearance  with  the  supposed  influ¬ 
ence  ascribed  to  the  intelligence  over 
Buonaparte’s  motions.  The  real  reason 
of  his  return,  was  his  jealousy  of  the 
measures  which  the  Chambers  might 
adopt  in  his  absence,  and  the  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  being  sacrificed,  as  the  Jonah 
for  whose  sake  the  vessel  of  the  repub¬ 
lic  was  endangered.  He  remembered, 
that  from  the  arrival  of  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  Vienna,  in  which  the  war  was 
alleged  to  be  made  against  him  per- 
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sonally,  there  had  been  opinions  ex¬ 
press^  among  the  jacobins,  that  he 
ought  to  resign  the  crown  at  the 
Champ  de  Mai,  and  relieve  the  na¬ 
tion  from  the  impending  danger.  He 
was  aware,  that  what  mey  had  ven¬ 
tured  to  advise  in  his  moment  of 
strength,  they  would  not  hesitate  to 
require  and  extort  from  him  in  the 
hour  of  his  weakness,  and  that  the 
Chamber  of  Representatives  would 
endeavour  to  obtain  peace  for  them¬ 
selves  by  sacrificing  tus  power.  “  He 
is  known,”  says  an  author  already  quo¬ 
ted,  friendly  to  his  fame,  **  to  have  said, 
after  the  disasters  of  the  Russian  cam- 

?aign,  that  he  would  confound  the 
'arisians  by  his  presence,  and  fall 
among  them  like  a  thunderbolt — But 
there  are  things  which  succeed  only 
because  they  have  never  been  done 
before,  and  for  that  reason  ought  ne¬ 
ver  to  be  attempted  again.  His  fifth 
flight  from  his  army  was  an  entire 
abandonment  of  him  and  bis  cause 
by  all  who  might  have  forgiven  him 
his  mkfertune,  but  required  that  he 
should  be  the  first  to  arise  from  the 
blow.” 

It  was  a  curious  indication  of  public 
spirit  in  Paris,  that,  upon  the  news  of 
this  appalling  misfortune,  the  national 
funds  rose  so  soon  as  the  first  shock  of 
the  tidings  was  past;  so  soon,  that  is,  as 
men  had  time  to  consider  the  probable 
consequence  c£  the  success  of  the  al¬ 
lies.  It  seemed  as  if  public  credit  re¬ 
vived  upon  any  intelligence,  however 
fatal  otherwise,  which  promised  to 
abridge  the  reign  of  Buonaparte. 

The  two  Chambers  hastily  assem¬ 
bled.  In  that  of  the  Representatives, 
after  a  few  minutes  spent  in  bustle, 
and  in  receiving  and  communicating 
intelligence.  La  Fayette  addressed  the 
assembly.  ”  Gentlemen,  while  for  the 
first  time,  for  many  years,  you  hear  a 
voice  which  the  old  friends  of  liberty 
may  yet  recognise,  1  feel  myself  call¬ 
ed  upon  to  speak  to  you  of  the  dan- 
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gers  of  the  country  which  you  at  pre* 
sent  alone  have  the  power  of  saving. 
Sinister  reports  have  been  spread; 
they  are  unfortunately  confirmed. 
This  is  the  moment  to  rally  round 
the  old  tri-coloured  standard,  that  of 
89,  that  of  liberty,  equality,  and  pub¬ 
lic  order ;  it  is  that  alone  which  can 
protect  us  from  foreign  attacks  and 
internal  dissensions.  Allow,  gentle¬ 
men,  a  veteran  in  that  sacred  cause, 
who  was  ever  an  enemy  to  faction,  to 
submit  to  you  some  resolutions,  which, 

I  flatter  myself,  you  will  feel  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  adopting. 

Art.  1.  The  Chamber  declares 
that  the  independence  of  the  nation 
is  menaced. 

**  2.  The  Chamber  declares  its  sit¬ 
tings  permanent.  All  attempts  to  dis¬ 
solve  It  shall  be  considered  high  trea¬ 
son  :  Whosoever  shall  render  himself 
capable  of  such  an  attempt,  shall  be 
considered  a  traitor  to  his  country, 
and  condemned  as  such. 

“  3.  The  army  of  the  line,  the  na¬ 
tional  guards  who  have  fought,  and 
still  fight,  for  the  liberty,  the  indepen¬ 
dence,  and  the  territory  of  France, 
have  merited  well  of  the  country. 

**  4.  The  minister  of  the  interior  is 
invited  to  assemble  the  etat-major-ge- 
neral,  the  commanders,  and  majors  of 
legion,  of  the  Parisian  national  guard, 
in  order  to  consult  on  the  means  of 
providing  it  with  arms,  and  of  com¬ 
pleting  this  guard  of  citizens,  whose 
tried  patriotism  and  zeal  offer  a  sure 
guarantee  for  the  liberty,  prosperity, 
and  tranquillity  of  the  capital,  and  for 
the  inviolability  of  the  national  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

“  5-  The  minister  of  war,  of  fiareign 
aflairs,  of  police,  and  of  the  interior, 
are  invited  to  repair  to  the  hall  of  the 
assembly.” 

]n  the  eifordium  of  this  speech,  it 
would  appear  that  the  orator,  at  once 
aa  apostle  and  a  victim  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  had  forgotten  how  short  time  he 
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was  permitted  to  sustain  the  tri-co- 
loured  banner  of  1789,  and  how  little 
the  days  which  followed  its  elevation 
resembled  those  of  liberty,  e^ality, 
and,  above  all,  of  public  order.  The  re- 
solutionswhich  he  moved  indicated  the 
purpose  of  his  party,  that  the  Repre¬ 
sentatives  should  assume  at  this  crisis 
the  reins  of  authority,  for  which  Buo¬ 
naparte’s  defeat  gave  them  both  apo¬ 
logy  and  opportunity  to  deprive  him. 
They  were  seconded  by  Flaugei^ues, 
and  were  all  adopted  excepting  the 
fourth,  concerning  the  national  guard, 
which  was  considered  as  premature. 
But  it  was  obvious,  from  the  Cham¬ 
ber’s  declaring  its  sittings  permanent, 
and  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  de¬ 
bate,  that  the  members  regarded  the 
measures  of  Buonaparte  with  doubt 
and  suspicion,  and  were  apprehensive 
that  he  would  dissolve  their  sitting  by 
an  armed  force.  An  anxiety  was 
evinced  that  the  language  usM  to¬ 
wards  the  imperial  ministers  should 
mark  the  paramount  authority  of  the 
Chamber,  and  instead  of  inviting  them 
to  repair  to  the  assembly,  as  in  the 
fifth  article,  a  member  moved  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  the  phrase,  **  the  mini- 
ters  shall  repair  hither.”  This  altera¬ 
tion  was  rejected,  not  on  the  ground 
that  the  Chamber’s  authority  was 
doubted,  but  because  the  softer  phrase 
was  considered  as  the  most  decorous. 
Regnault  de  St  Jean  D'Angely  next 
read  to  them  a  bulletin,  which  stated 
that  the  emperor  had  arrived  at  11 
o’clock.  He  had  convoked  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  ministers  :-i-He  announced  that 
the  army,  after  a  signal  victory  on 
the  plains  of  Fleurus,  where  the  SUii 
of  the  Prussian  army  was  destroyed, 
fought  a  great  battle  four  days  after, 
within  four  leagues  of  Brussels.  The 
English  army  was  beaten  throughout 
the  whole  day,  and  obliged  to  yield 
the  field  of  battle.  Six  English  stand¬ 
ards  were  taken,  and  the  day  was  de¬ 
cided,  when,  on  the  approach  ef  night, 
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some  disaffected  persons  spread  an 
alarm,  and  occasioned  a  disorder, 
which  the  presence  of  his  majesty 
could  not,  on  account  of  the  night, 
recover.  The  consequence  has  been, 
disasters  which  could  not  be  arrested. 
The  army  is  rallying  under  the  walls 
of  Avesnes  and  Philippeville.  His 
majesty  proceeded  to  Laon.  He  there 
gave  orders  that  the  levy  in  mass  of 
the  national  guards  should  stop  the 
fugitives.  He  has  returned  to  Paris 
to  confer  with  the  ministers  on  the 
means  of  replacing  the  materiel  of  the 
army.  It  is  also  his  majesty’s  inten¬ 
tion  to  confer  with  the  Chambers  on 
the  legislative  measures  which  circum¬ 
stances  require,  and  he  is  at.  this  mo¬ 
ment  preparing  propositions  to  be 
transmitted  to  both  Chambers.”  Thus 
far  the  Chamber  listened  with  atten¬ 
tion  ;  but  when  Regnault  proposed  to 
read  the  singular  bulletin  published 
in  the  MonUeur,  in  which,  amongst  a 
tissue  of  falsehoods  inconsistent  not 
only  with  truth  and  common  sense, 
but  with  each  other,  there  only  gleams 
forth  the  absolute  certainty  that  all 
was  lost,  the  Representatives  refused 
to  listen.  They  became  clamorous 
for  the  instant  attendance  of  the  mi¬ 
nisters.  They  dispatched  a  second 
message,  no  longer  to  invite,  but,  as  it 
was  of  purpose  worded,  to  command 
their  instant  appearance.  **  Had  you 
commanded  at  first,  instead  of  invi¬ 
ting,”  said  the  member  who  proposed 
this  alteration,  **  you  would  ere  now 
have  been  obeyed.”  After  a  delay  of 
two  or  three  hours,  the  four  ministers, 
Caulaincourt,  Davoust,  Foucb6,  and 
Carnot,  entered  the  hall  with  Lucien 
Buonaparte. 

The  Chamber  formed  itself  into  a 
secret  committee,  before  which  the 
ministers  laid  the  full  extent  of  the 
disaster,  and  announced  that  the  em¬ 
peror  had  named  Caulaincourt, Fouch^, 
and  Carnot,  as  commissioners  to  treat 


of  peace  with  the  allies.  They  were 
bluntly  reminded  by  the  republican 
members,  and  particularly  by  Henry 
Lacoste,  that  they  had  no  basis  for 
any  negociations  which  could  be  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  emperor’s  name,  since 
the  allied  powers  had  declared  war 
against  Napoleon,  who  was  now  in 
plain  terms  pronounced,  by  more  than 
one  member,  the  sole  obstacle  betwixt 
the  nation  and  peace.  Universal  ap¬ 
plause  followed  from  all  parts  of  the 
hall,  and  left  Lucien  no  longer  in 
doubt  that  the  Representatives  intend¬ 
ed  to  separate  their  cause  from  that 
of  his  brother.  He  omitted  no  art  of 
conciliation  or  intreaty,  and,  more 
eloquent  prebably  in  prose  than  in 
poetry,  appealed  to  their  love  of  glo¬ 
ry,  their  generosity,  their  fidelity,  and 
the  oaths  which  they  had  so  lately 
sworn.  **  We  have  been  faithful,” 
replied  Fayette ;  ”  we  have  followed 
your  brother  to  the  sands  of  Egypt^ — 
to  the  snows  of  Russia.  The  bones  of 
Frenchmen  scattered  in  every  region 
attest  our  fidelity.”  All  seemed  to 
unite  in  one  sentiment,  that  the  abdi¬ 
cation  of  Buonaparte  was  a  measure 
absolutely  necessary.  Davoust,  the 
minister  at  war,  arose,  and  disclaimed, 
with  protestations,  any  intention  of 
acting  against  the  freedom  or  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Chamber.  This  was, 
in  fact,  to  espouse  their  cause.  Car¬ 
not  and  Fouch6  were  the  natural  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  popular  party,  and  Caulain¬ 
court  was  supposed  to  be  on  indiffer¬ 
ent  terms  with  Napoleon,  whose  mini¬ 
sters,  therefore,  seemed  to  adopt  the 
interest  of  the  Chamber  in  preference 
to  his.  Lucien  saw  that  his  brother’s 
authority  was  ended,  unless  it  could 
be  maintained  by  violence.  The 
Chamber  of  Peers  might  have  been 
more  friendly  to  the  imperial  cause, 
but  their  constitution  gave  them  as 
little  confidence  in  themselves  as 
weight  with  the  public.  They  adopt- 
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lower  Chamber,  and  named  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  public  safety. 

The  line  of  conduct  which  the  Re¬ 
presentatives  meant  to  pursue  was  now 
obvious ;  they  had  spoken  out,  and 
named  the  sacriBce  which  they  ex¬ 
acted  from  Buonaparte.  It  remained 
to  be  known  if  Buonaparte  would 
adopt  measures  of  resistance,  or  sub¬ 
mit  to  this  encroachment.  If  there 
could  be  a  point  of  right,  where  both 
were  so  far  wrong,  it  certainly  lay 
with  Napoleon.  These  very  repre¬ 
sentatives  were,  by  .voluntary  consent, 
as  far  as  oaths  and  engagements  can 
bind  men,  his  subjects,  convoked  in 
his  name,  and  having  no  political  ex¬ 
istence  excepting  as  a  part  of  his 
constitutional  government.  However 
great  his  faults  to  the  people  of'France, 
he  had  committed  none  towards  these 
accomplices  of  his  usurpation,  nor 
were  they  legislators  otherwise  than 
as  he  was  their  emperor.  Their  right 
to  discard  and  trample  upon  him  in 
his  adversity,  consisted  only  in  their 
having  the  power  to  do  so;  and  the 
readiness  which  they  showed  to  exer¬ 
cise  that  power,  ^eaks  as  little  for 
their  faith  as  for  their  generosity.  At 
the  same  time,  our  commiseration  for 
fallen  greatness  is  lost  in  our  sense  of 
that  justice,  which  makes  the  asso¬ 
ciates  and  tools  of  an  usurper  the 
readiest  implements  of  -his  rum. 

The  vacillations  of  Buonaparte’s 
mind  are  said  to  have  amounted  to 
agony,  when  it  was  announced  that 
his  sway  was  melting  from  him.  Up¬ 
on  his  return  to  his  palace  he  had  sent 
for  Carnot,  who  found  him  in  a  bath, 
refreshing  himself  with  a  bouiUnn,  He 
demanded,  with  his  w'onted  tone  of 
authority,  an  instant  supply  of  money, 
and  a  levy  of  three  hundred  thousand 
men.  The  minister  replied,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  comply  with  either 
request.  Jhe  fallen  despot  hastened 


ted  adherents.  The  Duke  of  Bassano 
spoke  of  defence,  which  extorted  from 
Niqmleon  the  bitter  exclamation,  **Ab, 
my  Old  Guard !  could  my  courtiers 
defend  themselves  like  you  1”  a  sad 
confession  that  the  militaiy  truncheon, 
which  was  his  real  sceptre,  had  been 
broken  in  his  gripe.  Lucien,  remem» 
bering  the  successful  violence  with 
which  he  had  prompted  his  brother 
to  dissolve  the  Council  of  Five  Hun¬ 
dred  on  the  18th  Brumaire,  urged  a 
repetition  of  a  similar  coup-de-tnain. 
A  battalion,  he  said,  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  silence  and  disperse  the  mu¬ 
tinous  Chamber.  Buonaparte  hesita¬ 
ted  ;  the  national  guard  would  proba¬ 
bly  have  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Chamber,  and  offered  opposition.— 
Fouch^  and  Carnot  deprecated  vio¬ 
lence,  but  held  out  to  Napoleon  some 
hope  that  the  Chambers  might,  in  this 
emergency  of  the  estate,  permit  him 
to  assume  the  dictatorship.  While  he 
was  amused  with  this  expectation, 
thrown  out,  doubtless,  to  prevent  his 
rushing  upon  instant  violence,  (for 
both  Fou^6  and  Carnot  knew  too 
well  the  temper  of  the  representa¬ 
tives,  to  suppose  it  possible  they 
would  go  into  such  a  measure,)  he 
received  intelligence  of  what  had 
passed  at  the  interview  between  his 
ministers  and  the  secret  committee 
of  the  Chamber. 

The  gauntlet  was  now  thrown 
down,  and  it  was  necessary  that  Na¬ 
poleon  should  resist  or  yield,  declare 
himself  absolute,  and  dissolve  the 
Chambers  by  violence,  or  abdicate 
the  authority  he  had  so  lately  re¬ 
sumed.  Lucien,  finding  him  still  un¬ 
determined,  hesitated  not  to  say,  that 
the  smoke  of  the  battle  of  Moot  Saint 
Jean  had  turned  his  brain.  In  fact, 
his  conduct  at  this  crisis  was  not  that 
of  a  great  man.  He  dared  neither 
venture  on  the  desperate  measures 
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which  might,  for  a  short  time,  have 
preserved  his  power,  nor  could  he 
bring  himself  to  the  dignified  mea¬ 
sure  of  an  apparently  voluntary  re¬ 
signation.  He  clung  to  what  could 
no  longer  avail  him,  like  the  distract¬ 
ed  criminal,  who,  wanting  resolution 
to  meet  his  fate  by  a  voluntary  effort, 
must  be  pushed  from  the  scsflbid  by 
the  hand  of  the  executioner. 

Buonaparte  held,  upon  the  night 
of  the  21st,  a  sort  of  general  coun-^ 
eil,  comprehending  the  ministers  of 
every  description,  the  president  and 
four  memb^s  of  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  the  president  and  four  vice- 
presidents  of  the  Representatives, 
with  other  official  persons  and  coun¬ 
sellors  of  state.  The  emperor  laid 
before  this  assembly  the  state  of  the 
nation,  and  required  their  advice. 
Regnault  (who  was  the  imperial  ora¬ 
tor  in  ordinary)  seconded  the  state¬ 
ment  with  a  proposal,  that  measures 
be  taken  to  recruit  with  heroes  the 
heroic  army,  and  bring  succours  to 
what,  by  a  happily  selected  phrase, 
he  termed  the  **  astonished  eagle.** 
He  opined,  tlierefore,  that  the  Cham¬ 
bers  should  make  an  appeal  to  French 
valour,  while  the  emperor  was  treat¬ 
ing  of  peace  **  in  the  most  steady  and 
dignified  manner."  Fayette  stated, 
that  resistance  would  but  aggravate 
the  calamities  of  France.  The  allies 
stood  pledged  to  demand  a  particular 
sacrifice  when  they  engaged  in  war  : 
they  were  not  likely  to  recede  from  it 
after  this  decisive  victory.  One  mea¬ 
sure  alone  he  saw  betwixt  the  country 
and  a  bloody  and  ruinous  war,  and  he 
referred  to  the  great  and  generous 
spirit  of  the  emperor  to  discover  its 
nature.  Maret,  called  Duke  of  Bas- 
sano,  long  Buonaparte*8  most  confi¬ 
dential  friend,  and  fatally  so,  because 
(more  a  courtier  than  a  statesman) 
he  attended  rather  to  sooth  his  hu¬ 
mour  than  to  guide  his  councils,  took 
fire  at  this  suggestion.  He  called  for 


severe  measures  against  the  royalists 
and  disaffected — a  revolutionary  po¬ 
lice  and  revolutionary  punishments. 
**  Had  such,"  he  said,  **  been  earlier 
resorted  to,  a  person  (meaning  pro¬ 
bably  Fouchg)  who  now  hears  me, 
would  not  be  now  smiling  at  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  his  country,  and  Welling¬ 
ton  would  not  be  marching  upon  Pa¬ 
ris."  This  speech  was  received  with 
a  burst  of  disapprobation,  which  even 
the  presence  of  the  emperor,  in  whose 
cause  Maret  was  thus  vehement,  pro¬ 
ved  unable  to  restrain ;  hisses  and 
clamour  drowned  the  voice  of  the 
speaker.  Lanjuinais  and  Constant 
supported  the  sentiments  of  Fayette. 
But  the  emperor  appeared  gloomy, 
dissatisfied,  and  uncertain^  and  the 
counsel  broke  up  without  coming  to 
any  determination . 

The  force  was  still  in  Buonaparte's 
hand,  for  the  regular  garrison  of  Paris 
was  numerous,  and  the  federates  and 
bands  of  the  suburbs  might,  at  the 
outset,  have  espoused  his  cause.  They 
could  not,  however,  be  trusted;  for 
they  were  fickle  in  their  quality  of 
rabble,  and,  as  Parisian  rabble,  they 
were  jacobins  by  nature  and  costume ; 
for,  if  they  wanted  the  bonnet  rouget 
that  positive  part  of  the  republican 
livery,  they  had  the  no  less  indispen¬ 
sable  negative  requisite,  being  in  all 
respects,  both  of  dress  and  princi¬ 
ples,  sans  culottes.  Besides,  the  na¬ 
tional  guards,  thirty  thousand  strong, 
were  almost  all  either  royalists  or  con¬ 
stitutionalists,  and  would  certainly  op¬ 
pose  both  the  regular  army  and  tna 
federates,  in  any  violent  attempt  to 
dissolve  the  assembly ;  for  all  parties, 
except  his  own,  were  now  disposed  to 
unite  against  Napoleon  as  the  com¬ 
mon  enemy,  and  main  obstacle  to  the 
peace  so  necessary  for  France.  These 
considerations  cowed  Buonaparte's 
spirit  of  enterprise,  and  he  remained 
in  a  state  of  piteous  irresolution  for 
the  remainder  of  tliat  night,  and  the 
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next  day ;  asking  advice  from  those 
around  him,  but  unable  to  determine 
on  adopting  the  plans  which  they  re¬ 
commended,  or  upon  forming  any 
other  for  himself.  Amid  his  uncer¬ 
tainty  he  was  surprised  by  an  unask¬ 
ed  and  obtruded  visit  from  General 
Solignac,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for 
several  years,  and  who  now  came  to 
impress  on  him  the  necessity  of  his 
abdication.  Regnault  supported  the 
arguments  of  Solignac ;  and  it  is  said 
that  Napoleon  at  length  received  a 
domiciliary  visit  from  several  repre¬ 
sentatives,  General  Marescot  being 
one,  who  used  such  strong  language 
to  bring  him  to  a  decision,  that 
they  might  be  almost  said  to  wring 
from  him  bis  signature  to  the  act  of 
abdication  by  literal  violence.  He 
added,  however,  a  clause  in  favour  of 
the  succession  of  his  son,  which,  but 
for  the  rapid  advance  of  Wellington 
and  Blucher,  might  yet  have  given 
much  trouble  to  Europe.  It  was  said 
to  be  the  inventive  genius  of  Lucien, 
which  discovered  this  hopeful  expe¬ 
dient  to  prop  the  falling  dignity  of 
the  house  of  Ajaccio. 

On  the  next  morning,  the 
June  22.  Chamber  of  Representatives 
was  ^convoked  at  half-past  9 
o^clock.  They  evinced  the  utmost 
impatience  to  receive  the  act  of  ab¬ 
dication,  which  now  all  ventured  to 
name  as  the  only  measure  which  could 
save  the  country.  They  were  inform¬ 
ed,  that  in  half  an  hour  they  would 
receive  from  the  emperor  such  a  mes- 
aage  as  would  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
Representatives,  and  the  imperialists 
endeavoured  to  turn  the  deliberations 
of  the  assembly  on  the  mode  of  open¬ 
ing  negociatioDS  for  peace  and  recruit¬ 
ing  the  army.  A  Mons.  Crochon  pro¬ 
posed,  that,  to  soften  the  allies,  France 
should  disclaim  all  views  of  foreign 
conquest;  a  proposal  which,  even  in 
those  feverish  moments,  excited  a 
laugh  in  the  assembly,  by  its  ridicu¬ 


lous  contrast  with  the  state  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  The  expected  message  did  not 
arrive.  The  Chamber  became  impa¬ 
tient  ;  and  Mons.  Duchesne  made  a 
motion,  that  the  Chamber  should  re¬ 
quire  from  the  emperor  his  formal 
abdication,  as  a  sacrifice  peremptorily 
demanded  ^  the  public  safety.  It 
was  with  difficulty  they  were  prevail¬ 
ed  upon  to  wait  another  hour  for  his 
voluntary  resignation,  which  was  at 
length  presented  by  the  minister  of 
police.  It  was  couched  in  these 
words : 

Frenchmen !— In  commencing 
war  for  maintaining  the  national  in¬ 
dependence,  I  relied  on  the  union  of 
all  efforts,  of  all  wills,  and  the  con¬ 
currence  of  all  the  national  authori¬ 
ties.  1  had  reason  to  hope  for  suc¬ 
cess,  and  1  braved  all  the  declarations 
of  the  powers  against  me. 

Circumstances  appear  to  me 
changed.  1  offer  myself  as  a  sacri¬ 
fice  to  the  hatred  of  the  enemies  of 
France.  May  they  prove  sincere  in 
their  declarations,  and  have  really  di¬ 
rected  them  only  against  my  power  1 
My  political  life  is  terminated,  and  1 
proclaim  my  son,  under  the  title  of 
Napoleon  11.,  Emperor  of  the  French. 

The  present  ministers  will  provi¬ 
sionally  form,  the  council  of  the  go¬ 
vernment.  The  interest  which  1  take 
in  my  son  induces  me  to  invite  the 
Chambers  to  form,  without  delay,  the 
regency  by  a  law. 

Unite  all  for  the  public  safety, 
in  order  to  remain  an  independent 
nation. 

(Signed)  Napoleon.** 

The  republican  party  having  thus 
gained  the  victory,,  various  proposals 
were  made  for  declaring  the  Chamber 
a  national,  or  a  constituent,  assembly, 
and  instantly  beginning  to  construct 
a  new  constitution,  in  the  room  of 
that  accepted,  and  sworn  to,  exactly 
three  weeks  before.  Thc.<ie  measures 
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were  judged  premature,  and  the 
Chamber  resolred  instead,  to  content 
themselves  with  naming  a  provisional 
executive  government  of  five  persons, 
to  be  chosen  by  ballot ;  three  from 
the  body  of  Deputies,  and  two  from 
tbe  Chamber  of  Peers.  They  seemed 
next  to  feel  that  some  decency  was 
due  to  the  late  head  of  the  state,  and 
resolved  to  send  an  address  of  thanks 
to  Buonaparte  for  the  sacriBce  which 
he  had  just  made.  •  But,  in  their  ad* 
dress,  they  carefully  avoided  ail  men* 
tion  of  the  condition  in  favour  of  his 
SOD,  with  which  his  resignation  was 
qualified.  The  President  Lanjuinais, 
attended  by  a  delegated  committee, 
carried  this  addresss  to  Napoleon, 
who,  for  the  last  time,  received  them 
in  the  imperial  habit,  surrounded  by 
his  state-officers  and  guards.  He 
seemed  pale  and  pensive,  but  was 
firm  and  collected,  and  heard,  with  a 
composed  and  steady  look,  the  empty 
praises  which  the  Chamber  bestowed 
on  his  abdication.  His  reply  was  in 
these  words: — **  1  thank  you  for  the 
sentiments  you  express.  1  recom* 
mend  to  tbe  Chamber  to  reinforce 
the  armies,  and  to  place  them  in  the 
best  state  of  defence ;  those  who  wish 
for  peace,  ought  to  prepare  for  war. 
Do  not  expose  this  great  nation  to 
the  mercy  of  the  foreigner,  lest  you 
be  disappointed  in  your  hopes.  In 
whatever  situation  1  may  be  placed, 
I  shall  be  happy  if  France  be  free 
and  independent.  In  transferring 
the  right  which  France  has  given  me 
to  my  son,  during  my  life,  1  make 
this  great  sacrifice  only  for  the  wel* 
fare  of  the  nation,  and  the  interests 
of  my  son,  whom  1  therefore  proclaim 
emperor.** 

The  president  respectfully  replied, 
that  the  Chamber  had  given  him  no 
orders  on  the  subject,  which  Napo¬ 
leon  now  pressed  upon.  “  1  told 
you,**  said  Buonaparte  turning  to  Lu- 
cicn,  “  I  knew  they  would  not,  or 
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could  not  do  it.**  Then  addressing 
the  president,  he  added,  **  Tell  the 
assembly,  that  1  recommend  my  son 
to  them :  it  is  in  his  favour  I  have  ab¬ 
dicated.** 

The  point,  therefore,  which  remain¬ 
ed  to  be  litigated  between  Buonaparte 
and  his  legislature,  was  the  succession 
of  Napoleon  II.  Besides  the  embar¬ 
rassment  of  pinning  themselves  down 
to  a  choice,  which  they  might  be  un¬ 
able  to  support,  since  it  was  certain 
to  prove  distasteful  to  the  allies  ;  be¬ 
sides  the  absence,  and  non-age  of  the 
child  in  question,  his  relation  to  Buo¬ 
naparte,  and  the  influence  which  his 
father,  and  his  father’6  friends.  Were 
likely  to  exercise  in  any  government 
formed  in  his  name,  were,  with  the 
republican  and  constitutional  party, 
strong  arguments  for  altogether  set¬ 
ting  aside  the  dynasty  of  Napoleon. 

This  point  was  fiercely 
and  articulately  contested  June  22. 
in  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
when  the  abdication  of  the  emperor 
was  laid  before  them.  But  the  dis¬ 
cussion  was  preceded  by  one  of  those 
singular  scenes  which  occur  only  in 
France,  where  men’s  prejudices  and 
passions  travel  so  much  faster  than 
their  judgment  j  and  occasion  so  many 
extraordinary  inconsistencies  of  con¬ 
duct.  After  the  declaration  of  Na¬ 
poleon  had  been  read,  Carnot  mount¬ 
ed  the  tribune,  and  announced  the 
most  reassuring  and  gratifying  in¬ 
telligence  from  the  army.  Many 
corps,  be  said,  had  rallied,  particular¬ 
ly  two  thousand  of  the  Old  Guard  had 
joined  Marshal  Soult,  near  Mezieres, 
who  was  directing  their  march  on 
Laon ;  and  Grouchy,  who  had  led 
back  his  division  out  of  Belgium  un¬ 
touched  and  entire,  after  a  glorious 
victory  at  Wavres,  had  an  army  of 
sixty  thousand  men,  to  whom  were 
to  be  added  ten  thousand  soldien, 
and  two  hundred  pieces  of  artillery, 
dispatched  from  the  interior.  The 
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extravagance  of  these  statements 
called  rorth  the  resentment  of  Mar* 
shal  Ney,  who  was  writhing  under  the 
sense  of  the  infemy  he  had  gratui* 
tously  incurred,  under  the  neglect 
and  censure  of  Napoleon  for  whom  he 
had  encountered  it;  and,  under  the 
sense  of  vexation  of  a’  soldier,  who 
had  seen  his  whole  army  destroyed, 
seems  to  have  been  impelled  to  speak 
truth,  like  a  possessed  person  under 
the  exordsm.  There  was  a  reckless 
spirit  of  desperation  in  the  manner 
of  his  ^ntradicting  the  minister;  it 
seemed  as  if  he  wished  the  state  of 
the  world  undone  in  his  own  undoing. 

“  The  report,”  he  said,  ”  was  false — 
false  in  every  respect.  Dare  they 
tell  eye* witnesses  of  the  disastrous  day 
of  the  Ibtl),  that  we  have  yet  sixty 
thousand  soldiers  embodied?  Grouchy 
cannot  have  under  him  twenty,  or 
five  and  twenty  thousand  soldiers  at 
the  utmost.  Had  he  possessed  a 
greater  force,  he  might  have  covered 
the  retreat,  and  the  emperor  would 
have  been  still  in  command  of  an  ar¬ 
my  on  the  frontiers.  Not  a  man  of 
the  guard  would  ever,”  he  said, 
rally  more.  1  myself  commanded 
them — I  myself  witnessed  their  total 
extermination,  ere  1  left  the  field  of 
battle — They  are  annihilated — This 
enemy  is  at  Nivelles  with  eighty  thou¬ 
sand  men  ;  they  may,  if  they  please, 
be  at  Paris  in  six  days — There  is  no 
safety  for  France,  but  in  instant  pro¬ 
positions  of  peace.”  On  being  con¬ 
tradicted  by  General  Flahault,  Ney 
resumed  his  sinister  statement  with 
even  more  vehemence ;  and  at  length 
striking  at  once  into  the  topic  which 
all  felt,  but  none  had  veniured  yet 
to  name,  he  said  in  a  low,  but  distinct 
voice,  “  Yes !  I  repeat  it — your  only 
course  is  by  negociation — you  must 
recal  the  Uourlmns;  and  tor  me,  1 
will  retire  to  the  United  States.” 
'rhe  most  bitter  reproaches  were 
heaped  on  Ney  for  his  last  expres- 
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sions;  Lavalette  and  Carnot  especial* 
ly  appeared  inoensed  against  him. 
Ney  replied,  with  sullen  contempt,  to 
those  who  blamed  his  conduct,  **  1 
am  not  one  of  those  to  whom  their 
interest  is  every  thing ;  what  should 
I  gain  by  the  restoration  of  Louis, 
excepting  being  riiot  for  desertion? 
but  I  must  speak  the  truth,  for  the 
sake  of  the  country.”  It  is,  indeed, 
hardly  to  be  supposed,  that  Ney  had 
any  serious  expectations  of  repairing 
his  error,  or  making  interest  with  the 
royalists  by  his  present  conduct.  He 
spoke  from  the  native  ardour  and  ve« 
hemence  of  a  disposition,  much  guid¬ 
ed  by  the  feeling  and  impressions  of 
the  moment.  The  predominating  fac¬ 
tion,  therefore,  took  eare  to  prevent 
his  voice  being  again  heard  in  the  as¬ 
sembly.  The  marshal  was,  in  his  pre* 
sent  mood,  too  apt  to  speak  disagree¬ 
able  truths  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
public  ear.  But  what  he  had  said  sunk 
deep  into  the  minds  of  thinking  men, 
and  induced  them  to  view  the  subse¬ 
quent  bustling  debates  and  sounding 
resolutions  of  the  Chambers  as  empty 
noise,  unsupported  by  any  strength 
or  resources. 

The  abdication  of  Napoleon  bemg 
read  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  gave 
rise  to  a  scene  as  stormy  and  scanda¬ 
lous  as  that  which  had  just  taken 
place.  Lucien  Buonaparte,  who  as¬ 
cended  the  tribunal,  insisted  that  the 
Chamber  should  follow  the  line  of  the 
constitution,  and  instantly  acknow¬ 
ledge  his  nephew  as  emperor.  **  If 
the  emperor  die,  the  rule  is.  Long 
live  the  Emperor  his  successor.  The 
emperor  being  resigned,  let  us,  in 
like  manner,  cry.  Long  live  Napoleon 
II.”  He  concluded,  that  the  Cham¬ 
ber  should  at  once,  and  with  enthu¬ 
siasm,  reci^nize  the  legitimate  suc¬ 
cessor  to  the  crown.  The  orator  was 
interrupted  by  Count  de  Pont^cou- 
lant,  who,  (although  he  had  taken 
his  oath  of  fealty  twenty-one  days  be* 
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fore  to  a  constitution,  irhidi  declared 
Lacien  one  of  the  blood«royal  of 
France),  had  ibi^t  his  qualities  so 
flu*,  as  to  demand  by  wliat  title  he,  a 
Roman  prince,  proposed  a  sovereign 
to  the  French  empire,  and  who  had 

fiven  him  the  privileges  of  a  denizen  ?” 

lUcien  was  a^ut  to  speak,  probabty 
to  remind  him  of  the  Additional  Act, 
which  gave  them  all  the  right  (such 
as  it  was)  to  sit  and  deliberate  as  a 
branch  of  the  legislature ;  but  Pont4- 
coulant,  commanding  him  to  respect 
that  equality,  of  which  he  had  for¬ 
merly  set  an  example,  proceeded  to 
state  objections  against  acknowledg¬ 
ing,  as  sovereign  of  the  state,  a  child 
who  resided  in  another  kingdom.  Lu» 
cien  angrily  vindicated  his  right  to 
call  himself  a  Frenchman  by  bis  sen¬ 
timents,  and  by  the  constitutions  of 
the  empire.  **  By  those  constitu¬ 
tions,’*  he  said,  '*  the  oath  to  Napo¬ 
leon  II.  cannot  be  the  object  of  de¬ 
liberation,  but  ought  to  be  taken  as 
speedily  as  possible  to  prevent  civil 
war.”  Boissy  d’ Anglais  asked,  **  if 
the  foreign  war  was  not  sufficient, 
that  civil  war  was  threatened,  in  order 
to  precipitate  and  prejudge  a  most 
important  national  question ;  perhaps 
efi^tually  deprive  themselves  of  the 
power  of  treating  with  the  foreign¬ 
ers.”  At  observing  this  hesitation, 
Labedoyere  started  up,  and  demean¬ 
ing  himself  with  fury,  exhilnted  the 
same  blind  and  devote  attachment  to 
Napoleon,  which  had  prompted  bin 
to  show  Uie  example  of  defection  kt 
Grenoble.  ”  The  emperor,”  be  said, 
had  abdicated  solely  in  behalf  of 
his  son.  His  resignation  was  null,  if 
his  SOD  was  not  instantly  proclaimed. 
And  who  were  they  who  opposed  this 
generous  resolution?  Those  whose 
voices  had  been  always  at  the  sove¬ 
reign’s  devotion  while  in  prosperity ; 
who  fled  from  him  in  adversity,  and 
who  already  hastened  to  receive  the 
yoke  of  foreigners.  Yes,”  continued 


this  impetuous  young  man,  aiding  his 
speech  with  the  most  violent  gestures, 
and  overpowering,  by  the  loudness  of 
his  tone,  the  murmurs  of  the  assem¬ 
bly,  **  if  you  refuse  to  acknowledge 
the  imperial  prince,  1  declare  that 
Napoleon  must  again  draw  his  sword 
— again  shed  blood.  At  the  head  of 
the  brave  Frenchmen  who  have  bled 
in  his  cause,  we  wiH  rally  around 
him ;  and  woe  to  the  base  generals 
who  are  perhaps  even  now  m^itating 
new  treasons.  I  demand  that  they  be 
impeached,  and  punished  as  deserters 
of  the  national  standard — that  their 
names  be  given  to  infamy,  their  houses 
razed,  their  families  proscribed  and 
exiled.  We  will  endure  no  traitors 
amongst  ui.  Napoleon,  in  resigning 
his  power  to  save  the  nation,  has 
done  his  duty  to  himself,  but  the  na¬ 
tion  b  not  worthy  of  him,  since  she 
has  a  second  time  compelled  him  to 
abdicate ;  she  who  vowed  to  abide  by 
him  in  prosperity  and  reverses.”  The 
ravings  of  thb  daring  enthusiast,  who 
was,  in  fact,  giving  language  to  the 
feelings  of  a  great  part  of  the  French 
army,  were  at  length  drowned  in  a 
general  cry  of  order.  ”  You  forget 
yourself,”  exclaimed  Massena.  “  You 
believe  yourself  still  in  the  corps  de 
garde**  said  Lameth.  Labedoyere 
strove  to  go  on ;  but  was  silenced  by 
the  general  clamour,  which  at  lengtn 
put  an  end  to  thb  scandalous  scene. 

The  Peers,  like  the  Deputies,  having 
eluded  any  express  recc^nition  of  the 
right  of  Napoleon  II.,  t&  two  Cham¬ 
bers  proceeded  to  name  the  members 
of  tbe  i^ovbional  government.  These 
were  Carnot,  Foueb^,  Caulaincourt, 
Grenier,  and  Quinette.  The  three 
first  are  sufficiently  known.  Grenier 
had  been  a  soldier ;  Quinette  an  ad¬ 
vocate.  Both  were  faggots,  chosen 
to  fill  up  the  commission,  because 
they  were  likely  to  follow  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  their  more  able  colleagues. 
They  addressed  a  proclanuition  to  the 
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French  people,  stating  that  Napoleon 
had  resigned,  and  that  his  son  had 
been  proclmmed}  calling  on  the  na> 
tion  for  exertions,  sacrihces,  and  una> 
nimity,  and  promising,  if  not  an  ac¬ 
tually  new  constitution,  as  had  been 
usual  on  such  occasions,  yet  such  a 
complete  revision  and  repair  of  that 
which  was  now  three  weeks  old,  as 
should  make  it  in  every  respect  as 
good  as  new. 

This  address  had  little  effect*  It 
was  soon  evident,  that  the  soldiers 
and  federates  partook  of  Labedoyere's 
sentiments  concerning  the  abdication 
of  Napoleon,  and  the  slight  and  eva¬ 
sive  manner  in  which  the  succession 
of  his  son  had  been  treated.  The  fede¬ 
rates  assembled  in  arms,  having  green 
boughs  for  a  mark  of  distinction.  The 
soldiers  compelled  the  passengers  in 
the  streets  to  cry  Vive  I’ Empereur.  A 
party  of  the  rabble  of  the  suburbs  en¬ 
tered  the  court  of  the  palace  of  Bour¬ 
bon*  Ely  s^  with  the  same  shouts. 
They  menaced  and  insulted  a  strong 
detachment  of  the  national  guard, 
(about  five  hundred  men)  stationed 
on  the  Place  Beauveau,  rather  in  ap¬ 
pearance  to  blockade  the  palace  of 
Buonaparte  than  to  guard  it.  Napo¬ 
leon  had  a  detachment  from  the  re- 
liques  of  his  Old  Guard,  so  devotedly 
attached  to  his  person,  under  arms 
within  the  garden  and  the  courts.  But 
neither  party  came  to  acts  of  absolute 
violence.  Buonaparte  appeared  to 
the  federates,  to  acknowledge  their 
zeal,  and  there  was  a  distribution  of 
provisions  and  liquor.  Two  bands  of 
rhese  ruffians,  one  marching  by  the 
Rue  des  Augustine,  the  other  by  the 
Rue  des  Saints- peres,  attempted  to 
storm  the  hotel  of  Fouche,  who  was 
justly  regarded  as  the  most  formida¬ 
ble,  though  unavowed,  enemy  to  the 
dynasty  of  Napoleon.  They  were  sur¬ 
prized  by  the  gens  d’armes,  and  some 
made  prisoners.  The  federates  at¬ 
tempted  also  to  seize  the  posts  of  the 
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natibnail  guards  at  the  Mint,  at  the 
Palace  Royale,  and  elsewhere.  In 
short,  every  thing  intimated  that  either 
the  imperialists  must  be  conciliated,  or 
a  grand  convulsion  expected.  It  was 
said,  that  Napoleon  agreed  with  diffi¬ 
culty  to  leave  the  Chambers  a  day  to 
decide  upon  acknowledging  his  son, 
with  the  determination,  that  if  this, 
which  he  affirmed  to  be  the  condition 
of  his  resignation,  were  still  evaded,  he 
would  march  to  the  Chambers  at  the 
bead  of  his  guards,  and  settle  the 
matter  by  military  force.  On  the 
other  hand,  thirty  thousand  of  the  na¬ 
tional  guards  were  under  arms  at  theit 
posts,  and  strong  patroles,  assisted  by 
the  gens  (Parmet,  dispersed  allgroupes 
which  assembled  in  the  streets,  and 
arrested  those  who  seemed  disposed 
to  excite  tumult.  Each  party  prepa¬ 
red  their  strength  for  the  struggle  of 
the  ensuing  day. 

A  very  warm  debate  took 
place  next  day  in  the  Cham-  June  24. 
ber  of  Deputies,  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  acknowledging  Napoleon  11. 
It  was  urged,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
the  same  circumstances  of  external 
danger  which  had  led  the  Chamber 
to  accept,  if  not  to  solicit,  the  abdica¬ 
tion  of  the  father,  concurred,  with  his 
foreign  residence  and  his  non*  age,  to 
oppose  the  succession  of  the  son  The 
other  party  declared,  that  leaving  the 
throne  vacant  at  this  moment  was,  in 
fact,  soliciting  the  foreign  powers  to 
fill  it :  and  some  members  declared 
with  vehemence,  that  the  delay  was 
an  artifice  of  the  Bourbon,  or  Orleans 
party.  Manuel,  who  was  considered 
as  the  organ  of  Fouche  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Representatives,  contrived  to 
get  rid  of  this  debate  in  a  singularly 
ingenious  manner.  He  made  a  long 
speech,  the  bearing  of  which  was,  that 
there  was  no  occasion  for  formally  ac¬ 
knowledging  Napoleon  11.,  since,  by 
the  constitution,  his  reign  was  already 
begun,  and  he  was  actually  in  posses- 
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sion  of  the  throne  in  which  it  was 
proposed  to  place  him.  Amid  shouts 
of  Vive  Napoleon  11.^  the  assembly 
passed  to  the  order  of  the  day,  upon 
the  proposal  to  proclaim  the  new  so¬ 
vereign,  because  he  was,  in  fact.  Em¬ 
peror  of  the  French  by  virtue  of  the 
constitution,  and  they,  at  the  same 
time,  declared,  that  the  appointment 
of  a  provisional  government  was  only 
to  procure  the  nation  a  necessary 
guarantee,  in  its  present  circumstances 
of  unparalleled  difficulty,  for  its  liberty 
and  repose.  This  declaration  con¬ 
cerning  the  right  of  Napoleon  11.^ 
made,  as  it  were,  incidentally,  and  by 
reference,  was  sufficient,  it  would 
seem,  to  satisfy,  or  to  silence  at  least, 
the  partisans  of  the  imperial  dynasty. 
But  when  it  was  proposed  to  swear 
allegiance  to  the  new  sovereign,  a  ge¬ 
neral  cry  of  “  No  oaths,  no  oaths,” 
seemed  to  intimate,  that  the  members 
had  been  already  too  prodigal  of  these 
ill-redeemed  pledges,  and  were  dis¬ 
gusted  at  the  thoughts  of  commencing 
a  new  course  of  perjury. 

The  provision^  government,  having 
thus  ostensibly  complied  with  the  con¬ 
dition  on  which  Napoleon  resigned, 
were  entitled  to  exact  from  him  the 
farther  measures  which  were  neces¬ 
sary  to  render  his  abdication  effectual. 
He  consented,  therefore,  to  issue  a 
proclamation  to  the  army,  stating  the 
fact  which  they  were  so  averse  to  be¬ 
lieve  from  any  other  authority.  It 
was  in  these  words :  **  Soldiers !  while 
obeying  the  necessity  which  removes 
me  from  the  French  army,  I  carry 
with  me  the  happy  certainty  that  it 
will  justify,  by  the  eminent  services 
whica  the  country  expects  from  it, 
the  praises  which  our  enemies  them¬ 
selves  have  not  been  able  to  refuse  it. 
Soldiers!  1  shall  follow  your  steps 
though  absent.  I  know  all  the  corps; 
and  not  one  of  them  will  obtain  a  single 
advantage  over  the  enemy,  but  I  shall 
give  it  credit  for  the  courage  it  may 


have  displayed.— -Both  you  and  1  have 
been  calumniated.  Men  very  unfit 
to  appreciate  our  labours  have  seen  in 
the  marks  of  attachment  which  you 
have  given  me  a  zeal,  of  which  I  wm 
the  sole  object.  Let  your  future  su&i 
cesses  tell  them,  that  it  was  the  coun¬ 
try,  above  all  things,  which  you  served 
in  obeying  me;  and  that,  if  I  had  any 
shu«  in  your  afiection,  I  owed  it  to 
my  ardent  love  for  France,  our  com¬ 
mon  mother.  Soldiers !  some  efibrts 
more*  and  the  coalition  is  dissolved. 
Napoleon  will  recognize  you  by  the 
blows  which  you  are  going  to  strike. 
Save  the  honour— the  independence 
of  the  French !  Be  the  same  men 
which  I  have  known  you  for  these 
last  twenty  years,  and  you  will  be  in¬ 
vincible." 

There  were  expressions  in  these 
proclamations  calculated  to  offiend  the 
Chamber  of  Representatives,  and  be¬ 
sides,  the  presence  of  Buonaparte  in 
Paris,  although  dethroned  and  with¬ 
out  power,  was  still  dangerous  to  the 
public  tranquillity.  Soldiers,  the  strag¬ 
gling  relidks  of  the  defeat  of  Water¬ 
loo,  were  daily  gathering  under  the 
walls  of  the  capital,  maddened  with 
their  late  defeat,  and  calling  for  new 
battles.  Nothing  but  their  disorgan¬ 
ized  and  broken  condition  prevented 
him  from  becoming  again  the  general 
of  a  small,  but  devoted  army.  To  re¬ 
move  him  from  this  temptation,  the 
provisional  government  required  him 
to  retire  to  the  palace  of  Malmaison, 
near  Saint  Germains,  so  long  the  fa¬ 
vourite  abode  of  the  discarded  Jose¬ 
phine.  Napoleon  bad  not  been  in  its 
walls  a  singte  day,  before,  surrounded 
by  Fouch^’s  police,  he  found  that  he, 
.who,  in  less  than  a  month  before,  had 
disposed  of  the  fate  of  myriads,  was 
no  longer  the  free  master  of  his  own 
actions.  He  was  watched,  and  con¬ 
trolled,  thou^i  without  the  use  of  ac¬ 
tual  force,  and  now,  for  the  first  time, 
felt  what  it  was  to  lose  that  free 
11 
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agency,  of  which  his  despotism  had  for 
■o  many  years  deprived  so  large  a 
portion  of  mankind.  Yet  he  seemed 
to  submit  to  his  fate  with  indifference, 
or  only  expressed  impatience  when 
beset  by  his  personal  creditors,  who, 
understanding  he  was  not  likely  to 
remain  long  in  France,  attempted 
to  extort  from  him  a  settlement  of 
their  claims.  This  petty  persecution 
was  given  way  to  by  the  government 
as  one  of  several  expedients  to  abridge 
bis  lingering  residence  in  France,  ai^ 
they  1^  tire  means  of  using  force,  if 
all  should  fail.  A  bold  effort  might, 
indeed,  have  yet  broken  through  the 
toils  which  surrounded  him  Uke  a 
spell,  but  Buonaparte’s  time  and  spi* 
rit  for  daring  seeuied  to  be  past. 
There  was  no  chance  that,  with  few 
means  and  many  obstacles,  he  should 
attempt  what  he  had  feared  to  dare 
when  his  chances  of  success  were  so 
much  more  numerous.  He  himself 
was  disgusted  with  the  petty  part 
which'  he  now  performed.  He,  in 
vain,  offered  the  service  of  his  sword 
to  command  the  defence  of  Paris,  as 
generalissimo  in  behalf  of  his  son. 
The  government  took  care  not  to  ac¬ 
cept  an  offer,  which,  excepting  in 
name,  would  have  restored  to  him  all 
his  former  authori^.  He  felt  himself 
secluded  from  his  friends,  useless  and 
impotent  as  the  hilt  of  a  broken  sword, 
and  it  was  on  the  tomb  of  Josephine 
that  he  gave  his  consent  to  become 
an  exile  from  France. 

An  application  was  made  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  to  grant  a  safe 
conduct  for  the  passage  of  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  to  America.  It  was  re¬ 
fused,  as  a  point  on  which  the  British 
general  had  no  instructions  from  his 
government,  'the  French  ministers 
next  proposed  to  Buonaparte,  that  he 
should  leave  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  and 
go  to  the  sea-port  from  which  he  was 
to  embark.  He  refused,  on  the  ground 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  go  there  until 


he  had  the  means  of  instantly  setting 
sail.  Deeres,  minister  of  the  marine 
department,  was  directed  by  the  pro¬ 
visional  government  to  insist  on  Na¬ 
poleon’s  instant  departure,  which  they 
grounded  upon  the  most  imperious  ne¬ 
cessity,  and  even  upon  the  safety  of 
his  own  person.  This  discussion,  with 
the  mesi^es  which  Deeres  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  carry  between  the  Tuilleries 
and  Malmaison,  occupied  ninety-six 
hours,  during  which  period  of  agita¬ 
tion,  the  minister  stated  to  the  Cham¬ 
ber,  he  had  never  once  slept ;  so  that 
time,  and  the  space  of  three  nights 
and  days,  had  become  confused  in  his 
imagination. 

It  does  not  seem  that  Buonaparte, 
the  party  principally  concerned,  par¬ 
took  of  this  agony.  On  the  contrary, 
his  resolution  of  departure  once  adopt¬ 
ed,  this  singular  roan,  alternately  great 
and  contemptible,  seemed,  after  his  de¬ 
cision,  only  to  live  for  the  little  selfish 
purposes  of  his  own  enjoyment.  He 
expressed  great  anxiety  about  provi¬ 
ding  a  supply  of  petty  articles  of  per¬ 
son^  luxury,  ana  his  only  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  Chambers  was  to  re¬ 
quest,  that  some  particular  books 
should  be  placed  at  his  disposal. 
Wealth  a  despot  rarely  possesses,  for 
il  is  employed  in  consolidating  his 
power.  Of  the  treasure  which  Napo¬ 
leon  carried  with  him  to  the  head¬ 
quarters  at  Avesnes,  the  Prussians 
were  now  masters;  and  had  he  left 
France  for  America,  as  was  designed 
by  the  government,  it  was  supposed  he 
would  not  have  possessed  above  fif¬ 
teen  thousand  Louis  d’ors  of  personal 
property  He  had  been  liberal  to  his 
family,  and  particularly  to  his  sisters, 
who  lavished  great  sums,  which  they 
drained  from  his  privy-purse.  But 
the  Great  Nation  do  not  appear  to 
have  thought  upon  the  probable  pe¬ 
cuniary  distresses  of  him  who  so  lately 
had  been  termed  the  Fate  and  Destiny 
of  France.  So  far  from  it,  that  Count 
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Mollien,  minister  of  the  treasurer*  was 
threatened  with  impeachment,  on  an 
allegation  that  he  had  placed  some 
small  part  of  the  public  funds  at  the 
disposal  of  the  person  who  lately  com* 
manded  all  the  resources  of  the  em* 

Eire.  The  minister  denied  the  charge, 
ut  candidly  and  generotKly  express¬ 
ed  his  regret  that  he  had  not  the  means 
to  alleviate  the  pecuniary  difficulties 
of  his  old  master.  Those  who  now  go* 
vemedwere  only  anxious  to  accomplish 
Napoleon's  removal  from  Malmaison 
and  from  France,  and  we  transcribe  an 
account  of  their  proce^ings  from  an 
eminent  literary  Journal,  which  we  be¬ 
lieve,  in  this  case,  to  have  had  sources 
of  intelligence  not  generally  accessi- 
ble.* 

They,**  that  is  the  provisional  go¬ 
vernment,  **  placed  near  (i.  e.  over) 
him  General  Beker,*!*  a  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  This  gen¬ 
tleman's  duties  and  powers  were  of  a 
very  mysterious  nature  ;  he  was  to  ac¬ 
company  Buonaparte  every  where,  yet 
he  had  no  public  character  of  any 
kind  ;  he  was  to  guide  his  movements, 
yet  lie  had  no  personal  acquaintance 
with,  or  influence  over  him ;  and  he 
was  to  guard  his  person  without  ha¬ 
ving  any  force  assigned  to  him  for 
that  purpose. 

**  There  can  be  but  little  doubt 
that  Fouch^  was  now  playing,  if  not 
the  king's  game,  at  least  against  Buo¬ 
naparte  :  and  General  Belter's  orders 
were  to  see  the  ex-emperor  soon  and 
safely  embarked,  in  a  small  squadron 
which  the  provisional  government  had 
assigned  for  his  conveyance  to  Ame¬ 
rica.  However  General  Beker  con¬ 
trived  it,  or  whatever  were  his  secret 
means  of  persuasion,  he  performed 
his  mission  -with  great  success,  and 


after  several  plans,  and  much  hesita¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  drove 
him  to  the  determination  of  surren¬ 
dering  to  the  British  squadron  in  Aix 
Roads. 

**  General  Beker's  accounts  of  his 
mission,  as  he  gave  fliem  in  the  mi¬ 
nisterial  circles  of  Paris,  affisrded  no 
clueto  discoverby  what  invisible  thread 
he  had  led  this  terrible  creature  so 
quietly  to  an  ignominious  end;  but  it 
was  surmised,  that  the  personal  feani 
of  the  ex-emperor  (which  we  have  al¬ 
ready  seen  are  more  than  becomingly 
strong)  were  operated  upon.  What 
the  general  told  was,  diat  he  had  ne¬ 
ver  passed  a  period  of  more  anxiety, 
and  that  there  was  no  success  more 
difficult  than  that  which  he  had  at¬ 
tained. 

“  He  said  that  Napoleon  had  treat¬ 
ed  him,  from  the  first  moment,  not 
merely  with  civility,  but  even  with  fii- 
miliarity.  On  the  day  before  the  jour¬ 
ney  began,  while  walking  together  in 
the  garden  of  Malmaison,  the  gene¬ 
ral  made  some  observation  concerning 
Maria  Louisa,  and  Uie  conduct  of  the 
court  of  Austria  towards  him.  Na¬ 
poleon  laughed,  gave  him  a  little  play¬ 
ful  sl(q>  on  the  cheek,  and  said  *  AU 
lezy  man  amiy  tu  ne  connaie  pat  ces 
gens4h !'  J 

Before  Buonaparte's  departure, 
he  sent  for  one  of  his  early  mend^— 
he  wished  to  take  leave  of  him.  Buo¬ 
naparte  said,  *  1  would  not  go  with¬ 
out  seeing  you;  we  shall  never  meet 
^ain.'  The  other,  unable  to  speak, 
burst  into  tears.  Buonaparte  put 
his  hand  on  his  friend's  shoulders 
with  an  air  of  affection,  and  said'-'  ■ 
*  Mon  ckeTy  ne  vout  aitendrittez  pat: 
dans  let  grandet  onset  comrne  eelie'Cif 
e’est  le  courage  et  non  pat  la  eentibilitS 


*  Quarterly  Review,  Vol.  XIV.  No.  27.  p.  81. 

t  By  birth,  we  believe,  a  Swiss — by  political  principle,  a  Constitutionalist  General 
Beker  had  openly  blamed  tht  war  in  Spain,  and  refused  to  bear  arms  in  that  cause,  a^ 
ter  which  he  had  been  in  disgrace  with  Napoleon,  and  lived  in  retirement. 

Go,  my  friend !  you  are  not  acquainted  with  this  kind  of  folks. 
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rum  Jaut*  *  In  a  long  convero 
aation  which  ensued,  this  person  re¬ 
presents  Buonaparte  as  calm,  some¬ 
what  melancholy,  but  not  *  abattu* f 
Buonaparte  allowed  that  he  had  com¬ 
mitted,  in  the  late  transactions,  two 

Ereat  faults— the  drst  was,  that  he  had 
ift  the  army ;  the  other  was,  the'get- 
ting  into  a  discussion  with  the  Cham¬ 
bers,  and,  above  all,  with  a  deputa¬ 
tion  of  the  Chambers — the  large  body 
might  have  been  divided  or  dissolved ; 
bat  the  committee  was  armed  with 
more  power  than  the  whole ;  was  not 
liable  to  disunion,  and  not  subject  to 
be  put  off  and  delayed.  *  According¬ 
ly,*  said  he,  *  when  I  spoke  to  them 
af  the  wants  of  the  country,  men,  can¬ 
non,  and  money,  they  answered  me  with 
the  rights  of  men  and  the  social  con¬ 
tract,  and  all  was  lost  1* 

**  On  the  road  to  Rochefort,  where 
he  was  to  embark,  and  while  he  re¬ 
mained  there,  Buonaparte  received  se¬ 
veral  deputations  from  the  army,  ur¬ 
ging  him  to  put  himself  at  their  head, 
swearing  to  die  in  his  cause.  *  You 
tee,*  said  he  to  Beker,  *  that  the  pro¬ 
visional  government  mistakes  the  wish¬ 
es  of  the  people  with  regard  to  me.* 
On  these  occasions,  he  would  some¬ 
times  wake  up,  as  it  were,  into  life  and 
spirit,  and  express  a  resolution  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  army,  and  conquer  or  die 
at  its  head;  but  these  gleams  of  cou¬ 
rage  were  very  short.  Indeed,  those 
who  approached  him,  described  him  as 
much  exhausted,  both  in  mind  and  bo¬ 
dy, — weak,  undecided,  and  pusillani¬ 
mous,  very  attentive  to  his  own  little 
comforts,  fond  of  the  table ;  and 
though,  in  general,  somewhat  lethar¬ 
gic,  and  inclined  to  apoplectic  seizure^ 
exceedingly  alive  to  all  that  concern¬ 
ed  his  personal  safety.** 

In  thb  irresolute  state  of  mind,  he 
continued  for  some  days  at  Rochefort, 

•  Do  not  give  way  to  your  feelings,  nay 
resolution,  not  sensibility, 
t  Discouraged. 


revolving  various  experiments  of  es¬ 
cape,  from  which  he  repeatedly  shrunk 
when  the  moment  of  execution  arri¬ 
ved.  His  train,  including  the  friends 
and  officers  who  still  adhered  to  his 
fallen  fortunes,  might  amount  in  all  to 
about  forty  persons.  He  left  Paris  on 
the  29th  of  June,  and  arrived  at  Roche¬ 
fort  on  the  second  of  the  succeeding 
month.  From  the  time  he  left  Mai- 
maison,  his  history  is  that  of  an  indivi¬ 
dual  unconnected  with  public  events, 
and  we  therefore  postpone  it  for  the 
present. 

While  the  star  of  Buonaparte  was 
thus  waning,  that  of  his  rival  again 
appeared  on  the  eastern  horizon.  A 
proclamation,  dated  from  Cambrai,  ap¬ 
prized  the  French,  that  Louis  XVIIl., 
following  the  track  of  the  victorious 
allies,  was  again  within  his  lawful  do¬ 
minions,  and  demanded  their  allegi¬ 
ance.  We  transcribe  St  length  this 
important  document,  and  will  then 
offer  some  reflections  on  its  con¬ 
tents. 

Ths  King  to  the  Fkbncr  Peo¬ 
ple. 

“  The  gates  of  my  kingdom  at  last 
open  before  me.  I  hasten  to  bring 
back  my  misled  subjects;  to  mitigate 
the  calamities  which  1  had  wished  ta 
prevent;  to  place  myself  a  second  time 
between  the  allied  and  the  French  ar¬ 
mies,  in  the  hope  that  the  feelings  of 
consideration  of  which  1  may  be  the 
object  may  tend  to  their  preservation. 
This  is  the  only  way  in  which  1  have 
wished  to  take  part  in  the  war.  I  have 
not  permitted  any  Prince  of  my  fami¬ 
ly  to  appear  in  foreign  ranks,  and  have 
restrained  the  courage  of  those  of  my 
servants  who  had  been  able  to  range 
themselves  around  me. 

**  Returned  to  the  soil  of  my  coun¬ 
try,  I  take  pleasure  ia  speaking  con- 

friend— in  a  crisis  so  difficult  we  must  use 
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fidence  to  my  people.  When  I  first 
reappeared  among  you,  I  found  men’s 
minds  agitated,  and  heated  by  con> 
flicting  passions.  My  views  encoun¬ 
tered  on  every  side  nothing  but  diffi¬ 
culties  and  obstacles.— My  govern¬ 
ment  was  liable  to  commit  errors — 
perhaps  it  did  commit  them.  There 
are  times  when  the  purest  intentions 
are  insufficient  to  direct,  or  sometimes 
they  even  mislead. 

Experience  alone  could  teach;  it 
shall  not  be  lost.  All  that  can  save 
France  is  my  wish. 

My  subjects  have  learned  by  cruel 
trials,  that  the  principle  of  the  legi¬ 
timacy  of  sovereigns  is  one  of  the  fun¬ 
damental  bases  of  social  order, — the 
onl^  one  upon  which,  amidst  a  great 
nation,  a  wise  and  well-ordered  liber¬ 
ty  can  be  established.  This  doctrine 
has  just  been  proclaimed  as  that  of 
all  Europe.  1  had  previously  conse¬ 
crated  it  by  my  charter ;  and  1  claim 
to  add  to  that  charter  all  the  guaran¬ 
tees  which  can  secure  the  benefits 
of  it. 

**The  unity  of  ministry  b  the  strong¬ 
est  that  I  can  ofier.  I  mean  that  it 
should  exist,  and  that  the  frank  and 
firm  march  of  my  council  should  gua¬ 
rantee  all  interests,  and  calm  all  in¬ 
quietudes. 

**  Some  have  talked  latterly  of  the 
restoration  of  tithes  and  feudal  rights. 
This  fable,  invented  by  the  common 
enemy,  does  not  require  confutation. 
It  will  not  be  expected,  that  the  king 
should  stoop  to  refute  calumnies  and 
lies:  the  success  of  the  treason  has 
too  clearly  indicated  their  source.  If 
the  purchasers  of  national  property 
have  felt  alarm,  the  charter  should 
suffice  to  re-assure  them.  Did  1  not 
myself  propose  to  the  Chambers,  and 
cause  to  be  executed,  sales  of  such 
property  ?  This  proof  of  my  sinceri¬ 
ty  18  unangwerqble. — In  these  latter 
times,  my  subjects  of  all  classes  have 
given  me  equal  proofs  of  love  and  fi¬ 


delity.  I  wish  them  to  know  how 
sensibly  I  feel  them,  and  that  it  is 
from  among  all  Frenchmen  I  shall  de¬ 
light  to  choose  those  who  are  to,  ap¬ 
proach  my  person  and  my  family.  I 
wish  to  exclude  from  my  presence 
none  but  those  whose  celebrity  Js  mat¬ 
ter  of  grief  to  France,  and  of  horror 
to  Europe.  In  the  plot  which  they 
hatched,  1  perceive  many  of  my  sub¬ 
jects  misled,  and  some  guilty. 

I  promise— I  who  never  promised  in 
vain  (all  Europe  knows  it) — to  pardon 
misled  Frenchmen,  all  that  has  passed 
since  the  day  I  quitted  Lille,  amidst 
so  many  tears,  up  to  the  day  when  1 
re-entered  Camhrai,  amidst  so  many 
acclamations. 

**  But  the  blood  of  my  people  has 
flowed,  in  consequence  of  a  treason  of 
which  the  annals  (d*  the  world  present 
no  example.  I'hat  treason  has  sum¬ 
moned  foreigners  into  the  heart  of 
France.  Every  day  reveals, to  me  a 
new  disaster.  1  owe  it,  then,  ta  the 
dignity  of  my  crown,  to  the  interest 
of  my  people,  to  the  repose  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  to  except  from  pardon  the  in¬ 
stigators  and  authors  of  this  horrible 
plot-  They  shall  be  designated  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  laws  by  the  two  Cham¬ 
bers,  which  I  propose  forthwith  to  as¬ 
semble. 

“  Frenchmen,sucharethesentiment8 
which  he  brings  among  you,  whom 
time  had  not  been  able  to  change,  nor 
calamities  fatigue,  nor  injustice  made 
to  stoep.  The  king,  whose  fathers 
reigned  for  eight  centuries  over  your's, 
returns  to  consecrate  the  remainder  of 
his  days,^  in  defending  and  consoling 
you. 

Given  at  Camhrai,  this  28th  of  June, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1815,  and 
of  our  reign  the  21st. 

(Signed)  **  Louis. 

**  By  the  King. 

**  Prince  Talleyranu, 
Minuter  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  AJfatn!* 
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In  vindicating  himself  from  the  char¬ 
ges  brought  against  his  government, 
Louis  acted  like  a  prudent  monarch ; 
and,  in  the  language  he  held  towards 
his  misled  or  guilty  subjects,  that  of 
one  willing  to  blend  justice  with  cle> 
mency.  But  he  has  bron  censured  for 
following  that  path  to  the  throne  which 
was  opened  to  him  b^  the  sword  of  his 
allies,  and  for  claiming  the  throne  as 
his  hereditary  rig^t,  and  for  affirming 
that  the  doctrine  of  legitimacy  of  so¬ 
vereigns  had  been  just  proclaimed  as 
that  of  all  Europe.  It  is  clear  the  so¬ 
lution  of  the  first  of  these  scruples 
must  rest  upon  that  applied  to  the  se¬ 
cond.  For  if  Louis  XVIII.  had  a 
lawful  right  to  the  throne  from  which 
he  was  expelled,  his  title  to  use  hU 
own  proper  force,  or  to  avail  himself 
of  that  of  his  allies  for  its  recovery, 
cannot  admit  of  an  instant’s  doubt. 
The  allied  army  were  the  auxiliaries 
of  Louis,  as  the  English  troops  had 
formerly  been  those  ef  his  ancestor, 
Henry  IV.,  and  a  victory  gained  by 
them  was  essentially  a  victory  in  the 
king’s  cause,  and  of  which  he  was, 
therefore,  free  to  avail  himself.  The 
prudence  of  losing  no  time  in  reassu¬ 
ming,  or  endeavouring  to  reassume, 
the  reins  of  government,— the  policy  of 
suppressing  the  machinations  of  the 
factious  by  his  early  reappearance  in 
his  capital, — the  humanity  and  pater¬ 
nal  spirit  which  induced  him  as  speedi¬ 
ly  as  possible  to  interfere,  by  his  pre¬ 
sence  and  his  mediation,  between  the 
allied  generals  and  his  erring  but  suf¬ 
fering  subjects,  are  all  so  plain  and 
evident,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  waste 
words  upon  them. 

That  the  doctrine  of  legitimacy  had 
just  been  recognized  by  the  sanction 
of  united  Europe,  was  as  true  as  that 
the  treaty  of  Vienna  had  been  sub¬ 
scribed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
four  greatest  powers  of  Europe,  and 
adhered  to  by  all  the  rest.  That  trea¬ 
ty  had  for  its  express  object  and  pur¬ 


pose,  the  maintaining  entire  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  peace  concluded  at  Paris  on 
the  SOth  May  1814,”  and  the  stipu¬ 
lations  determined  ujxm,  and  signed 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  order 
to  complete  the  disposition  of  that 
treaty*  Now,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
as  well  as  by  the  stipulations  of  the 
Congress,  the  influencing  cause  of  all 
the  favourable  conditions  granted  to 
France,  is  unequivocally  declared  to 
be,  **  her  being  replaced  under  the 
paternal  government  of  her  kings;” 
so  that  the  right  of  Louis  to  the 
crown  was  in  fact  the  basis  of  the 
whole  treaty.  We  shall  hereafter  see, 
that  the  French,  always  ingenious 
in  bottoming  their  diplomatic  plead¬ 
ing  upon  some  separate  and  detach¬ 
ed  principle,  caught  at  the  decla¬ 
ration  of  the  Allied  Powers,  and  of 
Britain  in  particular,  that  they  did 
not  consider  themselves  as  bound  to 
prosecute  the  war  with  a  view  to  im¬ 
posing  any  particular  government;  but 
it  is  clear  that  the  reserving  to  them¬ 
selves -the  privilege  of  making  nofur- 
tlier  exertions  in  the  behalf  of  the 
Bourbons,  in  case  of  events  proving 
unpropitious  to  them,  than  was  con¬ 
sistent  with  what  they  owed  to  their 
own  states,  by  no  means  limited  or 
prevented  the  allies  from  doing  all  in 
their  power  to  contribute  to  the  auspi¬ 
cious  event  of  the  restoration  of  their 
allies  the  Bourbons,  should  circum¬ 
stances  render  that  consummation  at¬ 
tainable.  Of  this,  we  will  speak  more 
fully  presently. 

We  will,  however,  though  averse  to 
abstract  discussions  on  the  origin  and 
nature  of  government,  take  this  op¬ 
portunity  of  looking  somewhat  close¬ 
ly  into  the  nature  of  this  doctrine  of 
legitimacy,  which  has  become  such  a 
dreadful  bug-bear  to  modern  politi¬ 
cians.  That  the  men  who  had  aided 
to  murder  one  king  and  dethrone 
another,  should  be  vehement  against 
the  restoration  of  the  latter,  arose 
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out  of  the  nature  of  things.  That 
tbo>e  who  bad  aided  Buonaparte  to 
attain  hia  usurped  power,  had  Hwin< 
died  him  out  of  it  in  his  adversity, 
and  had  assumed  the  government  in* 
to  their  own  hands,  should  be  loth  to 
part  with  it  to  the  lawful  owner,  was 
equally  natural ;  even  granting  they 
had  no  reason  to  have  apprehended 
merited  punishment,  as  one  necessary 
consequence  of  his  restoration.  1 1  was 
al^o  a  matter  of  course  that  they 
should  exclaim,  in  their  anguish  of 
mortification  and  fear,  Give  us  for 
our  king  the  English  Wellington-^* 
the  Cossack  Platoff — any  one  but  the 
lawful  monarch,  who  comes  with  the 
right  to  punish  our  rebellion  and 
treachery.**  These  sentiments,  so  ge¬ 
nerally  and  so  naturally  entertain^, 
not  by  the  people  of  France  at  large, 
but  by  the  demagogues  who  had  sei¬ 
zed  the  helm  ot  state  when  it  esca¬ 
ped  the  palsied  grasp  of  Buonaparte, 
are  precisely  the  feelings  of  thieves 
or  robbers,  who  will  throw  away 
their  stolen  goods  for  the  benefit  of 
the  first  stranger  that  chances  to  pass 
by,  rather  than  acknowledge  them¬ 
selves  guilty  of  the  theft,  by  resto¬ 
ring  them  to  the  rightful  owner  ;  law 
being  to  such  depredators  the  same 
natural  object  of  terror  that  legiti¬ 
mate  right  is  to  rebels  and  traitors. 
But  that  the  gibberish  with  which 
these  men  sought  to  vindicate  their 
fears,  and  white-wash  their  miserable 
cause,  should  have  found  tongues  and 
pens  to  re-echo  it  in  any  other  coun¬ 
try — that  there  should  be  a  certain 
class  of  politicians  in  Britain,  who  can¬ 
not  even  pronounce  this  word  legiti¬ 
macy  (in  itself,  surely,  not  merely  an 
innocent  but  a  venerable  sound,)  save 
with  spitting,  hissing,  and  braying, 
as  at  once  a  term  of  ridicule  and 
reprobation — that  all  this  should  be, 
might  indeed  be  a  matter  of  won¬ 
der,  were  those  who  have  witnessed 
VOL.  Vlll.  PART  1. 
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the  strange  actions,  opinions,  and  re- 
volutioiM  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  een* 
turv,  entitled  to  wonder  at  anv  thin^. 

If  there  be  faith  in  derivation,  this 
alai  mine  word  legitimacy  comes  from 
the  Latin,  and  implies  neither  divine 
nor  indefeasible  right  in  the  party  to 
whom  the  quality  belongs,  but  a  claim 
arising  out  of  birth  or  descent  Such 
claims  have  been  received  at  all  times, 
and  among  all  nations,  even  the  most 
barbarous.  The  poet,  indeed,  has 
made  a  ranting  hero  exclaim,  in  a 
tone  which  would  fit  some  modecn 
agitators, 

I  am  as  free  as  nature  first  made  man. 

Ere  the  base  laws  of  servitude  began. 

When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  raia 

But  it  seems  doubtful  whether  such  a 
state  of  absolute  and  unrestrained 
freedom  ever  existed,  except  perhaps 
in  the  solitary  case  of  Adam,  before 
the  creation  of  Eve;  for  when  our 
first  parent  bad  a  wife  and  family, 
they  became  subjects  to  bis  patemid 
authority.  It  is  speedily  found  expe¬ 
dient  to  transfer  to  the  eldest  son  that 
office  of  head  of  the  family  which  be¬ 
comes  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  fa¬ 
ther.  It  passes  to  him  with  its  ad¬ 
vantages  or  power  and  property,  and, 
rightly  viewed,  with  the  relative  dutiea 
of  advising,  restraining,  and  protect¬ 
ing  the  younger  branches  of  the  fa¬ 
mily.  In  one  respect  or  other,  such 
laws  of  succession  subsist  in  all  coun¬ 
tries  ;  the  feudal  constitutions,  for 
certain  reasons  peculiar  to  their  struc¬ 
ture,  gave  even  greater  weight  to  the 
principle.  It  is  recognized  by  all  the 
nations  of  Europe,  and,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  we  have  beard  of  no  zea¬ 
lous  friend  of  liberty,  either  in  France 
or  i.ritain,  who  has  repudiated  the 
succession  of  his  fathers,  because,  to 
the  prejudice  of  younger  brothers  and 
sisters  worthier  perhaps  than  himself 
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it  has  descended  upon  him  by  the  ty« 
rannical,  absurd,  and  ridiculous  prin¬ 
ciple  of  legitimacy. 

A  regulation  so  useful  in  ordinary 
life,  is  adopted  from  analogy  into  na¬ 
tional  gofemment.  While  states,  in¬ 
deed,  are  small,  and  before  laws  are 
settl^,  and  when  much  depends  on 
the  persona]  ability  and  talents  of  the 
monarch ;  the  power,  which,  for  aught 
we  know,  may  be  among  the  abstract¬ 
ed  rights  of  man,  of  chusing  each  chief 
magistrate  after  the  death  of  his  pre¬ 
decessor,  or  perhaps  more  frequently, 
may  be  exercised  without  much  incon¬ 
venience.  But  as  states  become  ex¬ 
tended,  and  their  constitutions  cir¬ 
cumscribed  and  bounded  by  laws, 
which  leave  less  scope  and  less  neces¬ 
sity  for  the  exeroi^  of  the  sovereign’s 
magisterial  functions,  men  are  glad  to 
exchange  the  licentious  privilege  of  a 
Tartarian  couroultai,  or  a  Polish  diet, 
for  the  principle  of  legitimacy,  be¬ 
cause  the  chance  of  a  hereditary  suc¬ 
cessor  proving  adequate  to  the  du¬ 
ties  of  his  situation,  is,  at  least,  equal 
to  that  of  a  popular  election  lighting 
upon  a  worthy  candidate;  and  be¬ 
cause,  in  the  former  case,  the  nation 
is  spared  the  convulsions  occasioned 
by  previous  competition  and  solicita¬ 
tion,  and  succeeding  heart-burnings, 
tactions,  civil  war,  and  ruin,  uniformly 
found  to  attend  the  latter. 

The  doctrine  of  legitimacy  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  valuable  in  a  limited  mo¬ 
narchy,  because  it  affords  a  degree  of 
stability  otherwise  unattainable.  The 
principle  of  hereditary  monarchy,  join¬ 
ed  to  that  which  declares  that  the  king 
can  do  no  wrong,  provides  for  the  per¬ 
manence  of  the  executive  government, 
and  represses  that  ambition  which 
would  animate  so  many  bosoms,  were 
there  a  prospect  of  the  supreme  sway 
becoming  vacant,  or  subject  to  elec¬ 
tion  from  time  to  time.  The  king’s 
ministers,  on  the  other  hand,  being 
responsible  for  his  actions,  remain  a 


check,  for  their  own  sakes,  upon  the 
exercise  of  his  power ;  and  thus  provi¬ 
sion  is  made  for  the  correction  of  all 
ordinary  evils  of  administration,  since, 
to  use  an  expressive  though  vulgar 
simile,  it  is  better  to  rectify  any  oc¬ 
casional  deviation  from  the  regular 
course  by  changing  the  coachman, 
than  by  overturning  the  carriage. 

Such,  therefore,  is  the  principle  of 
legitimacy,  invoked  by  Louis  XVIIL, 
and  recognized  by  the  alKes.  But  it 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  sla¬ 
vish  doctrine,  that  the  right  thus  vest¬ 
ed  is  by  divineorigin  ftid^stsible.  The 
heir-at-law  in  private  life  may  dissi¬ 
pate  by  his  folly^  or  forfeit  by  his 
crimes,  the  patrimony  which  the  law 
conveys  to  him;  and  the  legitimate 
monarch  may  most  unquestionably, 
by  departing  from  the  principles  of 
the  constitution  under  which  he  is 
called  to  reign,  forfeit,  for  him<< 
self  and  for  his  heirs  if  the  legis¬ 
lature  shall  judge  it  proper,'  ^at 
crown  which  the  principle  we  have 
recognized  bestowed  on  him  as  his 
birth-right  This  is  an  extreme  case, 
provided,  not  in  virtue  of  the  consti¬ 
tution,  which  recognizes  no  possible 
delinquency  in  the  sovereign,  but  be¬ 
cause  the  constitution  has  been  at¬ 
tacked  and  infringed  upon  by  the 
monarch,  and  therefore  can  no  longer 
be  permitted  to  afford  him  shelter. 
The  crimes  by  which  this  high  penal¬ 
ty  is  justly  incurred,  must  therefore 
be  of  an  extraordinary  nature,  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  those  correctives 
for  which  the  constitution  provides, 
by  the  punishment  of  ministers  and 
counsellors.  The  constitutional  buck¬ 
ler  of  impeccability  covers  the  mo¬ 
narch  (personally)  for  all  blamewor¬ 
thy  use  of  his  power,  providing  it  is 
exercised  within  the  limits  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  ;  it  is  when  he  stirs  beyond 
it,  and  not  sooner,  that  it  becomes  no 
defence  for  the  bosom  of  a  tyrant. 
A  King  of  Britain,  for  example,  may 
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wage  a  rash  war,  or  make  a  disgrace¬ 
ful  peace,  in  the  lawful,  though  inju¬ 
dicious  and  blame-worthy,  exercise  of 
the  power  vested  in  him  by  the  con¬ 
stitution.  His  advisers,  not  he  him¬ 
self,  shall  he  called,  in  such  a  case,  to 
their  responsibility.  But  if,  like  James 
11.,  he  infringes  upon,  or  endeavours 
to  destroy  the  constitution,  it  is  then 
that  resistance  becomes  lawful  and 
honourable,  and  the  king  is  justiv 
held  to  have  forfbited  the  right  which 
descended  to  him  from  his  forefa¬ 
thers. 

The  principles  of  hereditary  mo¬ 
narchy,  of  the  inviolability  of  the  per¬ 
son  of  the  king,  and  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  ministers,  were  recognized  by 
the  constitutional  charter  of  France. 
Louis  XVllI.  was,  therefore,  during 
the  year  previous  to  Buonaparte's  re¬ 
turn,  the  lawful  sovereign  of  France, 
and  it  remains  to  be  shown  by  what 
act  of  treason  to  the  constitution  he 
had  forfeited  his  right  of  legitimacy. 
If  the  feader  will  turn  back  to  our 
sixth  chapter;  (and  we  arc  not  con¬ 
scious  of  having  spared  the  conduct  of 
the  Bourbons,)  he  #ill  probably  be  of 
opinion  with  us,  that  the  errors  of  bis 
government  wefe  not  only  fewer  than 
might  haPe  been  expected  in  circum¬ 
stances  so  new  and  difficult,  but  were 
of  such  a  nature  as  an  holiest,  well- 
meaning,  and  upright  opposition  would 
soon  have  checked  ;  he  will  find  that 
not  one  of  them  could  be  person¬ 
ally  attributed  to  Louis  XVlll.,  and 
that,  far  from  having  iacurred  the 


forfeiture  of  his  legitimate  rights,  he 
had,  during  these  few  months,  laid  a 
strong  claim  to  the  love,  veneration, 
and  gratitude  of  his  subjects.  He  had 
fallen  a  sabrifice,  in  some  degree,  to 
thehumoursand  rashnessof  the  princes 
of  his  family — still  more  to  causeless 
jealousies  and  unproved  doubts,  the 
water-colours  which  insurrection  ne¬ 
ver  lacks  to  paint  her  cause  with ,  but, 
above  all,  to  the  fickleness  of  the 
French  people,  who  became  tired  of  his 
simple,  orderly,  and  peaceful  govern¬ 
ment,  and  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  a 
licentious  and  licensed  soldiery,  and 
of  moody  banditti,  panting  for  a  time 
of  pell-mell  havoc  and  confusion.  The 
forcible  expdision  of  Louis  XVllL, 
arising  from  such  motives,  could  not 
break  the  solemn  compact  entered  in¬ 
to  by  France  with  dll  Europe,  when 
she  received  her  legitimate  moiiafch 
from  the  hand  of  her  clement  con¬ 
querors,  and  with  him,  add  fbr  hit 
sake,  such  conditions  df  pCace  as  she 
was  in  no  condition  to  demand,  and 
could  never  have  otherwise  obtained* 
His  misfortune,  as  'it  arose  from  no 
fault  of  his  own,  could  infer  no  for¬ 
feiture  of  his  vest^  right.  Europe,  the 
virtual  guarantee  of  the  treaty  of  Pa¬ 
ris,  had  also  a  title,  leading  back  the 
lawful  king  in  her  armed  and  Victo¬ 
rious  hand,  to  require  of  France  hia 
re-instatement  in  his  rights ;  and  the 
termination  which  she  thus  offered  to 
the  war  was  as  just  and  equitable,  as 
its  conduct  during  this  bnef  campaign 
bad  been  honourable  and  Successf  ul. 
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Military  Movemenlt. — Flif^JU  of  the  Frewh  to  their  dum  Frontien>—Retreal 
of  Grouchy  i  Division — BatUe  at  Namur — Gvoucluf  escapes  to  Loon.-— Ad- 
.  vance  of  the  AUies — Capture  of  4ve.snes  by  the  Prussians— f heir  Severity 
to  the  French — Moderation  oj  the  British — Who  take  Cambray  and  Perorme, 
--■French  Commissioners  come  to  treat  of  Peace. —  Armistice  refused. — Con- 
Jerence  at  Haguenau — Fouchi  secretly  embraces  the  Interest  the  Bourbons. 
—Advance  of  the  Allied  Armies. — Wrede  crosses  the  Rhitu  at  Manheim,  and 
takes  Chalons. —  The  Prince  Royal  of  Wirtemberg  erUers  Frarscefrom  Philips- 
berg — Defeats  General  Rapp,  and  invests  Strasbourg.— The  Arch-Duke 
Ferdinand  defeats  Lecourbe,  and  advances  on  Langres. — General  Frimont 
drives  the  French  from  the  Valley  of  the  Arve  —Bubna  takes  the  7  ete-de-PorU 
at  .4rly. —  The  Grand  Army,  under  the  Sovereit>ns,  enters  France  without  Op- 
position. — Situation  tf  the  French  Provisional  Government. — They  have  no  In- 
Jluence  either  with  the  Army  or  the  People— Yet  retain  (heir  Inimosity  to 
the  Bourbons. — Malleville's  Address  in  Favour  of  the  Bourbons. — Ructions 
on  the  Course  he  recommended.— Gareau  denounces  Malleville. — lorttfica- 
tions  o/  Paris.— The  Army’s  Declaration  against  the  Bourbons — Propositiont 
of  Bory  St  Vincent  in  the  Cluimbfr  <f  R^esentatives—The  Allied  Armies 
come  bfire  Parif. — Declaration  of  the  French  Army. — Measures  (f  Fouche 
and  the  modetate  Party.— Operations  tf  the  Armies. — Skirmish  at  Versailles. 
—Paris  Surrenders.— The  Conditions  tf  Capitulation. 


W HiLB  the  French  factions  debated, 
the  victorious  generuls  of  the  allies 
acted;  and  so  successfully,  that  the 
imperfect  means  left  (or  the  defence 
of  France  against  her  invaders,  were 
rendered  useless  by  the  rapidity  of 
their  movements.  Weil  tauglit  by 
experience,  they  no  longer  sate  down 
to  wonder  at  their  own  success,  as  if 
(were  it  lawful  to  alter  the  scriptural 
phrase)  **  sufficient  tor  the  day  had 
been  the  glory  thereof."  All  inea« 
sures  were  Itastily  adopted  by  WeU 


lington  and  Blucher  to  take  the  full 
advantage  of  the  victory  of  Waterloo, 
and  to  prostrate  their  antagonists  while 
they  yet  staggered  under  that  terrible 
blow. 

The  retreat  of  the  disorderly  crowd 
which  was  once  called  the  grand 
French  army,  had  taken  instinctively 
the  route  to  their  own  frontiers. 
Closely  followed,  and  harassed  at  every 
step  by  the  Prussians,  they  flocked 
along  the  main  road  from  Charleroi 
like  a  drove  of  out-wearied,  and  yet 
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terri6ed  cattle.  Where  that  road  di* 
vides  into  two  branches,  one  leading 
to  Avesnes  and  the  other  to  Philippe* 
ville,  the  fugitives  separated  them* 
selves,  no  one  pretending  to  give  any 
general  direction,  and  followed  either 
route  as  chance  or  choice  directed  each 
individual,  or  group  of  flyers.  Not* 
withstanding  Buonaparte’s  orders,  no 
attempt  was  made  to  assst^mble  any 
force  at  Ave^nes  :  Soult  contrived  at 
Mezieres  to  collect  about  four  thou* 
sand  strairglers,  destitute  of  cannon, 
baggage,  and  arms,  with  whom  he 
withdrew  under  the  walls  of  Laon. 
There  they  were  joined  by  other 
stragglers,  and  at  length  by  the  corps 
of  Grouchy  and  Vandamme. 

This  division  of  the  French  army 
had  fought  the  battle  of  Wavres,  it 
will  be  remembered,  on  the  18th; 
and,  upon  receiving  the  news  of  that 
of  Waterloo,  was  the  following  day 
under  the  necessity  of  commencing  a 
perilous  retreat  in  front  of  the  Prus¬ 
sian  corps  with  whom  they  had  been 
engaged,  and  which  had  formerly  re¬ 
tired  before  them,  but  now  instantly 
resumed  the  ofiensive.  The  attack  of 
Thieiman,  which  took  place  so  soon 
as  the  French  columns  began  to  re* 
treat,  was  made  with  such  lury,  that 
real  slaughter  ensued ;  Vandamme 
imself  was  wounded,  several  guns 
were  taken,  and  the  French  division, 
with  difficulty  and  loss,  fell  back  upon 
Namur.  Here  Grouchy  resumed  his 
retreat,  committing  to  Vandamme, 
with  the  rear-guard,  the  difficult  task 
of  protecting  it.  The  French  lined  the 
decayed  and  imperfect  and  ruined  de¬ 
fences  of  that  once  strong  town,  and 
defended  them  with  success  against 
the  van.guard  of  the  pursuers.  But 
when  the  main  body  of  the  Prussians 
came  up,  scaling  ladders  were  applied, 
the  place  carried  by  storm,  the  de¬ 
fenders  driven  through  the  streets, 
and  pursued  with  great  loss  along  the 
difikult  aud  narrow  defiles  which  the 


high-road  passes  as  it  leads  from  Na¬ 
mur  to  Dinant  Here  thev  losr  many 
men  and  cannon.  But  by  dint  of  sa¬ 
crificing  the  rear,  the  French  generals 
were  enabled  to  conduct  to  Rncroi, 
and  from  thence  to  Laon,  about  twen¬ 
ty  thousand  men,  in  much  more  tole¬ 
rable  plight  as  to  arms,  arrangement, 
and  military  equipment,  than  those 
whom  Suult  had  rallied  in  that  neigl^ 
bourh<K)d.  And  although  Grouchy’s 
retreat  cost  greatly  more  than  one- 
third  of  his  troops,  yet,  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  he  was  placed,  it  was 
by  no  common  exertions  of  general¬ 
ship  that  he  prevented  the  same  total 
dissolution  of  his  army  which  had  be¬ 
fallen  that  of  Napoleon.  The  Aven¬ 
ger  of  Blood  was  in  the  mean  time 
pressing  on  their  footsteps. 

Blucher,  on  the  second  day  after 
the  battle,  was  under  the  walls  of 
Ave^nes,  which  he  carried  by  esca¬ 
lade,  taking  five  and  forty  pieces  of 
cannon.  To  give  the  French  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  those  severities  which  they 
had  often  inflicted  on  the  German 
and  Spanish  prisoners  of  war,  he  di¬ 
rected  that  the  captive  garrison  of 
Avesnes  should  be  employed  to  work 
on  the  fortifications  of  Cologne,  and 
the  officers  confined  in  the  citadel  of 
Wessep ;  '*  all,”  as  the  Prince-Mar¬ 
shal’s  dispatch  sternly  expresses  it, 
**  to  be  treated  with  the  necessary 
severity.”  It  bad  been  agreed  be¬ 
tween  Wellington  and  Biueber,  that, 
without  paying  attention  to  the  strong 
barrier  towns  of  Lisle  and  Valen¬ 
ciennes,  Ac.  but  leaving  them  to  be 
masked  by  the  other  troops  of  the 
coalition  as  they  came  up,  the  victo¬ 
rious  armies  of  Britain  and  Prussui 
ahould,  with  the  least  possible  delay, 
march  forward  on  Paris.  After  the 
capture  of  Avesiies,  therefore,  the 
Prince-Marshal  continued  his  march 
upon  Laon,  and  occupied  8t  Quentin 
in  his  route.  The  same  severity  which 
dictated  the  order  from  Avesnea  r^u« 
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lated  the  Prussian  conduct  on  their  i 
inarch.  Blucher  acted  on  the  avowed 
principle,  that  France  should  feel  the 
efiects  of  war  as  a  future  lesson,  and, 
it  roust  be  owned,  his  soldiers  willing* 
ly  seconded  the  views  of  their  chief. 
Nothing  could  be  more  strongly  con* 
trasted  than  the  two  parallel  lines  on 
which  the  Prussians  and  British  march* 
ed  to  Paris ;  and  the  stern  vengeance 
of  the  Prince  Marshal  will  long  re¬ 
main  recorded  upon  the  former,  in 
characters  of  ruin  and  desolation. 

The  British  general  kept  the  more 
northern  road  to  Paris,  and,  owing  to 
the  necessity  of  halting  two  days  after 
the  severe  action  of  Waterloo,  only 
entered  the  French  territories  upon 
the  20th  of  June.  An  order,  made 
public  at  Binche  on  that  day,  appri* 
zed  the  soldiers  that  they  wgre  about 
to  enter  the  territory  of  an  ally,  of  the 
respective  sovereigns  of  the  union, 
ana  commanding,  therefore,  the  most 
strict  observance  of  discipUrie.  This 
order  was  so  ])unctually  obeyed,  tl^at 
the  march  of  the  British  troops  through 
France  was  acknowledged,  by  tbe  in¬ 
habitants  themselves,  to  have  been 
conducted  with  infinitely  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  public  and  private  property, 
than  had  ever  marked  the  conduct  of 
their  own  troops  on  similar  occasions. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  British 
were  hailed  in  every  town  where  they 
arrived  as  friends  and  protectors,  ra* 
ther  than  regarded  as  an  invading  ar* 
my.  The  country  through  which  they 
marched  was  favourable  to  the  Bour* 
bon  cause,  and  readily  and  spontane* 
ously  raised  the  white  flag,  and  as* 
Burned  the  emblems  of  returning  loy- 
alty.  Cambrai,  a  town  well  fortified, 
and  strongly  situated  in  a  marshy 
and  flat  country,  was  sqm* 
June  24.  moned  by  a  detachment 
from  the  right  of  Lord 
Wellington’s  army.  It  was  garrisoned 
chiefly  by  national  guards,  who  show¬ 
ing  some  symptoms  of  iodecisioo,  Gen. 


Colville,  who  commanded  the  British 
forces,  hazarded  an  attack  by  esca¬ 
lade,  made  at  four  ditferent  points. 
The  coup-de-main  perfectly  succeed¬ 
ed,  in  some  degree  with  the  aid  of 
the  citizens  of  the  place,  who  were 
zealous  royalists.  The  citadel  sur¬ 
rendered  in  the  course  of  the  next 
day.  The  King  of  France  soon  after 
entered  this  town,  and  was  received 
with  great  rejoicing.  ;Peronne,  a  place 
so  strong  that  it  is  said  never  to  have 
been  taken,  (and  w'as  therefore  hi¬ 
therto  termed  Pefonne  la  Pucelle,) 
fell  next  in  their  line  of  operation. 
Garrisoned  like  Cambrai  with  national 
guards,  who  had  no  good-will  to  the 
quarrel  in  which  they  had  been  en¬ 
gaged,  tliis  town,  so  capable 
of  defence,  surrendered  to  Jvfle  26. 
General  Maitland,  after  a 
horn- work,  which  covers  the  suburb 
on  the  left  of  the  Somme,  had  been 
carried  by  storm.  The  garrison,  like 
that  of  Cambrai,  laid  down  their 
arms,  and  was  permitted  to  retire  to 
their  own  habitations. 

While  the  British  thus  advanced 
with  little  opposition,  the  course  of 
Blucher,  who,  owing  to  the  delay  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  capture  of  these  two 
towns,  had  gained  a  day’s  march  in 
advance,  was  not  so  bloodless.  His 
army  occupied  a  line  from  bcnlis 
througb  Viifers  Coterets  to  La  Ferte 
Milpn.  This  position  interposed  the 
whole  Prussian  army  betvveeii  Paris 
and  tbe  body  of  French  troops  assem¬ 
bled  under  6ouU  and  Grouchy  at  La- 
ou,  which  had  now  advanced  as  far 
as  Soissons  toward  the  capital.  The 
situation  of  the  latter  became  ex¬ 
tremely  critical,  and  they  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  hazard  a  desperate  attack 
on  the  Prussian  centre  at  Villers  Co- 
tcrets,  hoping  to  break  through  Blu- 
cher’s  position,  and  so  force  their  way 
to  Pans.  The  attack  miscarried,  with 
tbe  loss  of  six  guns  and  a  thousand 
prisoners;  but  French  general^ 
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DCT.ertheless,  found  moins,  bj  a  ra¬ 
pid  movemont  to  their  right,  to  at¬ 
tempt  a  second  attack  on  the  left  mng 
of  the  Prince-MarshaL  Here  they 
also  sustained  some  loss;  but  never¬ 
theless,  by  the  skill  and  rapidity  of 
their  movements,  avoided  the  attempts 
made  to  cut  them  off,  and,  crossing 
the  Marne,  gained  the  road  to  Pans 
through  Meaux;  and  contrary,  per¬ 
haps,  to  their  own  expectations,  as 
well  as  those  of  their  enemies,  carried 
their  forces  unbroken  under  the  walls 
of  the  capital. 

The  provisional  government  rejoi¬ 
ced  in  the  arrival  of  these  troops, 
chiefly  as  they  gave  them  a  colour  of 
strength  to  give  weight  to  the  nego- 
ciation  which  th^  had  already  com* 
menced.  Their  commissioners  and 
plenipotentiaries,  La  Fayette,  Ponte- 
coulant,  with  three  others,  with  the 
versatile  Constant  for  their  secretary, 
had  been  dispatched  to  the  head-quar¬ 
ters  of  the  allies,  with  letters  to  Blu- 
dier  and  Wellington,  soliciting  an  ar¬ 
mistice,  and  declaring  that  France 
had  removed  the  only  alleged  cause 
of  the  war,  in  receivi^  the*abdics- 
tion  of  Buonaparte.  They  were  the 
bearers  of  letters  from  the  provisional 
government  to  the  Prussian  and  Eng¬ 
lish  generals.  And  at  the  same  time, 
or  soon  after,  letters  were  sent  from 
Fouche  and  Davoust  to  the  allied  ge¬ 
nerals,  requesting  an  armistice.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  returned  a  civil 
refusal.  Blucher’s  language  was  more 
harsh.  <*  Paris  and  France/*  he  said, 
**  were  at  his  mercy— he  came  to  help 
the  honest  men  against  the  kneves, 
and  he  warned  Davoust  not  to  treat 
Paris  as  he  had  done  Hamburgh.” 
This  was  bitter  language ;  but  Nelson, 
who  knew  the  French  character  well, 
was  of  opinion,  that  when  dealt  with 
according  to  the  punctilious  decorum 
of  ceremonious  intercourse,  they  are 
apt  to  set  down  the  courtesies  which 
they  receive  as  marks  of  timidity  in 


those  who  use  them.  The 'commis¬ 
sioners  were  sent  forward  to  Hague- 
nau,  where  the  allied  sovereigns,  ad¬ 
vancing  at  the  head  of  a  large  army, 
held  their  head-quarters  for  the  pre¬ 
sent.  They  had  here  a  conference 
with  plenipotentiaries  on  the  part  of 
the  allies. 

That  the  name  of  Napoleon  II.  might 
be  no  objection  to  the  treaty,  the 
powers  of  the  commissioners  to  treat 
were  stated  to  be  in  the  name,  and  for 
the  beneht,  of  the  French  people. 
Their  ostensible  pleas,  as  already  no¬ 
ticed,  were  founded  upon  the  auc¬ 
tion,  that  Buonaparte’s  elevation  ha¬ 
ving  been  the  d^ared  cause  of  the. 
allies  having  taken  up  arms,  the  sole 
occasion  of  the  war  was  removed  by 
his  abdication.  They  urged,  that  the 
allied  powers  had  declared,  that  it 
was  no  part  of  their  intention  to 
force  a  government  on  the  Fren^ 
nation,  and  that  the  Prince  Regent,  in 
particular,  had  declared,  that,  in  ac¬ 
ceding  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  he  did 
not  bind  the  British  government  to 
insist  upon  the  restorauon  of  the  Bour¬ 
bon  family  as  an  indispensable  condi¬ 
tion  of  peace.  The  plain  answer  to 
this  plea  was,  that  the  clause  in  the 
treaty  founded  upon  was  so  far  from 
barring  the  Prince  Regent  from  gi¬ 
ving  assistance  to  his  dethroned  ally, 
Louis  XVlll.;  that^  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  qualified  with  the  most  express 
acknowledgment  of  his  rights,  and  of 
the  intention  of  Great  Britain  to  sup¬ 
port  them  so  far  as  the  events  of  war 
would  enable  her  to  do,  although  the 
Prince  Regent,  wisely  distrusft'ul  of 
futurity,  declined  to  pledge  the  nation 
to  a  prosecution  of  the  war  on  that 
sole  ground,  in  a  word,  so  far  from 
renouncing  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  at  the  outset  of  the  contest, 
it  was  pronounced  a  main  object  of 
the  war,  to  be  pursued  with  all  such 
energy  as  was  consistent  in  the  first 
place  with  prudence,  apd  the  regar4 
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due  to  their  owe  states,  in  case  re> 
▼eraes  should  render  it  of  difficult  at¬ 
tainment :  and,  in  the  second  place, 
subject,  as  the  prosecution  of  every 
Buch  object  must  be.  to  the  laws  of  in¬ 
ternational  justice  respecting  France. 

The  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  its  con- 
quences.  decided  the  first  question, 
and  gave  the  allies  the  full  power  of 
restoring  the  king.  The  fundamental 
question  remained  behind,  how  far  it 
could  be  justly  exercised,  or  was  to  be 
considered  as  an  act  of  tyranny  and 
mpression  to  the  realm  of  France. 
The  solution  of  this  question  must 
clearly  depend  upon  the  character  of 
the  present  government  towards  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  towards  France. 

The  first  was  the  more  important  sub¬ 
ject  of  consideration  to  the  sovereigns, 
who  had  taken  op  arms  to  compel 
France,  from  whom  they  had  sustained 
for  twenty  years  so  many  acts  of  ag¬ 
gression,  willing  or  not  willing,  to  adopt 
such  a  mode  of  government  as  would 
afford  reasonable  guarantees  for  the 
peace  of  Europe.  This  w  as  the  ground 
on  which  they  attacked  Buonaparte, 
and  it  is  plain  that  this  provisional  go- 
verrunent,  composed  of  and  supported 
by  the  very  men  who  had  been  active 
in  his  cause,  and  selected  by  him  as  a 
ministry,  had  the  same  character  of 
usurpation  and  violence  which  attach¬ 
ed  to  his  own.  If  the  principles  which 
they  held  out  were  of  a  more  popular 
character,  it  was  impossible  for  the 
allied  sovereigns  to  torget  that  these 
were  the  very  principles  which  had 
before  been  perverted  to  so  much 
mischief,  and  prolessed  in  many  in¬ 
stances  by  the  very  men  who  had 
carried  on  a  revolutionary  war  in 
Europe  before  Bui  naparte  rose  to 
distinction,  lor  the  express  purpose 
of  altering  every  other  government  to 
the  model  of  the  republic,  one  and 
indivisible.  To  have  left  these  men  in 
possession  ofpowcr,wouldhave  indeed 
been  to  have  thrown  away  the  fruits 
of  a  victory,  bought  by  so  many  in¬ 


valuable  lives,  and  the  sovereigns 
would  have  acted  as  foolishly  as  he 
who,  desirous  to  root  up  a  poison-tree, 
should  only  lop  its  topmost  bough, 
and  spare  its  stem  and  its  roots.  On 
the  principl  *  of  self-preservation, 
therefore,  they  were  entitled,  and 
called  upon,  to  tear  up  from  the  roots 
a  government  capable  of  renewing  the 
mischiefs  to  which  it  had  formerly 
given  rise,  and  conducted,  too,  by  toe 
very  same  men,  under  whose  direction 
it  had  achieved  all  the  evils  of  which 
its  re-establishment  threatened  the 
renewal.  And  this  they  were  entitled 
to  do  by  the  means  of  a  just,  because 
a  necessary  war,  although  every  mao 
in  France  had  distinctly  given  his  as¬ 
sent  to  this  government,  and  was 
now  willing  to  adhere  to  and  maintain 
it.  The  principle  would  resolve  into 
that  by  which  war  was  declared  against 
Buonaparte,  namely,  that  every  state’s 
right  to  chuse  its  own  government 
must  be  necessarily  qualified  by  the 
condition,  that  the  government  so 
chosen  shall  be  consistent  with  the 
safety  and  quiet  of  their  neighbours. 
In  justice,  therefore,  to  the  cause  in 
which  they  had  drawn  their  swords, 
the  allies  were  compelled  to  refuse 
the  terms  of  peace  proposed  by  a  go¬ 
vernment,  who,  no  more  than  Buona¬ 
parte  himself,  could  offer  any  guaran¬ 
tee  for  the  tranquillity  of  Europe. 

But  we  shall  suppose  the  safety  of  Eu¬ 
rope  out  of  question,  and  that  the  war 
had  been  only  undertaken  with  thepur- 
pose  of  supporting  an  unfortunate  ally 
driven  from  his  throne,  which  has  been 
in  all  ages  a  common  reason  assigned 
tor  hostilities.  It  is  clear  that  such  a 
war  must  be  just  or  unjust,  according 
to  the  circumstances  attending  the 
expulsion  of  the  pnnet'  whose  cause  is 
espoused,  if  he  has  lawfully  forfeited 
his  throne,  the  powerful  ally  who  re¬ 
places  him  in  his  authority  abuses  the 
superior  force  which  he  possesses,  id 
commits  a  gross  crime  against  the  na¬ 
tional  independence  of  the  injured 
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people,  whom  he  again  subjects  to  the 
power  of  a  tyrant.  Na^,  if  a  case 
could  be  imagined  in  which  a  people, 
exercising  their  own  right  of  free- 
agency  as  a  state,  should,  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  such  was  their 
pleasure,  achieve  a  change  of  dynasty, 
we  acknowledge  no  right  in  their 
neighbours  to  interfere  in  behalf  of 
that  which  is  set  aside.  But  if  a  na¬ 
tion  is  divided  into  parties,  one  of 
which  is  beaded  by  the  dethroned 
prince,  an  ally  of  the  power  whose  as¬ 
sistance  we  invoke, — if  be  in  his  just 
cause  is  likely  to  be  borne  down  by 
the  superior  force  of  his  enemy,  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  countries,  it  has  been 
held  the  bounden  duty  of  his  confede¬ 
rates  to  afford  him  such  assistance  to 
assert  his  lawful  rights  as  they  can  do 
without  prejudice  to  their  own  sub* 
jects;  and  this  has  been  the  univer¬ 
sal  practice  of  Europe.  Now,  what 
proofs  could  the  provisional  govern- 
racnt  produce  of  representing  the 
French  nation,  in  whose  name  they 
pretended  to  treat  ^  They  could  only 
refer  to  the  momentary  possession  of 
the  power  which  the  abdication  of 
Buonaparte  had  unexpectedly  thrown 
into  their  hands.  I'he  self- chosen  sub¬ 
stitutes  of  an  usurper,  they  could  not 
even  appeal  to  the  poor  rarce  of  the 
Champ  de  Mai  ax  a  testimony  of  the 
adhexion  of  the  French  people.  They 
dared  not  even  attempt  to  command 
the  few  soldiers  who  remained  to 
them,  or  the  mob  of  the  suburbs,  in 
their  own  name,  but  had  been  com¬ 
pelled,  greatly  against  their  inclina¬ 
tion,  to  use  the  name  of  Napoleon  II., 
although  in  the  conferences  they  af¬ 
fected  to  disown  him.  They  had  not, 
excepting  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  any 
personal  partizans,  and  in  the  capital 
It  was  well  known  that  the  royalists 
greatly  predominated.  It  is,  indeed, 
probable,  that  nothing  but  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  army  prevented  a  com¬ 
plete  counter-revolution  taking  place 
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there,  even  before  the  appearance  of 
the  allies. 

In  the  departments,  the  cause  of 
Louis  XVllI.  was  every  where  revi¬ 
ving.  The  whole  north  of  France 
was  fast  declaring  for  the  king,  and 
Picardy  was  already  levying  troops  ia 
his  behalf.  Marseilles,  and  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  the  south  of  France,  hoist¬ 
ed  tiie  white  flag  on  news  of  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  excepting  Toulon,  which 
was  overawed  by  its  garrison.  The 
dispositions  of  Bourdeaux,  Tholouse, 
and  the  countries  of  La  Vendee  and 
of  Britainy,  were  well  known,  and,  in 
short,  nothing,  excepting  terror  of  the 
army  and  the  federates,  prevented  a 
declaration  in  favour  of  i^uis  as  uni¬ 
versal  as  that  which  preceded  his  first 
restoration.  Wherever  be  went,  sub¬ 
jects  crowded  around  him  with  con¬ 
gratulations  and  rejoicings,  and  made 
manifest  what  we  have  already  said, 
that  the  inclination  of  the  people  was 
strongly  in  favour  of  his  person,  al¬ 
though  they  had  been  unable  to  op¬ 
pose  effectual  resixtance  to  the  more 
violent  and  energetic  partizans  of 
Buonaparte. 

How,  therefore,  and  in  what  r^ 
spect,  were  the  provisional  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  right  of  representing  the 
people  of  France,  entering  into  terms 
for  that  great  kingdom,  and  stipula¬ 
ting  the  conditions  on  which  her  go¬ 
vernment  was  to  rest  in  future  ?  If 
they  had  the  right  of  representing 
any  party  at  all,  it  was  only  those  who 
adhered  to  the  dynasty  of  Buona¬ 
parte,  which  they  found  it  necessary 
to  disown,  as  a  preliminary  to  any  ne- 
gociatiun  whatever.  The  only  effec¬ 
tual  adhereuts  whom  they  boasted, 
were  the  army  and  federates,  who  had 
plainly  shown  they  ouly  submitted  to 
the  present  authority  as  representing 
Napoleon  II.  So  that  if  the  sove¬ 
reigns  had  gone  into  the  views  held 
out  by  tlie  commissioners,  of  setting 
aside  Louis  and  the  Bourbons,  on  tho 
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one  hand,  and  Buonaparte  and  his 
family,  on  the  other,  the  provisional 
government  possessed  no  means  of 
fnlBlling  such  a  treaty  on  their  part ; 
and  their  announcing  the  intention  to 
do  so,  would  very  likely  have  led  to  a 
hasty  termination  of  their  authority, 
by  the  soldiers  pulling  them  out  of 
the  Tuilleries  by  the  ears. 

At  the  conferences  at  liaguenau, 
La  Fayette  stated  his  constituents 
to  be  in  the  same  situation  as  the 
Convention  Parliaments  of  England, 
and  the  army  encamped  in  Hounslow* 
heath,  at  the  time  of  the  English  Re¬ 
volution.  To  have  rendered  this  pa¬ 
rallel  apt,  it  ret^uired  all  the  great 
circumstances  of  justice  which  attend¬ 
ed  the  great  event  of  1688.  The 
French  should  have  been  able  to  vin¬ 
dicate  the  reason  of  their  proceedings 
by  the  aggressions  of  their  exiled  mo¬ 
narch,  and  by  the  will  of  the  nation 
generally,  nay,  almost  unanimously, 
express^  in  consequence  thereof. 
But  the  English  history  did  afford 
one  example  of  an  assembly,  exactly 
resembling  their  own,  in  absence  of 
right,  and  exuberance  of  pretension, 
and  it  existed  when  the  Rump-Parlia¬ 
ment  contrived  to  shuffle  the  cards 
out  of  the  hands  of  Cromwell  the  Se¬ 
cond,  as  the  provisional  commissi¬ 
oners  at  Paris  were  endeavouring  to 
convey  the  authority  from  young  Na¬ 
poleon.  This  Kump-Parliament  also 
sat  for  a  little  time  as  a  government, 
and  endeavoured  to  settle  the  consti¬ 
tution  upon  their  own  plan,  in  despite 
of  the  whole  people  of  England,  who 
were  longing  for  the  restoration  of 
their  lawful  monarch,  which  speedily 
was  shown  to  be  the  case,  when  Monk, 
with  an  armed  force,  appeared  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  in  the  declaration  of  their 
real  sentiments. 

The  conferences  at  Haguenau  were 
speedily  broken  up ;  the  French  com¬ 
missioners  being  given  distinctly  to 
understand,  that  the  allies  would  not 


consent  to  the  establishment  of  any 
other  tlian  the  lawful  sovereign.  As 
their  sptem  and  authority  rested  in 
deception,  they  dared  not  communis 
cate  this  answer  to  the '  Chambers } 
but  veiled  it  under  a  false  and  eva¬ 
sive  declaration,  that  the  allies  did  not 
mean  to  interfere  with  the  internal  go¬ 
vernment  of  France. 

If  any  thing  had  been  wanting  to 
justify  ^e  rejection  of  terms  offered 
by  persons  so  little  entitled  to  act  in 
the  name  of  the  nation  as  the  present 
provisional  government  of  France,  it 
IS  to  be  found  in  tlie  now  admitted 
fact,  that  the  most  sagacious  and 
powerful  of  their  own  number  had, 
long  before,  offered  his  services  to  aid 
in  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons. 
The  mild  government  of  Augustus 
obliterated  the  memory  of  the  cruel¬ 
ties  of  Octavius  the  Triumvir;  and 
fram  the  consideration  which  the  Duke 
of  Otranto  showed  to  heal  the  wounds 
of  France,  while  they  bled  so  pro¬ 
fusely,  he  must  be  allowed  to  nave 
made  some  atonement  for  the  deeds 
of  Fouche  of  Nantes.  ‘  Whatever 
hopes  he  had  entertained  of  increa¬ 
sing  the  liberties  of  the  French,  or  of 
serving  his  own  political  purposes  by 
the  elevation  of  Napoleon,  they  had 
soon  disappeared,  and  Fouchc’s  most 
conspicuous  part  in  the  new  imperial 
ministry  became  that  of  affording 
protection,  or  means  of  escape,  to 
those  who  fell  under  the  suspicion  of 
Buonaparte.  It  has  been  supposed, 
that,  even  before  Napoleon’s  defeat, 
he  was  in  active  correspondence  with 
the  king  at  Ghent;  and  although, 
doubtless,  he  would  have  disavowed 
this  connection,  in  case  of  the  empe¬ 
ror’s  success,  yet  the  battle  of  Water¬ 
loo  decided  Fouche  as  a  rational  be¬ 
ing,  and  one  who  had  not,  in  the 
mist  of  his  own  prejudices  and  pre¬ 
possessions,  lost  sight  of  the  real  in¬ 
terest  of  his  country,  that  her  safety 
was  only  to  be  sought  in  returning  to^ 
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the  allegiance  of  the  lawfd  sopereip. 
Ipr  the  mean  time,  and  it  w  there  tmt 
ve  give  him. credit  for  his  patriotism, 
he  laboured  to  accomplish  the  rei^ 
ration  of  the  king,  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  as  should  give  least  occa¬ 
sion  for  bloodshed,  revenge,  gad  reta¬ 
liation.  He  availed  himself  of  all  the 
interest  and  skill  which  be  possessed 
to  moderate  the  KpubKcan  rage  of 
Carnot  and  Davoust,  and  to  neutralise 
the  efforts  by  which  they  wew  prepa¬ 
ring  a  frantic  and  insane  resistance ; 
whue,  on  the  other  hand,  the  services 
which  he  oOered  in  secret  to  Lou'S 
were  qualified  by  the  condition,  that, 
in  a  case  tthere  defection  had  been  so 
general*  vindiedve  measures  should 
be  avoided,  and  a  general  amnesty 
resorted  to  as  spe^ily,  and  upon  a 
footing  as  extensive,  aa  should  be 
fpqnd  ppssible.  Thus,  like  a  ship 
beating  up  against  the  wind,  which 
appears  to  move  by  the  impulse  of 
that  resistless  element,  but  is,, in  fact, 
directed  by  the  unseen  manceavres  of 
the  pilot,  rouch^,  without  openly  op¬ 
posing  the  opinions  of  his  brethren, 
or  of  the  Chamber  of  Representatives, 
gave  the  vessel  of  the  state  a  secret 
impulse  in  a  very  different  direction. 
The  return  of  this  statesman  to  his 
allegiance,  a  fact  of  which  the  allies 
were  well  aware,  threw  still  more 
contempt  on  the  negociation  offered 
by  the  provisional  government,  since 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  their  body 
had  thus,  in  secret,  declared  for  the 
king’s  interest. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  tempest 
darkened  around  France.  The  re¬ 
maining  armies  of  the  allies,  far  ex¬ 
ceeding  in  number,  upon  each  point, 
those  of  the  British  and  Prussians, 
had  already  commenced  their  opera¬ 
tions  on  the  frontiers. 

The  Austrians  crossed 
June  19  the  Rhine  at  Manheim, 
Prince  Wrede,  with  the 
Bavarians*  forming  the  corps  in  ad¬ 


vance.  The  Bavarian  general  carried 
Sarreguemines  by  force,  and  entered 
Nancy  by  the  voluntary  surrender  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  dik:Iared  for  the 
Bourbons.  A  body  of  three,  thou¬ 
sand  French,  with  'cavalry  and  artil¬ 
lery,  forming  a  coros  of  observatioa 
between  Metz  and  Longwy,  wero. 
defeated,  and  driven  into  Meta.  Toul 
and  Maresall  were  invested,  as  they 
refused  to  surrender;  and  the  Bava¬ 
rians  advanced  on  Chalons.  A  re¬ 
connoitring  party  of  an  hundred  Ba-' 
varian  hussars  surprised  the  gate  of 
the  city,  and  rushed  into  the  town. 
The  garrison  flew  to  arms,  recovered 
possession  of  the  gate  by  which  tho 
assailants  had  entered,  and  cut  off 
their  retreat.  But  the  cavalry,  in¬ 
stead  of  losing  heart  in  a  situation  so 
precarious,  charged  through  the  town, 
overthrew  all  opposition,  and  escaped 
at  the  gate  on  the  opposite  side  from 
that  at  which  they  bad  entered,  'fhe 
Bavarian  advanced-guard  had,  in  the 
meanwhile,  come  up,  and  desirous  to 
succour  the  reconnoitring  detach¬ 
ment,  whom  they  supposed  to  be  cut 
off,  blew  open  the  gate  of  Chalons 
with  their  flying  guns,  entered  at  the 
gallop,  cleared  the  streets  of  the  gar¬ 
rison,  already  stunned  by ‘the  audacity 
of  the  first  assault,  and  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  town  without  much  oppo¬ 
sition.  Chalons,  a  fortified  town, 
was  thus  strangely  assaulted  and  ta¬ 
ken  by  an  advanced-guard  of  pavalry, 
six  guns,  and  about  six  hundred  pri¬ 
soners,  falling  into  the  hands  ot  the 
victors. 

Another  Austrian  army, 
under  the  Prince  Royal  of  June  24. 
Wirtemberg,  so  often  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  the  campaign  of  1814, 
and  General  Walmoden,  croisud  the 
Rhine  at  Phiiipsberg,  and  masking 
the  strong  fortress  of  Landau,  ad¬ 
vanced  into  France.  Near 
the  village  ot  Sarbourg,.  June  26. 
they  Were  suddenly  at- 
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tacked  by  the  French,  who  at  first 
obtained  considerable  advantage;  but 
were  finally  repulsed,  and  driven 
across  the  Saar  On  the 
June  VI.  next  day,  the  battle  was 
renewed  near  Haguenau : 
but  General  Kapp,  who  commanded 
the  French,  about  eleven  thousand 
strong,  found  it  necessary  to  tall  back 
to  Vendenheim,  where  he  took  a 
strong  position,  with  his  right  cover, 
ed  by  the  Rhine,  his  left  by  sonte 
strong  heights,  and  a  ravine  along  his 
front,  which  could  onlv  be  pass^  by 
the  bridge  over  the  high  road  at  two 
other  points.  The  superiority  of 
numbers,  joined  to  the  present  high 
state  ef  spirits  among  the  Bavarian 
soldiers,  forctd  this  difficult  position; 
and  General  Rapp,  after  great  loss, 
was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Stras. 
bourg,  which  was  instantly  invested 
and  b^lockaded  by  the  victorious  Aus. 
trians. 

The  Arch-Duke  Ferdi- 
Jane  26.  nand,  at  the  head  of  a  third 
Austrian  army,  crossed  the 
Rhine  at  Grenzach,  occupied  Basle, 
and  on  the  next  day,  defeated  the 
French  General  Lecourbe,  with  great 
loss,  near  the  village  of  Wickle* 
sheim.  A  second  attack,  between 
Donnemarie  and  Belfort,  drove  the 
French  General  from  another  very 
strong  position,  where  he  lost  several 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  more  than  a 
thousand  men.  The  arch-duke  con¬ 
tinued  to  pursue,  and  in  a  third  well- 
disputed  action,  carried, 
June  29.  and  finally  obtained  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  very  strung  posi¬ 
tion  near  Montbel  iard.  Chevremont, 
Bescncourt,  and  Montbcl.iard,  were 
successively  stormed  ai-d  taken  by  the 
Austrians,  who,  having  nearly  destroy¬ 
ed  Lecourbe's  army,  proceeded  to  ad¬ 
vance  on  Langres,  in  full  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  invading  army  under 
the  Prince  Royal  of  Wirteroberg. 


A  fourth  Austrian  corps, 
under  General  Frimont,  June  28. 
crossed  the  Arve  near  Oe- 
m  va  The  army  of  Suchet  bad  pre¬ 
viously  made  some  progreM  in  this  di¬ 
rection,  which  was  now  speedily  check¬ 
ed  by  the  advance  of  the  Austrians  in 
great  forces  The  French  division, 
posted  near  Carouge,  offered  to  eva¬ 
cuate  the  strong  ground  in  the  valley 
and  defiles  of  the  Arve,  and  twenty- 
four  hours  were  granted  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  The  city  of  Geneva,  of  which 
liuchet  had  possessed  himself,  was  oc¬ 
cupied  on  the  same  day.  And  the ' 
victorious  corps  of  Austrians  advanced 
upon  Paris  by  the  way  of  Chalons,  a 
line  of  advance  already  occupied  by 
the  Bavarians. 

'The  iliie  of  that  Austrian  army 
which  had  defeated  Murat 
crossed  Mont  Cenis,  to  take  Jwne  28. 
the  route  of  France,  under 
General  Bubna.  lliey  attacked  the 
strong  tete  de-pont  of  Arly,  near 
Conflans,  where  a  body  of  French 
troops  defended  thefiiselves  bravely. 
It  was  at  length  carried,  with  the  loss 
of  two  thousand  Austrians  and  half 
the  French  defenders.  I'he  road  to 
the  interior  was  thus  completely  open 
along  the  Swiss  frontier. 

Besides  these  immense  armies,  there 
yet  remains  to  be  mentioned  the 
Grand  Russian  army,  at  the  head  of 
which,  with  many  Prussian,  Austrian, 
and  other  German  troops,  the  Empe¬ 
rors  of  Austria  and  Russia,  and  the 
King  of  Prussia,  themselves  advanced 
into  France.  They- crossed 
the  Rhine  at  bpires,  and  June  27. 
advancing  by  the  route  of 
Haguenau  and  Saarebourg, 
had  reached  Halle  when  the  Juli/  8. 
fate  of  Paris  was  decided. 

From  the  magnitude  of  these 
military  operations,  it  was  evident 
that  Europe,  grown  wise  by  expe¬ 
rience,  had  combined  her  united 
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and  gigantic  force  for  the  execution 
of  her  purpose,  and,  trusting  as  little 
as  possible  to  the  fickle  chances  of 
war,  had  brought  into  the  field  such  a 
preponderating  strength  of  numbt'rs, 
as,  employed  with  ordinary  di'Cretion, 
could  hai^ly  fail,  either  effectually  to 
improve  victory,  or  speedily  remedy 
defeat.  Nor  was  this  an  unnecessary 
precaution,  considering  the  advantages 
which  Buonaparte  posseted,  acting  as 
sole  and  uncontrolled  commander*in- 
chief  against  the  various  generals  of 
a  confederated  army — advantages  of 
which  he  had  so  ably  availed  himself 
in  the  campaign  of  1814.  He  was 
even  heard  to  assert,  that,  if  he 
had  won  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the 
coalition  would  not  have  subsisted 
twenty-four  hours ;  and  without  rest¬ 
ing  much  on  the  declaration  of  a  per¬ 
son  who  never  allowed  truth  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  his  interest,  or  even  the 
•humour  of  the  moment,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  such  an  event  might  have 
called  forth  the  steadiness  of  the  allied 
sovereigns,  and  exhibited  the  wisdom 
of  their  precaution  in  assembling  such 
an  immense  army.  But  Providence 
had  ordained  otherwise,  and  the  allied 
armies  of  reserve  advanced  on  every 
side  unopposed,  as  to  a  triumph  in¬ 
stead  of  a  battle-  The  strong  places 
of  Metz,  Lisle,  Valenciennes,  Conde, 
and  other  frontier  fortresses,  were 
blockaded.  They  were  chiefly  de¬ 
fended  by  troops  of  tbe  line,  who 
could  no  longer  keep  the  field,  and 
did  not  therefore  fall,  like  Cambray 
and  Peronne,  into  the  power  of  the 
allies  by  storm  or  submission.  The 
number  of  allied  troops  which  entered 
France  on  this  memorable  occasion, 
has  been  roundly  computed  as  high  as 
a  million,  but  certainly  exceeded  eight 
hundred  thousand  men. 

'fhe  government  against  whom 
these  immense  armaments  were  di¬ 
rected,  were  placed  in  a  predicament 
of  singular  difficulty.  The  Additional 
Act,  or  new  Constitution,  through 


which  they  held  their  power,  had  two 
fundansental  principles,  one  negative, 
the  other  positive  t  the  latter  vested  the 
hereditary  right  to  the  crown  in  Napo¬ 
leon  and  his  dynasty ;  the  former  de¬ 
clared,  that  in  no  chance  should  tbe 
Bourbon  family  be  recalled  to  the  go¬ 
vernment.  The  provisional  govern¬ 
ment,  notwithstanding  each  basis  had 
been  equally  recognized  by  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  theChamp  de  Mai,  and  that  they 
could  reject  neither,  except  upon  such 
principles  as  might  be  fatal  to  both, 
shewed,  as  we  have  seen,  no  reluc¬ 
tance  to  relinquish  the  cause  of  Na- 
oleon  II.,  providing  that  the  allies 
id  not  insist  upon  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons.  But  while  the  sove¬ 
reigns  refused  thus  to  divide  the  dif¬ 
ference  concerning  the  points  in  dis¬ 
pute  betwixt  them  and  France,  the 
French  soldiers  and  federates,  who 
constituted  the  only  strength  of  the 
government,  gave  plain  symptoms  that 
their  adhesion  was  not  to  the  provi¬ 
sional  rulers,  but  to  the  cause  of  Na¬ 
poleon,  When  Mouton-Duvemet  ha¬ 
rangued,  in  the  name  of  the  national 
representatives,  the  disbanded  sol¬ 
diers,  who,  in  troops,  crowded  the 
roads  to  the  capital,  they  answered  to 
his  exhortations,  **  Why  should  we 
fight  any  more  i  we  have  no  longer  an 
emperor  an  answer  which  sufficient¬ 
ly  shows  how  completely  these  mili¬ 
tary  partizans  of  Buonaparte  consider¬ 
ed  the  interest  of  the  conflict  as  end¬ 
ed  by  his  abdication.  The  federates, 
that  is,  tbe  armed  part  of  the  rabble, 
held  the  same  opinion  and  predilec¬ 
tions  with  the  army.  The  royalists 
were  increasing  in  numbers  and  au¬ 
dacity,  and  gained  daily  accessions 
from  the  con^titutionali8t8.  Indeed, 
if  any  of  the  latter  stdl  continued  to 
dread  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons, 
it  was  partly  from  the  tear  of  reaction 
and  retaliation  on  the  side  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  party,  and  partly  because  it 
was  apprehended  that  the  late  events 
might  have  made  on  the  mind  of 
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Louis  an  itfapi'espion  unfavourable  to 
constitutional  limitations,  a  disgust  to 
those  by  whom  they  were  recommend¬ 
ed  and  supported,  and  a  propensity  to 
resume  the  arbitrary  measures  by 
which  his  ancestors  had  governed  their 
kingdom.  Those  Who  nourished  these 
apprehensions  could  nut  but  allow, 
that  they  were  founded  in  the  fickie- 
rtess  and  ingratitude  of  the  people 
themselves,  who  had  shown  thetn* 
selves  unworthy  of,  and  readily  in¬ 
duced  to  conspire  against  the  mild 
and  easy  rule  of  a  limited  monarchy. 
But  they  involved,  nevertheless,  tre¬ 
mendous  consequences,  if  the  king 
should  be  disposed  to  act  upon  rigo¬ 
rous  and  vindictive  principles ;  and  it 
was  such  an  apprehension  on  the  part 
of  some,  joined  to  the  fears  of  others 
for  personal  consequences,  the  sullen 
shamb  of  a  third  party,  and  the  ha¬ 
ired  of  the  army  to  the  princes  whom 
they  had  betrayed,  which  procured 
for  the  provisional  government  a  show 
of  obedience.  But,  far  from  the  mass 
of  the  people  being  animated  by  any 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  na¬ 
tional  independence,  those  watch¬ 
words  which  the  directors  endea¬ 
voured  to  substitute  for  Vive  PEmpe- 
reur,  far  from  the  nation  rising  in  a 
mass  to  annihilate  and  destroy  the  in¬ 
vaders,  they  assumed  the  b^ges  of 
royalty  in  many  of  the  departments, 
and  in  almost  aJl  the  others  passively 
awaited  the  current  of  events.  The 
Representatives  found  themselves  to¬ 
tally  unable  to  excite  any  enthusiasm, 
excepting  the  momentary  explosions 
Whicn  Were  discharged  within  thewalfs 
of  their  own  Chamber,  gratifying  no 
ears,  and  heatitig  no  brains,  except-  ' 
ing  their  own.  Men  were  sick  of 
hearing  a  jargon,  so  often  sounded  in 
their  ears  in  the  earlier  times  of  the 
Revolution,  and  the  phrases  of  li¬ 
berty  and  equality  had  lost  all  their 
currency  since  they  had  been  disco¬ 
vered  to  be  only  words.  'I'he  ruling 


party  in  the  Chtunber,  however,  were 
of  that  thorough-pace^  class  of  theo¬ 
rists,  who  never  grow  -wise  by  expe¬ 
rience;  and  although  it  was  likely  that 
no  resistance  would  be  made  by  the 
army,  excepting  in  the  name  of  the 
Emperor,  whom  they  had  Just  con¬ 
demned  to  deportation,  and  that  re¬ 
sistance  of  any  kind,  and  in  what  name 
soever,  must  be  totally  ineffectual, 
they  continued  to  maintain  the  quar¬ 
rel  upon  a  ground  which  probably 
interested  few  bosoms  in  France  but 
their  own. 

An  instance  occurred  to  show  how 
determined  the  Chambers  were  in 
their  opposition  to  the  only  remedy 
which  could  be  applied  to  the  mise¬ 
ries  of  France.  Monsieur  Malleville, 
a  representative  for  the  department 
of  Dordogne,  had  distinguished  him¬ 
self  soon  after  the  opening 
of  the  Assembly,  by  pro-  June  15. 
posing  a  law  against  sedi¬ 
tious  writings,  emblems,  and  rallying 
cries  in  favour  of  the  house  of  Bour¬ 
bon.  The  lapse  of  ten  days,  and  the 
great  event  which  had  such  an  effect 
on  the  minds  of  individuals,  as  well 
as  on  the  destiny  of  France,  caased 
Monsieur  Malleville  to  be  one  of  the 
first  to  fall  under  the  penalties  of  his 
own  law.  He  published  an  opinion 
on  the  state  of  France,  addressed  to 
the  two  Chambers  and  the  Provisional 
Government,  in  which  he  exposed 
the  difficulties  of  the  crisis.  He  de¬ 
manded  of  them,  by  what  powers  they 
assumed  the  right  of  naming  a  new 
sovereign  for  France,  and  whether 
their  powers  would  be  recognized  by 
the  allies.  Since  the  calamity  of  the 
21st,  he  contended,  they  had  no  other 
mission,  save  to  exert  the  power,  while 
it  was  still  in  their  possession,  for  pre¬ 
venting  the  dangers  of  anarchy,  and, 
if  possible,  to  save  the  country.  The 
nation,  be  said,  was  divided  into  two 
parties,  Buonapartists  and  Royalists 
—to  reject  both  these  sovereigns,  in 
i) 
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order  to  chiue  a  third  dynasty,  even 
were  the  Chambers  empowered  by  the 
nation  to  do  so,  would  be  to  contra* 
diet  the  desires  of  nine^tenths  of  the 
population,  and  to  hear  their  act  dis* 
avowed  by  them  in  consequence.  By 
Buonaparte’s  abdication,  the  compe¬ 
tition  was  ended  on  his  part,  and  there 
remained,  therefore,  only  one  candi¬ 
date,  who  possessed  a  party  of  well- 
wishers  in  France.  This  candidate 
was  the  ally  of  the  invading  sove¬ 
reigns,  who  regarded  him  still  as  mo¬ 
narch  of  France ;  and  although  they 
recognized  the  independence  of  the 
nation,  would  not  conceive  it  in  any 
respect  attacked  by  his  resumption  of 
the  government.  These  sovereigns 
were  now  in  a  state  of  war  with 
France,  of  war  proceeding  from  what 
they  termed  a  breach  of  treaty;  they 
had  obtained  over  France  the  rights 
wht?h  victory  has  been  in  ail  ages  sup¬ 
posed  t)  confer,  and,  without  the  in¬ 
terference  of  action  and  powerful  me¬ 
diation,  it  was  to  be  apprehended  they 
would  use  them  to  the  uttermost. 
The  dismemberment  of  France  would 
be  the  certain  consequence  of  a  po¬ 
sitive  rejection  of  Louis  XVIII.  He 
was,  therefore,  neither  a  bad  French¬ 
man,  nor  an  indifferent  patriot,  who 
recommended  the  only  measure  which 
could  preserve  the  honour,  power,  and 
territory  of  the  nation.  The  writer 
denied  that  the  government  of  the 
Bourbons  was  inconsistent  with  na¬ 
tional  liberty.  On  the  contrary,  he 
reminded  those  whom  he  addressed, 
it  was  under  the  reign  of  Louis,  not 
under  that  of  Buonaparte,  that  a  free 
constitution  had  first  been  given  to 
France ;  and  it  was  in  the  course  of 
amelioration,  by  the  free  discussion 
of  the  Chamber,  when  it  was  des¬ 
troyed  by  the  predominance  of  Buo¬ 
naparte.  Those,  said  Monsieur  Mal- 
leville,  who  oppose  the  return  of  the 
Bourbons,  are  sophists,  who,  moved 
hy  their  own  fears  and  interests,  of¬ 


fer  a  fruitless  resistance  to  an  event 
which  would  soon  take  place  in  their 
despite,  and  are  dragging  the  nation 
after  them  into  approaching  ruin. 
He  adverted  to  the  sixty-seventh  ar¬ 
ticle  of  the  Additional  Act,  which  de¬ 
prived  every  subject  of  the  right  to 
propose  the  restoration  of  the  Bour¬ 
bons,  and  to  the  scruples  founded  up¬ 
on  it ;  on  which  he  argued,  that  the 
Chambers  and  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment  were  neither  in  a  condition  to 
observe  or  to  violate  that  engagement. 
Louis  XVlIl.  was  about  to  remount 
his  throne,  without  the  aid  of  the 
Chambers;  be  was  called  to  it  at  once 
by  the  declared  preference  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  no  longer  over^ 
awed  by  their  government,  and  by  the 
success  of  his  allies.  Nothing  was  re¬ 
quired  of  the  Representatives  and  the 
Provisional  Government,  excepting  to 
cease  a  fruitless  and  dangerous  oppo¬ 
sition,  to' which  he  urged  their  oath 
could  not  possibly  bind  them.  He 
proceeded  to  point  out  circumstances, 
which  ought  to  have  had  peculiar 
weight  with  these  pretended  friends  of 
liberty.  The  only  purpose  which  their 
opposition  could  serve,  would  be  to 
answer  for  some  time  as  a  rallying 
point  to  individuals,  who  were  willing 
to  sacrifice  the  cause  of  the  nation  to 
their  own  interests  and  prejudiced,  and 
to  those  who,  with  force  and  obstina¬ 
cy,  would  persist  in  maintaining  the 
cause  which  Buonaparte  had  himself 
abandoned.  This  conduct,  he  urged, 
could  not  but  enhance  the  hatred  and 
animosity  of  the  fanatics  of  royalty, 
increase  the  futy  of  the  factions,  pro¬ 
long  the  calamities  of  civil  war,  and 
fintdly  perhaps  deprive  the  nation  of 
the  confidence  of  the  king,  and  sug¬ 
gest  to  him  the  unhappy  plan  of  sur¬ 
rounding  his  authority  by  military 
forms,  and  supporting  it  by  other 
force  than  that  of  the  nation.  He 
implored,  therefore,  the  French  of 
every  description,  as  they  loved  li^ 
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berty,  and  were-  willing  to  pre- 
Kerve  the  object  they  had  so  long 
fought  for,  and  so  lately  gained — 
.a  free  and  limited  constitution — to 
hasten  to  acknowledge  the  king, 
while  there  was  yet  some  merit  in  do* 
ing  so;  and  in-'tead  of  receiving  a 
master  from  the  hands  of  the  inva* 
ders,  to  lay  before  him  voluntarily 
their  own  homage,  and  that  of  the 
nation,  informing  him  at  the  same 
time,  that  they  could  only  be  safely 
and  securely  enjoyed  under  the  sha¬ 
dow  and  guarantee  of  a  free  consti¬ 
tution.  By  this  timely  acknowledge¬ 
ment,  he  urged,  with  great  force  and 
truth,  they  would  have  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  pointing  out  the  imprudence 
«f  his  courtiers — the  abuses  of  hU  mi¬ 
nistry — the  alarms  and  suspicions 
which  had  been  spread  abroad  among 
eeveral  classes  of  his  subjects.  Such 
respectful  remonstrances,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  timely  submission,  could  not 
fail  to  be  favourably  listened  to  by  the 
monarch ;  and  thus  in  resuming  his 
crown,  Louis  would  form  a  new  com¬ 
pact  with  his  subjects,  confirming  not 
only  their  former  constitutional  rights, 
but  erecting  a  barrier  against  those 
acts  of  real  or  apprehended  aggres¬ 
sion,  which  had  been  founded  upon 
as  jusMfying  the  interruption  of  the 
king’s  autliority. 

It  was  as  clear  as  the  sunbeam,  that 
the  Chambers,  supposing  them  to  have 
the  liberty  of  their  country  at  their 
heart,  had  no  other  probable  course 
to  save  it  than  that  recommended  by 
Malleville.  The  government  of  Louis 
was  already  restored,  without  their 
consent  or  interference,  over  a  great 
part  of  France ;  and  it  only  remain¬ 
ed,  by  a  timely  surrender  on  their 
part,  to  secure  his  re-ascending  the 
throne  as  a  constitutional  monarch, 
since  otherwise  a  few  days  might 
place  him  there  in  the  character  of  a 
conqueror,  free  from  any  engage¬ 
ments  with  the  ostensible  representa¬ 


tion  of  France,  and  at  liberty,  so  hnr 
as  not  checked  by  his  own  wisdom, 
to  listen  to  the  importunity  of  those 
counsellors  in  his  family  and  court 
who  were  likely  to  urge  despotic  and 
vindictive  measures.  In  attempting  a 
negociation  on  this  basis,  we  have  the 
best  access  to  know  that  the  provi¬ 
sional  government  would  have  had 
the  powerful  mediation  of  (vreat  Bri¬ 
tain  for  obtaining  all  concessions  from 
Louis  which  might  have  bt‘en  judged 
necessary  to  secure  the  privileges  of 
the  nation,,  as  well  as  her  powerful 
guarantee,  together  with  that  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  that  they  should  be  observed  by 
Louis-  And  thus,  from  the  old  and  in- 
vc^terate  obstinacy  of  prejudice,  which 
looks  rather  to  men  than  to  measures, 
these  representatives,  in  shewing  an 
unavailing  hatred  to  the  Bour^ns, 
lost  the  opportunity  of  deriving  some 
solid  national  advantages,  even  from 
the  greatest  calamity  which  ever  be- 
fel  the  arms  of  France. 

But  so  different  were  the  sentiments 
of  the  Chamber  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  that  Malleville,  June  30. 
furiously  denounced  by  Ga- 
reau  for  expressing  the  only  coarse  by 
which  wise  men  saw  a  glimpse  of  safe¬ 
ty  for  France,  would  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  severe  penalties,  but  for  the 
protection  which  was  claimed  for  his 
character  as  a  representative.  The 
accuser,  Gareau,  declared  that  the 
army  had  been  terrori»<  d  {terrortfi^s) 
at  the  audacity  and  enormity  of  this 
criminal  proposal ;  and  it  was  not  the 
least  whimsical  part  of  this  occurrence, 
that  (like  the  patients  in  Bedlam,  who 
think  all  beyond  the  bounds  of  their 
college  in  a  state  of  derangement,  and 
themselves  alone  possessed  of  a  sane 
mind,)  he  demanded  that  Malleville, 
for  the  absurdity  of  the  doctrines  he 
had  announced,  should  be  declared 
deranged,  and  sent  to  the  hospital 
for  lunatics. 

While  these  republican  statesmen 
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held  thU  htUghty  language,  their  tem¬ 
porary  power  was  crumbling  away  on 
all  hands,  and  fugitive  members  of 
the  Chambers)  driven  from  the  fron¬ 
tiers  where  they  had  resided  as  impe¬ 
rial  commissioners,  came  to  report  to 
the  assembly;  that  the  invading  armies, 
like  the  billows  of  an  irresistible  and 
tremendous  inundation,  were  sur¬ 
rounding  and  overflowinf^  at  all  points 
the  barriers  of  the  frontier.  Bouvier- 
Dumoulard  announced  the  total  oc¬ 
cupation  of  the  department  of  the 
Meurthe.  by  movements  so  rapid, 
that,  although  thirty  leagues  in  ex¬ 
tent.  it  had  been  the  work  of  one 
day.  The  arrival  of  the  army  com¬ 
manded  by  Grouchy  and  Vanaamme 
under  the  walls  of  Paris,  augmented 
the  forces  destined  for  the  defence  of 
the  capital  to  about  forty  thousand 
men,  exclusive  of  national  guards, 
who  shewed  no  inclination  for  actual 
service,  and  federates,  of  whom  only 
about  seven  thousand  had  received 
arms.  But,  at  the  same  time,  they 
announced  that  the  English  and  Prus¬ 
sian  armies  might  be  every  moment 
expected  to  assault  the  capitah 
We  have  already  noticed  the  forti¬ 
fications  of  the  city.  On  the  north¬ 
ern  side  of  the  Seine  they  were  of  a 
most  formidable  description.  The 
heights  of  Belleville  and  Montmartre, 
which  cost  the  allies  so  much  loss  the 
last  year,  were  now  so  completely 
strengthened  with  redoubts,  entrench¬ 
ments,  and  field-works,  as  to  render 
this  line  of  defence,  which  surrounds 
as  with  a  belt  the  northern  side  of  the 
city,  seemingly  impregnable.  A  large 
quantity  of  artillery,  to  the  numter 
of  six  hundred  pieces,  had  been  col¬ 
lected  by  the  efforts  of  Napoleon, 
at  the  expence  of  dismantling  Brest 
and  Havre,  and  other  sea-ports,  but 
they  had  not  all  as  yet  been  mounted. 
On  the  line  of  Montmartre  there  were 
about  two  hundred  guns  in  position. 
The  right  flank  of  this  line  rested  on 
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the  Seine,  and  was  strengthened  by 
the  castle  and  wood  of  Vincennes, 
and  by  a  fort  constructed  about  half 
way  betwixt  the  barriers  of  Trone 
and  Vincennes.  The  left  flank  ex¬ 
tended  as  far  as  Saint  Denis,  the 
ancient  mausoleum  of  the  Kings  of 
France,  which  iVas  converted  into  a 
place  of  arms,  every  house  being  gar¬ 
risoned,  with  ditches  and  entrench¬ 
ments  around  the  little  town.  The 
level  space  betwixt  Saint  Denis  and 
Montmartre  was  inundated  by  means 
of  two  small  brooks  and  the  Canal  de 
I’Ourcq,  which  made  it  as  strong  as 
the  rest  of  the  line.  But  though  Pa¬ 
ris  was  thus  fortified  upon  the  one  side 
of  the  Seine,  it  was  totally  defenceless 
upon  the  other,  unless  by  battle.  The 
extensive  plains  of  GreUeile,  Mont- 
rouge,  Bicetre,  and  Ivri,  extend  to 
the  wall  of  the  city,  which  is  merely 
an  inclosure  about  ten  feet  high,  built 
to  prevent  smuggling  and  assist  the 
police.  Buonaparte  had  attempted 
some  slight  entrenchments  on  these 
defenceless  plains,  but  had  deserted 
them  in  the  conviction  that  nothing 
effectual  could  be  done  to  cover  the 
capital  upon  that  exposed  side,  unless 
the  Parisians  could  be  prevailed  upon 
to  offer  that  desperate  species  of  de¬ 
fence  in  the  streets  and  houses  which 
immortalized  Saragoza.  The  village 
of  Issy,  and  other  hamlets  on  this 
side  of  Paris,  were,  however,  occu¬ 
pied  as  militaiT  posts,  and  fortified  by 
palisades,  and  nouses  loop-holed  to 
accommodate  musketry.' 

The  Chambers  and  provisional  go¬ 
vernment  endeavoured  to  make  such 
interest  as  was  possible  with  the  troops, 
by  whom  these  defences  were  to  W 
made  good,  and  to  fix  their  attach¬ 
ment  upon  themselves  andthe  abstract 
principles  which  they  professed  as  the 
ground  of  the  continued  resistance. 
In  this  they  had  little  success.  The 
soldiers,  faithful  to  the  principles  by 
which  they  had  been  guided  since  the 
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18th  of  March,  adhered  to  the  cause 
of  Napoleon  and  his  dynasty;  more 
reasonable  as  well  as  more  honour¬ 
able  in  thus  acting^  up  to  a  fixed  and 
steady  principle,  than  those  who  were 
willing  that  the  allies  should  dictate 
to  them  the  choice  of  any  monarch 
excepting  the  lawful  one.  When, 
therefore,  Garat,  and  other  commissi¬ 
oners,  from  the  assembly  of  deputies, 
visited  the  army  of  Paris  in  its  en¬ 
trenchment,  and  endeavoured  to  ex¬ 
cite  them  to  cry  Five  la  Liberte,  Five 
la  Nation,  they  found  that  their  rally¬ 
ing  shout  was  still  Five  VEmpereur  I 
or,  at  most.  Five  Napoleon  II.  I  It 
was,  however,  an  easy  matter  to 
induce  them  to  express  sentiments 
hostile  to  the  Bourbons;  and  so  far 
the  Chambers  and  the  soldiers  act¬ 
ed  on  the  same  negative  principle. 
The  army,  indeed,  made  a  profes¬ 
sion  of  political  faith,  by 
June  SO.  an  address  to  the  Cham¬ 
bers,  signed  by  Pajol,D’£r- 
lon,  and  other  general  officers,  in 
which  they  declared,  that  the  princes 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon  were  re¬ 
nounced  by  the  French  nation  ;  and 
that,  in  consenting  to  their  recall,  the 
representatives  would  subscribe  the 
death-warrant  of  the  army,  which  had 
been  for  twenty  years  toe  palladium 
of  ^France.  The  Bourbons,  they  said, 
oiiered  lu)  guarantee  to  the  nation. 
When  formerly  received  with  the  most 
generous  confidence,  they  had  treated 
the  army  as  rebels  and  slaves.  **  Inex¬ 
orable  history,”  concluded  these  mili¬ 
tary  orators,  “  will  relate  what  the 
Bourbons  have  done  to  replace  them¬ 
selves  on  the  throne  of  France— she 
will  relate  also  the  conduct  of  the 
army,  that  army  so  essentially  nation¬ 
al,  and  posterity  will  judge  which  has 
best  merited  esteem.” 

The  violence  and  imprudence  with 
which  the  army  committed  themselves, 
by  pledging  their  faith  to  an  opposi¬ 
tion  w£ch  they  were  shortly  after 


compelled  to  abandon,  was  imitated 
by  the  Chamber  of  Representatives, 
whose  character  of  statesmen  and 
legislators  ought  to  have  rendered 
them  more  cautious.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Manuel  (acting  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  Fouch^)  reminded  the  Re¬ 
presentatives,  that  they  were  not 
mere  soldiers,  who  could  acquit  by  an 
obscure  death  the  duties  they  owed 
the  public,  but  that  they  were  bound 
to  act  so  as  to  save  the  state  if  it  were 
possible.  Carefully  avoiding  to  pledge 
their  faith  to  any  particular  person  or 
family,  or  to  put  the  stamp  of  rejec¬ 
tion  on  any,  he  proposed 
the  Chamber  should  de-  June  SO. 
dare  in  general,  that  on 
no  condition  would  they  acknowledge 
for  chief  any  prince  who  should  refuse 
to  ratify  the  national  liberties  by  such 
a  compact  as  might  guarantee  them. 
This  proposal  was  rejected,  because 
expressed  so  indefinitely  as  to  leave 
an  opening  for  the  Bourbons  to  reas¬ 
cend  the  throne,  and  as  placing  the 
Chamber  in  opposition  to  the  army, 
by  whom  the  cause  of  Louis  XVIII. 
was  proscribed.  A  speech  and  mo¬ 
tion  of  Bory  de  Saint  Vincent  carried 
the  imprudence  of  the  assembly  to  the 
utmost  and  plainly  showed,  that  ra¬ 
ther  than  adopt  a  liberal  constitution, 
with  the  dynasty  of  a  peaceful  and  le¬ 
gitimate  sovereign,  these  lovers  offree- 
dom,  in  their  wounded  pride,  and  their 
sentiments  of  hatred  and  fear  for  the 
Bourbons,  were  willing  to  consign 
France  to  the  horrors  at  once  of  fo¬ 
reign  and  domestic  war.  This  hot¬ 
headed  enthusiast  demanded  a  solemn 
pledge  from  the  assembly,  that  they 
would  adhere  to  the  proscription  of 
the  Bourbons,  '*  as  their  reign,**  he 
said,  **  could  not  be  reconciled  with 
the  safety  of  national  domains  The 
partizans  of  this  family  have  threaten¬ 
ed  us,**  he  proceeded,  with  the 
royalist  insurrections  of  La  Vendee, 
and  the  defenders  of  the  country 
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would  be  base  indeed  could  they  not 
retaliate  by  patriotic  Vendees.  You 
are  told  one  hundred  thousand  men 
are  at  your  gates :  It  is  a  fidsehood— 
our,  forces  are  equal  to  those  of  the 
invaders,  and  they  double  their  num¬ 
bers  if  you  reckon  the  national  guards 
and  federates.  ThiSf  therefore,  is  not 
the  time  to  assume  a  suppliant  pos¬ 
ture."  Monsieur  Bory  de  Saint  Vin¬ 
cent  therefore  moved,  1.  That  Napo¬ 
leon  II.  be  instantly  proclaimed  em" 

Eeror.  2.  That  the  national  guard 
e  invited  to  partake  the  dangers  of 
the  troops  of  the  line.  3.  That  re¬ 
presentatives  be  deputed  to  the  ar¬ 
my,  not  to  controul  the  milit&ry  ma¬ 
noeuvres,  but  to  cement  the  union  of 
the  citizens  and  soldiers,*and  prove  to 
the  foreign  sovereigns  that  it  was  in¬ 
capable  of  being  dissolved.  These 
extravagant  proposals,  which  inferred 
a  declaration  ot  a  war  of  extermina¬ 
tion,  were  received  by  the  Chamber 
with  applauses,  and  ordered  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  army  and  the  de¬ 
partments. 

Cautiously  and  prudently,  yet  with 
great  art  and  success,  Fouch6  and  his 
party  were  counteracting  these  vio¬ 
lent  proceedings  and  declarations,  and 
labouring  to  keep  open  that  door  for 
reconciliation  between  Louis  and  his 
subjects,  which  the  violent  republicans 
were  striving  to  shut.  He  submitted 
to  the  Chamber  a  letter  in  his  own 
name  to  the  Duke  of  Wellin^n  de¬ 
manding  an  armistice,  in  which  their 
tone  and  style  of  thinking  was  so  hap¬ 
pily  imitat^,  that  it  was  adopted  by 
acclamation,  without  their  ob^rving, 
that  in  fact  it  left  a  distinct  opening 
to  treat  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  upon  the  principle  always 
of  their  guaranteeing  constitutioiud 
liberty.  Me  declared,  that 
June  27.  the  Chambers  were  busied 
with  the  arrangement  of  a 
constitution,  which  should  be  fixed  at 
an  equal  distance  from  the  extremes 


of  despotism  and  licentiousness,  and 
that  when  it  was  signed  by  the  prince 
who  should  be  called  to  reign  over 
France,  the  sovereign  should  receive 
the  crown  and  sceptre  from  the  hands 
of  the  nation.  In  an  address  or  pro¬ 
clamation  of  the  Chambers 
of  a  later  period,  the  same  July  1. 
prudent  silence  was  obeer- 
ved  concerning  the  name  of  the  sove¬ 
reign,  and  the  assembly  only  pledged 
themselves  never  to  acknowledge  any 
chief  of  the  state  who  should  not  ac- 
knowlec^e  the  rights  of  the  nation, 
and  ratify  them  by  a  solemn  com¬ 
pact.  The  private  correspondence  of 
Fouch^  was  much  more  explicit,  and 
held  out  to  the  sovereigns,  as  the  na¬ 
tural  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  re¬ 
storation  of  the  king  upon  such  a  ba¬ 
sis  as  should  prevent  the  adoption  of 
any  violent  measures  in  vengeance  of 
a  defection,  which  had  been  too  ge¬ 
neral  to  be  a  safe  or  prudent  subject  of 
punishment,  and  as  should  at  the  same 
time  secure  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  natioQ,and  restore  the  mutual  con¬ 
fidence  between  the  king  and  his  sub¬ 
jects,  the  interruption  of  which  was 
the  chief  obstacle  to  his  again  ascend¬ 
ing  the  throne. 

These  sentiments  were  in  every  re. 
sped  acceptable  to  the  BritUi  mini¬ 
ster  and  general.  *  As  members  of  a 
free  state,  they  were  bound  not  to 
suffisr  the  extinction  of  the  liberties  oS 
France,  and  in  a  political  point  of 
view,  it  was  highly  desirable  for  the 
interest  of  Louis  himself,  that  his  go¬ 
vernment  should  be  founded  upon  a 
principle  liberal  enough  to  conciliate 
that  numerous  class  of  his  subjects  who 
considered  constitutional  rights  as  a 
boon  which  they  had  acquired  by  the 
various  sufierings  of  the  nation  under 
the  difierent  cfomges  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  and  who  were  unwilling  to  quit 
their  interest  in  privileges  so  valuable 
in  themselves,  and  which  had  in  many 
respects  been  so  dearly  purchased. 
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The  obstinacy  of  the  Chambers,  how* 
ever,  rendered  it  a|<|>aicnt,  tliat  ti.i 
prosecution  of  warlike  measures  was 
sdli  necessary  to  attain  this  desirable 
eowda»ion. 


The  allied  anaies,  as  aug bt  have 
beea  eapseted,  evea  ftwes  gMiarals  ef 
iafcnor  talsnis  la  theee  by  wboai 
they  were  gaidsd,  nsade  an  atieai|M 
le  reaew  the  doubtfal  and  slaughter* 


aus  aisauK  ef  1814^  upon  the  ttreeif 
jposkion  ef  Montmartre  and  HeUrvill^ 
They  resolved  to  cross  the  Seine,  end 
thus  rendered  vain  all  the  prepara¬ 
tions  for  defonce  on  the  northern 


euarter,  by  attacking  Paris  on  the  an- 
^ified  side.  The  necessary  ms- 
nseuvrfs  could  now  be  executed  at 
leisure  and  with  security,  since  there 
ares  no  hostile  army  in  the  field,  by 
which  their  rear  or  communications 


could  be  endangered. 

Blucher,  according  to  tliis  plan  of 
operations,  crossed  the  Seine  at  Saint 
Germains,  and  advanced  on  the  heights 
of  Meudon.  The  French  army  also 
shifted  their  ground  from  the  northern 
to  the  southern  frontier  of  Paris,  and 
made  a  gallant  attempt  to  defend  Ver¬ 
sailles.  They  were  nnally  unsuccess¬ 
ful,  and  the  Prussian  army  was  com¬ 
pletely  established  on  the  heights  of 
Meudon,  having  their  left  wing  at 
Saint  Cloud,  and  their  reserve  at  Ver- 


warfare.  Success  was  certain  by 
otlicr  Tueans,  and,  to  the  ostonUi* 
mt  nt  of  the  Parisians,  the  usual  sup¬ 
plies  for  their  market  reeched  their 
dcstbiatton  in  safety,  after  having  hcen 
perauuad  to  travefse  lha  hosiila 
eauip.  This  trait  of  generosity,  which 
resvadiled  that  aacHbrd  to  th^  own 
Henry  IV.  upon  a  similar  occasiun, 
greatly  softeai^  tho  fiublic  aiind  to¬ 
wards  tho  approai  hing  conquoror. 

Meantime  the  difirrrnt  factions  bo- 
to  show  ibemselvos  in  Paris. 
All  Un)  national  miards  troro  at  thia 
time  tha  tbree-cowored  cockade;  hot 
thoM  who  favoured  tho  king  modo 
the  while  part  af  that  emblem  bmo 
so  large  a  proportion  as  to  hida  the 
otlier  two,  while  such  as  held  oppo¬ 
site  sentiments  contrived  that  the 
red  and  blue  colours  should  eclipse 
the  white  as  much  as  possible.  ‘  The 
colonels  of  tlieir  lesions  endeavoured 
to  appease  the  dimrences  to  which 
these  distiactions  gave  rite,  recom¬ 
mending  to  their  soldiers  nnanimity, 
and  their  proper  duty  of  maintaining 
the  national  tranquillity.  In  other 
classes  the  difference  of  political  opi¬ 
nions  broke  out  with  acts  of  violenoe. 
The  federates  threatened  and  insult¬ 
ed  whomsoever  they  suspected  of  be¬ 
ing  royalists ;  and,  it  is  said,  one  or 
two  individuals  were  killed  in  the 


sallies.  The  plain  of  Grenelles  and 
Montrouge,  only  defended  by  garri¬ 
soned  villages,  and  a  slight  half-tinish- 
ed  entrenchment,  was  that  lay  be¬ 
twixt  them  and  Paris. 

By  a  combined  movement,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  also  crossed  the 
Seine,  by  forming  a  bridge  at  Argen- 
tueil ;  and  thus  Paris  was  completely 
invested  on  its  defenceless  side.  The 
English  genera)  might  have  increased 
the  distress  and  alarm  which  prevail¬ 
ed  in  the  capital,  by  intercepting  the 
necessary  supply  of  provisions.  But 
it  is  his  glory  to  add  no  horrors,  which 
can  be  avoided,  to  those  necessary  to 


streets,  for  crying  Vive  le  Roi^  or 
wearing  the  lily  or  white  cockade. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  royalists 
undertook  and  actually  executed  the 
perilous  task  of  spiking  several  guns 
on  the  heights  of  Montmartre.  Every 
thing  seemed  to  threaten  an  immedi¬ 
ate  collision  of  the  opposite  factions, 
when  an  incident  took  place  which 
gave  temporary  spirits  to  the  defen¬ 
ders  of  Paris. 

The  corps  of  General  Vandamme 
and  Girard,  consisting  of  abont  twen¬ 
ty-five  thousand  infantry,  and  ten 
thousand  cavalry,  lay  in  the  plain  of 
Montrouge,  the  cavalry  occupying 
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the  Boil  do  Boulogne.  Orouchyi 
with  a  part  ot  the  troopi  which  be 
brought  flrom  Laon,  continued  to 
gaiTMon  Montmartre.  In  advancing 
doM  to  ftriii,  the  Prumitat  had  left 
only  aimall  detaehwant  of  about  IJOO 

MOf«9  III  w  9««8IIMBa  bXCVI* 

amae  attacked  and  eanprimd  the  PhM> 
dans  on  tnii  point,  while 
Jmly  9.  General  PirP  eaecaled  a 
coaihtned  atoveateat  an 

Rncyian reart.  The  Ptumiaii  de* 
tacHmeni  being  thue  at  once  engaged 
in  hmit  and  rear,  the  French  obtain* 
ed  poeaeeeion  of  VerMillce,  and  took 
Mvcral  hundred  horeee.  Three  laet 
proved  the  only  permanent  fruiti  of 
their  victory,  ^or  VerMillct  war  im* 
mediately  regained  by  a  superior  force 
ef  l*nu«iant. 

Notwithstanding  this  partial  and 
temporary  tucceto,  the  defence  of 
Paris  was  becomi^  every  moment 
less  practicable.  'Ae  Prussians  car* 
lied  successively  all  the  outposta 
around  Paris,  and  even  the  village  of 
lisy,  close  under  the  walls.  The  ar* 
naiei  were  in  presence  of  each  other, 
the  head- quarters  of  the  French  be* 
ing  at  the  barrier  de  I'Enfer,  an  out* 
let  of  Paris.  Blucher  bad  already 
sent  for  a  battery  of  Congreve’s  ro<;k- 
ets,  and  was  supposed  to  be  animated 
by  a  strong  inclination  to  make  efiec* 
tive  use  of  that  terrible  instrument  of 
destruction.  There  was  an  awful  pause 
of  hostilities  as  if  by  mutual  consent, 
but  every  thing  announced  that  the 
most  dreadful  fate  impended  over  this 
fine  capital,  unless  averted  by  timely 
capitulation. 

A  general  council  of  war  was  held 
in  Paris  on  the  night  betwixt  the  2d 
and  3d  of  July.  Of  fifty  general 
officers  present,  only  two  augured 
the  possibility  of  defending  the  capi* 
tal,  and  the  risk  of  its  total  destruc* 
tion,  in  so  hopeless  an  attempt,  was 
obvious  and  imminent.  The  parties 
which  existed  within  the  wails  of  Pa¬ 
ris,  and  the  inflarped  passions  of  the 


lower  dames,  threatened  scenes  of 
internal  pillage,  bloodabed,  mod  mas- 
seere,  to  add  to  the  horror  of  an  ae* 
aeult  by  the  besiegera.  Souli  and 
Meseene  both  acknowledged  the  ne* 
of  surrender.  The  latter  eb* 
ibat  Us  awa  dalbooa  af  Oe* 
aaa  would  asiaUish  bw  cbaraeiaf  iac 
abiriaatsly  omiaiaiuiBg  aa  bauaur* 
aUa  delbuoat  but  tbai,  diuaiad  as 
ftris  was,  ba  saw  aa  atber  amamro 
pvaetieeUe,  but  dial  af  ag^lag  for 
tanas  af  oapitulatiou.  fUch  an  «fl* 
nfcm,  formally  engrnssail  and  tubsmi- 
bed  by  most  of  the  general  oMosrs, 
was  ooromunicaied  to  the  provisional 
government,  at  tlie  sentiments  of  the 
council  of  war.  Iliey  debated  for 
some  time,  whether  tlie  surrender  of 
Pkrts  ought  to  be  tendered  to  the 
King  of  rrence,  or  to  the  generals  of 
the  allied  armies.  The  former  opi¬ 
nion  was  supportad  by  Fouch4  and 
Caulaincourt,  but  the  influence  of  Car¬ 
not  over  Quinette  and  Grenier,  caused 
the  latter  to  be  adopted,  as  ^  oul^ 
means  of  delaying  the  worst,  in  their 
estimation,  of  evu  days*-that,  name¬ 
ly,  of  the  kmg’s  restoration. 

The  Baron  de  Bignon,  provisional 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  with  Ge¬ 
neral  Guilleminot,  chief  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  staff  of  the  French  army,  and  the 
Count  de  Bondy,  prefect  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Seine,  now  left  the 
city  as  plenipotentiaries  to  meet  with 
commissioners  from  the  allied  gene¬ 
rals.  The  preliminary  conferences 
were  held  at  Buonaparte’s  favourite 
residence  of  St  Cloud;  and,  in  the 
very  council-room,  where  he  had  so 
often  predominated  as  sole  arbiter  of 
the  anairs  of  Europe.  It  was  resolved, 
that  the  capitulation  should  be  a  mi¬ 
litary  convention,  without  any  rela¬ 
tion  to  political  questions.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  were  the  conditions  subscribed 
and  agreed  to. 

Art.  I.  There  shall  be  a  suspension 
of  arms  between  the  allied  armies  com- 
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manded  by  his  Highness  the  Prbce 
Biucher,  and  his  Excellency  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  and  the  French  army 
under  the  walls  of  Paris. 

Alt.  II.  The  French  army  shall  put 
itself  in  march  to-morrow,  to  take  up 
its  position  behind  the  Loire.  Paris 
shaU  be  completely  evacuated  in  three 
days ;  and  the  movement  behind  the 
Loire  shall  be  effected  within  eight 
days. 

Art.  III.  The  French  army  shall 
take  with  it  all  its  materiel,  field  ar¬ 
tillery,  military  chest,  horses,  and 
property  of  regiments,  without  ex¬ 
ception.  All  persons  belongina  to 
the  depots  shall  also  be  removed,  as 
well  as  those  belonging  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  branches  of  administration,  which 
belong  to  the  army. 

Art.  IV.  The  sick  and  wounded, 
and  the  medical  officers  whom  it  may 
be  necessary  to  leave  with  them,  are 
placed  under  the  special  protection 
of  the  Commanders-in-chief  of  the 
English  and  Prussian  armies. 

Art,  V.  The  military,  and  those 
holding  employments  to  whom  the 
foregoing  article  relates,  shall  be  at 
liberty,  immediately  after  their  reco¬ 
very,  to  rejoin  the  corps  to  which 
they  belong. 

Art.  VI.  The  wives  and  children 
of  all  individuals  belonging  to  the 
French  army,  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
remain  in  Paris.  The  wives  shall  be 
allowed  to  quit  Paris  for  the  purpose 
of  rejoining  the  army,  and  to  carry 
with  them  their  property,  and  that  of 
their  husbands. 

Art.  VII.  The  officers  of  the  line 
employed  with  the  Federhy  or  with 
the  Tirailleurs  of  the  National  Guard, 
may  either  join  the  army  or  return 
to  their  homes,  or  the  places  of  their 
birth.* 

Art.  VIII.  To-morrow,  the  4th  of 
July,  at  mid-day,  St  Denis,  St  Ouen, 
Clichy,  and  Neuilly,  shall  be  given 
up.  The  day  after  to-morrow,  the 
5th,  9t  the  same  hour,  Montmartre 


shall  be  given  up.  The  third  day, 
the  6th,  all  the  barriers  shall  be  given 
up. 

Art  IX.  Tlie  duty  of  the  city'of 
Paris  shall  continue  to  be  done  by 
the  national  guard,  and  by  the  corps 
of  the  municipal  gens  d’armerie. 

Art  X.  The  Commanders-in-chief 
of  the  English  and  Prussian  armies 
engage  to  respect,  and  to  make  those 
under  their  command  respect,  the  ac¬ 
tual  authorities  so  long  as  they  shall 
exist 

Art.  XI.  Public  property,  with  the 
exception  of  that  which  relates  to  war, 
wheUier  it  belongs  to  the  government, 
or  depends  upon  the  municipal  autho¬ 
rity,  shall  be  respected,  and  the  allied 
powers  will  not  interfere  in  any  man¬ 
ner  with  its  administration  and  ma¬ 
nagement. 

Art.  XII.  Private  persons  and  pro¬ 
perty  shall  be  equally  respected.  The 
inhabitants,  and  in  general  all  indivi¬ 
duals  who  shall  be  in  the  capital,  shall 
continue  to  enjoy  their  rights  and  li¬ 
berties  without  being  disturbed  or 
called  to  account  either  as  to  the  si¬ 
tuations  which  they  hold,  or  may  have 
held,  or  as  to  thoir  conduct  or  poli¬ 
tical  opinions. 

Art  XIII.  The  foreign  troops  shall 
not  interpose  any  obstacles  to  the  pro¬ 
visioning  of  the  capital,  and  will  pro¬ 
tect,  OR  the  contrary,  the  arrival  and 
the  free  circulation  of  the  articles 
which  are  destined  for  it. 

Art.  XIV.  The  present  convention 
shall  be  observed,  and  shall*  serve  to 
regulate  the  mutual  relations  until 
the  conclusion  of  peace.  In  case  of 
rupture,  it  must  be  denounced  in  the 
usual  forms,  at  least  ten  days  before¬ 
hand. 

Art.  XV.  If  difficulties  arise  in  the 
execution  of  any  one  of  the  articles 
of  the  present  convention,  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  it  shall  be  made  in  favour 
of  the  French  army  and  of  the  city  of 
Paris. 

Art.  XVI.  The  present  convention 
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is  declared  common  to  all  the  allied 
armies,  provided  it  be  ratified  by  the 
powers  on  which  these  armies  are  de¬ 
pendant. 

Art.  XVII.  The  ratifications  shall 
be  exchanged  to-morrow,  the  4th  of 
July,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
at  the  bridge  of  Neuilly. 

Art.  XVlIl.  Commissioners  shall 
be  named  by  the  respective  parties, 
in  order  to  watch  over  the  execution 
of  the  present  convention. 

This  military  convention  being  af¬ 
terwards  censured,  Carnot  published 
a  Memoir  on  the  subject,  in  which 
he  made  it  clear  that  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  capital,  and  of  the 
army  which  defended  it,  rendered 
the  treaty  unavoidable.  Any  other 
place,"  he  observed,  **  than  Paris, 
would  certainly  have  been  able  to 
bold  out  lon^r ;  but  who  would  ever 
have  justified  us  in  having  exposed  to 
general  massacre,  to  all  the  horrors 
of  a  besieged  town,  a  capital  which 
contains  600,000  individuals?  Buo¬ 
naparte  had  fortified  only  the  right 
bank  of  the  Seine,  which  is  naturally 
covered  by  the  heights  of  Montmartre 
and  Belleville.  The  left  side  of  the 
river  remained  without  defence ;  the 
scarcely  perceptible  traces  of  a  few 
lines  formed  all  that  had  been  done 
for  it.  1  had  made  observations  on 
that  subject  to  the  emperor ;  but  he 
was  persuaded  that  he  would  never 
be  attacked  on  the  side  of  the  plain 
of  Montrouge.  However,  the  allies 
having  become  masters  of  St  Ger¬ 
main,  had  passed  the  greater  part  of 
their  forces  to  the  left  bank ;  and  the 
river  having  become  fordable  in  al¬ 
most  every  part  on  account  of  the 
lowness  of  the  water,  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  intercept  their  communica¬ 
tions  ;  they  might,  by  assault,  have 
rendered  themselves  in  an  instant 
masters  of  the  capital ;  and  suppo¬ 
sing  that  they  had  failed  in  a  first,  or 


a  second  attempt,  they  could  have 
returned  to  the  charge  until  they 
completely  succeeded.  They  had 
their  rear  open,  could  always  re-com- 
mence  with  fresh  troops,  and  choose 
the  most  favourable  moments  for  their 
attacks.  We,  on  the  contrary,  were 
obliged  to  be  continually  on  our  guard 
at  ail  the  outlets  of  the  immense  cir¬ 
cuit  which  we  had  to  defend,  and  al¬ 
ways  with  the  same  troops,  worn  out 
with  fatigue  by  the  forced  marches 
they  had  made  since  the  fatal  battle 
of  Waterloo.  Let  it  be  imagined  what 
impression  must  have  been  made  upon 
the  inhabitants  by  the  continual  en¬ 
trance  of  a  considerable  number  of 
wounded  soldiers,  who  would  soon 
have  filled  the  hospitals  and  private 
houses,  without  any  other  hopie  than 
that  of  merely  warding  off  for  a  few 
days  an  inevitable  catastrophe.  Who 
knows  even  whether  the  internal  sen¬ 
sation  which  such  proceeding  must 
have  occasioned,  would  not  have  has¬ 
tened  that  catastrophe  ?  Who  can  say 
whether  the  troops  themselves,  whose 
firmness  had  already  been  shaken, 
would  have  been  able,  in  that  tumult, 
to  preserve  that  unity  of  discipline 
which  was  so  necessary  for  them  ?" 

The  Memorial  next  adverts  to  the 
danger  arising  from  the  allies  having 
got  possession  of  the  village  of  Au- 
bervilliers,  which  rendered  it  difficult 
for  the  defenders  to  maintain  the  for¬ 
tified  line  from  St  Denis  to  La  Vil- 
lette,  which,  if  forced,  would  enable 
the  besiegers  to  enter  Paris  at  the 
barrier  of  St  Denis,  notwithstanding 
the  fortifications  of  Montmartre.  Car¬ 
not  then  states  the  position  of  the  troops 
on  the  opposite  side  of  Paris,  where 
the  main  attack  was  apprehended. 

"  The  Prussians  occupied  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Issy,  at  the  entrance  of  which 
we  had  a  post,  and  where  there  was 
established  a  kind  of  tacit  suspension 
of  hostilities.  Their  line  was  removed 
from  ours,  refusing  its  right,  their  plan 
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beiDg  in  >11  likelihood  to  direct  their 
principal  effort  upon  Vaugirard. 

**  The  enemy’s  army  was  much 
stronger  than  our*s,  yet  we  had  rea¬ 
son  to  hope,  by  our  position,  to  be 
able  to  resist  him  with  advantage  in 
case  of  an  attack  on  his  put,  but  not, 
in  my  opinion,  to  attack  him  ourselves 
with  decisive  success.  In  such  a  case, 
a  complete  victory  is  necessary ;  the 
enemy’s  army  roust  be  totally  routed, 
or  nothing  undertaken  ;  otherwise,  as 
we  would  be  obliged  to  remain  after 
the  action  to  cover  Paris  against  his 
fresh  reinforcements  and  his  corps  of 
reserve,  he  would  have  always  kept 
us  in  the  same  perplexity,  deprived 
by  the  first  action  of  a  great  part  of 
our  force.  It  would  have  been  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  have  had  a  sufficient 
number  of  troops  to  form  a  corps  of 
observation  to  act  on  the  enemy’s 
flanks  with  the  view  of  harassing  and 
pursuing  him,  after  having  made  him 
experience  a  first  reverse.  But  we 
were  far  from  being  able  to  detach  a 
art  of  our  force,  and  it  would  have 
een  great  imprudence  in  us  to  leave 
the  point  which  it  was  above  all  ne¬ 
cessary  for  us  to  cover.  The  enemy, 
as  1  have  already  said,  had  refused 
his  right,  over  which  we  might  have 


had  some  advantage,  and  it  would 
have  been  necessary  for  us  to  have 
followed  it:  but  its  retreat  was  se¬ 
cured  by  the  heights  of  Chatillon  and 
Meudon,  and  while  we  should  have 
been  engaged  on  that  side,  in  endea¬ 
vouring  to  obtain  a  success  which 
could  decide  nothing,  the  enemy 
would  have  directed  his  attack  on 
Vaugirard,  where  we  should  not  have 
been  in  a  condition  to  resist  him. 

**  Such  would  have  been  the  most 
probable  result  of  an  inconsiderate 
attack ;  and  yet  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  have  made  that  attack, 
had  the  enemy  continued  longer  to 
refuse  the  convention  which  had  been 
proposed  to  him ;  for  we  had  to  fear, 
above  all,  that,  without  attacking  us, 
he  would  continue  to  close  and  press 
upon  us  more  and  more,  to  intercept 
the  remainder  of  our  communications, 
and  finally,  by  forming  entrenchments, 
so  to  fortify  himself  around  the  city, 
as  to  prevent  our  cutting  a  passage  to 
gain  tW  Loire.” 

Such  is  the  reasoning  of  Carnot, 
which  we  insert  here,  to  shew  that 
the  surrender  of  Paris  was  an  event 
necessary  in  a  military  point  of  view, 
as  equally  important  and  fortunate 
when  considered  in  a  political  light. 
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J)isturlances  in  the  Capital. — Arm^  evacuates  Parts.— -Entrance  the  Al¬ 

lied  Troops. — Conduct  of  the  Provisional  Government. — Dissolution  of  the 
Chambers  — Entrartce  the  King.— Difficulties  of^  his  Situation. — He  ap¬ 
points  a  Ministry^—FouchS  named  Minister  Police.— r He  recommends  £<- 

nity.— Ordinances  of  the  24/A  of  Jvl^^—They  are  not  strictly^  executed.— 
Disturbances  in  Paris  and  the  Provinces.— Submission  of  various  Corps  of 
the  Army. — Catastrophe  of  General  RameU — Submission  and  Murder  ^ 
Marshal  Brune.— Macdonald  endeamours  to  re-organize  the  Army  of  the 
Doire.— Their  disorderly  State.— They  are  disbanded.— Disturbances  in  the 
South— And  at  Nismes.— General  de  la  Garde  attacked  and  u>ounded.—New 
Commotions  in  Paris — Trials  and  Executions  of  Labedoyere  and  the  Turn 
Fauchers. —  The  King  assembles  the  Chandler  (f  Representatives. 


rrME  convention  of  Paris  did  not 
seem  to  have  altered  the  dispositions 
of  the  parties  within  the  city.  The 
royalists  made  an  effort  to  declare 
themselves,  and  take  possession  of  the 
capital  for  the  king,  whose  white  flag 
was  now  flying  at  Saint  Denis,  and 
who  was  arrived  there  in  person,  with 
the  princes  of  his  family  and  his  house¬ 
hold.  But  the  attempt  was  prema¬ 
ture,  and  was  prevented  by  the  orders 
of  Massena,thatall  persons  shouldcon- 
tinue  to  wear  the  national  cockade. 

The  troops  and  federates  were  out¬ 
rageous  upon  hearing  that  the  capi¬ 
tulation  had  been  signed.  Vocifera¬ 
tions,  menaces,  seditious 
July  4.  declarations,  began  to  be 
heard  about  three  in  the 
afternoon.  Small  detached  groups 
of  haranguers  were  formed  at  short 
distances,  and  solitary  soldiers  scat¬ 
tered  about  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  a 


signal  of  alarm.  And,  in  fact,  at  six 
o'clock  a  kind  of  commotion  took 
place  in  difierent  parts  of  the  town. 
Muskets  were  Bred  on  all  sides,  in  the 
midst  of  the  streets,  on  the  bridges, 
and  on  the  boulevards ;  cries  of  rage, 
menacing  gestures,  clamours,  soldiers 
riding  about,  discharges  of  fire-arms 
repeated  from  the  heights  of  Mont¬ 
martre  to  beyond  the  barriers  of  the 
Fauxbourg  St  Antoine.  All  this  ap¬ 
paratus  of  sedition,  of  violence,  and 
of  tumult,  occasioned  the  greatest  an¬ 
xiety  and  agitation  of  mind  among 
the  citizens.  Some  of  the  soldiers 
endeavoured  to  break  off  the  treaty, 
by  firing  on  the  posts  of  the  allies, 
who  had  the  generosity  to  disdain  the 
provocation.  Others  discharged  the 
cannon  on  the  heights  of  Montmartre, 
to  the  great  alarm  of  the  citizens.  The 
federates,  upon  the  night  of  the  3d  of 
July,  paraded  the  streets  in  frantic 
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groups,  escorting  the  bust  of  Buona¬ 
parte.  They  insulted  several  of  the 
posts  of  the  national  guards,  and  even 
iired  on  some  of  their  centinels.  In 
some  instances  mischief  happened; 
but  the  firmness  of  the  national  guard, 
their  numbers,  and  their  moderation, 
easily  subdued  these  tumultuary  rab¬ 
ble,  whose  principal  inducement  to 
riot  was  the  hope  of  pillage-  It  was 
equally  necessary  to  reduce  to  civil 
submission  the  students  of  the  Poly¬ 
technic  school,  and  other  seminaries, 
who  had  taken  up  arms,  and  now  re¬ 
fused  to  lay  them  down,  or  forego 
the  independence  and  life  of  adven¬ 
ture.  which  the^  attached  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  soldiers.  Nothing  could 
more  strikingly  illustrate  the  policy  of 
Buonaparte,  who,  in  giving  a  military 
education,  and  instilling  military  feel¬ 
ings  into  the  youth  of  France,  had 
succeeded  so  perfectly  in  rendering 
them  the  voluntary  and  precipitate 
implements  of  continuing  the  state  of 
war  and  confusion  to  which  he  had 
abandoned  his  capital.  News  of  in¬ 
surrections  in  the  suburbs,  of  a  general 
mutiny  in  the  army,  of  a  meditated 
storm  by  the  allies,  continued  to  agi¬ 
tate  Paris  during  the  whole  night  in¬ 
tervening  betwixt  the  2d  and  Sd  days 
of  July. 

The  troops  of  the  line  perpetrated 
several  disorders  in  the  posts  where 
they  were  quartered,  before  they 
could  be  made  sensible  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  armistice ;  and  the  garri¬ 
son  of  St  Denis  failed  not  to  pillage 
some  part  of  that  little  town.  Only 
one  mode  could  be  devised  of  render¬ 
ing  them  tractable,  and  that  was  an 
instant  distribution  of  pay.  The  bank¬ 
ing-house  of  Perigaux,  Lahtte,  and 
Co.  furnished  a  large  sum  for  this 
purpose,  on  receiving  security  in  go¬ 
vernment  stock.  At  length  the  sol¬ 
diers  were  collected  by  their  officers, 
and  slowly,  sullenly,  with  dejected 
countenances,  in  which  shame  and 


wounded  pride  were  blended  with 
disappointed  ferocity,  defiled  through 
the  city  and  the  suburbs  to  their  place 
of  destination.  Occasionally  their 
wonted  shouts  of  Vhe  PEmpereur, 
burst  from  their  ranks,  no  longer  in 
the  tone  of  triumphant  exultation,  but 
of  determined  despair.  In  this  state 
of  dejection  they  commenced  their 
march  for  the  Loire,  many  deserting 
their  ranks  and  colours,  and  renoun¬ 
cing  a  service  which  seemed  no  long¬ 
er  to  promise  victory  or  glory. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  the  national 
guards,  at  the  several  barriers  of  Pa¬ 
ris,  delivered  up  their  posts  to  the  al¬ 
lies;  and  their  various  forces  of  ca¬ 
valry,  infautry,  and  artillery,  to  the 
number  of  perhaps  50,000  men,  took 
possession  of  the  capital  of  Franre, 
defiling  along  the  Boulevards  and  the 
alleys  of  the  Champs  £l}'’sees.  It  was 
a  scene  very  different  from  the  joyous 
procession  of  18 14,  when  the  foreign¬ 
ers  and  Frenchmen,  animated  by  the 
same  universal  joy,  mingled  their 
ranks  as  part  of  the  same  general 
procession.  The  hppearance  of  the 
allied  military,  on  the  present  occa¬ 
sion,  was  strictly  regular,  but  severely 
solemn;  they  showed  no  exultation, 
but  neither  did  they  intimate  any  de¬ 
sire  to  fraternize  with  the  inhabitants, 
who  looked  on  them  with  a  mixture 
of  Tear  and  humiliation,  especially 
when  it  was  remarked  that  the  troops 
were  all  either  British  or  Prussians, 
the  nations  of  the  confederacy  whom 
they  least  liked  to  acknowledge  as 
victors,  from  recollection  of  the  wrongs 
they  had  inflicted  upon  the  latter, 
and  the  constant  hostility  in  which 
they  had  so  long  stood  to  the  other. 
The  victors  marched  with  ail  the  stern 
apparatus  of  loaded  arms,  lighted 
matches,  and  the  other  preparations 
for  instant  action,  which  form  the  aw¬ 
ful  distinction  between  a  peaceful 
procession  and  the  actual  operations 
of  war.  The  city  was  occupied  as  a 
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captured  town,  and  precautions  were 
taken  aaainst  insurrection.  The  Bri¬ 
tish  tooK  possession  of  the  heights  of 
Montmartre ;  the  bridges,  squares, 
and  principal  posts  of  the  city  were 
occupied  by  military  posts,  and  can¬ 
non  were  planted  on  the  Pont  Neuf 
and  Pont  Royale,  ready  loaded,  and 
attended  by  soldiers  having  their 
matches  lighted. 

The  Chamber  of  Representatives, 
in  the  meanwhile,  proceeded  in  their 
sittings,  as  if  they  had  been  still  un¬ 
der  the  protection  of  the  French  army. 
They  continued  to  labour  and  polish 
the  constitution,  which  they  intended 
to  impose  on  the  king  who  should  be 
elected,  and  they  maintained  the  same 
air  of  indecision  as  to  the  person  of 
the  monarch.  They  acted  as  if  they 
said  to  the  allies,  **  Allow  us  the 
task  of  making  the  constitution,  and 
do  you  take  that  of  chusing  a  king  for 
us — from  any  family  but  that  of  Bour¬ 
bon— or  even  from  the  Bourbons,  if 
you  will  forbear  to  name  Louis,  or  his 
three  nearest  relations.”  The  statue 
of  Buonaparte  was  removed  from  their 
hall,  as  a  prince  whom  a  proclamation 
of  the  provisional  government  had  de¬ 
clared  *'  abandoned  by  fortune  and  by 
the  nation."  The  place  was  supplied 
by  a  three-coloured  banner,  that  it 
might  appear  to  present  a  symbol  of 
national  power  emanating  from  the 
people. 

Iney  next  published  a  declaration, 
blending  together  the  most  sacred 
rights  of  society  and  of  constitutional 
freedom,  all  of  which  had  been  al¬ 
ready  granted  to  them  by  the  royal 
charter,  with  other  questions  in  which 
their  own  interests  were  peculiarly 
committed. 

**  The  Chamber  declares,  that  a 
monarch  cannot  offer  any  real  gua¬ 
rantee,  if  he  does  not  swear  to  observe 
the  constitution  framed  by  the  nation¬ 
al  representation,  and  accepted  by  the 
people ;  it  hence  follows,  that  every 


government*  which  should  have  no 
other  titles  than  the  acclamations  and 
will  of  a  party,  or  which  should  be  im¬ 
posed  by  force;  every  government 
which  should  not  adopt  the  national 
colours,  and  would  not  guarantee, 

**  The  liberty  of  the  citizens, 

**  The  equality  of  civil  and  political 
rights, 

“  The  liberty  of  the  press, 

”  The  liberty  of  worship, 

*'  The  free  consent  with  jrespect  to 
levying  of  men  and  taxes, 

The  responsibility  of  ministers, 

**  The  irrevocability  of  the  sale  of 
national  property, 

”  The  inviolability  of  propertjr. 

The  abolition  of  tithes,  of  the 
old  and  new  hereditary  nobility,  and 
of  feudality, 

”  The  entire  oblivion  of  all  opinions 
and  political  votes  expressed  up  to 
the  present  moment, 

I'he  rewards  due  to  the  officers 
and  soldiers, 

**  The  succours  due  to  their  widows 
and  children, 

**  The  institution  of  juries, 

*'  The  non-removal  of  judges, 

**  The  payment  of  the  public  debt, 
**  wopld  only  have  an  ephemeral  ex¬ 
istence,  and  would  never  secure  the 
tranquillity  of  France  nor  of  Europe.” 

By  this  specious  declaration  the 
Chamber  proposed  themselves  as  the 
assertors  of  privileges,  which,  so  far 
from  having  been  attacked  by  Louis, 
had  been  first  communicated  to  (he 
nation  during  his  brief  reign,  and  as 
the  righters  of  those  erroneous  mea¬ 
sures  which  the  king  had  already,  by 
repeated  proclamations,  declared  his 
own  intentions  of  undoing' and  cor¬ 
recting.  But  they  blended  those  to¬ 
pics  on  which  their  interference  was 
unnecessary,  with  the  demands  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  an  insurgent  and  rebellious 
army,  with  the  requisition  of  an  entire 
amnesty,  which  would  have  been  little 
less  than  a  ratification  of  all  the  pro. 
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cecdings  which  had  taken  place  since  should  he  constituted,  and  what  force 
the  landing  of  Buonaparte  at  Cannes,  they  should  comprize  i  What  ought  to 
and  with  the  adoption  of  the  national  be  their  rank,  their  decorations,  their 
colours,  instead  of  the  white  flag  and  facings,  and  form  of  epaulet  ?  After 
cockade.  This  last  point  was  pressed  the  discussion  of  these,  and  other  ob> 
on  the  king  by  Fouche  in  an  interview  jects  equally  minute,  they  achieved  a 
he  had  with  his  majesty  at  St  Denis,  new  scheme  of  constitution, 

**  It  was  here,'*  sakl  the  statesman,  which  it  took  tiil  five  o'clock  Jufy  6. 

that  your  majesty's  great  ancestor,  to  read  over. 

Henry  IV.,  sivallowed  a  mass  for  the  In  the  meanwhile,  the  comnm- 
good  of  his  people,  and  will  not  your  nication  between  the  Parisian  royal* 
majesty  consent  to  sacrifice  a  rib*  ists  and  Louis,  who  still  remained  at 
band  His  majesty  is  said  to  have  St  Denis,  became  close  and  constant, 
answered,  **  that  for  himself,  he  was  Arms  were  sent  out  from  Paris  to 
indifferent  on  the  subject,  but  that  his  equip  his  followers,  and  preparations 
family  were  so  much  determined  were  made  for  his  public  entry.  It 
against  the  measure,  that  they  would  would  have  been  something  equally 
rather  he  should  return  to  Hartwell  absurdandindelicate  that  Louis  should 
than  consent  to  it."  If  this  statement  enter  Paris,  while  the  men  by  whom 
be  correct,  the  princes  of  the  house  he  had  been  so  lately  dethroned  and 
of  Bourbon  were,  in  one  instance,  proscribed  continued  to  exercise  the 
wiser  than  its  representative.  For  the  authority  of  legislators  within  its  walls, 
act  of  renouncing  the  royal  colours,  Fouche,  who  was  in  close  correspon- 
and  adopting  those  of  the  Chambers,  dence  with  Louis,  recommended  that 
would  have  been  an  acknowledgment  he  should  temporize  with  the  Cham* 
of  the  justice  and  legality  of  the  go*  hers,  which  he  asserted  might  be  gain* 
vemment  of  Buonaparte,  and  the  le*  ed,  on  according  to  them  a  guarantee 
gislature  he  had  convoked, **-an  ad*  of  the  chatters,  as  promised  by  the 
mission  that  the  king  only  held  his  king.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  to 
crown  by  the  gift  of  the  Chambers, —  whom  this  proposal  was  submitted  by 
a  ratification  of  the  mock  Senate,  or  Macirone,  who  acted  as  a  secret  agent 
House  of  Peers,  elected  for  their  de*  of  Fouche  on  this  occasion,  saw  at 
votion  to  Buonaparte, — above  all,  an  once  the  danger  of  recognizing  as  in* 
acknowledgment  that  those  who  had  dependent  legislators  a  Senate  and 
so  lately  dethroned  and  banished  their  Chamber  of  Representatives,  convoked 
sovereign,  had  a  right  to  repeat  the  and  chosen  on  purpose  to  secure  the 
experiment  so  soon  as  ever  they  felt  late  usurpation.  **  1  am  of  opinion," 
themselves  strong  enough  to  carry  it  was  his  reply,  **  that,  the  allies  having 
through.  declared  the  government  of  Napo- 

The  Chamber  of  Representatives,  leon  an  usurpation,  all  authority  which 
however, continuedtheir  deliberations,  emanates  from  it  ought  to  be  consi- 
though  there  appeared  no  chance  of  dered  as  null  and  of  no  efiect.  All 
the  king  subscribing  to  the  result,  that  remains  for  the  Chambers  and 
After  as  much  grave  discussion  as  if  commission  is  to  give  in  their  resigns* 
their  resolutions  could  have  any  se-  tion,  and  declare  that  they  only  took 
rious  effect,  upon. the  questions  whe-  on  themselves  their  temporary  autho* 
thcr  there  should  be  sufiered  to  exist  rity,  to  insure  the  public  tranquillity 
a  rank  of  nobility  independent  of  the  and  the  integrity  of  the  kingdom  of 
Chamber  of  Peers?  Whether  the  num*  Louis  XVIII." 
her  of  the  peers  should  be  limited  The  commission  having  shewn  no 
or  unlimited  i  How  the  king’s  guards  disposition  to  take  this  step  voluntari* 
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ly,  the  minwtera  of  the  allies  directly 
required  of  the  provisional  govern¬ 
ment  to  surrender  the  supreme  power 
which  they  had  hitherto  exercised. 
A  squadron  of  cavalry,  and  two  bat¬ 
talions  of  infantry,  marched  into  the 
Place  du  Carousel,  and  the  commis¬ 
sioners,  on  their  appearance,  evacua¬ 
ted  the  council  chamber  of  the  Tuil- 
leries.  But  they  previously  sent  a 
message  to  the  Chambers  of  Peers 
and  Representatives  in  the  following 
terms  t 

Mr  President^ — Hitherto  we  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  intentions  of  the  allied 
sovereigns  were  not  unanimous  upon 
the  choice  of  the  prince  who  is  to 
reign  in  France.  Our  plenipotentiaries 
gave  us  the  same  assurances  upon 
their  return. 

**  However,  the  ministers  and  ge¬ 
nerals  of  the  allied  powers  have  de¬ 
clared  yesterday  in  the  conference 
they  have  had  with  the  president  of 
the  commission,  that  all  the  sovereigns 
had  engaged  to  replace  Louis  the 
XVIII.  upon  the  throne,  and  that  he 
is  to  make  this  evening,  or  to-morrow, 
his  entrance  into  the  capital. 

**  Foreign  troops  have  just  occupied 
the  Tuilleries,  where  the  government 
is  sitting. 

**  In  this  state  of  aSairs,  we  can  only 
breathe  wishes  for  the  country,  and 
our  deliberations  being  no  longer  free, 
we  think  it  our  duty  to  separate. 

**  Marshal  Prince  of  Essling,  and 
the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  have  been 
charged  to  watch  over  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  public  order,  safety,  and 
tranquillity. 

**  1  have  the  honour,  &c. 

(Signed) 

‘‘  The  Duke  of  Otranto, 

<*  Count  Grenier, 

•*  Quinette, 

Carnot, 

i‘  Caulaincourt,  Duke  of  Vicenza. 

“  Parii,  July  7, 1815.'’ 


In  this  document  the  government 
attempted  a  last  deception  upon  the 
French,  by  repfesenting  to  the  Cham¬ 
bers  and  the  public  that  they  had 
been  left  in  doubt,  until  after  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  Paris,  of  the  ultimate  de¬ 
signs  of  the  allies.  We  have  already 
mentioned,  that  the  first  negociatora 
whom  they  dispatched  to  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  sovereigns  at  Hague- 
nau,  had  been  at  the  first  conference 
distinctly  informed,  that  though  the 
allies  had  no  purpose  of  dictating  as 
to  the  internal  government  or  consti¬ 
tution  of  France,  yet  they  insisted  on 
her  receiving  back  the  pacific  and 
friendly  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons,  as 
the  best  guarantee  for  the  tranquillity 
of  Europe.  But  this  answer  the  go¬ 
vernment  did  not  venture  to  m^e 
public;  and  the  concealment  of  the 
truth  at  first  now  forced  them  on  a 
second  falsehood. 

The  Peers  were  in  debate  upon  the 
declaration  of  national  rights  of  the 
French  nation  which  bad  been  con¬ 
cocted  by  the  Representatives,  when 
the  fatal  message  of  the  provisional 
government  was  read  to  them  by  the 
Compte  de  Valence.  They  dispersed 
in  silence,  resigning  to  superior  force 
Uie  power  and  rank  which  force  alone 
had  conferred  on  them. 

'  The  Representatives,  contumacious 
by  profession,  were  less  passive  under 
the  sentence  of  dissolution.  Mon¬ 
sieur  Manuel  concluded  an  animated 
protest  with  the  words  of  Mirabeau. 
«  We  are  here  by  the  will  of  the  peo- 
.ple;  we  will  not  be  removed  other¬ 
wise  than  by  the  point  of  the  bayonet.'* 
They  continued  accordingly  to  sit  and 
debate  for  some  hours,  after  receiving 
the  message  of  the  government,  until 
the  president  prorogued  the  meeting  till 
eight  o’clock  the  next  morning.  This 
adjournment  he  performed  in  defiance 
of  several  voices,  who  called  upon 
him  to  maintain  the  literal  perma- 
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nence  of  the  sitting,  upon  some  such 
principle,  we  must  suppose,  as  that  of 
the  Eternal  Club,  mentioned  in  the 
Spectator.  They  dispersed,  however, 
and  a  few  of  the  most  zealous  return* 
ing  to  the  hall  the  next  morning, 
found  the  entrance  centinelled  by  the 
national  guards,  who,  with  great 
calmness,  refused  them  admittance. 
Frenchmen  can  laugh  on  all  occa¬ 
sions,  and  the  disappointed  and  in¬ 
dignant  legislators  became  the  ridi- 
ctde  of  the  by-standers,  who  accom¬ 
panied  the  arrival  and  retreat  of  each 
member  with  a  laugh  and  acclama¬ 
tion,  loud  in  proportion  to  the  excess 
of  his  mortification. 

On  the  8lh  of  July,  Louis  re-enter¬ 
ed  his  capital,  attended  by  a  very 
large  body  of  the  national  guards  and 
royal  volunteers,  as  well  as  by  his 
household  troops.  In  the  rear  of 
these  soldiers,  came  a  numerous  etat- 
major,  among  whom  were  distinguish¬ 
ed  ^he  Marshals  Victor,  Marmont, 
Macdonald,  Oudinof,  Gouvion  Saint- 
Cyr,  Moncey,  and  Lefebvre.  An 
immense  concourse  of  citizens  re¬ 
ceived,  with  acclamations,  the  legiti¬ 
mate  monarch ;  and  the  females  were 
observed  to  be  particularly  eager  in 
their  expressions  of  joy.  Thus  was 
Louis  once  more  installed  in  the  pa¬ 
lace  of  his  ancestors,  over  which  the 
white  banner  once  more  floated. 
Much,  however,  remained  to  be  done 
for  consolidating,  and  rendering  per¬ 
manent,  the  power  he  had  once  more 
acquired,  and  still  more  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  reconciling  the  passions 
and  prejudices  of  Us  people.  It 
is  certain,  that  whatever  regret  at¬ 
tended  the  retreat  of  Louis,  what¬ 
ever  joy  greeted  his  return,  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  his  restoration  had  ta¬ 
ken  place  was  calculated  to  injure 
his  cause  in  the  eyes  of  a  great  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  French  people.  A 
measure  in  itself  just  and  necessary, 


it  had  nevertheleM  been  accompluh- 
ed  by  the  destruction  of  the  military 
power  of  France,  the  slaughter  and 
discomfiture  of  her  finest  armies,  the 
devastation  of  her  provinces  by  hos¬ 
tile  troops,  the  taking  of  her  frontier 
fortresses,  and  the  occupation  of  her 
capital  itself  by  foreign  victors.  The 
constitutionalists,  who  might  have  most 
wished  the  return  of  Louis,  would  not 
perhaps  have  desired  it  at  a  price  so 
dear  to  national  pride ;  and  even  the 
royalists  looked  askance  at  the  means 
by  which  an  event  they  so  greatly  de¬ 
sired,  had  been  finally  achieved. 

It  was  at  this  crisis  that  the  voice 
of  Burke  might  be  heard  speaking, 
as  it  were,  from  his  tomb,  ana  recom¬ 
mending  an  energy  of  exertion,  too 
much  perhaps  to  be  expected  from 
the  age  and  infirmities  or  Louis,  but 
certainly  not  more  than  was  necessary 
for  the  welfare  of  his  kingdom.  In 
foreseeing  the  restoration  of  the  Bour¬ 
bons,  when  it  was  accounted  an  event 
altogether  beyond  the  bounds  of  pro¬ 
bability,  this  great  political  prophet 
also  foretold  the  perils  by  which  they 
would  be  surrounded.  **  What  sup¬ 
port,  or  what  limitations,  the  restored 
monarch  must  have,  may  be  a  doubt, 
or  how  it  will  pitch  and  settle  at  last. 
But  one  thing  I  conceive  to  be  far 
beyond  a  doubt : — that  the  settlement 
cannot  be  immediate,  but  that  it  must 
be  preceded  by  some  sort  of  power, 
equal  at  least  in  vigour,  vigilance, 
promptitude,  and  decision,  to  a  mili¬ 
tary  government.  In  such  a  prepara¬ 
tory  government,  no  slow-paced,  me¬ 
thodical,  formal,  lawyer-ltxe  system, 
still  less  that  of  a  shewy,  superficial, 
trifling,  intriguing  court,  guided  by 
cabals  of  ladies,  or  men  lue  ladies ; 
least  of  all,  a  philosophic,  theoretic, 
disputatious  school  of  sophistry ;  none 
of  these  ever  will,  or  ever  can,  lay  the 
foundations  of  an  order  that  can  last. 
Whoever  claims  a  right  by  birth  to 
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govern  there,  must  6nd  in  his  breast, 
or  must  conjure  up  in  it,  an  energy 
not  to  be  expected,  ^rhaps  not 
ways  to  be  wished  for,  in  well-ordered 
states.  The  lawful  prince  must  have 
in  every  thing  but  crime,  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  an  usurper.  He  is  gone,  if  he 
imagines  himself  the  quiet  possessor 
of  a  throne.  He  is  to  contend  for  itf 
as  much  aftkr  an  apparent  con¬ 
quest  as  before.  His  task  is  to  win 
it ;  he  must  leave  posterity  to  enjoy, 
and  to  adorn  it.  No  velvet-cushion 
for  him.  He  is  to  be  always  (I  speak 
nearly  to  the  letter)  on  horseback. 
This  opinion  b  the  result  of  much 
patient  thinking  on  the  subject,  which 
I  conceive  no  event  b  likely  to  al¬ 
ter.” 

Louis  XVIII.  had  not  the  energy 
here  required,  nor  could  it  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  him.  He  had,  however, 
an  excellent  dbposition,  and  was  db- 
posed  to  make  every  sacrifice  to  the 
welfare  of  hb  subjects.  Of  thb  he 
had  already  given  a  proof,,  by  the  db- 
missal  of  the  Compte  de  Blacas.  The 
terms  in  which  it  was  conveyed, 
showed  that  the  king’s  private  feel¬ 
ings  sufiered  on  this  occasion. 

**  1  owe  it  to  the  repose 
June  19.  of  the  few  days  that  I  have 
to  live,  to  the  tranquillity 
of  the  world,  and  to  the  counsel  of 
my  allies,  to  remove  from  my  govern¬ 
ment  persons  who  are  very  dear  to 
me,  and  among  whom  I  particularly 
dbtingubh  you.  Carry  with  you  into 
your  retreat  the  testimony  of  the  sa- 
tbfaction  of  your  king,  and  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  being  always  hb  friend.” 

Loub  had,  therefore,  to  form  a  mi¬ 
nistry  ;  and  as  he  was,  in  the  difficult 
choice,  obliged  to  pay  deference  to 
the  opinions  of  others,  and  those 
founded  upon  arguments  which  jarred 
with  each  other,  it  was  no  wonder 
that  the  texture  of  the  new  cabinet 
was  somewhat  anomalous.  By  a  royal 


decree,  the  king  announced 
hb  intention  to  govern  by  Jufy  9. 
means  of  a  privy-council, 
to  be  assembled  by  special  convoca¬ 
tion,  and  by  a  council  of  minbters. 

**  Wishing,”  are  the  words  of  the 
decree,  **  to  give  to  our  Minbtry  a 
character  of  unity  and  solidity,  which 
may  inspire  all  our  subjects  with  a 
just  confidence,  we  have  decreed, 
and  do  decree  as  follows 

**  The  Prince  of  Talleyrand,  Peer 
of  France,  b  appointed  President  of 
the  Council  of  Minbters,  and  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  the  Department  of 
Foreign  Affiurs. 

**  Baron  Louis,  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Finances. 

**  The  Duke  of  Otranto,  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Department  of  Ge¬ 
neral  Police. 

**  Baron  Pasquier,  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  Keeper  of  the  Seals. 

Marshal  Gouvion  St  Cyr,  Peer 
of  France,  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Department  of  War. 

“  The  Duke  de  Richelieu,  Peer  of 
France,  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Department  of  the  Household. 

”  The  Port-folio  of  the  Minbter  of 
the  Interior  shall  be  provbionally 
confided  to  the  Minbter  of  Justice.” 

The  Duke  de  Richelieu,  who  had 
long  lield  the  important  government 
of  Odessa,  in  the  south  of  Russia, 
and  who  was  a  man  of  unquestion¬ 
ed  honour  and  talents,  was  suppo¬ 
sed  to  be  named  with  some  purpose 
of  conciliating  the  Emperor  Alexan¬ 
der.  It  was,  in  a  very  great  degree, 
the  English  influence,  which  so  com¬ 
mended  Fouche  to  the  king’s  coun¬ 
cils,  not  from  respect  to  hb  cha¬ 
racter,  but  from  a  sincere  belief  that 
his  interest  was  strongly  and  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  that  of  the 
king ;  that  his  acquaintance  with  the 
state  of  parties  and  conflicting  inte- 
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rests  in  France^  was  more  extensive  and  had  He  not  sit^wn  some  deter- 


than  that  Of  any  other  individual; 
and,  above  all,  because,  by  employ¬ 
ing  this  sagacious,  though  unprinci¬ 
pled  statesman,  the  king  gave  a  token 
of  a  disposition  to  conciliate  the  err¬ 
ing  part  of  his  subjects.  The  revolt 
had,  indeed,  been  so  general,  that  it 
became  indispensable  to  put  the  minds 
of  the  nation  at  ease  concerning  the 
extent  of  the  punishment  to  be  in¬ 
flicted,  lest  fear  should  drive  those 
who  had  but  too  good  reason  for  en¬ 
tertaining  it  into  desperate  courses. 
The  reposing  the  formidable  powers 
of  the  police  in  the  hands  of  Fouche, 
a  companion  of  their  crime,  was  an 
assurance  that  measures  of  re-action 
would  not  be  hastily  resorted  to. 
His  instructions  to  the  prefects  on  the 
duties  of  the  police  were  also  of  a 
nature  consolatory  to  those  who  had 
reason  to  apprehend  rigorous  enquiry 
and  punishment.  **  Ime  will  of  the 
king,”  said  these  instructions,  has 
cast  a  veil  over  common  errors  and 
faults.  Thus  his  majesty  has  left  the 
punishment  of  crimes  and  treasons  to 
the  laws;  and  that  suspicion  might 
not  be  extended,  he  has  oeen  pleased 
to  designate  the  accused,  and  to  limit 
their  number.  There  is  then  security 
for  all ;  no  ground,  no  pretext  for 
disquietude  or  irritation  is  left  to  ma¬ 
levolence.  All  things  in  their  exist¬ 
ing  state  are  under  the  guarantee  of 
the  law,  and*  the  aegis  of  a  monarch, 
who  wishes  to  be  the  father  of  all 
Frenchmen.  Stability  is  the  first  ob¬ 
ject  of  bis  majesty’s  attention,  and  of 
the  measures  which  he  has  prescribed 
to  his  ministers.  Every  sort  of  reac¬ 
tion,  being  subversive  of  stability, 
would  be  a  crime.  It  would  disturb 
the  tranquillity  of  the  state  by  de¬ 
stroying  all  confidence.” 

I'he  king,  notwithstanding,  stood 
pledged  by  his  declaration  from  Cam- 
brai,  to  punish  as  well  as  to  pardon ; 


mination  to  avenge  his  own  cause, 
and  that  of  the  state,  France  would 
probably  have  imputed  such  unbound¬ 
ed  lenity  to  imbecility,  cowardice,  or 
a  sense  that  he  had  no  title  to  re¬ 
sent  the  usage  he  had  received.  The 
latter  sentiment  had  already  spread 
wide  through  the  kingdom ;  there 
seemed  to  be  a  general  idea,  that  the 
whole  revolution  of  the  20th  March 
was  a  mere  frolic,  in  which  the  per¬ 
petrators  harmlessly  indulged  them¬ 
selves;  and  that  if  the  sin  of  rebellion, 
as  we  are  assured  in  Scripture,  resem¬ 
bles  that  of  witchcraft,  it  is  only  be¬ 
cause  the  punishment  of  both  is  ex¬ 
punged  from  modern  codes  of  legis¬ 
lature. 

Accordingly,  an  ordi¬ 
nance,  moderate  in  the  cir-  July  2L 
cumstances,  appeared  soon 
after  the  king  had  entered  Paris,  de¬ 
claring  thirty-eight  peers  of  France 
to  have  virtually  resigned  their  digni¬ 
ty,  by  accepting  functions  with  which 
it  was  incompatible,  by  sitting  in  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  nominated  by  Buo¬ 
naparte.  Amongst  this  list  were  the 
Marshals  and  Generals  Rapp,'Suchet, 
Mortier,  Augereau,  Lebrun  and  Sa- 
vary,  and  the  well-known  political 
characters  Comudet,  Laoepede,  Pon- 
tecoulant,  Segur,  Valence,  and  others, 
distinguished  as  jacobins  or  imperial¬ 
ists.  A  second  ordinance,  of  the  same 
date,  provided  as  follows : 

**  Article  !.<— The  generals  and  of¬ 
ficers  who  have  betrayed  the  King 
before  the  2Sd  of  March,  or  who  have 
attacked  France  and  the  government 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  those 
who  by  violence  have  obtained  posses¬ 
sion  of  power,  shall  be  arrested  and 
carried  before  the  competent  coun¬ 
cils  of  war,  in  their  respective  di¬ 
visions,  viz.— 

“  Key,  Labedoyere,  the  two  Lalle- 
mants,  Drouet  d’Erlon,  Le  Febra  De»- 
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DoiMtteSi  Anieilh,  Braver,  Gilljr,  Mou* 
ton-Duvernet,  Grouchy,  Clauael,  La- 
horde,  Debelle,  Bertrand,  Drouet, 
Cambrone  Lavalette,  Kovigo. 

**  2.  The  individuals  whose  names 
follow,  vie.— • 

**  Sou  It,  Alix,  Excelman.<>,  Bassano, 
Mar  hot,  Felix  Lepciletier,  Binilay  de 
la  Meurthe,  Meh^e,  Frcssinet,  I'hi- 
baudeau,  Carnot,  Vandamme,  La- 
uiarque,  Lobau,  Harel,  Pere,  Bar- 
rere,  Arnault,  Pommereuil,  Ke^nault 
de  St  Jean  d*Angely,  Arrighi  (Pa¬ 
dua),  Dejeaii  (the  son),  Garnau, 
ReaJ,  Bouvier  Dumolard,  Merlin  of 
Douay,  Durbach,  Dirat,  Det'ermont, 
Bory  St  Vincent,  Felix  Desportes, 
Gamier  de  Saintes,  Mollinet,  Hullin, 
Clays,  Courtin,  Forbin  Janson  (the 
eldest  son),  Lorgne  Dideville,  shall 
quit  the  city  of  Paris  in  three  days, 
and  shall  retire  into  tlie  interior  of 
France,  to  places  which  our  mini¬ 
ster  of  general  police  shall  point  out, 
and  where  they  shall  remain  under 
his  superintendence,  until  the  Cham¬ 
bers  decide  upon  such  among  them 
as  shall  be  sent  out  of  the  kingdom, 
or  be  delivered  over  fpr  trial  to  the 
tribunals. 

Those  of  the  above  list  shall  be 
immediately  arrested  who  do  not  re¬ 
pair  to  the  place  assigned  them  by 
our  minister  of  general  police. 

**  3.  The  individuals  who  shall  be 
condemned  to  quit  the  kingdom,  shall 
have  the  power  to  sell  their  goods 
and  property  in  the  delay  of  one  year, 
to  dispose  of  it,  and  to  send  the  pro¬ 
duce  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  re¬ 
ceive  during  that  time  the  revenue  in 
foreign  countries,  fuTnishing,  however, 
the  proof  of  their  obedience  to  the 
present  ordonnance. 

“  4.  The  lists  of  all  the  individuals 
to  whom  the  1st  and  2d  articles  shall 
be  applicable,  are,  and  remain  closed 
by  the  nominal  designations  contain* 
ed  in  these  articles,  and  shall  never 
be  extended  to  others  for  any  cau- 
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ses  and  under  any  pretext  whatever, 
other  than  in  tho  rorm,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  constitutional  laws  which 
are  expre-ssly  departed  from  for  this 
case  alone. 

Louis.** 

It  is  sufficiently  evident,  that  as  the 
execution  of  these  ordinances  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Fouche,  and  the  police  un¬ 
der  his  management,  it  was  not  likely 
that  they  w  ould  be  severely  executed. 
It  was  known  that  this  minister  had 
recommended  to  the  king  measures 
amounting  to  an  act  of  general  and  un¬ 
limited  oblivion.  He  uiged, 
in  a  report  on  the  state  of  JtUy^O. 
France,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  aim  at  any  one  of  those  heads  who 
were  considered  as  dangerous,  without 
threatening  thousands,  and  exciting 
a  general  sense  of  insecurity,  which 
would  sooner  or  later  produce  fresh 
convulsions,  if  it  were  wished  to  re¬ 
move  a  few  individuals,  it  was  but  ne¬ 
cessary,  according  to  this  statesman, 
to  give  them  a  signal  through  the  po¬ 
lice,  and  they  would  disappear  of 
themselves.  Arrests  and  sentencea 
he  promised  to  avoid,  by  such  a  dex¬ 
terous  application  of  the  power  in 
his  own  hands,  as  should  neither  des¬ 
troy  security,  nor  compromise  the 
king’s  character  for  clemency.  In 
the  same  tone,  we  must  understand 
Fouch^'s  part  of  the  well-known  cor¬ 
respondence  betwixt  him  and  his  late 
collei^ue  Carnot.  The  former,  placed 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  po¬ 
lice  by  the  ordinances  of  24th  July, 
demanded  of  Fouchi,  in  a  succinct 
biller,  **  Whither  am  I  to  go,  trai¬ 
tor  r*'  to  which  the  Minister  replied 
as  laconically,  **  Wherever  thou  wilt, 
simpleton.'*— The  threats,  therefore, 
of  trials  and  superintendence  by  the 
police,  were  presumed  to  be  merely 
thrown  out  to  hasten  the  departure 
of  the  obnoxious  individuals.  In  ma¬ 
ny  cases,  this  course  succeeded.  The 
u 
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members  of  Buonaparte's '  own  fami* 
ly,  and  other  in<iividual3  attached  to 
his  person,  began  gradually  to  disap¬ 
pear  from  the  scene.  But  there  were 
sterner  and  bolder  spirits  among  the 
disaffected,  whom  mere  apprehen¬ 
sions  of  danger  were  not  adequate  to 
dismay. 

These  men  soon  ceased  to  dread  a 
rod,  which  was  believed  to  be  only 
held  up  in  mockery.  The  disaffect¬ 
ed  renewed  their  union  and  their  sig¬ 
nals.  The  king  had,  with  his  usual 
happiness  of  expression,  told  a  lady, 
who  happened  incautiously  to  appear 
at  court  with  a  bouquet  of  violets,  to 
the  grrat  horror  of  the  bystanders, 
that  the  violets  were  included  in  the 
amnesty.  The  imperialists  and  jaco¬ 
bins  substituted  the  pink  for  the  em¬ 
blem  of  their  faction;  and  thus  the 
vegetable  world,  in  itself  so  peaceful, 
seemed,  as  in  tlie  days  of  the  roses  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  destined  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  badges  of  violence  and  blood¬ 
shed.  Groups  were  formed  on  the 
Boulevard  of  the  Temple,  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  this  emblem,  and  by  their  high 
tone  and  insolent  language  to  those 
who  wore  the  white  cockade  or  the 
lily.  Frays  ensued  betwixt  these  in¬ 
dividuals  and  privates  of  the  king’s 
body-guard;  and  the  national  guard 
restored  order  with  difficulty,  and  af¬ 
ter  many  wounds. 

In  the  provinces  equal  distraction 
prevailed.  The  king,  hemmed  in  with 
swords  drawn  for  and  against-  him, 
seemed  about  to  suffer  as  much  from 
friends  as  from  enemies.  His  allies, 
who  had  entered  France  in  his  cause, 
were  closely  engaged  in  beleaguering 
fortresses,  which  were  held  out  in  his 
name,  and  under  his  colours.  Metz, 
Strasbourg,  Valenciennes,  Huninguen, 
and  almost  all  the  froatier  fortresses 
and  garrison  towns  in  the  east  of 
France,  continued  to  hold  out  with 
the  most  determined  obstinacy.  Even 
the  commander  of  the  old  gothic 


tower  of  Vincennes,  within  two  miles 
of  Paris,  affected  to  refuse  admission 
to  the  allies,  yet  to  keep  his  little  gar¬ 
rison  in  the  king's  name.  In  one 
point  of  view,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
icing  had  been  at  the  head  of  his  late 
rebels,  in  opposition  to  those  auxili¬ 
aries  who  had  just  restored  him  to  the 
throne ;  and  thus  he  was  environed  on 
each  side  by  friends,  who  acted  as  ene¬ 
mies,  and  by  enemies,  who  affected  to 
behave  as  friends.  It  appeared  that, 
in  succeeding  to  the  nominal  authori¬ 
ty  of  the  late  provisional  govern¬ 
ment,  the  king  had  become  heir  at 
once  to  their  impotence  and  their  em¬ 
barrassments. 

Yet,  amidst  all  this  confusion,  the 
funds  of  France  continued  to  advance. 
The  monied  men,  sagacious  of  the 
event,  were  little  alarmed  by  the  par¬ 
tial  resistance  and  discontents  which 
had  no  acknowledged  head  or  object ; 
and  the  presence  of  the  immense  ar¬ 
mies  of  the  allies,  however  oppres¬ 
sive  in  many  respects,  gradually  com¬ 
pelled  the  refractory  to  submit,  and 
the  discording  to  comesce.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  distractions  which  we  have 
traced,  began  by  slow  degrees  to 
settle  into  a  general  recognition  of 
the  royal  authority.  The  largest  bo¬ 
dy  of  the  French  army,  being  that 
which,  leaving  Paris  in  consequence 
of  the  capitulation,  had  retired  be¬ 
hind  the  Loire,  was  called  upon  by 
Davoust,  its  general,  to  assume  the 
white  cockade — a  severe  sa¬ 
crifice,  he  admitted,  but  ne-  July  1 1, 
cessary  to  preserve  union 
among  Frenchmen,  and  to  combine 
their  forces  against  the  strangers,  who 
were  reaping  the  advantage  of  their 
dissensions.  Davoust’s  address  is  in 
part  worthy  of  preservation,  because 
it  shows  how  completely  this  danger¬ 
ous  army  acted  as  a  separate  and  de¬ 
liberative  body,  as  well  as  the  terms 
on  which  they  condescended  to  patch 
up  their  broken  allegiance.  "The  com- 
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miationers  of  the  army/'  says  this  cu¬ 
rious  document,  **  in  rendering  an  ac¬ 
count  to  the  army  of  the  late  erents 
of  the  capital,  and  the  entrance  of 
the  king,  have  informed  me  of  the 
overtures  which  have  been  made  to 
them  to  induce  the  army  to  recog¬ 
nise  that  its  union  with  the  system  of 
the  government  could  alone  prevent 
the  dissolution  of  the  state. 

**  The  commissioners,  in  their  com¬ 
munications,  give  the  assurance,  that 
under  a  constitutional  government  no 
re-action  is  to  be  feared;  that  the 
passions  will  be  neutralized  that  the 
ministry  will  be  one  and  responsible ; 
that  men  and  principles  will  be  re¬ 
spected  ;  that  arbitrary  dismissals  shall 
not  take  place  either  in  the  army  or 
in  other  orders  of  society:  and  finally, 
the  army  shall  be  treated  co'tformably 
to  its  ht.no  if :  These  are  the  terms 
transmitted  by  the  commissioners. 

**  As  a  pledge  and  a  proof  of  what 
they  advance,  they  state  as  a  certain¬ 
ty,  that  Marshal  St  Cyr  is  appointed 
minister  of  war;  that  the  Duke  of 
Otranto  is  minister  of  police}  and 
that  he  only  accepts  this  office  with 
the  assurance,  that  the  government 
will  proceed  in  a  spirit  of  moderation 
and  wisdom,  of  which  he  himself  has 
always  given  the  example. 

**  On  these  conditions,  national  in¬ 
terests  ought  freely  to  unite  the  army 
to  the  king.  These  interests  require 
sacrifices :  They  should  be  made  wil¬ 
lingly,  with  a  modest  energy ;  the  ar¬ 
my  subsisting,  the  army  united  will 
become,  should  our  misfortunes  in¬ 
crease,  the  centre  and  rallying  point 
of  all  Frenclimen,  even  of  the  most 
violent  royalists.  Every  one  must 
feel  that  union  and  the  oblivion  of  all 
dissensions  can  alone  eflect  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  France,  which  will  become  im¬ 
possible,  should  hesitation,  difference 
of  opinion,  or  private  considerations, 
bring  dissolution  to  the  army,  either 
by  its  own  means,  or  those  of  foreign 
force.** 


It  was,  perhaps,  as  much  the  gra^ 
dual  advance  of  a  strong  allied  army 
of  observation,  as  the  force  of  Da- 
vousi's  arguments,  which  determined 
the  army  of  the  Loire  to  assent  to 
their  general’s  proposal.  \  sullen^ 
reluctant,  and  ungracious  submission, 
or  rather  capitulation,  was  transmitted 
to  the  king,  which,  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  times,  he  was  compulled 
to  accept.  Davoust  was  imm'eatately 
afterwards  removed  from  the  com¬ 
mand,  and  the  tried  prudence  aitd 
loyalty  of  Macdonald  were  employed 
in  re-organizing  these  mutinous  and 
disorderly  troops-  Leconrbe,  who 
commanded  the  army  of  < 

the  Jura,  also  sent  in  his  Jtd^  S3, 
adhesion  to  the  king,  after  ^ 

a  swaggering  address  to  bis  army^  in 
which  he  boasted  they  had  sustained 
ten  battles  in  their  retreat  from  Hu- 
ningen  to  Befort,  but  omitted  to  add, 
that  they  had  been  beaten  in  every 
one  of  them,  and  finally  compelled  lo 
surrender  Lyons  to  the  Austrians- 
Suchet,  Rapp,  Hameltnaye,  Bagniol, 
Moequery,  and  other  French  generds 
commanding  in  different  departments, 
sent  in  their  various  acts  of  adhesion  to 
the  restored  government,  but  without 
deigning  to  express  any  contrition  for 
their  delection.  They  all  alleged,  os 
the  cause  of  their  assuming  the  white 
cockade,  that  **  the  king  had  assured 
to  the  army  an  honourable  existence/' 
which  shews,  that  the  fear  of  being 
disbanded  was  what  bad  kept  them 
together.  •. 

At  Toulouse,  Gen.  Decaen  seemed 
disposed  to  take  measures  of  resist¬ 
ance.  But  the  spirit  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  was  strongly  royalist,  and  the 
inhabitants,  arising  in  condderable 
force^  cut  off  his  communication  with 
the  army  of  the  Loire,  on. 
which  he  found  it  neces-  July  17- 
sary  to  proclaim  the  king's 
ordinances,  disarm  the  federates,  and 
announce  his  submission  to  the  king. 
So  soon  as  this  general  order  was  read 
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to  the  troops,  they  in  a  great  measure 
disbanded  themselves,  and  dispersed 
with  their  arms  and  baggage,  while 
the  white  flag  was  hoisted  amid  the 
universal  joy  of  the  citizens.  Some 
days  afterwards  a  shocking  event  took 
pl^ :  An  affray  having  happened  be* 
twixt  some  of  the  soldiers  and  the  in* 
habitants,  General  Kamel,  commander 
of  the  department,  was  attacked  by 
the  people.  He  wounded  several  with 
bis  sword,  and  received  in  return  a 
wound  from  a  pistol-shot.  The  ge* 
neral  barricaded  himself  in  his  apart¬ 
ments,  but  in  spite  of  the  nation¬ 
al  guard,  who  endeavoured  to  pro¬ 
tect  him,  the  assailants  battered  down 
the  door,  burst  into  his  room,  and  dis¬ 
patched  him  with  their  sabres. 

Clausel  held  out  Bourdeaux  until 
the  passage  of  the  Gironde  was  forced 
by  a  British  squadron,  when  his  troops 
reluctantly  submitted,  and  be  himself 
fled.  Brune,  who  commanded  in  Pro¬ 
vence,  did  not  escape  so  easily  from  the 
consequences  of  his  rebellion.  He  had 
expressed  great  inveteracy  against  the 
king,inacountry  where  the  royal  cause 
was  popular ;  and,  even  after  the  capi¬ 
tulation  of  Paris,  had  hoisted  the  black 
flag,  and  declared  his  intention  of  op¬ 
posing  the  cause  of  Louis  till  death. 
Compelled  at  length  by  the  insurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  people,  the  approach  of 
the  Austrians,  the  arrival  of  Lord  Ex¬ 
mouth’s  squadron  off  the  coast,  and 
a  disembarkation  of  British  troops  at 
Marseilles,  he  was  reduced 
Avgust  1 .  to  the  necessity  of  acknow¬ 
ledging  the  royal  authori¬ 
ty.  But  as  he  was  the  subject  of 
much  personal  hatred,  he  was  expo¬ 
sed  to  the  fury  of  the  royalists  of  the 
south,  who  had  already  given  cruel 
proofs  of  their  zeal,  by  the  murder  of 
forty  or  filty  citizens  of  Marseilles, 
supposed  to  be  attached  to  Buona¬ 
parte. 

Brune,  therefore,  retreated  to  Avig¬ 
non,  where  he  arrived  on  the  id  Au¬ 
gust.  He  was  instantly  recognised 


by  the  people,  who,  being  violent 
royalists,  crowded  around  him  with 
oaths  and  menaces.  He  retreated 
into  an  inn,  and  barricaded  his  apart¬ 
ment.  The  mob  burst  in,  tore  up 
the  floor  of  the  chamber  above,  and 
fired  at  Brune,  who  was  wounded  in 
the  shoulder.  In  this  extremity  he  is 
said  to  have  committed  suicide  with 
his  own  pistol.  At  any  rate  he  was 
there  slain,  and  the  rabble  shewed  how 
they  would  have  used  the  living  victim, 
by  the  disgraceful  cruelties  which  they 
exercised  on  the  senseless  corpse, 
which  was  dragged  through  the 
streets,  and  thrown  into  the  Rhone. 
I'his  violence  did  not  help  to  recon¬ 
cile  such  minds  as  were  alienated 
from  the  royal  cause. 

While  this  tragedy  befell  the  late 
commander  of  Toulon,  Marshal  Mac¬ 
donald  was  labouring  to  restore  to 
some  order  and  discipline  the  army  of 
the  Loire,  as  it  was  now  called.  He 
had  ordered  Marshal  Suebet  to  join 
him  with  the  army  of  the  Alps,  which 
that  general,  although  he  also  had  re¬ 
cognised  the  king’s  authority,  seems 
to  have  delayed  as  long  as  pos^le,  to 
retain  the  advantages  of  a  separate 
command.  Macdonald’s  first  step  was 
to  withdraw  all  authority  from  the 
persons  pointed  out  by  the  ordinances 
of  the  ‘Mih  of  July,  one  or  two  of 
whom  he  caused  to  arrested.  He 
next  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  num¬ 
bers  of  this  ilisaffected  army,  by  re¬ 
storing  to  the  half-pay  list  all  those 
officers  whom  Buonaparte  had  sum¬ 
moned  from  it  into  active  service. 
He  then  gave  furloughs  to  nearly  one 
fourth  of  the  privates  for  temporary 
absence ;  but  despondence,  which  had 
gained  possession  of  the  soldiers’ 
minds,  thinned  their  ranks  even  faster 
than  Macdonald’s  precautions.  The 
army  mouldered  away  by  desertion, 
and  whole  corps  were  reduced  to  their 
officers  and  subalterns.  The  fiercest 
among  tlie  de.serters  formed  troops  of 
banditti,  who  infested  the  department 
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of  the  Loire  and  its  vicinity.  Still  the 
individuals  who  remained  continued 
to  use  the  most  violent  language 
against  the  government.  Major  Von 
Hauer»  appointed  by  the  allies  to  en* 
qnire  into  the  state  of  the  army,  found 
»em  agitated  by  all  their  old  preju. 
dices,  and  heard  General  Marcongey, 
in  presence  of  all  his  staff,  mention 
Monneur  as  an  unfrocked  monk,  and 
the  Duke  of  Berri  a«  a  drunken  de* 
bauched  rake.  He  ran  on  comparing 
the  conduct  of  Louis  XVI 11.  with  that 
of  Henry  IV.,  the  former,  he  said,  ha* 
ving  superseded  deserving  and  brave 
veterans,  to  make  way  for  coxcombs, 
insolentfops,  and  old  dotingwig-blocks. 
The  Austrian  major  could  only  inter* 
rupt  this  philippic,  by  informing  the 
orator,  that  the  King  was  to  chuse  se* 
ven  thousand  men  out  of  the  old  im* 
perial  guards  for  his  own  body  guard, 
and  that  he,  Marcongey,  would  retain 
the  command  of  the  first  corps.  The 
Frenchman,  on  receiving  this  hint, 
became  pmdently  silent. 

Thus,  inveterate  prejudices  and  in¬ 
surrectional  movements  continued  to 
manifest  themselves,  and  even  the  dry 
bones  of  these  skeleton  corps  seemed 
to  be  still  actuated  with  the  same  evil 
spirit,  which  possessed  them  during 
their  vigour.  The  effectual  remedy, 
of  disbanding  the  army,  and  uniting 
its  fragments  upon  a  new  principle, 
was  at  length  resolved  on.  A  great 
reduction  was  made  by 
August  9.  an  order,  which  consigned 
to  half-pay  a  variety  of 
officers  who  had  served  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  or  had  attained  certain 
periods  of  life,  regulated  according  to 
their  respective  ranks ;  and  about 
the  same  period.  Marshal  Macdonald 
carried  into  effect  the  sweeping  mea¬ 
sure  of  disbanding  all  the  regiments 


of  the  line  and  light  troops,  and  orga¬ 
nizing  the  arm^  in  a  few  form,  and 
upon  another  principle,  into  what  were 
called  Departments^  Legions.  It  was 
proposed,  by  this  new  organization, 
to  substitute  for  the  old  regiments  of 
the  line  brigades  of  provincial  corps, 
which,  though  consisting  in  part  of 
the  same  individuals,  mi^t  get  rid,  H 
was  supposed,  of  old  and  ^ngerous 
habits  of  association ;  and  being  newly 
officered  and  modelled,  might  have 
acquired  more  auspicious  habits  of 
discipline.  But  there  were  many  ob¬ 
stacles  to  the  formation  of  these  new 
corps,  from  the  desertion  and  die 
mutinies  of  the  soldiers,*  and  from 
the  objections  of  the  allied  sovereigns, 
who  seemed  unwilling  that  this  army 
should  revive  under  any  form  of  ex¬ 
istence  whatsoever.  Of  the  immense 
army  with  which  Buonaparte  took  the 
field  in  June,  only  about  sutty  thou¬ 
sand  remained,  under  the  title  of  De¬ 
partmental  Legions,  and  this  compre¬ 
hended  corps  raised  among  the  west¬ 
ern  and  southern  royalists. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  disbanded  sol¬ 
diers  and  deserters  added  to  the  mise¬ 
ries  of  F  ranee.  Considerable  bodies  of 
deserters,  federates,  and  other  irregu¬ 
lar  band^  continued  to  display  the 
tri-coloured  banner,  and  to  carry  on  a 
desultory  and  predatory  war  in  the  Ce- 
vennes,  in  Franche  Compt4,  and  other 
provinces,  where  the  strength  of  the 
country,  and  disposition  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  permitted  them  to  find  refuge. 
These  were  pursued,  dispersed,  and 
gradually  destroyed  by  detachments 
of  the  allies,  not  without  great  loss  and 
destruction  to  the  country.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  but  doing  justice  to  the  French 
soldiers  to  add,  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  returned  to  peaceful  occupations, 
which  they  resumed  and  continued  to 
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ureue  as  if  their  industry  bad  nerer 
een  interrupted  by  the  idleness  and 
license  of  a  military  life. 

In  the  west  and  south  the  contend* 
ing  factions  assumed  the  aspect  of  ci¬ 
vil  war.  The  royal  bands  of  the  south, 
and  the  hardy  peasants  of  La  Vendee, 
openly  maintained  the  doctrines  most 
dreaded  by  the  constitutionalists.  At¬ 
tached  by  early  prejudice  to  the  cause 
of  the  priests  and  nobles,  these  bold, 
but  simple  and  credulous  peasants, 
took  arms,  as  in  a  crusade,  for  the 
crown  and  the  cross,  and  confounded 
an  attachment  to  the  ancient  regime 
with  all  its  errors,  with  the  cause  of 
true  loyalty.  They  were  opposed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  small  towns,  and 
particularly  by  the  whole  protestant 
population,  so  that  religious  zeal  came 
in  to  animate  the  furies  of  civil  war. 
The  royalists  were  observed  to  assume 
cockades  of  green,  or  green  and 
white,  (the  livery  of  Artois,)  as  if 
maintaining  the  cause  of  the  princes 
pf  the  house  of  Bourbon,  rather  than 
that  of  the  king.  These  quarrels  gave 
rise  to  mutual  acts  of  robbery^  pil¬ 
lage,  and  ass^ination  ;  and,  ^ough 
they  existed  only  in  particular  dis¬ 
tricts,  alarmt  d  the  whole  kingdom. 

It  was  chiefly  at  Nismes,  and  in  the 
department  of  the  Garde,  that  these 
convulsions  broke  fortli.'  The  natives 
of  that  province  are  an  impassioned 
and  6ery  race,  with  a  character  like 
that  of  the  Gascons,  blended  between 
the  French  and  Spanish.  They  are 
divided  into  protestants  and  catho¬ 
lics,  the  last  of  whom  are  far  most 
numerous.  But  the  protestants  are 
wealthy,  have  the  commerce  of  Nis¬ 
mes  in  their  possession,  and  are  at 
the  head  of  its  population.  These 
religi  us  parties  have  been  at  variance 
since  the  wars  of  the  League.  At  the 
period  of  the  revolution,  the  protes- 
tantb,  w'ho  ou  ed,  it  must  be  confessed, 
no  great  veneration  to  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  espoused  its  tenets,  and  be- 
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came  both  objects  of  envy  and  hatred 
to  the  catholics,  by  their  forwardness 
in  purchasing  the  domains  of  the 
church  and  of  the  emigrants.  During 
the  year  1814,  the  apprehensions 
which  were  insinuated  into  the  public 
mind,  concerning  the  insecurity  of 
national  property  and  toleration  un^ 
der  the  reign  of  Louis  XVIII,,  made 
a  sinister  .impression  on  the  protes¬ 
tants  of  the  Garde,  which  was  increa¬ 
sed  by  the  violent  expressions  of  the 
catholics.  It  followed,  that  when, 
after  the  landing  of  Buonaparte,  the 
department  furnished  two  thousand 
catholics  to  the  army  of  the  Duke  of 
Angouleme,  several  hundred  protes¬ 
tants  joined  the  forces  of  the  Buona- 
partist  General  GiHy.  It  was  also  al¬ 
leged  by  the  catholics,  that,  when 
the  duke  was  obliged  to  capitulate, 
the  royal  volunteers,  who  had  joined 
him,  were  persecuted  by  their  protest¬ 
ant  fellow-citizens,  expelled  from  their 
dwellings,  insulted,  and  even  mur¬ 
dered.  They  computed  that  three 
hundred  oftluem,  who  had  been  amiss- 
ing  since  the  convention,  had  fallen 
sacrifices  to  the  ancieqt  feud,  which 
had  so  long  wasted  the  de|>artment. 

On  the  Ist  of  July,  a  royalist  force 
was  ag  in  collected  at'Aigues-Mortes 
and  Beaucaire  to  act  against  Gilly, 
who  still  commanded  fopr  Buonaparte 
in  the  department  of  the  Garde.  This 
corps  consisted  chiefly  of  catholics; 
hut  there  were  also  some  protestants, 
and  what  is  remarkable,  a  protestant 
was  chosen  general.  Qilly  saw  himself 
obliged  to  evacuate  Nismes,  when, 
under  pretext  of  securing  the  town, 
and  especially  the  artillery,  a  party  of 
royalist  volunteers,  led  by  a  partisan 
called  'i'restailion,  rushed  in,  and,  be¬ 
ing  joined  by  the  rabble,  who  are 
chiefly  catholics,  commenced  a  horrid 
scene  of  murder  and  pillage  upon  the 
wealthy  Huguenots,  without  distin¬ 
guishing  between  the  Buonapartists 
and  the  royalists  of  the  obnoxious 
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sect.  The  commander,  TrestaHlon, 
boasted  that  he  had  murdered  four¬ 
teen  protestants  with  his  own  hand; 
mid  tW  scene,  though  on  a  smaller 
scale,  too  much  resembled  that  of 
the  infamous  St  Bartholomew.  Must 
of  the  protestants  quitted  the  town, 
and  many  assumed  arms  in  their  own 
defence,  and  were  joined  by  the  pea¬ 
sants  of  their  own  persuasion  from 
the  remote  vallies  of  the  Vannage, 
the  Gardonnesque,  and  the  Avennes. 

The  disorder  occasioned  by  these 
▼iolent  proceedings,  was  of  long  du¬ 
ration.  Houses  were  burned,  and 
Kves  taken  on  both  sides;  but  the 
protestants,  now  the  weaker  party, 
were  by  far  the  greatest  sufferers. 
Mons.  de  Calviere,  the  prefect  of  the 
department,  with  the  Count  de  la 
Garde,  a  loyal  and  highly  esteemed  of- 
6cer,  who  commanded  for  Louis  in  the 
district,  in  vain  endeavoured  to  stop 
these  disorders.  General  Neipperg 
was  compelled  to  employ  moveable 
columns  of  the  Austrian  troops  to  dis¬ 
arm  both  parties.  At  length  the  king 
sent  the  Duke  of  Angouleme  into  the 
south,  to  stop,  by  his  authority,  the 
horrors  of  this  religious  war. 
Nov.  4.  He  arrived  at  Nismes,  used 
his  utmost  exertions  to  ap¬ 
pease  the  minds  of  the  inflamed  fac¬ 
tions,  honoured  with  every  mark  of 
public  approbation  General  de  la 
Garde,  who  had  been  active  in  re¬ 
straining  the  excesses  of  the  royalists, 
and  thus  contradicted  the  report  that 
there  were  members  of  the  royal  fa¬ 
mily  who  regarded  their  criminal  dis¬ 
orders  as  good  service  to- the  king. 
Before  the  departure  of  the  prince, 
a  deputation  of  the  reformed  religion 
obtained  an  audience,  and  petitioned 
for  the  liberty  of  re-opening  their 
temples.  His  royal  highness  not  only 
acquiesced  in  their  demand,  but  ex¬ 
pressed  his  surprise  and  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  at  the  conduct  of  those  who 
should  have  so  far  mistaken  the  pa¬ 


ternal  intentions  and  the  liberal  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  government,  as  to  have 
necessitated  their  temporary  disuse  of 
public  worship.  On  leaving  the  town,  he 
commanded  Gen.  de  ia  Garde  to  see 
his  promises  fuldiled.  Thecharacter  of 
this  officer  ought  to  have  inspired  con¬ 
fidence  into  both  parties  ;  fur,  on  the 
one  hand,  he  was  a  determined  loya¬ 
list,  and,  as  such,  had  emigrated  at 
the  very  commencement  of  the  re¬ 
volution,  and  a  second  time  expa¬ 
triated  himself  during  the  return  ef 
Buonaparte ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
his  zeal  for  the  king’s  service  was 
tempered  with  good  sense,  liberality, 
and  a  respect  for  the  rights  of  bis  fel¬ 
low  citizens. 

But  immediately  on  the  departure 
of  the  Duke  of  Angouleme,  new  vio¬ 
lences  broke  out  in  the  disturbed  de¬ 
partments.  A  body  of  royal 
volunteers  repaired  to  the  Nov,  8. 
Pont  de  Lunel,  to  pay  their 
respects  to  the  duke,  and  to  offer  their 
services.  In  passing  through  the  town 
of  Calvisson,  of  which  the  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  protestants,  they  shouted, 
Vive  le  Rot !  A  bat  Us  Buonapartistes  I 
The  people  replied  with  shouts  of  A 
has  Us  Brigands!  As  the  royalists 
passed  through  Calvisson,  on  their  re¬ 
turn  in  the  evening,  (having  been  dis¬ 
missed  by  the  duke  of  Angouleme, 
with  thanks  for  their  offered  services,) 
the  quarrel  betwixt  them  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Calvisson  came  to  blows, 
in  which  skirmish  the  catholics  were 
worsted,  one  man  killed  and  many 
wounded.  This  affair  gave  rise  to 
new  fermentations  at  Nismes.  'The 
protestant  women  wore  sprigs  of  lau¬ 
rel,  in  honour,  it  was  alleged,  of 
this  petty  victory  of  their  party  at 
Calvisson;  but  more  probably  as  a 
mark  of  triumph  at  re-opening  their 
churches.  The  catholic  rabble  arose 
and  attacked  the  Huguenots  in  the 
streets,  while  another  party  rushed  to 
the  protestant  place  of  worship,  which 
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had  former!  V  been  a  catholic  church. 
The  congregation  was  insulted,  the 
worship  interrupted,  and  the  most 
shameAil  disorders  committed. 

The  Count  de  la  Garde  called  out 
the  troops,  and  hastened  to  the  spot 
to  re^lnre  good  order.  'I'his  excellent 
officer  was  personally  obnoxious  to  the 
rabble,  from  the  exertions  he  had 
made  on  former  occasions  to  protect 
the  Huguenots,  and  particularly  by 
his  actiTity  in  arresting  aud  securing 
Trestaillon,  who  had  been  the  leader 
of  the  catholics  in  the  former  atro* 
cities.  V\hile  endeavouring  to  per> 
suade  the  mob  to  disperse,  he  struck 
with  the  6at  of  his  sword  a  fellow  who 
was  particularly  in.^olent;  the  ruffian 
firerl  a  pistol  by  which  La  Garde  re¬ 
ceived  a  wound  which  had  nearly 
proved  mortal  This  desperate  at¬ 
tempt  to  assassinate  the  king’s  officer, 
while  acting  in  protection  of  the  pub. 
lie  tranquillity,  at  length  called  forth 
the  energetic  exertions  of  the  royal 
government,  disgraced  by  the  conduct 
of  banditti,  who  affected  to  be  guided 
by  a  fanatical  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the 
king  and  catholic  church.  Troops 
were  quartered  at  Nismes  in  numbers 
sufficient  to  enforce  the  preservation  of 
the  public  peace,  and  an  or. 
Nov.  21.  dinance  of  the  king  directed 
proceedings  to  be  commen¬ 
ced  against  the  promoters  and  abet, 
tors  of  these  tumults,  well  as  against 
the  assassins  of  General  de  la  Garde. 
The  tranquillity  ot  the  disturbed  dis¬ 
tricts  was  tnus  gradually  restored. 

The  report  of  these  transactions 
made  a  strong  impression  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  in  Great  Britain,  and  meet¬ 
ings  were  called  in  diitereni  parts  of 
the  kingdom  to  express  the  sympathy 
of  the  British  people  with  ihesufferings 
of  those  of  their  persuasion  in  France, 
and  to  reque.'t  the  interference  of  go* 
veroment  with  the  restored  King  of 
France  for  protection  of  the  protest* 
ants.  As  political  party  mingles  itself 


in  this  country  with  public  feeling  of 
almo<*t  every  kind,  it  was  observed 
that  the  desire  of  fixing  some  blame 
upon  the  new  government  of  France 
heated  the  zeal  of  many,  although  it 
would  be  unfair  to  doubt  that  they 
were  also  animated  by  sincere  zeal  for 
the  professors  of  the  reformed  faith. 
The  meeting.^,  therefore,  were  nume- 
rnusly  attended  while  they  confined 
themselves  to  votes  of  censure  and 
remonstrance,  but  when  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  was  opened  for  behalf  of  the  suf- 
erers.  it  filled  slowly:  the  amount, we 
believe,  was  trifling,  and  the  alarm  for 
the  protestant  cause  was  observed  to 
subside  into  indifference. 

There  was,  indeed,  great  injustice 
in  throwing  upon  Louis  XVlIl.  and 
his  ministers,  evils  whieh  arose  from 
the  distracted  state  of  the  country. 
His  power  during  the  first  period  of 
his  restoration  was  so  limited  by  cir¬ 
cumstances,  that  he  had  hardly  the 
power  of  commanding  in  his  own  pa¬ 
lace,  much  less  that  of  settling  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  a  distant  and  distracted  pro¬ 
vince.  So  soon  as  Louis  had  the 
means  of  doing  so,  bis  conduct  plainly 
shew'ed,  that,  though  a  lincere  ca¬ 
tholic,  he  respected  liberty  of  con¬ 
science,  and  was  sensible  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  toleration. 

while  the  fanaticism  of  the  royal¬ 
ists  agitated  the  south  of  France,  with 
La  Vendee,  Limosin,  and  Poitou, 
the  eastern  frontiers,  including  Al¬ 
sace,  Lorraine,  the  three  bishopricks, 
Ardennes,  Champagne,  Burgundy, 
Tranche  Compt^,  and  Daupbine,  pre¬ 
sented  a  danger  of  another  description. 
A  moral  opposition  to  the  royal  go- 
vernment  was  almost  universal  in  these 
provinces,  in  others,  the  parties  were 
more  equally  balanced ;  but,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Abbe  de 
Salgues,  “  never  since  the  cruel  epoch 
of  1793,  did  the  provinces  of  France 
present  a  more  revolutionary  aspect : 
never  did  the  multitude,  the  eternal 
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sport  of  factions*  the  sanguinary  in¬ 
strument  of  all  the  chiefs  of  revolt 
and  anarchy,  display  a  more  eager 
disposition  to  insurrection  and  vio¬ 
lence.  Never  was  the  poison  of  ca¬ 
lumny  infused  with  greater  care,  or 
the  hre  of  discord  fed  with  more  zeal 
and  perseverance.” 

The  central  provinces  were  restrain¬ 
ed  by  their  neighbourhood  to  the  seat 
of  government,  and  by  the  presence 
of  the  allied  troops.  But  the  capital 
was  in  great  agitation,  chiefly  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  great  number  of  oljicers 
and  soldiers  belonging  to  the  army  of 
the  Loire,  who,  in  spite  of  all  orders  to 
the  contrary,  repaii^  thither  in  num¬ 
bers,  and  took  every  opportunity  of 
quarrelling  with  and  insulting  the 
royalists,  the  king’s  body  guard,  and 
the  officers  of  the  allied  armies. 

In  the  midst  of  this  tumult,  it  seem¬ 
ed  at  one  time  as  if  the  disaffected 
were  about  to  make  some  strange  and 
desperate  effort  for  a  general  explo¬ 
sion.  In  the  g.^rdens  of  the  Tuille- 
ries,  and  amid  crowds  of  royalists  of 
the  inferior  order,  who  assembled  each 
night  to  dance  under  the  king’s  win¬ 
dows,  cries  of  Vive  I’Empereur  were 
frequently  heard  ;  and,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  the  martial  preparation  of  the 
allies,  there  were  indications  of  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  tumult  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  suburbs.  In  addition  to  the 
English  and  Prussian  troops,  which 
already  occupied  the  strong  posts  of 
Paris,  thirty  thousand  Russians,  the 
selected  force  of  the  emperor’s  fine 
army,  entered  the  city,  arid,  after  de¬ 
filing  in  long  procession  before  the 
allicid  sovereigns,  took  up  their  quar¬ 
ters  in  Paris  and  its  vicinity.  I'he 
King  of  France  also  employed  some 
measures  of  intimidation. 

It  had  long  appeared  to  the  specta¬ 
tors  of  this  extraordinary  scene,  as  if 
the  slowness  of  Foucbe’s  police  to 
take  any  steps  in  consequence  of  tlie 
proclamation  of  the  24fth  July,  encou* 


raged  the  disaffected  to  believe  the 
list  of  attainted  persons  then  pub¬ 
lished  to  have  been  drawn  up  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  striking  terror;  but 
without  the  government  meaning,  or» 
to  speak  more  properly,  daring,  to 
bring  any  of  the  accused  persons 
to  arrest  and  trial.  Suddenly,  as 
if  to  contradict  such  rumours,  the 
public  learned  that  Labedoyere,  re¬ 
markable  for  having  been  the  first 
to  adopt  the  cause  of  Buonaparte  af¬ 
ter  his  landing,  and  the  last  to  defend 
him  affer  his  abdication,  bad  been 
seized  in  Paris,  and  was  to  be  brought 
to  trial.  This  enthusiastic  Seid,  so 
called  because  Ids  fanatical  attacli- 
ment  to  Buonaparte  bore  a  resem¬ 
blance  to  that  of  the  character  so  na¬ 
med  to  the  false  prophet  in  Voltaire's 
tragedy  of  .Vlahomet,  had  been  for 
some  time  witli  Excelroans*  division 
of  the  army  of  tlie  Loire,  and  up¬ 
on  its  hoisting  the  white  flag,  had 
returned  to  Paris,  in  order,  as  was 
suspected,  to  communicate  with  those 
attached  to  his  party  on  the  means 
of  accomplishing  an  insurrection,  or, 
as  he  himself  alleged,to  find  the  means 
of  transporting  himself  to  America.  No 
proof  of  new  machinations,  however, 
was  offered  on  his  trial  before  the 
council  of  war,  whicli  turned  entirely 
on  the  part  he  had  played  at  Greno¬ 
ble  in  the  preceding  month  of  March, 
when  he  snowed  the  first  example  of 
open  defection  from  the  royal  cause. 
I'his  charge  would  admit  neither  of 
defence  or  palliation,  and  the  accu¬ 
sed  hardly  attempted  either.  He  al¬ 
lowed  that  he  might  possibly  have 
been  misled  by  illusions,  by  old  recoU 
lections,  by  false  ideas  of  honour,  and 
that  his  notions  of  patriotism  might 
have  been  chimerical.  But  when  he 
attempted  to  ground  an  exculpation 
on  the  conduct  of  Louis  XVlll.  and 
his  ministry  before  the  arrival  of  Buoi* 
naparte,  the  court  refused  to  permit 
him  to  enter  into  matter  foreign  to 
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his  exculpation.  The  facts  charged 
being  clearly  established  by  proof. 
General  Labedoyere  received  sen¬ 
tence  of  death  accordingly.  It  was 
executed,  notwithstanding  the  inter¬ 
cession  of  his  wife,  who  threw  her¬ 
self  at  the  king’s  feet;  and  notwith- 
atanding  also  of  a  sort  of  extenuating 
apology,  which  appeared  in  the  Inde¬ 
pendent,  a  paper  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  Fouch^  himself.  This  oo¬ 
logy  ingeniously  urged  ie  the  crimi¬ 
nal’s  behalf,  that  **  still  young,  he  had 
never  served  except  under  the  colours 
of  Napoleon.  He  had  known  Louis 
XVIII.  only  ten  months.  The  first 
sovereign,  whose  abdication  appear¬ 
ed  to  him  only  a  sacrifice  dictated 
by  necessity,  re-appeared  suddenly 
befose  him.  A  haUt  contracted  du¬ 
ring  fifteen  years  of  considering  the 
emperor,  whom  all  the  monarchs  of 
Europe  had  acknowledged,  as  his  le- 

fitimate  chief,  resumed  all  its  force. 

t  awakened  affections  which  had 
been  but  ill  extinguished.  The  il¬ 
lusion  of  the  military  glory— of  the 
former  power  of  the  prince,  render¬ 
ed  in  the  eyes  of  some  of  his  parti¬ 
sans  greater  by  his  misfortunes  and 
his  exile,  acted  on  an  ardent  and 
elevated  imagination,  which  easily 
fancies  the  dictates  of  duty  to  be 
obeyed,  even  at  the  vei^  moment 
in  which  the  most  sacred  of  duties 
are  trampled  on.  It  must  be  confess¬ 
ed,  it  was  added,  that  the  multiplied 
vicissitudes  of  our  revolutions,  and 
frequent  changes  of  government  have 
shaken,  and  have  sometimes  had  the 
effect,  during  these  25  years,  of  ren¬ 
dering  doubtful  in  France  the  no¬ 
tions  of  morality  on  the  legitimacy 
of  princes  and  the  fidelity  of  sub¬ 
jects.” 

But  while  these  facts  are  admitted, 
it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the 
welfare  of  society  depends  upon  re¬ 
pressing  crimes  against  the  state,  with¬ 
out  regarding  the  motives  by  which 


those  who  engage  in  them  may  have 
been  misled;  that  the  defection  of  La¬ 
bedoyere  was  contrary  to  the  oath  he 
had  taken ;  and  that  if  the  doctrine 
of  allegiance  had  become  vague  and 
doubtful  in  France,  it  was  of  the  last 
consequenoe  that  it  should  be  con¬ 
firmed  by  a  solemn  example.  So 
soon,  therefore,  as  the  sentence  of 
Labedoyere  was^- confirmed  by  the 
Court  of  Revision,  to  whom  he  ap¬ 
pealed,  it  was  carried  into  execution. 
The  criminal  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  carriage  to  jiugust  19, 
the  plain  of  Crenelles, 
and  there  shot  by  a  detachment  of 
ens  d'armes.  He  died  with  great 
rmness ;  and  although,  while  it  is  a 
crime  for  a  soldier  to  betray  his  trust, 
or  a  subject  to  rebel  against  his  sove¬ 
reign,  hi^  execution  must  be  consider¬ 
ed  as  amply  deserved ;  yet  his  youth, 
high  courage,  enthusiastic  disposition, 
ai^  handsome  person,  together  with 
his  falling  the  first  victim  of  a  crime 
which  had  included  so  many  thousand 
accomplices,  attracted  much  compas¬ 
sion. 

Some  weeks  afterwards,  two  subor¬ 
dinate  agents,  called  Caesar  and  Con¬ 
stantine  Fouchers,  brethren,  who  had 
played  a  distinguished  part  as  mar¬ 
shals  de  camp  and  commanders  of  fe¬ 
derates,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bour- 
deaux,  were  also  tried  and  condemn¬ 
ed.  They  were  of  the  true  jacobin 
breed,  as  appeared  from  their  bearing 
testimony  at  their  trial  against  titles 
of  nobility  and  distinctions  of  rank, 
and  are  said  amply  to  have  deserved 
the  disUnction  which  selected  them 
as  objects  of  punishment,  by  the  seve¬ 
rities  they  had  exercised 
on  the  royalists  of  Bour-  Sipt.  28. 
deaux.  They  refused  (as 
became  their  sect)  all  consolation  of¬ 
fered  them  from  religion,  and  walked 
arm  in  arm  to  the  place  of  execution, 
with  the  air  of  serenity  and  firmness. 
They  would  not  allow  bandages  to 
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tied  over  their  eyes,  and  one  of  them 
gave  the  signal  ror  the  execution. 

These  examples,  but  especially  that 
of  Labedoyere,  struck  terror  into  the 
disaffected,  and  restored  to  Paris  the 
appearance  of  tranquillity.  Here, 
therefore,  Fouch^’s  policy  would  have 
induced  him  to  halt  and  temporize 
with  the  other  persons  included  in  the 
^dict ;  but  he  was  on  the  eve  of  losing 


the  power  of  protecting  those  with 
whom  he  had  acted.  The  king,  by 
the  advice  of  Talleyrand,  had  lost  no 
time  in  summoning  a  meeting  of  the 
Chamber  of  Representatives,  and  the 
temper  of  the  members  deputed  to 
serve  in  that  body,  occasioned  a  great 
change  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuil> 
leries. 
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The  Royalists  attack  the  Ministry’— and  prevail,— ~The  Chamber  of  Deputies 
is  assembled— Its  Character.— Talleyrand  and  Fouchb  resign— Tneir  culeged 
Reasons. — A  new  Ministry  is  appointed,— Arrest  of  Hey, — The  Court-Mar¬ 
tial  declares  itself  incom^ent  to  try  him _ He  is  tried  by  the  Chamber  of 

Peers,  and  found  Guilty  of  Hi^h  Treason — Attempts  to  save  him — His  Exe¬ 
cution. — Severities  infitcted  on  France  by  the  Allied  Armies. — Dispersion  of 
the  National  Museum. — Treaty  of  Peace — Its  Conditions.— Speech  tf  the 
King  on  opening  the  Sittings  ^  t)ie  Chamber  of  Deputies, 


The  parties  of  France,  so  far  as  they 
were  avowed  and  ostensible,  were  now 
again  merged  into  two.  The  first  was 
that  of  the  royalists,  to  whom  late 
events  had  given  considerable  addi* 
tions— the  second  that  of  the  consti¬ 
tutionalists,  with  whom  must  now  be 
numbered  the  late  imperialists  and  re¬ 
publicans,  neither  of  which  factions 
were  longer  in  condition  to  exist  as  a  se¬ 
parate  party.  '  The  views  and  politics 
of  these  parties  were  decidedly  oppo¬ 
sed  to  each  other. 

The  royalists  clamorously  demand¬ 
ed  the  punishment  of  those  who  had 
been  most  guilty  in  the  late  rebellion. 
They  insisted  that  the  infliction  of 
just  and  legal  punishment  upon  a  few 
leaders  would  at  once  intimidate  the 
remains  of  the  disaffected,  now  so 
loudly  insolent,  and  put  a  stop  to  the 
private  and  unauthorixed  acts  of  re¬ 
venge  which  were  practised  in  the 
south.  They  affirmed,  that  a  real  and 
effectual  amnesty  must  be  preceded  by 
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the  punishment  of  the  principal  cul¬ 
prits,  and  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
oblivion  of  the  past,  which  had  been 
reached  up  for  five  and  twenty  years, 
ad  been  for  that  long  space  of  time 
the  regular  signal  for  fresh  miseries ; 
that,  pronounced  after  the  first  dis¬ 
orders  of  the  revolution,  this  for¬ 
bearance  had  led  to  the  murders  at 
Avignon,  from  thence  to  the  mas¬ 
sacres  of  September,  and  from  thence 
to  the  death  of  the  king.  **  The 
revolution,*’  they  said,  “  would  ne¬ 
ver  have  been  so  fruitful  in  crimes, 
had  it  not  been  also  fruitful  in  pardon 
and  amnesty.”  The  proclamation  of 
the  24th  of  July  was,  in  the  eyes  of 
these  zealous  royalists,  an  incomplete 
list  of  a  very  few  principal  criminals, 
most  of  whom  had  been  permitted  to 
elude,  by  flight,  the  punishment  due 
to  their  crimes,  while  it  was  proposed 
as  the  boundary  of  public  vengeance, 
and  thus  formed  a  screen  for  others  not 
less  guilty  than  those  whose  names  were 
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iaiertcd  in  k.  A  complete  purifica¬ 
tion  of  the  bureaux*  or  public  offices, 
waa  the  next  measure  which  they  de¬ 
manded.  If  the  authority  of  prefects 
and  sub-prefects  were  reposed  in  the 
bands  of  true  loyalists,  it  was  urged 
that  early  reports  would  be  obtained 
of  the  manoeuvres  attempted  by  the 
discontented.  Above  all,  they  de¬ 
manded  a  change  of  ministry  in  the 
higher  departments,  and  a  dismissal 
of  these  statesmen  who  had  served 
Buonaparte  until  Fortune  turned  her 
back  upon  him.  This  class  of  versa¬ 
tile  politicians,  whom  Cardinal  du  Retx 
tem^  the  humble  servants  of  events, 
might  be,  they  said,  the  saviours  of  the 
country  one  day,  and  yet  stand  pre¬ 
pared  to  destroy  it  the  very  next. 

These  last  observations  were  parti- 
cul^irly  urged  against  Fouche,  and 
they  were  followed  up  by  remarks 
more  pointed  and  personal.  The 
former  character  of  this  statesman 
was  brought  forward  in  all  its  atro¬ 
city.  **  By  selecting  Fouche  as  his 
minister,**  said  one  of  these  politi¬ 
cians,  *<  the  king  has  revealed  one 
thing  to  os — which  is,  that  he  thinks 
the  French  people  really  guilty  of  the 
crimes  committed  in  their  name,  and 
particularly  of  the  greatest  of  all, 
since  he  dws  not  think  that  we  have 
a  horror  of  those  crimes  and  the  au¬ 
thors  of  them.**  It  was  also  strongly 
urged,  that  Fouche*s  past  life  was  in 
opposition  to  his  present  situation  ; 
that  his  private  friendship  and  afiec- 
tions  were  at  war  with  his  duty  as  a 
minister ;  that  he  could  not  with  de¬ 
cency  prosecute  other  criminals  for  an 
oiSence  in  which  he  had  cordially  join- 
ed  them  ;  that,  upon  comparing  what 
he  had  been  with  what  he  now  was, 
and  bis  past  relations  with  the  present, 
it  appeared  that,  if  endowed  with  any 
feelings  of  decency,  he  could  not  in  a 
anoment  abandou  his  former  principles 
and  party,  his  connections  and  his 


habits  ;  or,  if  he  could  do  so,  that  hi# 
conduct  ought  to  inspire  suspicion  and 
disgust,  rather  than  confidence.  His 
versatility  was  the  worst  possible  pledge 
for  his  fidelity,  and  it  was  not  probaue 
that  his  duty  would  be  well  perform¬ 
ed,  when,  in  order  to  do  so,  be  must 
renounce  all  obligations  previously  con. 
tracted  ;  since  it  is  difficult  to  be  just, 
when  justice  must  fallonour  own  friends 
and  accomplices.  Talleyrand  (although 
he  had  not  joined  the  usurper  during 
the  last  invasion)  had  little  more  quar¬ 
ter.  His  reputation  waa  said  to  con¬ 
sist  in  exaggeration  and  quackery. 
*'  Under  the  directory  and  the  empe¬ 
ror,  it  was  the  great  victories  of  the 
French  arms,”  said  these  reasoners, 
**  and  not  the  talents  of  the  minister, 
that  simplified  the  negociations,  a:id 
laid  Europe  at  the  feet  of  France.** 
Upon  the  whole,  they  urged  it  as  a 
roost  distressing  prospect  for  France, 
that  the  statesmen  who  had  the  greatest 
share  in  creating  the  public  misery, 
should  now  pass  for  being  the  only  mi* 
nisters  capable  of  repairing  them. 

These  arguments  were  urg^  on  all 
hands  by  those  most  attached  to  the 
king’s  person,  and  by  the  members  of 
his  own  family.  They  received  weight 
from  the  continued  disturbances  of  the 
country  and  increased  audacity  of  the 
agitators,  which  seemed  to  imply  that 
the  lenient  measures  hitherto  employ¬ 
ed  by  the  recommendation  of  Fouche 
and  Talleyrand  had  been  far  from  at¬ 
taining  the  end  which  the  king  had 
proposed  to  himself.  The  proclama¬ 
tion  of  the  24th  of  July  had,  except- 
ing  in  the  solitary  case  of  Labedoyere, 
passed  for  a  dead  letter.  Most  of 
the  persons  named  in  it  were  already 
out  of  reach  ;  and  as  to  the  decree 
of  banishntent,  many  of  those  to  whom 
it  related  were  seen  openly  in  Paris 
long  after  its  appearance.  This  was  so 
far  from  obtaining  the  king  any  credit 
for  lenity,  that  it  exposed  him  to  the 
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odious  suspicion  of  desiring  a  revenge, 
Srhich  was  frustrated  by  the  inactivity 
of  his  minister,  and  of  being  supposed 
at  once  weak,  timid,  and  implacable. 
The  change  of  ministry,  which  the 
king  was  thus  induced  to  meditate,  was 
hastened  by  the  complexion  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  were  now 
soon  to  commence  their  sitting. 

The  king  had  assembled  this  body 
by  a  summons  as  early  as  the  1 3th 
July,  in  which,  referring  o  the  Cham* 
ber,  when  k  should  be  assembled,  the 
permanent  laws  of  elections,  his  ma¬ 
jesty  made  some  provisional  regula¬ 
tions,  extending  the  national  represen¬ 
tation  to  396  in  number,  and  the  qua¬ 
lification  was  fixed  at  the  payment  of 
1000  francs  of  contribution.  The  high¬ 
ness  of  this  qualification  was  favourable 
to  the  court  candidates ;  for  both  the 
persons  of  tlie  law,  the  higher  orders  of 
commerce,  and  what  remained  of  the 
old  landed  proprietors  were  favourable 
to  the  king,  while -the  majority  of  in¬ 
ferior  citi/.ens,retail  dealer8,and  smaller 
land-hi  Iders,  were  chiefly  attached  to 
the  revolution,  through  which  these 
ranks  had  been  the  chief  gainers.  But 
above  all,  the  presidents  of  the  various 
electoral  colleges  had  been  chosen  by 
the  king,  with  a  cautious  eye  to  the 
loyalty  of  their  principles.  Much,  ne¬ 
cessarily,  depended  up'<n  their  ii.fluence 
as  returning  officers,  and  as  it  waswaim- 
ly  exerted  in  favour  of  the  royal  party, 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  soon 
understood  to  be  of  that  complexion. 
A  number  of  new  peers  also,  chosen 
from  the  royalist  party,  had  been  in¬ 
troduced  to  fill  up  the  higher  Cham¬ 
ber,  diminished  by  such  as  were  de¬ 
prived  of  their  honours  Iw  accepting 
of  the  same  dignity  under  Buonaparte. 
The  king  had  declared  the  peerage  he¬ 
reditary,  which  at  once  gave  it  a  dig¬ 
nity  and  consistence,  and  rendered  it 
more  devoted  for  the  time  to  his  fa¬ 
mily.  The  ministers,  therefore,  had 


little  support  to  expect  from  that  asa 
sembly,  any  more  than  from  the  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  if  deserted  by  the  king. 

Talleyrand  and  Fouche  did  not 
think  it  prudent,  and  perhaps  the  lat¬ 
ter  did  not  consider  it  as  altogether 
safe,  to  retain  their  character  of  mini¬ 
sters  till  the  Chamber  commenced  ita 
sessions.  It  was  already  understood 
that  there  would  be  some  proposal  to 
include  Fouche  among  the  persons 
whom  it  was  intended  to  subject  to 
punishment ;  and  that  neithe:  his  ha¬ 
ving  served  the  king  in  the  capacity  of 
minister  of  police,  nor  the  royal  de¬ 
claration.  that  no  more  names  should 
be  added  to  the  list  of  24'th  July,  would 
be  admitted  to  screen  him.  He  resign¬ 
ed  to  the  king  his  ministerial  office,  as¬ 
signing  a  reason  which  formed  a  strange 
contrast  with  the  earlier  part  of  his 
political  life.  **  It  was  proposed,”  he 
said,  to  support  the  throne  by  ter¬ 
ror  ;  he  could  not,  and  would  not,  be 
the  agent  of  such  a  system.**  To  break 
his  fall,  Fouche  was  nominated  the 
French  envoy  to  the  court  of  Dresden. 

Talleyrand,  and  others  of  the  minis¬ 
try,  also  gave  in  their  resignation  ;  and 
a  letter,  containing  their  reasons  for 
this  step,  was  soon  afterwards  made 
public.  It  called  to  the  king’s  re¬ 
membrance  the  desperate  state  of  the 
kingdom  when  they  had  undertaken  the 
charge  of  public  affairs,  and  the  zealous 
efforts  they  had  made  in  the  king’s  ser¬ 
vice.  They  charged  the  royalists  with 
fanatical  violence,  and  alleged  that 
the  party  terming  themselves  suck 
would  prefer  the  sacrifice  of  the  peace, 
the  glory,  the  strength,  and  political 
existence  of  France,  to  seeing  her  free 
and  happy  under  a  liberal  constitution, 
**  It  had  been  their  wish,**  they  said, 
f*  to  have  given  such  a  direction  to  the 
king’s  government  as  would  have  uni¬ 
ted  all  Frenchmen  in  love,  honour,  and 
obedience  to  the  king.  But  they 
were  impeded  by  the  ignorance,  pas- 
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•tom,  and  prejudices  of  those  who  sur* 
rounded  the  monarch.  They  found 
their  plant  thwarted  by  the  adoption 
of  measures  in  which  they  did  not 
participate,  and  by  the  excitation  of 
the  royalists  in  the  southern  prorincet, 
whom  they  were  not  permitted  to  sup* 
press.  The  Duke  of  Otranto  (a  cir¬ 
cumstance  strangely  quoted  as  an  act 
of  service  to  Louis,)  had  disarmed  la 
Vendee  while  Napoleon  still  reigned, 
and  now  it  was  again  in  arms.  The 
minister  of  war  refused  to  send  troops 
to  suppress  the  insurrection,  and  it 
was  intimated  to  them  as  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  court  that  it  should 
not  be  opposed.  We  cannot,”  they 
proceeded,”  conceal  from  you,  sire, 
that  these  attacks  are  levelled  at  your 
throne  }-you  suffer  legitimate  authority 
to  be  despised,  and  the  authority  of 
faction  supplies  its  place.  Factions 
produce  revolutions,  and  those  who 
triumph  to>day  may  be  overthrown 
to>morrow  ;  your  throne  will  no  longer 
have  even  the  support  of  their  illegiti¬ 
mate  authority.  Your  ministers,  al¬ 
ways  devoted  to  your  person,  still  en¬ 
deavoured  to  oppose  this  re-action ; 
the  princes  of  your  house,  the  nobles 
of  your  court,  designated  as  crimes, 
and  as  attacks  upon  your  crown,  their 
efforts  to  restore  order  and  submission 
to  the  laws ;  we  lost  all  influence  with 
your  majestv  ;  we  became  guilty  in 
the  eyes  of  the  nation. 

**  The  elections  were  made  ;  a  fac¬ 
tious  minority  directed  them  ;  that  mi¬ 
nority  alone  is  represented.  The  choice 
which  they  recommended  to  your  ma¬ 
jesty  for  the  Chamber  of  Feera  indi¬ 
cates  the  same  spirit. 

«  Ministers  without  authority,  a 
prey  to  the  persecutions  of  the  court, 
without  support  in  the  public  opinion, 
.  exposed  to  the  opposition  of  the  Cham- 
bers,  what  should  we  be  able  to  reply 
to  the  clamours  of  the  people,  when  at 
length  they  shall  demand  the  reason 
for  so  many  calamities  ?” 


They  next  adverted  to  the  severe 
terms  upon  which  the  allies  insisted^ 
in  virtue  of  private  treaties  between 
them  and  Louis,  of  which  the  ministers 
had  been  suffered  to  remain  ignorant. 

**  The  articles  demanded,”  they  said, 
**  would  consummate  the  ruin  of  the 
nation  ;  it  became  them  not  to  give  an- 
assent  which  would  have  rendered  them 
culpable  to  France.  Since  your  roa- 

a,”  they  concluded,  ”  has  confided 
ority  to  our  hands,  we  hate  con¬ 
stantly  been  withont  the  power  of  do¬ 
ing  good,— without  the  power  of  pre¬ 
venting  evil.  Our  opinions  have  no 
influence ;  the  cabals  of  your  court 
have  prevailed.  We  have  to  obey, 
through  respect  to  your  majesty,  and 
to  sanction  by  our  signature,  acts 
which  we  disapprove.  We  would  have 
sacrificed  our  lives  to  save  your  majesty 
and  the  country,  but  those  who  are 
near  your  majesty  know  that  the  revo^ 
lution  which  they  would  excite  would 
surround  the  vessel  of  the  state  with 
new  perils;  that  they  would  give  to 
factions  to  whom  you  are  opposed  the 
means  of  seeking  a  resting  place  be¬ 
yond  the  legitimate  authority  of  your 
majesty ;  that  they  would  raise  pre¬ 
tenders  to  the  throne  where  you  are 
seated.  It  is  not  by  means  of  a  fac¬ 
tion  that  your  majesty  ought  to  reign, 
but  b^  a  constitution, — by  a  royal  pre¬ 
rogative,  recognized  and  establislUd. 
Let  that  faction  tremble  and  suspend 
their  efforts  to  substitute  passion  in 
their  place.  Their  agents  would  be  the 
first  victims,  and  they  would  cause  the 
greatest  misfortunes  to  your  majesty.” 

In  this  manifesto  of  the  displaced 
ministers  of ‘France  there  was  some  un¬ 
deniable  truth,  but  there  was  also  much 
of  the  usual  cant  of  statesmen,  who 
wish  to  represent  the  safety  of  the 
country  as  essentially  connected  with 
their  remaining  in  power.  Although 
Louis  was  deprived  of  the  services  of 
Talleyrand  and  Fouch^,  it  did  not  fol¬ 
low  as  a  necessary  consequence  that  he 
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should  throw  himself  headlong  into  the 

eassionate  councils  of  the  princes  of 
ib  family.  It  seems,  on  the  contrary, 
as  if  he  had  wisely  sought  counsellors, 
'■  who,  if  inferior  in  experience  to  those 
who  had  just  resigned,  might  have  been 
more  deserving  of  confidence ;  and  who 
might  enforce  severity  where  it  was 
necessary,  without  being  charged  with 
inconsistence,  or  indulge  in  lenity, 
without  the  possibility  of  its  being  im* 
^ted  to  selfish  or  to  partial  motives. 
The  choice  of  the  new  ministers  was  a 
pledge  of  the  royal  intentions. 

The  Duke  of  Richelieu  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  administration,  who, 
noble  by  birth  and  connections,  and 
possessing,  therefore,  an  interest  with 
the  pure  royalists,  was  a  man  of  sound 
sense,  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
liberal  principles,  unlikely  to  sacri¬ 
fice  to  ancient  prejudice  or  supersti. 
tion  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the 
country.  He  became  minister  for  fo¬ 
reign  affairs ;  Des  Cazes,  minister  of 
police  ;  Barbe  Marbois,  minister  of 
justice ;  and  Corvetto,  minister  of  fi¬ 
nance;  all  belonging  to  the  moderate 
or  constitutional  party.  All  three 
had  been  employed  under  Buona¬ 
parte,  and  could  not  be  supposed  fa¬ 
vourable  to  a  system  of  re-action.  'I'he 
Mlitical  character  of  Clarke,  ( Duke  of 
Feltre)  promoted  to  the  situation  of  mi¬ 
nister  at  war,  was  different.  H  e  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  incline  to  the  royalist  party 
Dubouchage,  minister  of  the  marine, 
and  Vaublanc,  minister  of  the  interior 
department  were  both  decided  royalists. 
The  ministry  thus  composed,  under  a 
premier  of  sense  and  moderation,  was 
supposed  to  have  a  character  sufficient¬ 
ly  royalist  to  make  it  acceptable  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  with  as  many 
checks,  at  the  same  time,  as  might  en¬ 
able  them  to  avoid  the  opposite  ex¬ 
treme  of  a  re- actionary  spirit,  directed 
againrt  all  the  consequences,  good  and 
bad, that  have  arisen  from  the  revolution. 


While  these  changes  were  medita¬ 
ted,  other  circumstances  announced 
that  the  time  of  indulgence  towards 
state  prisoners  was  passed,  and  that  of 
vigour  and  severity  had  taken  place. 
Marshal  Ney,  who  was  on  all  hands 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  guilty  of 
those  who  had  figured  in  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  20th  March,  had  been  arrested 
at  the-chate''u  of  Bessonis,  near  Au- 
rillac,  which  belonged  to  some  rela¬ 
tions  of  h-s  wife.  A  singular  circum¬ 
stance  led  to  his  apprehension :  Buo¬ 
naparte,  whose  favours  were  desdned 
to  be  dangerous  to  him,  had,  on  his 
return  from  E^pt,  presented  Ney 
with  a  sabre  of  exquisite  beauty  and 
workmanship.  Murat  alone  possessed 
a  weapon  of  the  same  form  and  elegance 
of  mounting.  This  remarkable  sword 
being  left  upon  a  sopha  in  one  of  the 
public  rooms,  was  remarked  by  a 
chance  visitor  at  the  chateau.  He  de¬ 
scribed  It  on  his  return  to  some  per¬ 
sons  of  his  acquaintance,  who,  knowing 
the  weapon  from  his  discourse,  imme¬ 
diately  affirmed  either  Murat  or  Ney 
must  be  concealed  at  Bessonis  The 
local  authorities  learned  the  rumour, 
and  caused  Ney  to  be  ar¬ 
rested,  whom  otherwise  August  5. 
Fouchfc’s  police  would  pro¬ 
bably  never  have  disturbed. 

An  order  of  the  minister  of  war  ap¬ 
pointed  him  to  be  tried  by  a  military 
tribunal,  consisting  of  marshals  and 
lieuteiiant-generals.  Amongst  these, 
Moncey,  Duke  (as  he  was  called)  of 
Comegliano,  refused  the  embar  rassing 
duty  of  acting  upon  the  court-martial. 
An  ordinance  of  the  king  deprived  the 
recusant  of  his  dignities,  and  condemn¬ 
ed  him  to  three  months  imprisonment. 
A  court  was  appointed,  of  which  Jour- 
dan  was  president ;  Massi-na,  Mortier, 
and  Augereau,  with  Generals  Gazan, 
Claperede,  and  Villate,  the  members. 
The  public  already  anticipated  the  fa- 
vouiable  issue  of  a  trial,  where  most 
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of  the  judges  had  more  than  one  rea: 
•on  for  feeling  in  common  with  the 
prisoner.  To  the  strrprise  of  all,  Mar- 
sM  Ney  declined  the  authority  of  the 
cburt- martial,  and  requested  to  be 
judged  in  conformity  to  the  ordinance 
of  toe  king  of  S4th  July.  The  court- 
martial,  by  a  majority  of  five 
Nvo.  9.  to  two,  declared  themselves 
incompetent  to  the  task  im¬ 
posed  on  them,  glad,  perh^s,  to  have 
gotten  rid  so  easily  of  an  office,  in  die- 
charging  which  it  would  have  been 
difficult  for  them,  placed  as  they  were, 
to  have  reconciled  their  feelings  to 
their  duty.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  judge 
•rhat  could  be  the  motives  of  the  ac- 
cuiied,  in  declining  a  court  where  he 
might  assuredly  have  expected  consi¬ 
derable  favour. 

Two  royal  ordinances  appeared  im¬ 
mediately,  one  of  which  appointed  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  to  proceed  to  the 
trial  of  Marshal  Ney,  as  a  peer  of 
France',  accused  of  high  treason  ;  and 
the  second  provided  the  rules  md  forms 
to  be  used  on  the  occasion.  All  pr^ 
vious  obstacles  being  thus  removed, 
this  celebrated  soldier  was  at  length 
brought  to  trial  before  the 
JVbu.  21.  Chamber  of  Peers.  Accu¬ 
sed  of  the  same  crime  with 
Labedoycre,  his  conduct  shewed  the 
diflerence  betwixt  the  feelings  of  a 
man  who  has  committed  such  an  act 
(ram  enthusiasm,  and  one  who  had, 
against  his  own  conviction  of  his  duty, 
fiitally  yielded  to  the  teniptation  of 
the  moment.  Ney  confessed  his  error 
with  a  humility  that  approached  to 
meanness :  He  had<  been  misled,  he 
said,  but  he  was  incapable  of  voluntary 
and  piemeditated  treachery.  Since 
he'  had  yield^'  to  the  culpable  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  tinte,  he  had  not  enjoyed  a 
moment's  peace  of'  mind.  He  had  of¬ 
ten  meditated  blowing  out  his  own. 
brains,  and  almost  regretted'  be  had 
not  adopted  that  desperate  remedy.' 
This  cohtrition  availing  nothing,  he 

VOL.  Vlll.  PART  1. 


endeavoured  to  shelter  himself  under 
that  article  of  the  capitulation  of  Pa¬ 
ris,  which  promised,  that  no  one  should 
be  molested  on  account  of  political 
opinions.  It  was  replied,  that  these 
conditions  were  granted  by  the  allies 
in  their  own  name,  and  were  only  in¬ 
tended  to  regulate  their  own  actions, 
but  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
Prince  Marshal  Blucher  pretended  to 
no  right  of  pardoning  the  state  crimes 
committed  against  the  King  of  France, 
nor  did  they  mean  to  extend  their 
protection  to  such  criminals  as  were 
within  the  walls  of  Paris,  beyond  what 
was  necessary  to  protect  them  from 
military  violence.  This  plea  being 
therefore  repelled,  <he  unfortunate 
Marshal  was  directed  to  hold  himself 
ready  to  expiate  his  guilt  by  a  violent 
death. 

Efforts  were  made  to  save  Ney*a 
life,  by  an  attempt  upon  the  prison 
of  the  Conciergerie,  where  he  was 
confined  ;  and  by  invoking  the  inter¬ 
ference'  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
in  favour  of  a  man  forsaken,  as  it  wercs 
by  the  whole  world.  The  British 
general  did  not  think  himself  entitled 
to  act  as  mediator  between  so  great 
an  offender  and  the  prince  whom  he 
had  betrayed.  door  of  hope 

was  now  closed.  The  sentence  of 
death  being  read  to  the  criminal,  he 
interrupted  the  speaker  as  he  detail¬ 
ed  his  rank  and  titles—**  Michael 
Ney,**  said  he,  **  and  presently  a 
heap  of  dut— that  sums  it  all.**  A 
Vendean  grenadier  of  La  Roche  Ja- 
queleiR*s  army  reminded  him  of  reli¬ 
gious  duties :  **  1  have  been  in  many 
^ttles,**  sud  the  veteran,  **  and  aU 
ways  fought  the  better  of  having  made 
mj  peace  with  God.**  The  Field- 
Marshal  yielded  to  the  sxwgestion,  and 
sent  for  a  confeator.  When  the  fatal 
moment  arrived,  he  was  transported  in 
a' coach  to  the  gardens  of  the  Luxem¬ 
bourg  palace.  When  he  perceived  the 
deta^ment  drawn  up  for  luf  excco- 
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tion,  he  resumed  the  dauntless  demea* 
nour  of  the  **  bravest  of  the  brave,” 
committed  his  case  to  posterity,  or¬ 
dered  the  soldiers  to  aim  straight  at 
his  heart,  received  the  fire,  and  ex« 

Eired.  Alas  I  what  can  posterity 
arn  from  the  history  of  Ney,  ex¬ 
cepting  that  great  personal  courage 
and  consumnute  military  skill  may 
unite  in  the  same  character  with  much 
political  versatility,  and  a  total  want 
of  fixed  and  steady  principle. 

Lavalette,  director  of  the  posts  un¬ 
der  Buonaparte,  was  next  brought  to 
trial  for  assuming  the  exercise  of  his 
ancient  office  the  morning  after  the 
king  left  Paris.  But  his  condemna¬ 
tion  and  escape  from  punishment, 
which  are  connected  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  he  received  on  that  occasion  from 
three  English  gentlemen,  fall  properly 
under  the  annals  of  1816. 

While  the  King  of  France  adopted 
these  political  and  judicial  measures  for 
the  regulation  of  his  government  and 
the  intimidation  of  future  offenders,  his 
situation,  in  relation  to  the  allies,  had 
become  painful  and  embarrassing  in 
the  extreme.  Nothing  could  be  so 
strongly  contrasted  as  the  manner  and 
conduct  of  the  allied  monarchs  to¬ 
wards  the  French  at  the  first  and  se¬ 
cond  occupation  of  Paris-  In  1814, 
the  incident  resembled  the  first  weeks, 
or  honey.moon,  as  it  is  termed,  of  an 
union,  from  which  the  parties  have 
formed  the  most  extravagant  hopes  of 
future  happiness.  In  18l5»  the  scene 
was  rather  bke  the  forced  accommo¬ 
dation,  by  which  a  couple,  who  have 
separated  from  incompatibility  of  tem¬ 
per,  are  compelled  once  more  to  take 
up  their  residence  together.  There 
was  doubt,  fear,  shame,  jealousy,  and 
vindictive  resentment,  to  darken,  with 
all  their  various  hues  of  shade,  the  po¬ 
litical  atmosphere  of  Paris.  The  al¬ 
lies,  on  their  first  entrance,  had  sub¬ 
jected  the  metropolis  to  a  heavy  contri¬ 
bution.  This  was  followed  by  others ; 


and  the  quartering  of  two  large  armies, 
supplied  with  every  necessary  at  the 
charge  of  the  country,  was  a  heavy 
burthen  to  Paris  and  its  environs,  even 
had  the  Prussians  used  the  rights  of 
war  less  severely.  As  their  disposition 
did  not  lead  them  to  spare  tht  French, 
their  presence  would  have  been  into¬ 
lerable,  but  for  the  strong  compulsion 
of  necessity.  And  although  the  Eng¬ 
lish  did  not  assume  the  same  licentious 
exertion  of  authority,  yet  their  army 
being  supplied  by  requisitions,  the  ex¬ 
actions  necessary  for  this  purpose  were 
grievously  felt  by  the  country.  To 
render  the  French  more  impatient, 
and  their  king  more  embarrassed,  the 
allied  armies  continued  to  advance  in¬ 
to  France,  to  possess  themselves  by 
force  of  some  barrier  fortresses,  and 
to  besiege  others^  although  the  gar¬ 
risons  had  made  a  submission  (in  ap¬ 
pearance  at  least^  to  Louis  XVllI. 
their  ally.  The  ministers  of  the  French 
king  remonstrated  against  these  en¬ 
croachments.  **  The  allied  sovereigns," 
they  said,  **  declare  that  they  only 
made  war  against  Najpoleon,  and  yet 
all  thein  measures  belie  their  woids, 
since  at  the  present  moment,  when 
the  war  ought  to  be  finished,  it  is 
only  about  to  commence.  The  pre¬ 
sent  position  of  France  is  so  much  the 
more  afflicting,  as  were  war  openly  de¬ 
clared  (which  it  is  not),  it  is  utterly 
impossible  that  she  could  suffer  in  a 
greater  degree  all  its  evils,  and  all  its 
horrors.  Every  where,  wherever  the 
armies  are  (always  excepting  the  Eng¬ 
lish),  pillage,  fire,  rape,  and  murder, 
have  been  carried  to  their  fullest  ex¬ 
tent  ;  avarice  and  vengeance  have  left 
nothing  for  the  officers  or  soldiers  to 
desire.  To  speak  with  freedom,  thev 
exceed  even  the  atrocities  of  which 
the  French  armies  have  been  too  often 
justly  accused.  These  measures  can 
nave  no  other  results  than  to  extend  the 
limits  of  this  devastation.  The  armies 
spread  themselves  in  our  provinces, 
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and  all  the  horrors  which  we  have  de¬ 
picted  follow  in  their  train.** 

But  the  allies  replied,  that,  with 
out  doubting  the  inclinations  of  Louis 
XVllI.,  for  whom  they  professed 
much  regard  and  attachment,  they 
were  determined,  on  this  second  occa* 
sion,  to  exact  such  iuderamties  and 
guarantees  as  should  effectually  secure 
both  Louis  and  themselves  against  the 
risk  of  future  loss,  risk,  and  disturb¬ 
ance,  from  the  mutability  and  enterpri- 
zing  ambition  of  the  French  people. 
The  discussing  the  basis  and  coudt. 
tions  on  which  the  peace  was  to  rest, 
added  new  difficulties  to  the  thorny 
crown  worn  by  Louis  XVIll.  As  a 
grateful  allv,  who  had  been  just  re¬ 
stored  to  the  crown  by  the  auxiliary 
forces  of  the  confederated  sovereigns, 
it  seemed  ungracious  and  uabecoming 
in  Louis  to  cavil  at  the  stipulations 
which  they  deemed  it  necessary  to  ad* 
ject  to  the  peace,  for  his  sake  as  well 
as  their  own,  while,  as  an  independent 
monarch,  be  was  bound  to  resist  arti¬ 
cles  which  went  to  place  the  country 
which  he  was  called  to  rule,  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  foreign  powers. 

The  allied  sovereigns,  however,  had 
the  power,  and  seemed  determined  ef¬ 
fectually  to  use  it.  The  French  not 
only  groaned  under  the  burthen  of 
free-quarters  for  eight  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  men,  but  heavy  requisitions,  im¬ 
posed  from  time  to  time,  were  applied 
to  the  clothing  and  subsistence  of  the 
troops.  Nay,  an  army  of  eighty  thou¬ 
sand  Spaniards,  after  all  opposition  on 
the  part  of  France  had  long  ceased, 
penetrated  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  for 
the  purpose,  it  may  be  presumed,  of 
sharing  the  spoils  of  the  once  Great 
Nation,  since  no  other  object  can  be 
assiraed  for  their  march.  The  Duke 
of  Aiigouleme,  after  much  correspon¬ 
dence,  convinced  these  forward  assist¬ 
ants  that  the  house  of  Bourbon  had 
no  occasion  for  their  aid,  and  they,  af¬ 
ter  living  for  some  time  at  free  quar- 
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ten,  retreated  across  the  frontier,  with 
assurances  on  either  side  of  the  high¬ 
est  consideration. 

The  Prussians  had,  from  the  com¬ 
mencement,  shewn  the  greatest  severity 
ag^nst  the  French.  The  magnificent 
bndge  of  Jena  was  undermined  by  the 
order  of  Bhicher  the  day  after  the  allies 
had  obtained  possession  of  Paris,  and 
would  have  bwn  blown  up  but  for  the 
earnest  interference  of  tM  Duke  of 
Wellington.  They  were  also  rigorous 
in  exacting  requisitions,  and  were  main¬ 
tained  so  much  to  their  satisfaction, 
that  they  declined  to  receive  the  pay 
due  to  them  by  their  own  state  until 
they  should  return  to  their  native 
country a  patriotic  resolution,  which 
prevented  France  from  being  benefit¬ 
ed  by  the  spending  of  that  money, 
and  at  the  same  time  prevented  t^ 
soldiers  from  acquiring ;  those  bad 
habits  incident  to  the  possession  of 
more  than  is  necessary  for  their  main¬ 
tenance. 

,  In  the  excesses  imputed  to  the  allies 
the  English  had  no  mare.  They  were 
exculpated,  as  we  have  seen,  from- the 
slightest  accession  to  them,  even  by 
Tuleyrand  and  Fouche,  in  the  report 
which  accuses  the  troops  of  the  other 
wers.  They  chanced,  however,  to 
called  upon  to  assist  in  a  great  act 
of  national  Justice,  more  humiliating 
and  more  offensive  to  the  pride  of  the 
French  nation  than  any  injury  that 
could  have  been  offered  to  them. 

The  splendid  collection  of  pictures 
and  statues  deposited  in  the  great  Mu¬ 
seum  in  the  Louvre,  had  been  assem¬ 
bled,  as  the  spoils  of  war,  from  Italy, 
Flanders,  and  Germany,  and  the  pro¬ 
prietors  now  demand^  back  those 
specimens  of  art,  of  which  they  had 
brnn  unjustly  deprived.  The  French 
provisional  government  so  greatly  ap- 

Erehended  the  dispersion  of  this  col¬ 
otion,  that  they  endeavoured  to 
make  its  integrity  one  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  surrender  of  Paris.  Blu-^ 
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cber  replied,  that  there  were  in  the 
Louvre  pictures  belonging  to  Prussia, 
which  Louis  XVIII.  had  promised, 
during  the  preceding  year,  to  restore, 
and  he  sternly  refusra  to  cede  the 
right  of  his  monarch  to  the  recovery 
of  his  property.  The  French  com¬ 
missioners  offered  to  make  the  Prus¬ 
sian  pictures  an  exception ;  upon  which 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  replied,  that 
he  was  there  as  representative  for  the 
other  powers  of  Europe,  and  could 
not  agree  to  give  up  the  rights  which 
they  also  claimed  in  these  fruits  of  spo¬ 
liation.  He  recommended  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  the  article  demanded,  and  the 
reserving  the  affair  for  the  discussion 
of  the  sovereigns.  Early  in  August, 
the  Prince-Marshal  removed,  without 
ceremony,  the  pictures  which  he  claim¬ 
ed  on  the  part  of  Prussia  and  her  de¬ 
pendencies  ;  and  as  they  were  not  of 
the  very  first  order,  little  notice  was 
taken  of  the  meanire.  But 
Sept.  11.  in  the  course  of  the  next 
month.  Lord  Castlereagh, 
in  the  name  of  the  Prince  Regent,  de¬ 
manded  the  restoration  of  the  various 
master-pieces  of  art  to  the  countries 
from  w^ch  they  had  been  transported. 
He  required,  in  name  of  the  allies  of 
Britain,  more  especially  the  weak  and 
helpless,  a  restoration  of  the  orna¬ 
mental  spoils  which  had  been  tended 
from  them  by  violence. 

The  allied  sovereigns,**  said  this 
spirited  representation,  **  have  perhaps 
something  to  atone  for  to  Europe,  in 
consequence  of  the  course  pursued  by 
them,  when  at  Paris,  during  the  last 
year.  It  is  true,  they  never  did  so  far 
make  themselves  parties  in  the  crimi¬ 
nality  of  this  mass  of  plunder,  as  to 
sanction  it  by  any  stipulation  in  their 
treaties  ;  such  a  recognition  has  been, 
op  their  part,  uniformly  refused  ;  but 
they  certainly  did  use  their  influence 
to  repress,  at  that  moment,  any  agita* 
tion  of  their  claims,  in  the  hope  that 
France,  not  less  subdued  by  their  ge¬ 


nerosity  than  by  their  arms,  might  be 
disposed  to  preserve  inviolate  a  peace, 
which  bad  been  studiously  framed  to 
serve  as  a  bond  of  reconciliation  be¬ 
tween  the  nation  and  the  king.  They 
had  also  reason  to  expect  that  his  ma¬ 
jesty  would  be  advised  voluntarily  to 
restore  a  considerable  proportion,  at 
least,  of  these  spoils  to  their  lawful 
owners. 

**  But  the  question  is  a  very  different 
one  now,  and  to  pursue  the  same 
course,  under  circumstances  so  essen¬ 
tially  altered,  would  be,  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Prince  Regent,  equally 
unwise  towards  France,  and  unjust  to¬ 
wards  our  allies,  who  have  a  direct  in¬ 
terest  in  this  question. 

*<  His  Royal  Highness,  in  stating 
this  opinion,  feels  it  necessary  to  guard . 
against  the  possibility  of  misrepresen¬ 
tation. 

<*  Whilst  he  deems  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  the  allied  sovereigns,  net  only  not 
to  obstruct,  but  to  facilitate,  upon  the 
present  occasion,  the  return  of  these 
objects  to  the  places  fromt  whence 
they  were  torn,  it  seems  not  less  con¬ 
sistent  with  their  delicacy,  not  to  suf¬ 
fer  the  position  of  their  armies  in 
France,  or  the  removal  of  these  works 
from  the  Louvre,  to  become  the  means, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  of  bring¬ 
ing  within  their  own  dominions  a  sin¬ 
gle  article  which  did  not  of  right,  at 
the  period  of  their  conquest,  belong 
either  to  their  respective  family-collec¬ 
tions,  or  to  the  countries  over  which 
they  now  actually  reign. 

”  Whatever  value  the  Prince  Re¬ 
gent  might  attach  to  such  exquisite 
specimens  of  the  fine  arts,  if  otherwise 
acquired,  he  has  no  wish  to  become 
possessed  of  them  at  the  expense  of 
France,  or  rather  of  the  countries  to 
which  they  of  right  belong,  more  es¬ 
pecially  by  following  op  a  principle 
in  war,  which  he  considers  as  a  re- 

e roach  to  the  nation  by  which,  it  has 
een  adopted  ;  and  so  far  from  wish- 
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ing  tb  take  advantage  of  the  occasion 
tb  purchase  from  the  rightful  owners, 
any  articles  they  might,  from  pecu-. 
niary  considerations,  be  dispos^  to 
part  with,  his  Royal  Highness  would, 
on  the  contrary,  disposed  rather  to 
afford  the  means  of  replacing  them  in 
those  very  temples  and  galleries,  of 
which  they  were  so  long  the  oma« 
ments.** 

Whatever  might  be  the  internal 
conviction  of  Louis  XVIII.  concern, 
ing  the  justice  of  what  aras  required 
of  him,  the  dishonour  of  yielding  up 
spoils  in  which  the  nation  gloried  so 
much,  and  the  sense  of  the  unpopula¬ 
rity  it  would  bring  on  his  reign,  in* 
duced  his  ministry  to  evade,  as  long 
as  possible,  compliance  with  the  de¬ 
mand.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  com- 
missioner  of  the  King  of  the  Nether* 
lands,  receiving  no  answer  concerning 
the  paintings  of  the  Flemish  schom 
which  belonged  to  his  master,  required 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  of  his  master’s  troops, 
the  means  of  enforcing  restoration  of 
his  master’s  property.  The  duke  laid 
the  question  before  the  ministers  of 
the  allied  monarchs,  who  judged  the 
request  reasonable  ;  and,  as  all  milder 
applications  failed,  the  pictures  were 
removed  under  the  esc  ort  of  an  armed 
force.  The  Italkm  States,  and  others, 
who  tud  been  plundered  of  those  trea- 
sures  of  art,  now  put  in  their  claim  for 
restitution,  and  the  hails  of  the  Louvre 
were  stripped  of  its  most  valuable  or* 
oaments. 

The  French  might  have  forgiven 
the  British  general  the  battle  of  Wa* 
terloo  and  the  taking  of  Paris,  but 
the  removal  of  these  pictures,  to 
which  they  attached  so  much  conse- 
queqce,  as  marking  at  once  their  long 
train  of  conquests,  and  ascertaining 
the  right  of  Paris  to  be  termed  the  first 
city  for  the  arts,  they  never  can,  an^ 
they  never  will,  pardon.  Every  French* 
man,  of  what  political  sentiments  so¬ 


ever,  royalist,  ibiperiilist,  oV  constitu* 
tionalist,  consider^  the  removal  of  the 
first  paintings  and  first  statues,  from 
the  first  city  ia  the  world,  as  an  act  of 
sacrilege,  too  borrilde  to  be  thought 
of,  or  looked  Upon.  The  princes  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon  shut  themselves 
up  in  their  palace ;  the  connoisseurs 
shed  tears  of  anguish  and  resentment ; 
Denon,  the  celebrated  guardian  of 
these  ravished  treasures,  was  literally 
seised  with  a  fit  of  the  jaundice }  and 
the  very  porters  and  crocheteurs  of 
Paris  refused  to  lend  their  assistance 
to  remove  the  subjects  of  art,  though 
high  pay  was  offered  them. 

Tim  late  ministers  of  Louis  failed 
not,  in  a  Memorial,  which  we  have  al¬ 
ready  quotol,  to  hold  up  this  among 
other  aggressions  of  the  aliie:-,  as  one 
of  the  grounds  on  which,  in  despair  of 
the  safety  of  the  commonwealth,  they 
tendered  their  resignation  **  Fortn¬ 
ers,”  said  they,  **  posseu  France  as  a 
conquered  country  (  to  civil  discords 
they  add  the  ravage  of  provinces  }  they 
dissipate  the  funds  which  ought  to 
find  their  way  into  the  treasury  ;  they 
devour  the  provisions  of  the  people, 
who  are  threatened  with  an  approach¬ 
ing  famine ;  they  carry  off  ttie  maga¬ 
zines  of  arms,  the  aoununition  of  war, 
and  the  cannons  from  the  ramparts  of 
our  cities.  The  white  flag  floats  only 
over  ruins  1  They  despou  us  of  our 
public  monuments,  the  tokens  of  our 
former  glory ;  they  seize  the  monu- 
raents  of  art,  which  alone  remain  to 
us  after  twenty  years  of  conquest.  It 
is  dishonour,  sire,  which  the  people 
are  most  reluctant  to  pardon,  and  your 
majesty  has  remained  silent  in  the  midst 
of  all  these  attacks  on  the  national  ho¬ 
nour  I” 

It  was  easy  to  reply  to  this  tirade, 
that  three  years  of  defeat  bad  cancel¬ 
led  the  claim  founded  on  twenty  years 
of  victory }  and  that  their  own  national 
vanity,  which  had  ascribed  the  forbear¬ 
ance  of  the  foregoing  year  to  fear  on 
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the  part  of  the  allies,  had  now  called 
down  this  mortifying  castigation.  But 
the  best  exposition  of  the  merits  of 
this  quer,tion  was  made  by  the  con> 
queror  of  Waterloo. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  heard 
with  contempt  the  absurd  and  affected 
clamour  which  was  propagated  against 
him,  until  it  was  roundly  alleged,  that, 
in  being  accessary  to  the  removal  of 
these  specimens  of  art,  he  had  broken 
the  convention  of  Paris,  which  he  had 
himself  ratified.  He  then 
Sq)t.  23.  made  public,  in  a  letter 
to  Lord  Castlereagh,  the 
grounds  of  his  proceeding,  and  shewed 
plainly,  that,  so  far  from  this  property 
being  guaranteed  to  France  by  the  ca¬ 
pitulation,  a  proposed  article  to  that 
effect  had  been  refused  as  inadmissible. 
The  very  proposal  of  such  a  stipula¬ 
tion  argu^  the  sense  entertained  by 
the  French  commissioners  of  the  title 
of  the  allies  to  remove  these  pictures  ; 
and  the  rejection  of  that  article,  not 
only  reserved  entire,  but  greatly  ad¬ 
vanced  their  claim.  The  rest  of  the 
letter  is  in  the  same  style  of  manly 
ood  sense,  which  characterizes  dl  the 
uke*8  compositions. 

The  conduct  of  the  allies,  regard- 
ihg  the  Museum,  at  the  period  of  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  might  be  fairly  attri¬ 
buted  to  their  desire  to  conciliate  the 
French  army,  and  to  consolidate  the 
reconciliation  with  Europe,  which  the 
army  at  that  period  manifested  a  dis¬ 
position  to  effect.  But  the  cirinim- 
stances  are  now  entirely  different.  The 
army  disappointed  the  reasonable  ex¬ 
pectations  of  the  world,  and  seized 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  rebelling 
against  their  sovereign,  and  of  giving 
their  services  to  the  common  enemy  of 
mankind,  with  a  view  to  the  revival  of 
the  disastrous  period  which  had  pass«> 
ed,  and  of  the  scenes  of  plunder  which 
the  world  had  made  such  gigantic  ef¬ 
forts  to  get  rid  of. 

**  This  army  havmg  been  defeated 


by  the  armies  of  Europe,  they  have 
bMn  disbanded  by  the  united  council 
of  the  sovereigns,  and  no  reason  can 
exist  why  the  powers  of  Europe  should 
do  injustice  to  their  own  subjects,  with 
a  view  to  conciliate  them  again.  Nei¬ 
ther  has  it  ever  appeared  to  me  to  be 
necessary,  that  the  allied  sovereigns 
should  omit  this  opportunity  to  do 
justice,  and  to  gp^tily  their  own  sub- 
yKts,  in  order  to  gratify  the  people  of 
France.  The  feeling  of  the  people  of 
France,  upon  this  subject,  must  be 
one  of  national  vanity  only.  It  must 
be  a  desire  to  retain  these  specimens 
of  the  arts,  not  because  Paris  is  the 
fittest  depository  for  them, — as,  upon 
that  subject,  artists,  connoisseurs,  aud 
all  who  have  written  upon  it,  agree 
that  the  whole  ought  to  be  removed  to 
their  ancient  seat,— but  because  they 
were  obtained  by  military  successes,  of 
which  they  are  the  trophies. 

*'  The  same  feelings  which  induce 
the  people  of  France  to  wish  to  retain 
the  pictures  and  statues  of  other  na¬ 
tions,  would  naturally  induce  other 
nations  to  wish,  now  that  success  is  on 
their  side,  that  the  property  should  be 
returned  to  their  rightful  owners,  and 
the  allied  sovereigns  must  feel  a  desire 
to  gratify  them. 

**  It  is,  besides,  on  many  acccounts, 
desirable,  as  well  for  their  own  happi¬ 
ness,  as  for  that  of  the  world,  that  tm 
people  of  France,  if  they  do  not  al¬ 
ready  f^l  that  Europe  is  too  strong 
for  them,  should  be  made  sensible  (h 
it ;  and  that  whatever  may  be  the  ex¬ 
tent,  at  any  time,  of  their  momentary 
and  partial  success  against  any  one,  or 
any  number  of  individual  powers  in 
Europe,  the  day  of  retribution  must 
come. 

**  Not  only,  then,  would  it,  in  my 
opinion,  be  unjust  in  the  sovereigns  to 
gratify  the  people  of  France  on  this 
subject,  at  the  expense  of  their  own 
people,  but  the  sacrifice  they  would 
make  Would  be  impolitic,  as  it  would 
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deprive  them  of  the  opportunity  of  gi. 
vine  the  people  of  France  a  great  rao* 
ral  lesDon  ** 

During  these  agitating  transactionsy 
the  articks  of  peace,'  so  necessary  for 
all  parties,  were  at  length  finally  ad¬ 
justed.  They  were  of  course  dictated 
by  the  conquerors,  with  such  modifi¬ 
cations  as  the  king  could  obtain  by 
his  personal  influence  with  the  allied 
sovereigns,  or  through  the  mediation 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  to  whom 
the  Duke  of  Kichelieu  had  access  as  a 
valued  servant 

The  allies  assumed,  for  the  basis  of 
the  treaty,  the  principles  consecrated 
by  those  of  Chaumont  and  Vienna, 
but  they  were  qualified  by  stipula¬ 
tions  tending  to  humble  the  pride  of 
France,  to  deprive  her,  at  least  for  some 
years,  of  the  power  of  unsettling  her 
own  government,  or  disturbing  the 
peace  of  Europe,  and  to  indemnify 
the  victors  in  some  degree  for  the 
enormous  exMnses  of  this  wonderful 
campaign.  They  were  fixed  by  the 
protocol  of  the  conference  of  the  2d 
of  October,  in  the  following  terms 

*'  1.  The  boundaries  of  France,  as 
they  were  in  1790,  from  the  North 
Sea  to  the  Mediterranean,  shall  form 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  ter¬ 
ritorial  arrangements,  so  that  those 
districts  and  territories  of  former  Bel¬ 
gium,  of  Germany  and  Savoy,  which, 
by  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1814,  were 
annexed  to  Old  France,  shall  remain 
separated  therefrom. 

**  2.  Where  this  principle  is  de¬ 
parted  from,  the  boundaries  of  1790 
shall  be  modified  and  better  arranged, 
according  to  mutual  conventions  and 
interests,  both  in  regard  to  civil  ju¬ 
risdiction,  so  as  to  cut  off  inclosed 
districts,  and  assign  on  both  sides  a 
more  regular  territory,  and  also  in  re¬ 
gard  to  military  jurisdiction,  so  as  to 
strengthen  certain  weak  parts  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  countenninous  coun¬ 
tries. 


In  conformity  to  this  principle, 
France  cedes  to  the  allies— -Landau, 
Saarlouis,  Phillippeville,  and  Marien- 
burg,  with  those  circles  of  territory 
which  are  more  fully  laid  down  in  the 
plan  of  treaty  proposed  by  the  four 
allied  cabinets,  on  the  29th  Septem¬ 
ber. 

**  Versoy,  with  the  necessary  terri¬ 
tory,  shall  ^  ceded  to  the  Helvetic' 
Confederation,  in  order  to  bring  the 
Canton  of  Geneva  in  direct  commu¬ 
nication  with  Switzerland,  and  the 
French  line  of  customs  shall  be  there 
established  in  the  manner  most  conve¬ 
nient  for  the  administrative  system  of 
both  countries. 

**  The  works  of  Huningen.  shall 
be  demolished.  The  French  govern¬ 
ment  binds  itself  to  erect  no  others 
within  a  distance  of  three  leagues  from 
Basle. 

**  France  relinquishes  her  rights  to 
the  principality  of  Monaco. 

*'  On  the  other  hand,  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Avignon  and  the  Venaissin, 
as  well  as  of  the  county  of  Montbel- 
liard,  and  the  possession  of  every  other 
territory  which  is  included  within  the 
French  lines,  shall  be  anew  secured  to 
France. 

**  S.  France  pays  to  the  allied 
powers,  by  way  of  indemnity  for  the 
expense  of  their  last  armaments,  the 
sum  of  700  millions  of  francs.  A 
special  commission  shall  fix  the  mode, 
the  periods,  and  the  securities  for  this 
paynient. 

**  4.  A  military  line  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  17  fortresses,  viz.  Conde,  Valen¬ 
ciennes,  Bouchain,  Cambray,  LeQues- 
noy,  Maubeuge,  Landrecies,  Aves- 
nes,  Kocroy,  Givet,  Mezieres,  Se¬ 
dan,  Montmedy,  Thionville,  Longwy, 
Buche,  and  the  Bridge  head  of  Fort 
Louis,  shall  be  occupied  by  an  army 
of  1^,000  men,  which  the  allied 
powers  shall  appoint.  This  army, 
which  shall  be  placed  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  general  chosen  by  these 
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powers,  shall  be  wholly  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  France. 

**  A  special  commission  shall  fix 
all  that  relates  to  its  maintenance, 
which  shall  be  regulated  in  the  best 
way  for  supplying  all  the  wants  of 
the  army,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
least  burthensome  to  the  country. 

“  The  longest  duration  of  this  mi¬ 
litary  occupation  is  fixed  at  five  years. 
However,  on  the  expiration  of  three 
years,  after  the  wied  sovereigns 
iMve  weighed  the  situation  of  things 
and  of  mutual  interests,  as  well  as 
the  advances  which  may  have  been 
made  in  the  restoration  of  order  and 
tranquillity  in  France,  they  will  come 
to  a  common  decision  with  the  King 
of  France,  whether  the  above  term  of 
years  may  be  shortened.** 

The  payment  of  700  millions  of 
francs,  or  about  twenty-nine  millions 
sterling,  was  supposed  to  be  an  as 
sessment  sufficient  for  the  punishment 
of  France,  though  inadequate  to  re¬ 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  allies,  and 
articularly  of  Britain.  A  sum  of  one 
undred  and  eighty-seven  millions  was 
set  apart  by  the  sovereigns,  as  the 
expense  of  fortifying  the  north-east¬ 
ern  frontier  of  the  Netherlands  and 
Germany.  Twelve  millions  and  a 
half  were  to  be  divided  among  the 
states  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Denmark, 
and  Switzerland,  which,  though  pre- 
Tented  by  the  rapidity  of  events  from 
bringing  up  their  troops,  were  never¬ 
theless  parties  to  the  European  league. 
For  the  corresponding  reason,  fifty  mil¬ 
lions  were  to  be  equally  divided  between 
Britain  and  Prussia,  upon  whom  the 
burthen  of  the  war  had  chiefly  fallen. 
The  balance  of  the  contributions  be¬ 
ing  about  five  hundred  millions,  was 
thus  divided  Prussia,  Austria,  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  England,  each  were  to  re¬ 
ceive  one  fifth  ;  and  the  other  states, 
who  had  acceded  to  the  treaty  of  the 
25th  March,  were  to  receive  the  re- 
roammg  fifth,  to  be  divided  amongst 


them,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
troops  supplied  by  each  power. 

The  sum  of  fifty  millions,  fixed  for 
the  pay  and  other  necessaries  of  the 
army  of  one  bundled  and  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  men,  which  were  to  continue  to 
occupy  a  part  of  France,  was  to  be 
divided  as  follows— 

^lussia,  ..................  7,142,857f.  16c. 

/\ustria,............»....10,7 14,285  71 

England,  . . 10,714,285  71 

Prussia, . .........10,714,28  >  71 

The  other  Allies, ...  10,714,285  71 

\ 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  well  de¬ 
serving  that  high  trust,  was  named 
generalissimo  of  the  allied  army ;  and 
respecting  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  powers  entrusted  to  him,  the  al¬ 
lied  sovereigns  declared,  that'  **  al¬ 
though  chiefly  guided  with  respect 
to  this  measure,  by  motives  tending 
to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  their 
lubjects,  and  being  very  far  from  ha¬ 
ving  any  intention  of  employing  their 
troops  in  aid  of  the  police,  or  of  the 
internal  administration  of  France,  or 
in  any  manner  that  might  compromise 
pr  interfere  with  the  free  exercise  of 
the  royal  authority  in  this  country,  the 
allied  sovereigns  have,  however,  in  con<r 
sideration  of  the  high  interest  which 
they  take  in  supporting  the  power  of 
legitimate  sovereigns,  promised  to  his 
most  Christian  Majesty  to  support 
him  with  their  arms  against  every 
volutionary  convulsion  which  might 
tend  to  overthrow  by  force,  the  order 
of  things  at  present  established,  and 
to  menace,  also,  again  the  general  trai^ 
quillity  of  Europe.  Tl^y  do  not, 
however,  dissemble,  that  in  the  varie¬ 
ty  of  forms  under  which  the  revolu- 
tioni^  spirit  might  again  manifest  it¬ 
self  in  France,  doubts  might  arise  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  case  which  might 
call  for  the  intervention  of  a  foreign 
force;  and  feeling  the  difficulty  of 
framing  any  instructions  precisely  ap- 
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plicable  to  ctck  particular  caar»  the 
allied  sovereigns  have  thought  it  bet¬ 
ter  to  leave  it  to  the  tried  prudence  and 
discretioa  of  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton*  to  decide  when  aad  how  far  it 
may  be  advisable  to  employ  the  troops 
under  his  orders*  always  supposing 
that  he  would  not  in  any  case  so  de*. 
termine*  without  having  concerted  his 
nneiuures  with  the  King  of  France*  or 
without  giving  information  as  soon  as 
possible  to  the  allied  sovereigns,  of 
the  motives  which  may  have  induced 
him  to  come  to  such  a  determina¬ 
tion.” 

Such  bemg  the  regulations  respect¬ 
ing  the  requisitions  made  upon  France* 
h  only  remains  to  notice  tne  effect  of 
the  other  articles  of  the  treaty.  Lan¬ 
dau,  Saarlouis,  Philippeville*  and  Ma- 
rienburg,  are  all  places  of  strength 
and  importance*  particularly  the  three 
first*  which  lie  conveniently  to  forward 
any  plans  which  France  might  enter¬ 
tain  of  foreign  aggression.  To  the 
sixteen  fortresses  w^h  were  destined 
for  temporary  occupation*  the  allies 
had  proposed  to  add  Lisle  and  Stras¬ 
bourg,  out  desisted  in  consequence 
of  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  the 
French  monarch.  There  is*  indeed* 
little  doubt  that,  but  for  the  good 
will  the  allied  sovereigns  bore  to  Louis 
XVIII.,  the  necessary  delicacy  to¬ 
wards  him*  the  desire  to  give  him  re¬ 
spect  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects*  and 
tne  wish  to  establish  a  sohd  J^ace* 
France  would  have  been  compelled  to 
restore  (he  conquests  of  Louis  XIV., 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Republic  and 
Buonaparte.  As  it  was,  the  campaign 
of  1815  and  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
lost  to  France  the  temporary  posses¬ 
sion  of  her  whole  defended  nontisr 
from  Cambray  to  Alsace*  and  put  the 
of  the  kingdom  in  possession  of 
foreigners*  enabling  tbe  army  of  oc¬ 
cupation,  on  any  occasion  of  necessity* 
to  march  straight  to  Pant  without  op¬ 
position. 


'  The  treaties  or  conventions  esta¬ 
blishing  this  niemorable  treaty  were 
four  in  number }— one  for  estal^hing 

?»ce  between  tbe  allied  powers  and 
ranee ;  the  second  relating  to  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  the  fortresses,  and  tbe  sub¬ 
sistence  of  the  troops  by  whom  they 
are  I  to  be  occupied!  tbe  third  fixed 
the  amount  of  ooatributioas*  and  a- 
rsnged  the  mode  of  raising  and  pay¬ 
ing  them  i  the  fourth  ascertained  the 
time  and  mode  of  paying  the  foreign 
creditors  of  France*  T^ir  effect  on 
tbe  public  mind  in  France  will  be  best 
conceived  by  the  tone  of  the  King’s 
speech  to  t^  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
when  he  opened  their  session  on  the 
17th  of  October : 

«  Gentlemen— -When  last  year  I  as¬ 
sembled  tbe  two  Chambers  for  the 
first  time*  I  congratulated  myself  upon 
having  by  an  honourable  treaty  resto¬ 
red  peace  to  France.  She  began  to 
taste  the  fruits  of  it ;  all  the  sources 
•of  public  prosperity  were  re-opening, 
whra  a  criminal  enterprise,  seconded 
by  the  most  inconceivable  defection* 
arrested  their  course.  The  evils  which 
this  ephemeral  usurpation  caused  our 
country  deeply  afflicted  me;  yet  I 
ought  to  d^bue  here*  that  had  it 
bem  possible  to  affect  none  but  myf 
self*  I  should  have  blessed  Providcnceii 
The  marks  of  affection  which  my 
le  hatu  given  me  in  the  most  cri- 
moments*  have  consoled  me  in 
my  personal  sufferings  |  but  those  of 
my  subjects*  of  my  children,  weigh 
u^n  my  heart*  and  in  order  to  put  a 
period  to  this  state  of  affairs,  more 
burthensome  even  than  the  war  itself, 
1  have  concluded  with  the  powers* 
which*  after  having  destro^  the 
usurper*  still  occupy  a  great  part  of 
our  territory*  a  convention  which  re¬ 
gulates  our  present  aad  future  rela¬ 
tions  with  them.  It  will  be  commu¬ 
nicated  to  you  without  any  restriction, 
as  soon  as  it  has  received  its  last  for¬ 
mality.  You  well  know,  gentlemen. 
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and  all  France  will  know,  the  profound 
grief  I  must  have  felt ;  but  the  very 
safety  of  my  kingdom  rendered  this 
great  determination  necessary,  and 
when  I  took  it,  1  felt  the  duties  it  im¬ 
posed  upon  me.  I  have  ordered  that 
there  should  this  year  be  paid,  from 
the  treasury  of  my  civil  list,  into  the 
treasury  of  the  state,  a  considerable 
portion  of  my  revenue.  My  family 
were  no  sooner  informed  of  my  reso¬ 
lution  than  they  offered  me  a  propor¬ 
tionate  gift.  I  have  ordered  similar 
diminutions  in  the  salaries  and  ezpen- 
ces  of  all  my  servants,  without  excep¬ 
tion.  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  share 
sacrifices  which  imperious  circumstan¬ 
ces  impose  upon  my  people.  All  the 
statements  shall  be  submitted  to  you, 
and  you  will  know  the  importance  of 
the  economy  which  I  have  command¬ 
ed  in  the  departments  of  my  ministers, 
and  in  all  parts  of  the  government ; 
happy  if  these  measures  shall  suffice 
for  the  burthens  of  the  state.  In  all 
events,  I  rely  upon  the  devotedness  of 
the  nation,  and  the  zeal  of  the  two 
Chambers.” 

The  deep  sentiment  of  affliction  and 
humiliation  thus  sounded  from  the 
throne,  was  echoed  back  from  all  parts 
of  France.  Yet  such  is  the  temper  of 
the  people,  that  the  sensation  was  ma¬ 
nifestly  less  acute  upon  the  occupation 
of  their  -country  by  strangers,  and  the 
heavy  mulct  to  which  they  must  look 
forward  for  years  as  a  burthen  ou  their 
agriculture  and  commerce,  than  the 
pangs  they  had  felt  at  the  removal  of 
the  Corinthian  Horses  or  the  Venus  de 
Mediok. 

Beiore  quitting  this  important  sub¬ 
ject,  the  reader  may  expect  from  us 
some  general  remaps  upon  the  line 
of  policy  adopted  by  Louis  XVllI. 
after  his  restoration. 

The  circumstances  in  which  the 
King  of  France  was  placed,  were  of 
such  unexampled  difficulty,  that  any 
erroneous  measures  which  he  adopted 


must  be  considered  as  matter  of  re> 
gret  rather  than  censure.  Perhaps  he 
chose  the  least  exceptionable  course, 
in  neither  giving  way  to  the  headlong 
zeal,  of  the  royalists,-  nor  altogether 
throwing  himself  inte  the  arms  of 
Fouchfi.  In  the  former  case,  be  must 
have  rendered  desperate  all  that  mime* 
rous  and  powerful  class,  who  had  in 
various  degrees  countenanced  or  yield¬ 
ed  to  the  usurpation  of  Buonaparte, 
would  have  missed  the  opportunity  of 
subjecting  the  army  to  his  authority, 
and  in  fact  given  the  signal  for  a  civil 
war  of  the  most  rancorous  description. 
On  the  other  band,  by  going  entirely 
and  without  reserve  into  the  measures 
recommended  by  Fouchf,  the  king 
would  have  lost  entirely  the  confi¬ 
dence  and  attachment  of  the  royalists, 
his  only  adherents  who  acted  upon 
principle,  and  thrown  himself  into  the 
arms  of  the  very  party,  nay  the  very 
men,  to  whose  love  of  revolution 
Louis  XVI.  had  sacrificed  branch  after 
branch  of  the  royal  authority,  -until 
they  were  enabled  to  approach  to  and 
hew  down  the  defenceless  trunk.  It 
seems  to  have  been  the  policy  of  Louis 
to  steer  a  middle  course  betwixt  these 
extremes,  to  adopt  the  counsels  of  the 
royalists  in  so  far  as  might  strike  a 
wholesome  terror  into  those  who  trade 
in  revolutions,  but  to  qualify  it  by  show¬ 
ing  a  slowness  and  reluctance  to  use 
severity,  and  giving  the  guilty  time  and 
opportunity  of  making  their  escape 
from  menaced  punishment.  Unhap¬ 
pily  (for  the  king’s  choice  was  a  choice 
oi  difficulties, )  this  course  had  its  pe¬ 
culiar  inconveniences,  of  which  it  was 
not  the  least,  that  the  royal  measures 
seemed  irregular  and  uncertain,  and, 
fluctuating  between  severity  and  leni¬ 
ty,  kept  remembrance  of  the  national 
guilt  and  apprehension  of  its  punish¬ 
ment  too  lung  afloat  in  the  minds  of 
the  people.  Even  in  the  ordinary  admi- 
nisii-ation  of  justice,  our  horror  of  the 
crime  fades  away,  and  our  sympathy 
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for  the  crimind  increaeet,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  length  of  time  which 
elapses  betwixt  the  delinquency  and 
its  punishment.  This  is  much  more- 
the  case  in  respect  to  state  crimps, 
which,  however  fraught  with  mis¬ 
chief  to  die  state,  are  ^equently  com¬ 
mitted  by  men  otherwise  estimable, 
from  misguided  enthusiasm  or  erro¬ 
neous  political  principles.  In  such 
cases,  though  we  may  recognize  the 
justice  of  the  punishment,  there  is  al¬ 
ways  a  natural  disposition  to  sympa¬ 
thize  with  the  misguided  suferers; 
and  when  an  insurrection  has  been 
subdued,  and  the  state  is  once  more 
settled,  men  forget  the  loss  which 
the  public  has  sustained,  and  justice 
has  an  appearance  of  vindictive  per¬ 
secution.  in  another  point  of  view, 
this  delay  in  closing  the  public  prose¬ 
cutions  against  the  adherents  oi  Buo¬ 
naparte  was  of  incalculable  disadvan¬ 
tage  to  the  king’s  affairs.  It  prolong¬ 
ed  discussions  of  every  kind  upon  a 
ainful  and  humiliating  subject,  and 
ept  the  attention  of  the  French  peo¬ 
ple,  vain  and  irritable  as  they  are,  im- 
politically  fixed  on  the  mortifying  and 
feverish  consideration  of  their  late 
grand  fault,  with  its  deserved  punish¬ 
ment.  All  have  heard  the  nomely 
story  of  the  sailor,  whom  his  officer 
had  ordered  for  punishment,  and  was 
at  the  same  time  admonishing  on  the 
nature  of  his  offence.  **  Sir,”  said  the 
seaman,  **  if  you  mean  to  flog  me, 
flog  me — if  you  mean  to  speech  me, 
speech  me — but  don't  flog  me  and 
speech  me  both.”  The  French  na¬ 
tion  was  something  in  the  situation  of 
the  poor  sailor;  their  feelings  were  se¬ 
verely  agitated  by  the  prolonged  dis¬ 
cussion  concerning  the  nature  and 
consequences  of  their  grand  act  of  na¬ 
tional  defection,  and  by  the  state  of  the 

{troceedings  against  the  principal  de- 
inquents,  whose  punishment  was  sus- 
pended,  but  not  remitted.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  these  feelings  was  unfavourable 


m 

to  the  king,  who  appeared  to  hesitate 
betwixt  the  desire  of  vengeance  and 
the  fear  of  taking  it.  These  unfavour* 
able  impressions  would  have  been  pre¬ 
vented,  had  the  king,  after  obtaining 
poseession  of  Paris,  found  himself 
able  to  bring  to  instant  trial  and  exe¬ 
cution  such  of  the  principal  delin¬ 
quents  as  might  be  selected  as  the 
most  proper  objects  of  punishment. 
This  blow  having  been  struck,  and 
a  few  of  the  most  guilty  persons  con¬ 
demned  to  death  or  exUe,  the  sub¬ 
ject  should  hare  been  put  to  rest  for 
ever  by  a  general  and  unconditional 
amnesty,  which  ought'  to  have  been 
disturbed  by  no  further  debate  or 
discussion,  under  any  pretence  what¬ 
soever.  Some  such  measure,  under 
circumstances  which  might  have 
shown  that  it  flowed  from  lenity,  and 
neither  from  timidity  nor  weakness, 
would  have  proved  a  healing  balsam 
to  the  festering  and  envenomed 
wounds  which  remained  so  long  un¬ 
covered  and  inflamed.  But  as  the 
great  number  and  strength  of  the 
guilty  faction  seems  to  have  prevent¬ 
ed  any  strong  measures  against  their 
leaders,  the  activity  and  remonstran¬ 
ces  of  the  royalists  were  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  adoption  of  an  effectual 
act  of  oblivion ;  and  the  compromise 
between  the  two  systems  adopted  by 
Louis  XVlll.,  had  the  fate  of  most 
moderate  measures.  The  republicans 
and  imperialists  were  incensed  with¬ 
out  being  intimidated;  the  zeal  of 
the  royalists  for  the  king’s  person  was 
coded,  although  their  animosities  and 
violence  remained  unchecked  and  un¬ 
abated.  We  repeat,  however,  that 
though  a  better  line  of  policy  than 
that  of  Louis  XVlll.  might  be  easily 
pointed  out,  we  are  far  from  alleging, 
that,  surrounded  as  he  was  by  almost 
insuperable  difficulties,  it  was  in  the 
king’s  power  tu  adopt  that  firm  and 
steady  attitude  which  is  necessary 
to  give  the  air  of  justice  to  punish- 
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ment,  and  of  di^Hy  to  demedey.  In 
Uie  eartier  period  of  hit  restoration, 
his  sole  efficient  force,  exchisiTe  of 
that  tendered  by  the  royalists,  or  the 
constitutionalists,  and  which  could 
only  be  used  on  their  own  conditions, 
was  the  military  strength  of  the  allies, 
a  fulcrum,  no  doubt,  capable  at  the 
moment  of  shaking  France  to  the  cen¬ 
tre,  but  of  which  Louis  could  not  have 
availed  himself  without  exciting  pre¬ 
judices  against  him  in  the  mind  of  his 
subjects,  of  more  lasting  evil,  perhap^ 
than  the  dangers  which  a  frank  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  allied  sovereigns  might 
have  enabled  him  to  remedy. 


Here,  then,  as  at  a  great  and  nStn- 
ral  landmark,  we  inteivupt  our  ac¬ 
count  of  the  affairs  of  France  for  this 
year.  The  history  of  the  proceedings 
in  her  legislature  and  cabinet,  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  opening  of  the  Chambers, 
will  fall  naturally  under  the  details  of  i 
the  next  year. .  And  devoutly  do  we 
hope  and  pray,  that  France  may  at  no 
future  period  occupy  such  a  dispro¬ 
portionate  space  of  the  annals  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  as,  for  her  own  misfortune,  as 
well  as  that  of  other  nations,  it  has 
been  her  fate  to  do  for  the  last  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century. 
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CHAP.  XX. 

Buonaparte^ s  arrival  at  Rochefort. — His  Indecision. — He  Surrenders  to  the 
British  and  goes  on  board  the  Bellerophon. — Arrival  at  Torbay^^Argsr- 
meats  respecting  the  Mode  tf  Treating  him. — It  is  resolved  to  send  him  to 
St  Helena. — He  protests  against  the  Measure,  and  threatens  Suicide,  but  is 
safely  embarked  and  landed  on  the  Island.~— Disturbances  among  the  North 
Omncry  Seamen. — East  Indies. — Nepaul  War.—Unsuccess/ui  attempt  to 
storm  Kaiunga,  and  Death  of  General  Gillespie. — Kalunga  evacuated.-*- 
Operations  of  General  Ochteinony.— larked  Resistance  of  Amur  Singt-— 
Uis  Advice  to  the  Rajah  <f  Nepaul. — Taking  of  /Umerah.— Defeat  of  Amur 
^ng,  and  his  Surrender  of  the  disputed  Provinces.— Disagreements  voith 
the  iMaese.— Conquest  of  Candy.— Ructions. 


Our  narrative  must  now  return  to 
the  ftte  of  Buonaparte,  whom,  almost 
forgotten  by  the  French  people,  and 
•ven  by  those  who  had  done  and  da¬ 
red.  so  much  for  bis  sake,  we  left  at 
llochefbrt  under  the  surveillance  of 
General  Becker,  anxious  equally  to 
avoid  those  toils  in  which  he  was  en¬ 
veloped  on  shore  by  his  late  ministers, 
and  the  dangers  which  awaited  him,  in 
case  of  embarkation,  from  the  British 
blockading  squadron. 

He  entered  Rochefort  on 
Jtdy  3.  the  day  of  the  capitulation 
of  Pans,  and  remained  six 
days  at  the  hotel  of  the  maritime  pre¬ 
fect,  Baron  Bonnefoux.  Pressea  by 
General  Becker  and  by  Bonnefoux  to 
hasten  bis  departure,  the  day  of  the 
king's  entry  into  the  capital  was  that 
in  which  he  left  the  shore 
—  '■  8.  and  embarked  on  board  La 
Saale,  a  small  French  fri¬ 
gate,  which,  with  the  Medusa,  her 


consort,  was  destined  by  the  provi¬ 
sional  government  to  escort  him-  tp 
America.  The  wind  was  favourable 
for  his  voyage,  but  a  British  man-of. 
war,  the  Bellerophon,  commanded  by 
Captain  Maitland,  lay  in  sight,  and 
that  officer’s  complete  acquaintance 
with  the  station,  together- with  the 
moon  being  clear  and  at  the  full,  ren¬ 
dered  it  impossible  that  the  fKgatea 
could  escape  his  vigilance.  Napole¬ 
on's  brothw,  Joseph,  now 
arrived  and  informed  him  of  Jtdy  11. 
all  the  events  which  bad  ta¬ 
ken  place  at  Paris,— the  capture  of 
the  capital,  the  dissolution  of  the  pro¬ 
visional  commission,  and  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  Louis  XVI I L  This  was  a 
death-blow  to  any  hopes  he  might  yet 
entertain  of  being  recalled  to  power 
by  some  unexpected  change  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  by  the  necessities  of  the 
provisional  government,  or  the  voice 
of  the  army.  His  situation  at  Roche- 
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fort  became  hourly  more  precarious ; 
Count  Bonnefoux  had  already  hoisted 
the  white  flag  in  that  town,  an  or¬ 
der  for  the  arrest  of  Napoleon  might 
be  instantlyapprehendeu,  and  his  safe¬ 
ty,  indeed,  only  depended  on  the  pre¬ 
carious  protection  of  his  late  minister, 
Fouch^.  His  first  idea  was  to  land  on 
the  small  island  of  Aix,  which  is  well 

S»rotected  by  batteries,  and  there  to  de¬ 
end  himself  to  extremity, — his  next, 
to  ''fleet  a  secret  escape.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose,  Buonaparte  at  one  time  determi¬ 
ned  to  employ  a  Danish  brig,  with  two 
shallops,  and  at  another  purchased  a 
small  French  vessel,  hoping  she  might 
escape  the  vigilance  of  the  cruisers  in 
.the  darkness,  or  if  she  were  boarded, 
that  he  might  remain  concealed  under 
some  obscure  disguise-  The  entreat¬ 
ies  of  Bertrand  and  his  wife  prevailed 
on  Buonaparte  to  abandon  a  scheme 
which  seemed  hopelessly  despi  rate. 
His  last  resource  was  in  negociation. 
He  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  com¬ 
modore  of  the  British  squadron,  re¬ 
questing  permission  to  pass  to  Ameri¬ 
ca.  The  permission,  as  might  have 
been  anticipated,  was  positively  refu¬ 
sed.  The  dangers  with  which  the  ex¬ 
emperor  was  surrounded  now  pressed 
him  more  closely.  It  was  almost  im¬ 
possible  that  an  attempt  to  seize  him 
would  not  soon  be  made  either  by  some 
zealous  royalist,  or  by  the  constituted 
authorities.  1  bus  hemmed  in  by  land 
and  sea,  he  resolved  rather  to  surren¬ 
der  to  the  arms  of  England  than  to 
abide  the  consequences  of  his  usurpa¬ 
tion  of  the  throne  ot  France.  Las 
Casas  and  Lallemand  were  dispatch¬ 
ed  to  Captain  Maitland  with  a  propo¬ 
sal  that  he  should  receive  on  board 
of  his  vessel  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
for  the  purpose  of  throwing  himself 
on  the  generosity  of  the  Prince  Re- 

f;ent.  They  attempted  to  stipulate 
or  his  living  at  freedom  and  on  his 
parole  in  any  part  of  Britain  be  might 
chuse ;  but  Captain  Maitland,  to  use 
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his  own  words,  **  that  no  misunder¬ 
standing  might  arise,  explicitly  and 
clearly  explained  to  the  Count  Las 
Casas  that  he  had  no  authority  what¬ 
ever  for  granting  terms  of  any  sort, 
and  that  all  he  could  do  was  to  con¬ 
vey  Buonaparte  and  his  suite  to  Eng¬ 
land,  to  be  received  in  such  manner 
as  his  Royal  Highness  should  deem 
most  expedient.” 

Napoleon’s  condition  admitted  of 
no  choice.  In  the  morning  of  the 
15th  July  he  left  the  Isle  of  Aix  un¬ 
der  a  flag  of  truce,  and  about  eight 
o’clock  presented  on  the  quarter-deck 
of  the  Bellerophon  the  most  mortal 
enemy  of  Britain,  a  captive  to  her 
arms.  The  appearance  and  dress  of 
this  remarkable  person  are  thus  de¬ 
scribed  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
Bellerophon,  in  a  letter  dated  July 
24 :— **  He  is  about  five  feet  seven 
inches  in  height,  very  strongly  made, 
and  well  proportioned;  very  brnad 
and  deep  chest ;  legs  and  thighs  pro¬ 
portioned  with  great  symmetry  and 
strength;  a  small,  round,  and  hand¬ 
some  foot.  His  countenance  is  sal¬ 
low,  and  as  it  were  deeply  tinged 
by  hot  climate ;  but  the  most  com¬ 
manding  air  I  ever  saw.  His  eyes 
grey,  and  the  most  piercing  that 
you  can  imagine.  His  glance,  you 
fancy,  searches  into  your  inmost 
thoughts.  His  hair  dark  brown,  and 
no  appearance  of  grey.  His  features 
are  handsome  now,  and  when  young¬ 
er  he  must  have  been  a  very  hand¬ 
some  man.  He  is  rather  fat,  and  his 
belly  protuberant,  but  he  appears  ac¬ 
tive  notwithstanding.  His  step  and 
demeanour  altogether  commanding. 
He  looks  about  45  or  46  years  of  age. 
He  dresses  in  green  uniform,  with  red 
facings,  and  edged  with  red,  two  plain 
gold  epaalettes,  the  lapels  of  the  coat 
cut  round  and  turned  back,  white 
waistcoat  and  breeches,  and  military 
boots  and  spurs,  the  grand  cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour  on  his  left 
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breast.’*  His  address  to  Captain 
Maitland  was  sufficiently  dignified. 
**  1  am  come,”  he  said,  **  to  claim  the 
protection  of  yoor  prince  and  of  your 
laws.'*  He  showed  some  arrogance 
in  exacting  the  punctiliouM  respect 
due  to  his  former  rank,  which  the 
British  officer,  unwilling  to  be  defi¬ 
cient  in  generosity  towards  a  fallen 
enemy,  and  having  no  order  to  the 
contrary,  was  contented  to  yield  to 
him. 

Delayed  by  contrary  winds  on  her 
passage,  the  Bellerophon  did  not  ar¬ 
rive  at  Torbay  until  the  24th  of  July, 
so  that  government  had  full  time  to 
prepare  for  the  reception  of  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  prisoner.  A  letter  of  the 
following  tenor  was  forwarded  on  his 
behalf  to  the  Prince  Regent,  imme¬ 
diately  on  the  vessel’s  arrival : 

Royal  Highness, —Exposed  to 
the  factions  which  divide  my  coun¬ 
try,  and  to  the  enmity  of  the  great 
powers  of  Europe,  I  have  terminated 
my  political  career,  and  1  come,  like 
Thcmistocles,  to  throw  myself  upon 
the  hospitality  {m*aueoir  sur  If  {fibers) 
of  the  British  nation.  1  place  myself 
under  the  protection  of  its  laws,  which 
1  claim  from  your  Royal  Highness,  as 
the  most  powerful,  the  most  constant, 
and  the  most  generous  of  my  enemies. 

**  Napolion. 

**  Rochafoit,  ISth  July.* 

The  Bellerophon  was  immediately 
ordered  round  to  Plymouth,  with  strict 
orders  that  no  one  should  be  allowed 
to  go  aboard  as  visitors,  and  that  nei¬ 
ther  Napoleon  nor  any  of  his  party 
should  permitted  to  land.  Armed 
boats  performed  the  service  of  rowing 
round  the  vessel  by  day  and  night, 
and  preventing  all  communication. 
But  beyond  their  circuit,  the  bay  was 
absolutely  crowded  with  small  craft 
and  boats  of  every  description,  filled 
with  those  whose  curiosity  led  them 
to  gaze  on  this  remarkable  person. 
Buonaparte  seemed  to  be  not  insen- 
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sible  to  this  kind  of  admiration,  or 
unwilling  to  gratify  their  curiosity, 
and  set  down  to  bis  own  account  the 
shouts  of  the  spectators  at  his  appear¬ 
ance,  though  perhaps  they  were  ra¬ 
ther  designed  to  gratulate  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  nation,  implied  in  his 
being  in  British  custody.  Meantime, 
his  further  destiny  was  the  object  of 
much  speculation. 

There  was  a  diversity  of  sentiment 
in  Great  Britain  concerning  the  mode 
of  disposing  of  this  extraoidinary  pri¬ 
soner.  Therewasoneclassofreasoners, 
who,  looking  ratberatBuonaparte'sde- 
serts  in  time  past,  than  at  his  present 
circumstances,  or  the  relation  in  which 
he  stood  to  our  government,  contend¬ 
ed  that  we  should  best  do  our  duty  to 
Europe  ^  delivering  him  up  to  the 
King  of  France,  to  be  by  hun  capi¬ 
tally  executed.  This  opinion  was  en¬ 
tertained  and  expressed  by  many,  who 
considered  the  great  moral  lesson 
which  such  retribution  might  produce, 
without  sufficiently  attending  to  cir¬ 
cumstances,  which  would  have  utterly 
destroyed  its  efiect,  and  rendered  it 
an  act  of  cruelty,  if  not  of  perfidy. 
The  right  of  the  judge  to  inflict  pu¬ 
nishment  is  as  essentially  necessary 
to  legalize  an  execution  as  the  deme¬ 
rits  of  the  criminal ;  nor  has  it  been 
ever  doubted  that  a  murder  may  be 
committed  on  the  person  of  a  man, 
who,  if  possible,  deserved  to  sufler 
death  a  thousand  times.  Respecting 
France,  Buonaparte  held  by  the  trea¬ 
ty  of  Fountainbleau  the  cKaracter  of 
an  independent  prince..  Whatever  his 
former  crimes  and  usurpations  had 
been,  he  had  subsequently  been  recog¬ 
nized  by  Europe  (unwisely,  indeed,  but 
still  formally  recognized)  as  Emperor 
of  Elba,  and  as  such  had  the  right 
to  make  war  upon,  and  conquer  if 
he  could,  the  neighbouring  realm  of 
France,  with  the  moral  guilt,  indeed, 
that  attends  all  wars  undertaken  to 
gratify  unjust  ambition,  but  without 
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incurring  any  Bpecr6c  penalty  by  the 
code  of  nations.  Such  is  the  l^al 
view  of  the  case ;  but  there  is  one 
more  obvious  and  natural,  which  speaks 
to  the  feelings  of  every  one.  If  the 
French  nation,  or  a  large  portion  of 
rtiem,  were  so  blindly  devoted  to 
Buonaparte  as  to  place  him  at  their 
bead  once  more,  was  it  to  be  suppo¬ 
sed  that  he  incurred  a  capital  pu> 
ni^ment  in  availing  himself  of  their 
disposition  in  his  favour  i  Napoleon 
bad  already  held  the  government  of 
France  for  many  years,  acknowledged 
by  the  sovereigns  whom  he  had  hum¬ 
bled,  and  who  were  now,  in  their 
turn,  inflicting  on  him  a  lesson  of  hu¬ 
mility.  Was  it  wonderful  that  be 
should  have  endeavoured  to  resume 
an  authority  once  so  generally  recog¬ 
nized  in  Europe  and  in  France,  still 
longed  for  by  a  large  body  of  the  ci- 
tiaens  and  tlw  whole  army  i  If,  like 
Murat,  he  had  undertaken  an  enter- 
prize  desperate  and  hopeless,  and 
fallen  at  Cannes  or  at  Grasse  into  the 
hands  of  the  government  he  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  unsettle,  there  would  have 
been  some  colour  for  treating  him  as 
a  desperate  disturber  of  the  public 
peace.  But  the  number  of  his  fac¬ 
tion,  as  it  made  his  strength  and  his 
temptation,  made  also  his  apology, 
and  the  general  error  which  receiv^ 
him  as  a  sovereign  and  installed  him 
in  the  Tuilleries,  was,  in  a  court  of 
justice,  a  sufficient  apology  for  his  ac¬ 
cepting  their  homa^.  It  is  only  in 
oriental  revolutions  that  unsuccessful 
ambition  is  punished  with  death,  nor 
can  we  consider  Buonaparte  taking 
the  advantage  of  a  tempting  opportu¬ 
nity  to  resume  his  authority,  as  en¬ 
titling  a  rival  who  could  not  keep  the 
fleldagainst  him  without  foreign  aid,  to 
put  him  to  death  as  the  penalty  of  his 
nilure.  His  former  murders,  his  ty* 
ranny,  his  unbounded  ambition,  were 
covered  by  the  amnesty  of  Fontain- 


bleau,  and  the  purple  robe  of  the  Eaa- 
peror  of  Elba. 

But  if  the  King  of  France  could 
not  legally  punish  Buonaparte  capi¬ 
tally,  still  less  could  Great  Britain,  in 
lair  and  honourable  interpretation  of 
bis  surrender  to  Captain  Maitland, 
deliver  hkn  up  to  be  so  placed  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  his  life.  It  has  been  indeed  ad¬ 
judged,  that  where  rebels  surrender 
to  their  own  government,  the  quarter 
granted  to  them  only  insures  them 
from  being  put  to  t^e  sword,  and  by 
no  means  against  the  consequence  of 
snbsequtnt  judicial  proce^ings  a- 
gainst  them.  But  the  case  is  diffe¬ 
rent  if  the  surrender  is  made  to  the 
military  force  of  a  power  different 
from  that  which  has  been  offended. 
In  snch  cases,  to  deliver  up  prisoners 
of  war  to  the  vengt  ance  of  those  who 
thirst  for  their  blood,  has  been,  in  all 
thnes,  accounted  the  act  of  a  mean  or 
perfidious  government.  It  was  clear 
that  Buonaparte  was  entitkd  to  claim 
something  by  his  surrender  to  the  Bri¬ 
tish  officer,  and  the  least  which  could 
be  assigned  to  him  wu  personal  secu¬ 
rity:  but  the  safety  of  life  and  limb,' 
implied  in  every  unconditional  sur¬ 
render,  would  have  been  strangely 
infringed  had  he  been  instantly  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  French  government,  to 
be  by  them  put  to  death.  In  fact,  no 
such  thii^  was  required  at  our  hands, 
and  the  French  government,  far  from 
desiring  to  have  him  delivered  up  to 
them,  would  have  been  very  much 
embarrassed  by  such  an  offer.  And 
however  much  those  who  keenly  felt 
the  injuries  inflicted  on  Europe  by  the 
last  usurpation  of  Buonaparte  may 
have  desired  to  see  tliem  ex[uaied) 
we  are  certain  Uiey  would  rather  that 
this  capital  offisuder  had  survived  for 
ages,  than  that  a  single  drop  of  his 
blood  should  sully  the  lair  honour  of 
their  country. 

Another  and  far  more  absurd  opi- 
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nion  was  entertained  by  tome  favour* 
era  of  Buonaparte  in  this  country, 
who  imaffined  that  his  arrival  in  Bri¬ 
tain  conferred  upon  him  all  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  a  Britisli  subject,  aflbrded 
him  the  protection  of  her  laws,  entit¬ 
led  him  to  claim  his  Habeas  Corpus, 
to  fix  his  own  residence,  and  to  trans¬ 
fer  to  England  the  centre  of  those  in¬ 
trigues,  by  which  he  might  in  future 
be  able  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
continent.  The  Morning  Chronicle 
published  a  letter  imon  this  subject 
from  one  Mr  Canel  Loffc,  and  stated 
besides,  that  **  Mr  Waddington  was 
desirous  of  bringing  the  question  be¬ 
fore  the  Common  Hall ;  and  he  sent  a 
copy  of  bis  resolution  previously  to 
the  Lord  Mayor,  who  probably  con¬ 
sidered  it  to  be  drawn  up  in  terms 
too  strong  and  violent  for  public  dis¬ 
cussion.**  It  is  probable  that  Buoua- 
parte  reckoned  upon  the  existence  of 
some  such  wrong-headed  persons  in 
England,  when  he  finally  resolved  to 
surrender  himself  to  the  captain  of  the 
^Uerophon.  But  foreigners,  unused 
to  the  general  and  uninterruptqd  free¬ 
dom  allowed  by  our  laws  to  the  drcu- 
lation  of  opinions  of  every  sort,  are  apt 
to  consider  the  reveries  of  i^ild  and 
speculative  persons,  which  the  daily 
papers  give  them  an  opportunity  of  in¬ 
truding  on  the  public,  as  sentiments  se¬ 
riously  entertained  by  an  efficient  party 
having  weight  in  the  state.  They  are 
ignorant,  mat,  in  Britain,  the  restless 
and  violent  .politicians  who  speculate 
and  bluster  in  the  public  prints,  have 
but  little  influence  of  any  kind  upon 
the  practical  maxims  by  which. the 
state  is  managed.  Indeed,  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  people  of  England,  in 
general,  though  as  subject  to  constant 
agitation  as  the  magnetic  needle,  soon 
re-assume  the  polar  direction  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  sound  reason.  The 
crowds  who  sailed  round  the  Beilero- 
phon,  and  cheered  Buonaparte  as  he 
shewed  himself  on  deck,  would  have 
VOL.  VIII.  PART  1. 


done  the  same  honour  to  the  wildest 
lion  in  Africa :  but  would  have  been 
equally  surprised  at  an  attempt  to 
give  the  devastating  monster  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act.  When, 
therefore,  the  said  Mr  Gapel  Loffi  pro¬ 
tested  that  *'  the  intelligence  that  the 
great  Napoleon  will  not  be  permitted 
to  land,  and  is  to  be  sent  perhaps  to 
St  Helena,  was  almost  overwhelming 
to  him,  though  long  accustomed  to 
suffer  much  and  to  expect  everything 
foreigners  were  struck  mute  with  as^ 
tonishment  at  such  extremity  of  folly, 
or  concluded  it  must  be  backed  by  a 
strong  body  of  desperate  fanatics,  rea¬ 
dy  to  bear  Buonaparte  on  their  shoul¬ 
ders  into  St  James's  or  Windsor  Cas¬ 
tle.  But  Englishmen,  who  know  wril 
bow  easily  the  most  absurd  sentiments 
will  find  crack-brained  individuals  to 
support,  promulgate,  and  advocate, 
them,  from  the  mere  humour  of  sio- 

Erity,  only  indulged  in  a  hearty 
h  at  the  sentimental  distress,  the 
rings,  and  the  expectations  of  Mr 
Capel  and  the  meditated  motion 
of  Mr  Waddington,  which  was  too 
strong  for  the  Lord  Mayor's  diges¬ 
tion.  That  Buonaparte  was  a  priso¬ 
ner  of  war  was  evident,  from  his  sur¬ 
render  to  a  captain  in  the  British  na¬ 
vy,  after  his  power  had  been  destroy- 
ea  in  a  dreadful  battle  betwixt  his 
forces  and  those  of  Britain;  and  if 
there  is  a  maxim  of  public  law  more 
clear  than  another,  it  is  that  which 
puts  into  the  hands  of  the  victorious 
combatants  the  power  of  disposing  of 
the  captive  enemy  who  surrenders  at 
discretion.  It  is  a  right  constantly 
exescised  during  a  period  of  hostility. 
Each  nation  shuts  up  its  prisoners  of 
war  in  places  of  confinement;  or  if 
any  of  them  are  allowed  freedom  upon 
their  parole,  they  are  deprived  of  it 
and  placed  under  actual  restraint  the 
instant  it  is  discovered  that  their  tie 
of  honour  is  not  to  be  trusted.  Buo¬ 
naparte  stood  in  this  latter  predica- 
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nient.  '  Sad  experience  had  shewn  in  some  part  of  Britain,  whence  he 
that  the  most  favourable  treaty  could  might  have  watched  and  inflamed  at 
not  bind  him  as  a  prince,  and  that  he  pleasure  such  causes  of  irritation  as 
possessed  both  means  and  inclination  should  occur  on  the  continent,  or 
to  renew  scenes  of  confusion  in  Eu>  perhaps  in  Britain  itself,  and  he  was 
rope.  As  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier,  furious  at  the  disappointment.  He 
his  word  could  be  still  less  trusted,  gave  his  indignation  vent  in  a  pro* 
since  Lefebvre  and  other  officers,  who  test,  which,  we  presume,  contains 
had  broken  their  parole  in  England,  the  essence  of  his  cause  of  displear 
were  received  by  him,  not  only  with  sure, 
impunity,  but  with  favour  and  prefer-  I  protest  solemnly,  in 
ment.  It  had  been  too  much  bis  ob-  the  face  of  heaven  and  of  Aug.  4. 
ject  to  disregard  and  even  to  deface  men,  against  the  violation 
those  points  of  honourable  feeling  and  of  mj-  most  sacred  rights,  by  the 
sentiment  by  which  the  military  cha-  forcible  disposal  of  my  person  and  of 
racter  is  at  once  dignified  and  soften-  my  liberty.  I  came  freely  on  board 
ed,  and  to  sacrifice,  on  all  occasions,  the  Bellerophon.  I  am  not  the  priso- 
faith  and  honour  to  instant  conveni-  ner,  lam  the  guest  of  England.  Once 
ence  and  advantage.  A  just,  though  seated  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  1 
severe  retribution,  has  rendered  him  was  immediately  entitled  to  the  hos- 
the  victim  of  his  own  want  of  faith  pitality  {Je  fm  tur  le  foyer)  of  the 
and  indifference  to  character.  ^  jBritish  people.  If  the  government. 
After  mature  consideration,  the  mi-  by  giving  onlers  to  the  captain  of  the 
nisters  of  Great  Britain,  who  would  Bellerophon  to  receive  me  and  my 
have  had  on  their  heads  all  the  blood  suite,  intended  merely  to  lay  a  snare 
which  might  afterwards  have  been  for  me,  it  has  forfeited  its  honour,  and 
shed  on  this  man's  account,  had  they  sullied  its  flag.  If  this  act  be  con- 
omitted  to  secure  his  person  when  in  summated,  it  will  be  in  vain  that  the 
their  power,  determined  that  his  fu-  English  will  talk  to  Europe  of  their 
ture  residence  should  be  on  the  island  integrity,  of  their  laws,  of  their  liber- 
of  St  Helena,  a  place  which  seemed  ty.  The  British  faith  will  be  lost  in 
in  a  singular  degree  to  combine  the  the  hospitality  of  the  Bellerophon.  I 
necessary  quality  of  absolute  security  appeal,  therefore,  to  history }  it  will 
with  facilities  of  exercise  and  domes-  say  that  an  enemy  who  made  war  for 
tic  freedom,  which  could  hardly  have  2o  years  on  the  people  of  England, 
been  united  with  it  elsewhere,  it  was  came  freely  in  his  misfortune  to  seek 
determined  that  he  should  be  consi-  an  asylum  under  its  laws.  What  more 
dered  as  a  captive  general,  whom  cir-  striking  proof  could  he  give  of  his  es» 
cumstances,  arising  out  of  his  own  teem  and  of  his  confidence  ?  But  how 
character  and  conduct,  prevented  from  did  they  answer  it  in  England?  They 
being  set  at  large  on  his  parole,  but  pretended  to  hold  out  an  hospitable 
to  whom,  nevertheless,  the  British  hand  to  this  enemy,  and  when  he  stir- 
nation  was  desirous,  from  a  respect  to  rendered  himself  to  them  in  good  faith, 
misfortune,  to  soften  captivity  as  far  they  sacrificed  him. 
as  it  could  receive  alleviation.  «  Napoleon.** 

The  intention  of  the  British  go¬ 
vernment  was  communicated  to  Buo-  In  this  morsel  of  bombastic  expos- 
naparte  by  Lord  Keith.  It  would  tulation,  Napoleon  assumes,  as  grant-’ 
seem  be  had  buoyed  himself  up  with  ed,  the  very  question  on  which  the 
hopes  of  being  permitted  to  reside  decision  ef  the  justice  of  the  proceed* 
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ingt  of  Gre«t  Britaio  depended,  by 
declaring  that  he  came  freely  on  board 
the  Bellerophon;  which  ie  no  other¬ 
wise  true  than  as  a  criminal  may  be 
said  to  walk  freely  to  the  gallows, 
when  the  executioners  stand  by  to 
drag  him  thither  in  case  he  pauses  or 
resists.  At  Rochefort,  he  could  not 
stay  without  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  royalists.  Qn  the  isle  of  Aix,  he . 
could  not  remain,  for  it  was  neither 
tenable  against  force,  nor  against 
blockade.  He  had  conceived  various 
modes  of  escape,  and  found  each  and 
all  of  them  impossible:  He  had  tried 
to  gain  a  free  passage  by  negociation, 
it  had  been  refused.  He  had  made 
an  attempt  to  annex  his  present  pro¬ 
posal  of  residing  as  a  prisoner  at  large 
in  Britain,  as  a  stipulated  condition  of 
his  surrender,  and  it  had  been  reject¬ 
ed.  The  absurdity  of  the  charge 
against  the  captain  of  the  Bellerophon^ 
having  spread  an  ambush  for  him,  is 
grossly  evident.  Captain  Maitland, 
with  the  feelings  of  an  English  officer 
and  a  man  of  honour,  had  given  Napo¬ 
leon’s  emissary.  Las  Casas,  distinctly  to 
understand,  that  he  was  empowered  to 
give  him  no  conditions  whatever;  and 
if  ever  a  prisoner  of  war  could  be  said 
to  surrender  at  discretion,  that  priso¬ 
ner  was  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  The 
doom  inflicted  on  him  was  indeed 
more  severe  than  probably  would  have 
been  imposed  on  any  otlier  individual 
in  similar  circumstances:  but  the  se¬ 
verity  was  that  of  caution,  not  of 
cruelty,  and  it  was  rendered  neces¬ 
sary  by  the  character  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  applied.  What  attention 
to  his  word  of  honour  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  one  who  had  encouraged 
a  breach  of  parole  amongst  his  own 
officers,  by  promoting  and  distinguish¬ 
ing  those  who  had  committed  that  dis¬ 
honourable  crime  i  Or  why  should  the 
British  government  have  trusted,  that 
he  whom  the  treaty  of  Fontainbleau, 
with  all  its  advantages,  could  not  re- 
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strain  from  trafficking  in  his  old  trade  • 
of  ambition,  would  be  contented  to 
reside  a  private  and  suspected  indivi¬ 
dual  in  Great  Britain,  bound  only  by 
his  verbal  engagement,  which,  in  re¬ 
straining  the  passions  of  a  tyrant,  is, , 
says  the  eastern  proverb,  like  a  band  of 
flax  around  a  blazing  faggot  i 

When  the  late  emperor  of  France  ■ 
understood  that  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  were  peremptory  in  their  reso¬ 
lution,  and  that  he  was  to  be  removed 
from  the  Bellerophon  to  the  Northum¬ 
berland,  commanded  by  Sir  George  r 
Cockbum,  and  destined  to  convey 
him  to  St  Helena,  he  had  recourse  to 
one  of  those  mean  tricks,  which,  mix¬ 
ing  with  and  degrading  what  is  grand 
in  his  character,  have  procured  for 
him  the  apt  name  of  Jupiter- Scapin. 
He  declared  publicly,  that  he  would 
never  be  removed  into  the  Northum¬ 
berland  alive,  and  solemnly  reitera¬ 
ted  his  protestation  with  such  an  af¬ 
fectation  of  desperate  sincerity,  that 
ail  who  heard  him  expected  some  tra¬ 
gical  event.  The  road  by  which  an¬ 
cient  warriors  escaped  to  death  from 
defeat  and  captivity,  is  closed  against 
Christians  b^  the  Divine  command; 
and  far  be  it  from  us  to  censure  the 
losing  gamester  of  ambition,  for  not 
adopting  the  desperate  course  of  the 
congenial  gambler,  ruined  at  the  ha¬ 
zard  table.  We  blame  only  the  poor 
unworthy  artifice,  by  which  Napoleon 
endeavoured  to  work  upon  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  those  around  him,  and  view,  ia 
the  meanness  with  which  he  quietly 
sneaked  from  the  Bellerophon  into  the 
Northumberland,  without  any  attempt 
to  realize  his  threats,  the  disgrace  of 
a  detected  trickster. 

On  Monday,  7th  August,  Buona¬ 
parte,  with  the  part  of  his  train  who 
were  permitted  to  attend,  being  the 
faithful  Bertrand,  with  Montholon, 
Las  Casas,  Gourgaud,  and  the  wives 
of  Bertrand  and  Montholon,  four 
children,  and  twelve  domestics,  were 
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transferred  to  the  Northumberland,  point  of  view,  this  arrangement  was 
which  instantly  set  sail  for  St  Helena,  important,  as  Russia,  already  too 
I'hey  arrived  safely  at  powerful  a  neighbour  for  the  Ottoman 
August  16.  their  place  of  destina*  Forte,  would  otherwise  have  acquired 
tion,  where  Buonaparte  a  predominating  influence  in  the  lo> 
commenced  his  future  line  of  life,  un*  oian  republic.  And,  upon  the  whole, 
der  the  inspection  of  Sir  Hudson  there  was  sound  national  policy  in  the 
Lowe,  who  had  been  appointed  go-  measure,  as  it  gave  Britain  a  strength 
vemor  of  the  island.  He  was  lodged  and  an  interest  with  a  - people  and 
for  the  time  in  a  villa,  which,  by  a  re-  country,  whom  late  etents  have  once 
markable  coincidence,  had  been  for  a  more  placed  within  the  scope  of  £u- 
fortnight  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  ropean  politics,  and  which,  in  the 
Wellington,  while  the  vessel  in  which  course  of  future  events,  may  have 
he  went  out  to  India  was  lying  at  St  considerable  importance  in  the  ba- 
Helena.  At  the  very  time  when  Na-  lance  of  European  power, 
poleon  was  tenant  of  this  sequestered  Before  proceeding  to  the  history  of 
mansion,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  the  more  remote  British  settlements 
in  possession  of  his  favourite  palace  of  during  this  eventful  year,  there  is  one 
the  Elysee-Bourbon  at  Paris.  The  domestic  incident  of  an  unpleasing  but 
rules  to  which  Buonaparte  was  sub-  transitory  nature,  which  claims  brief 
jected,  with  his  mode  of  confinement  notice  from  the  annalist.  The  sailors 
in  general,  became  the  subject  of  a  in  the  ports  of  the  bishoprick  of-Dur- 
debate  in  parliament  at  a  subsequent  ham  and  Northumberland  shewed  a 
period,  when  they  will  fall  most  pro-  spirit  of  insubordination,  and  a  desire 
perly  under  our  consideration.  to  dictate  to  their  employers,  which 

In  the  conferences  carried  on  at  attained  an  alarming  height,  although 
Paris,  there  was  only  one  concession  it  was  altogether  unmixed  with  any 
made  to  Great  Britain  in  her  national  political  opinions,  which  so  oflen  gan- 
capacity,  which  was  the  ratification  of  grene  and  inflame  the  wounds  occa- 
her  authority  as  protectress  of  the  sioned  by  partial  and  professional  dis- 
Seven  Ionian  Islands.  By  contents. 

Nov.  5.  a  special  treaty,  to  which  The  paying  off  so  many  of  the  ships 
all  the  allied  powers  acce-  of  war  had  occasioned  a  great  influx 
ded,  these  islands  were  recognised  as  of  seamen  at  the  northern  ports,  par- 
an  independent  state,  to  be  governed  ticularly  at  North  and  South  Shields, 
by  a  constitution  and  charter,  such  as  The  coasters  and  colliers  which  daily 
should  be  adopted  with  the  consent  of  sailed  were  unable  to  give  employment 
a  lord  high  commissioner,  nominated  to  so  many  hands.  Cabals  ensued ; 
by  Great  Britain,  the  protecting  pow-  clubs  and  daily  meetings,  processiens, 
er.  Our  government,  according  to  with  flags  and  music,  and  the  whole 
recent  travellers,  had,  during  the  short  ended  in  the  appointment  of  a  commit¬ 
time  it  possessed  influence  in  these  tee  of  insurgents,  and  the  resolution 
islands  since  they  were  re-conquered,  of  the  refractory  seamen  to  guard  the 
that  is  from  the  French,  been  very  passage  of  the  Tyne,  and  suffer  no  ves- 
beneficial  to  the  inhabitants.  Their  sel  to  sail  without  a  permit  from  the 
commerce  had  already  increased,  and  said  committee,  and  being  manned  in 
their  revenues,  formerly  misapplied  such  a  manner  as  they  were  pleased  to 
and  abused,  had,  during  the  British  prescribe.  The  navigation  ofthe  Tyne 
administration,  been  devoted  to  the  was  thus  strangely  interrupted  for  six 
proper  nation^  objects.  In  another  or  seven  weeks,  while  the  attempts  of 
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tha  ihip'owners  tor  enter  into  a  nego* 
ciation  vit|)  the  seamen  only  iocre%- 
fed  their  insolence  and  conhdence  of 
impunity.  At  length  it  was  found 
necessary  to  resist  by  force  this  un. 
lawful  system  of  coercion.  The  mili¬ 
tary  and  naval  forces  were  ordered 
under  arms,  and,  while  a  body  of  ma¬ 
rines  seized  the  chain  or  bridge  of 
boats  with  which  the  refractory  sea¬ 
men  had  so  long  stopped  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  a  b^y  of  regular  cavalry 
and  yeomanry  made  a  demonstration 
to  disperse  the  sailors  who  had  assem¬ 
bled  in  great  crowds  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Tyne.  No  resistance  was 
oflRered,  and  no  lives  were  lost. 
Oet.  21.  The  military  were  seconded 
by  five  hundred  special  con¬ 
stables,  who  were  sworn  in  for  the 
occasion.  Sir  Cuthbert  Heron  taking 
his  staff  among  the  first.  Most  of  the 
committee  were  made  prisoners.  Af¬ 
ter  this  victory,  the  ship-owners  re¬ 
newed  their  offers  to  take  two  men  and 
one  boy  to  every  hundred  ton  of 
shipping,  and  to  give  some  advance 
of  wages.  These  terms  were  now 
gladly  acceded  to,  and  an  insurrection, 
which  had  at  first  an  alarming  appear¬ 
ance,  entirely  subsided,  as  the  seamen 
at  Blythe,  Sunderland,  and  other  ports, 
immediately  followed  the  wholesome 
example  of  submission.  It  may,  in¬ 
deed,  be  remarked,  that  the  mutinies 
of  seamen  resemble  in  character  those 
of  schoolboys,  entered  into  more  fre¬ 
quently  from  wantonness  than  from  a 
desire  of  mischief,  sustained  with  suf¬ 
ficient  activity  and  vehemence  while 
the  spirit  of  the  frolic  is  up,  but  easily 
abandoned  upon  opposition,  and  sel¬ 
dom  leaving  any  impression  of  perma¬ 
nent  rancour  on  the  minds  of  those 
engaged  in  them. 

Ireland  had  this  year  her  usual  pro¬ 
portion  of  local  and  provincial  distur¬ 
bances,  never  to  be  mentioned  without 
deep  regret.  This  fine  island  resem¬ 
bles  a  volcano;  the  external  beauty 


and  fertility  are  the  samf,  and;  like 
Etna  or  Vesuvius,  the  molten  lava  with 
which  the  interior  regions  are  convul- 
sed,  bursts  out  perpetually,  though  at 
different  craters.  In  1815,  Ireland 
wras  convulsed  as  usual;  the  imme* 
diatecause  of  complaint  was  the  tithes, 
the  tithe-proctors,  and  the  exactions 
of  the  protestant  clergy  in  parishes 
where  tne  people  were  chiefly  catho¬ 
lics.  The  renewed,  or  rather  the  con¬ 
tinued,  atrocities  of  the  banditti  called 
Carderif  (from  their  employing  wool- 
cards  to  torture  their  victims)  occa¬ 
sioned  a  revival  of  what  was  called  the 
Insurrection- Act.  Limerick  and  Hp- 
perary  were  proclaimed  according  to 
the  provisions  of  this  law;  but  the 
dreadful  and  premeditated  murder 
Mr  Baker,  a  highly  esteemed  magi¬ 
strate,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ca¬ 
shel,  too  plainly  shewed  that  even 
these  severe  remedies,  though  they 
might  repress  general  insurrection, 
were  unable  to  prevent  the -system  of 
private  murder  and  assassination,  by 
which  the  morals  of  the  lower  Irish 
have  been  destroyed,  and  their  hearts 
hardened. 

The  usual  debates  about  the  catho¬ 
lic  question  took  place  at  Dublin, 
when  Lord  Fingal  declined  to  take 
the  chair  at  the  aggregate  meeting 
of  catholics,  and  left  it  to  Mr  O’Com. 
nor,  whose  opinion  admits  no  compro¬ 
mise  shortof  unqualified  emancipation, 
though  the  conditions  of  restriction 
should  be  authorized  both  by  the  om¬ 
nipotence  of  the  British  Parliament 
and  the  infallibility  of  the  Roman 
See.  The  further  proceedmgs  on  this 
matter  (which,  however,  we  regard 
less  as  a  cause  than  as  a  mode  of  ex* 
pressing  discontent)  we  shall  attempt 
to  combine  in  a  general  view  in  our 
next  year’s  volume. 

The  most  interesting  events  in  our 
foreign  dominions  occurred  as  usual 
in  the  East  Indies.  Victors  over  aU 
the  nations  of  Hindostan,  the  Indian 
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empire  of  Britain  now  approaches  in 
many  points  to  the  natural  boundaries 
of  the  huge  chain  of  mountains  which 
surround  the  level  plains  of  India ;  and 
becomes,  of  course,  exposed  to  annoy¬ 
ance  from  the  6erce  tribes  which  jn- 
habit  those  Alpine  r^ions,  whose 
names  and  existence  were  unknown 
in  the  days  of  Clive  and  Lawrence. 
Ambition,  indeed,  need  seldom  weep 
for  more  worlds  to  conquer,  since  the 
success  of  its  own  most  promising 
schemes  occasions  fresh  and  more  ex¬ 
tended  opposition  from  the  new  powers 
with  whom  that  very  success  places 
it  in  contact. 

Nepaul,  a  mountainous  and  intri¬ 
cate  country,  supposed  by  the  natives 
to  be  under  the  immediate  protection 
of  supernatural  powers,  bounds  on  the 
north-east  the  British  provinces  of 
Oude  and  Babar.  This  countiy  is 
inhabited  by  tribes  called  Ghoorkah- 
lees,  who  enjoy  the  highest  charac¬ 
ter  for  hardihood  and  valour,  and 
have  all  the  predatory  habhs  of  sa¬ 
vage  mountaineers.  Their  depreda¬ 
tions,  incursions,  and  murders  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  British  territories, 
could  not  be  restrained  by  mere  de¬ 
fensive  measures,  or  endured  with¬ 
out  disgrace  to  our  arms,  and  a  declen¬ 
sion  from  that  high  reputation  on 
which  our  authority  in  India  princi¬ 
pally  rests.  War  was,  therefore,  de¬ 
termined  upon  by  the  governor-ge¬ 
neral,  and  the  armies  of  Madras  and 
Bengal  were  ordered  to  advance  close 
to  their  respective  lines  of  frontier. 
Lord  Moira  himself  transferring  his 
head-quarters  to  Futty-Ghur,  in  or¬ 
der  to  be  near  the  scene  of  action, 
while  a  chosen  army  of  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  men  attempted  the  invasion  of 
the  Nepaul  mountains,  described  by 
a  late  author  as  **  a  territory  extend¬ 
ing  above  eight  hundred  miles,  and 
intersected  by  assemblages  of  hills, 
jumbled  together  in  many  forms  and 
directions,  sometimes  in  chains,  lying 


parallel  to  each  other,  but  of  no  great 
extent,  and  often  connected  at  their 
termination  by  narrow  ridges,  running 
at  right  angles  across  the  intermediate 
valleys.  The  summits  of  all  are  very 
narrow,  and  of  various  forms,  while 
the  distance  between  each  range  is 
short ;  so  that  the  valleys  are  extremely 
confined,  and  not  a  spot  is  to  be  seen 
in  many  of  them  that  would  afford 
room  for  one  thousand  men  in  tents. 
Some  of  these  ranges  are  covered 
with  forests,  and  are  always  verdant ; 
others  are  naked  and  stony,  neither 
yielding  shelter  to  the  birds  of  the  air 
nor  the  beasts  of  the  field. 

**  Immediately  beneath  these  moun¬ 
tains  commences  a  rich  and  well  cul¬ 
tivated  extent  of  country,  with  an  ac¬ 
tive  and  warlike  population,  of  which 
the  tapahs,  or  cultivators  of  the  land, 
are  the  most  numerous  and  formida¬ 
ble.” 

The  British  army  was  destined  to 
enter  this  difficult  country,  from  sepa¬ 
rate  points,  by  four  divisions.  Two  of 
these,  commanded  by  General,  then 
Colonel  Ochterlony,  and  by  Major- 
General  Rollo  Gillespie,  had  the  task 
of  forcing,  at  different  points,  the  pass¬ 
es  into  a  valley,  called  the  Deyrah 
Dhoon,  and  reducing  that  part  of  the 
Goorkah  territory  which  lies  to  the 
west  of  the  Ganges.  General  Gilles¬ 
pie,  accordingly,  secured  with  great 
promptitude  and  ability  tlie  passes 
which  lead  into  the  Dhoon,  or  valley, 
from  the  west,  while  Colonel  Ochter¬ 
lony,  by  a  corresponding  movement, 
marched  against  the  principal  army  of 
the  Goorkahlees,  which,  under  their 
gallant  and  experienced  leader,  or 
Cazy,  Ameer  Sing  Thappy,  occupied 
an  entrenched  camp  at  irkea,  near 
the  Sutledge  river.  It  was  the  object 
of  General  Gillespie,  by  securing  the 
passes  and  bill-forts  in  the  valley  in 
the  rear  of  Ameer  Sing,  to  cut  off 
his  retreat,  when  attacked  in  front  by 
Ochterlony*«  division,  interposing  his 
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force  betwixt  him  and  the  mountains 
of  Nepaul. 

When  General  Gillespie  penetrated 
into  the  Dhoon,  he  found  an  unex¬ 
pected  and  apparently  insuperable  ob¬ 
stacle  to  his  Airther  progress,  in  the 
strong  mountain  fort  of  Kalunga.  It 
had  been  supposed  that  this  post  could 
be  carried  by  a  coup-de^ain,  and 
Colond  Mawby,  with  the  advance  of 
the  division,  had  moved  against  it  up¬ 
on  such  information.  But  Kalunga 
proved  to  be  a  fort  on  the  summit  of 
an  almost  inaccessible  mountain,  co¬ 
vered  with  an  impenetrable  jungle,  or 
thicket,  the  only  approaches  through 
which  were  commanded  by  the  fire  of 
the  place,  and  secured  by  stockades. 
Colonel  Mawby,  therefore,  paused  till 
the  arrival  of  General  Gillespie  with 
the  main  body.  The  general  resolved 
to  attempt  carrying  the  position  by 
storm,  as  possession  of  it  was  almost 
indispensable  to  the  success  of  the 
campaign.  Having  reconnoitred  the 
position,  he  determined  to  make  the 
assault  by  four  columns  moving  simul¬ 
taneously  upon  four  different  pointSa  a 
mode  of  attack  which  is  usually  deci¬ 
sive,  when  the  moving  columns  arrive 
on  their  respective  points  at  the  same 
time.  The  orders  which  General  Gil¬ 
lespie  issued  upon  this  occasion  give 
some  idea  of  the  difficulties  to  be  en¬ 
countered  in  the  attacks  which  have 
so  often  cost  the  lives  of  the  brave  in 
India,  and  of  the  deliberate  valour  and 
steady  discipline  necessary  to  over¬ 
come  them.  The  soldiers  were  ex¬ 
horted  to  reserve  their  fire^  to  take  a 
cool  and  deliberate  aim,  to  rely  on 
the  advantage  gained  by  a  determined 
use  of  the  bayonet,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  keep  the  enemies,  who  were 
dexterous  in  the  use  of  a  short 
sword,  at  the  point  of  that  weapon, 
and  to  avoid  closing  with  them,  The 
officers  at  the  head  of  the  columns 
were  required  to  move  deliberately, 
that  the  men  might  be  brought  up 


without  fatigue  or  loss  of  breath,  and 
advance  to  the  storm  with  the  full  vi¬ 
gour  of  high  animal  spirits  and  unim¬ 
paired  physical  powers.  The  strictest 
silence  was  recommended ;  the  neces¬ 
sary  word  of  command  was  to  be  pass¬ 
ed  through  the  ranks  in  a  whisper. 
When  the  head  of  the  column  was  to 
debouche  on  the  point  of  attack,  a 
short  halt  was  to  be  made  to  gaig 
breath,  and  form  close  and  compact 
order.  Firings  or  stopping  to  re¬ 
load,  was  forbidden,  as  frequently  the 
cause  of  severe  loss,  which  might  be 
avoided  by  an  unhesitating  and  spi¬ 
rited  attack.  In  case  of  ambus¬ 
cade,  or  surprise,”  continued  these 
remarkable  orders,  <*  a  soldier  re¬ 
quires  all  his  natural  courage ;  and 
when  he  is  so  situated  as  to  be  expo¬ 
sed  to  such  attacks  in  jungles  and 
narrow  pathways,  he  must  predeter¬ 
mine  within  himself  to  preserve  the 
utmost  coolness.  Let  emulation  ac¬ 
tuate  all,  but  corrected  by  steadiness 
and  coolness,-,-no  breaking  of  ranks 
or  contention  which  shall  be  foremost 
in  the  assault,— each  column  must  be 
a  mutual  support, — and  every  soldier, 
actuated  by  the  principle  of  cool  and 
deliberate  valour,  will  always  have 
the  advantage  of  wild  and  precipitate 
valour,” 

These  orders,  which  form  such  a 
lively  picture  of  the  difficulties  of  In¬ 
dian  warfare,  were  the  last  ever  issued 
by  General  Rollo  Gillespie,  a  tried 
soldier,  of  equal  spirit  and  experience. 
Distinguished  for  the  gallantry  and 
presence  of  mind  by  which  he  had 
recovered  the  important  fortress  of 
Velore  when  in  possession  of  the  mu¬ 
tinous  Seapoys,  and  by  his  conspicu¬ 
ous  share  in  the  conquest  of  Java,  he 
was  unhappily  doomed  to  close  his 
military  career  in  the  assault  for  which 
he  was  now  preparing.  By  some  un¬ 
fortunate  delays  and  miscalculation  in 
point  of  time,  that  accident  happened 
which  the  general  had  been  most  an- 
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auous  to  tToid,  and  one  column  making 
the  attack  before  the  othen,  was  ex> 
poaed  to  the  whole  resistance  of  the 
garriaon.  The  division,  in  its  onset, 
drove  before  them  a  party  of  the 
enemy  who  held  a  position  in  ad> 
vance  of  the  fort,  ana,  pushing  them 
through  the  village,  carried  a  stock* 
ade  under  the  very  walls,  but  widi- 
out  being  able  to  force  their  way 
into  the  place.  At  this  crisis  the  ge¬ 
neral  himself  came  up  with  reinforce¬ 
ments,  and  stationed  two  six-pounders 
within  twenty-hve  yards  of  the  walls. 
Under  this  cover  the  storming  party 
advanced  to  the  charge,  but  were  dri¬ 
ven  back  by  an  irresistible  discharge 
of  grape-shot,  arrows,  and  various  de¬ 
structive  missiles  peculiar  to  the  In¬ 
dian  warfare.  The  besiegers’  party 
rallied  and  renewed  their  attempt,  but 
with  equally  bad  success.  Some  extra¬ 
ordinary  exertion  was  necessary  to  re¬ 
vive  the  spirit  of  the  assailants,  and 
General  Gillespie,  who,  in  leaving  the 
batteries,  had  declared  that  he  would 
carry  the  fort,  or  die  in  the  attempt, 
placra  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
storming  party,  and,  cheering  the  men 
with  his  voice,  waving  his  hat,  and 
pointing  with  his  sword  to  the  gate, 
Jed  them  a  third  time  to  the  assault. 
Too  obvious  a  mark  to  the  enemy,  he 
was  shot  through  the  heart  when 
within  a  few  paces  of  the  walls ;  and  all 
hopes  of  success  being  destroyed  by 
his  death,  the  senior  officer,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  command,  ordered  a 
retreat.  What  added  to  the  public 
sense  of  this  lo^s  was,  that,  had  the 
two  columns  which  should  have  at¬ 
tacked  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
fort,  come  up  to  make  the  expected 
diversion,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
fort  would  have  been  carried.  Nay,  had 
it  not  been  the  loss  of  the  scaling  iad- 
derSf  which  could  not  be  found  at  the 
moorent  of  attack,  the  storming  party 
would  most  likely  have  succeeded, 
as  the  walls  were  low,  and  the  de¬ 


fenders  were  about  to  abandon  the 
fort  when  General  Gillespie  foil.  The 
fourth  column,  commanded  Cap¬ 
tain  Campbell,  came  up  in  time  to 
secure  the  retreat  of  the  storming  co¬ 
lumn.  The  other  two  divisions  never 
heard  the  signal  for  the  attack,  and 
consequently  never  got  into  action. 

Colonel  Mawbey,  who  succeeded 
to  the  command,  saw  the  necessity  of 
perseverance  in  a  case  where  retreat 
would  have  greatly  affected  the  Bri¬ 
tish  military  character.  He  ordered 
up  a  train  of  battering  cannon  from 
Delhi.  They  arrived  on  the  24th  of 
November ;  and  in  three  days  ef¬ 
fected  such  a  breach  as  was  reported 
completely  practicidile.  A  storming 
party,  he^ed  by  Major  Ingleby,  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  attack ;  but  i^r  being 
exposed  during  two  hours  of  obstinate 
perseverance  to  a  galling  and  destruc¬ 
tive  6re  of  musquetry  and  match¬ 
locks,  they  found  all  their  efferts  in¬ 
adequate  to  carry  the  place.  In  the 
arduous  struggle, several  brave  officers 
and  men  lost  their  lives.  The  fire  was 
then  renewed  from  the  battering  guns 
and  mortars,  with  such  vivacity  and 
effect,  as  to  ruin  totally  the  dcfraces 
of  the  place,  and  convince  the  enemy 
of  the  inutility  of  forther  iqia 
resistance.  And,  early  in  «  -* 

the  morning  on  the  third  ’  - 
day  after  the  attack,  the  Ghoorkahs 
evacuated  and  abandoned  to  the  Bri¬ 
tish  the  dearly  purchased  fort  of  Ka- 
lunga,  before  which  had  fallen  (in 
killed  and  wounded)  nearly  five  hun¬ 
dred  Europeans,  a  calamitous  loss  in 
the  interior  of  India.  The  conquest 
was  important,  although  thus  dearly 
purchased.  The  English  obtained 
thereby  undisputed  possession  of  the 
Deyrha  Dhoon,  or  Sacred  Valley,  from 
which  the  enemy  were  completely  ex¬ 
pelled  ;  but  tlie  desperate  defence  of 
Kalunga,  and  the  misfortunes  whidi 
occurred  before  it,  had  hitherto  de¬ 
prived  Colonel  Ochterlony’s  division 
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of  the  aMbteBce  which  he  was  to  have 
derived  from  the  secoed  division.  The 
plan  of  the  campaign  was,  therefore, 
resumed,  so  soon  as  Kalunga  had 
fallen ;  and  it  was  determined  to  pro> 
ceed  in  the  combined  attack  upon  the 
principal  Nepaulese  array,  which,  be¬ 
ing  situated  in  a  strong  position  to  the 
westward  of  the  Jumna,  was  separa* 
ted  from  the  capital  and  the  eastern 
provinces  by  the  occupation  of  the 
Dhoon,  through  which  Ameer  Sing 
had  hitherto  maintained  his  line  of 
communication. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  division  un¬ 
der  General  Ochterlony  made  some 
progress,  taking  some  small  hill-forts, 
and  Major  Braiuhaw  reportedjthe  sur¬ 
prise  of  a  Nepaulese  Subah  by  one 
of  his  divisions,  under  Captain  Hay. 
The  Nepaul  chief  was  slain  in  sinrie 
combat  by  Lieutenant  Boileau,  r^o 
received  a  deep  sabre-wound  in  the 
encounter. 

The  British  government  were  now 
formally  engaged  in  war  with  the 
state  of  Nepaul,  and  great  efforts  be¬ 
came  necessary  to  bring  it  to  an  ho¬ 
nourable  termination.  Ameer  Sing 
Thappy,  the  chief  commander  of  the 
Ghoorkahs,  still  occupied  a  strong  po¬ 
sition  on  a  chain  called  the  M^own 
mountains,  supported  by  several  strong 
hill-forts,  particularly  those  of  Ma- 
lown  and  Thyeka,  and  by  numerous 
redoubts  and  stockades.  The  troops, 
by  which  this  strong  line  was  defend¬ 
ed,  were  of  a  character  superior  to 
any  hitherto  exhibited  by  the  natives 
of  India.  They  had  not  only  all  the 
bravery  of  mountaineers,  but  an  apti¬ 
tude  to  observe  and  adopt  the  points 
of  discipline  which  constitute  the  su¬ 
periority  of  Europeans.  Our  officers 
were  astonished  to  find  them  brigaded 
and  arranged  in  regular  batt^ions, 
and  to  observe  that  their  selected 
troops  were  dressed  in  red,  and  us^d 
musquets  and  bayonets  like  the  Bri¬ 
tish  ijeapoys.  It  is  reported  that  they 
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had  even  adopted  the  use  of  tht  Shrap- 
jnell  shells,  a  species  of  missile  so  pe¬ 
culiarly  British,  that  the  French  them¬ 
selves,  during  our  long  use  of  them  in 
the  peninsular  war,  never  could  avail 
themselves  of  them.  The  Ghoorkahs 
had  also  a  mode  of  attack  peculiar  to 
their  own  country.  Their  onset  was 
made  by  night,  supported  by  small 
guns  brought  to  the  field  on  the 
backs  of  elephants.  To  all  this  is  to 
be  added,  their  observance  of  the 
strictest  discipline. 

Sir  David  Ochterlony,  who  com¬ 
manded  in  chief,  made  the  utmost  ex¬ 
ertions  to  straiten  and  distress  the 
Nepaulese  army.  With  this  view,  he 
attacked  several  of  the  stockaded  posts 
and  carried  them.  Others,  however, 
fiiiled,  with  loss.  Among  the  latter, 
was  an  unfortunate  assault, 
by  the  Majors  Ludlow  and  Dec,  9f, 
Richards,  on  the  strong  fort 
of  Jumpta,  a  stockaded  redoubt,  which 
covered  a  part  of  Ameer  Sing’s  posi¬ 
tion,  where  the  Ghoorkahs  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  brave  but  ill-timed  dash  of 
the  charging  column  to  attack  them 
with  success,  and  occasion  great  loss. 
An  attack  on  another  stock-  i  u  i « 
aded  work,  by  a  part  of  the  - 
division  of  Major-general  r 

Wood,  was  equally  unsuccessful ;  they 
were  repulsed  by  the  enemy,  and  lost 
many  officers  and  men.  This  latter 
disaster  was  owing  to  the  treachei^  of 
a  Brahman  guide, supposed  to  be  high¬ 
ly  qualified  for  the  ta^  he  had  under¬ 
taken,  being  the  man  by  whose  assist¬ 
ance  Mr  Buchanan  constructed  his 
map  of  Nepaul.  i  ■'  ' '  t 

The  Ghoorkah  general  did  not  con¬ 
fine  himself  to  defiensive  raeasuhes. 
The  British  post  of  Sumundpore  was 
suddenly  attacked  by  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  force  of  Ghoorkahs,  wkh-ahOat 
twenty  of  their  small  guns.  Gaptaki 
Blackney  fell  in  defirnce  of  the  post ; 
and  the  Seapoys,  whom  he  command¬ 
ed,  gave  way,  and  fell  into  some  confu- 
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«ion.  There  was  doosiderable  slaugh* 
ter;  the  camp  and  commissariat  de* 
'p6t  were  abandoned  to  the  enemy, 
and  a  retreat  was  effected  with  diffi¬ 
culty  by  the  remiuns  of  the  British 
force.  With  the  same  alert  prompti¬ 
tude,  tlie  Ghoorkahs  attacked  and 
orerwhelmed  a  small  British  force 
stationed  at  Persa-ehurrie,  and^  after 
an  hour’s  hard  fighting,  carried  the 
post,  and  took  a  British  gun,  with  all 
the  stores  and  baggage. 

Sir  David  Ochterlony  himself  had 
a  specimen  of  the  intelligence  and 
gallantry  of  the  enemy,  at  the  time 
when  these  successful  attacks  were 
made  on  his  detachments.  The  British 
general  had  determined  to  attack  the 
fortified  position  of  Ameer  Sing  Thap- 
1  Ki  £  Py^  Ghoorkah  chief 

i)  foiled  the  attack,  by  eva- 

uec.  /y.  cuating  two  of  the  points 
against  which  it  was  directed,  and 
concentrating  on  the  third,  which  was 
almost  inaccessible,  such  a  force  as 
rendered  an  attempt  to  storm  it  high¬ 
ly  imprudent.  While  the  British  at¬ 
tacking  columns  were  thus  occupied, 
the  Ghoorkahs  made  a  sudden  and 
desperate  attack,  with  sword  in  hand, 
upon  the  position  of  Lieutenant.colo- 
hel  Thompson,  who  commanded  the 
reserve  ;  and,  although  warmly  re¬ 
ceived,  and  at  length  beat  off  with 
loss,  evinced  such  courage  and  steadi¬ 
ness,  as  were  entirely  new  features  in 
Indian  warfare. 

Notwithstanding  the  complicated 
difficulties  offered  by  the  quality  of 
the  country,  the  fortifications  with 
which  its  natural  stren^  was  increa¬ 
sed  and  protected,  and  the  resistance 
of  an  enemy,  at  once  skilfol,  obstinate, 
and  venturous.  General  Ochterlony, 
reinforced  by  troops  dispatched  by  the 
Governor-General, perseveredinoppo- 
sing  bis  military  skill  and  talent  to  the 
circumstances  of  perplexity  in  which 
he  was  placed.  A  variety  of  combi¬ 
ned  and  skilful  movements  gradually 


carried  stockade  after  stockade,  and 
fort  after  fort ;  successes  which  strait¬ 
ened  the  army  of  Ameer  Sing  Thappy 
in  his  strong  position,  and  cut  off  in 
various  directions  bis  com-  isiff 
munication  with  the  rest  of  ,  j  * 
the  Nepaulese territory.  The 
first  important  advantage  was  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  a  fort  called  Rhamgur,  where 
the  garrison,  terrified  by  the  fire  of  two 
eighteen.pounders,  and  a  breach  which 
they  speedily  made  in  the  wall,  capi¬ 
tulated  to  the  British, — a  fortunate 
circumstance,  as  it  was  strong,  both 
from  the  impracticable  nature  of  the 
mountain  which  H  crowned,  and  the 
massive  thickness  of  the  walls.  Af¬ 
ter  this  success,  the  neighbouring  Ra¬ 
jahs  of  Bellaspore  set  the  example  of 
submission,  and  Ameer  Sing  Thap¬ 
py  was  so  much  narrowed  in  his  posi¬ 
tion,  that  he  sent  his  females  and  trea¬ 
sures  from  his  fortified  station  at  Ka- 
loure,  aware  that  he  must  soon  either 
fight  or  retreat  A  body  of  irregulars, 
under  Lieutenant  Young,  attempted 
to  intercept  this  party  and  the  troops 
who  escorted  them,  but  the  Ghoor- 
kalis,  being  reinforced  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  garrison  of  Jytuk,  repulsed 
the  assaihmts. 

Other  British  detachments  had  now 
obtained  footing  in  Nepaul,  and  the 
chief  Rajah,  anxious  for  the  result, 
sent  to  Ameer  Sing  Thappy,  his  gene¬ 
ral  and  minister,  bis  directions  to  open 
a  negociation  with  the  British.  The 
answer  of  the  general  was  (very  for¬ 
tunately)  intercepted  by  the  British, 
and  served  to  shew  the  political  skill, 
as  well  as  patriotism,  of  the  writer. 
He  insisted  on  the  disgrace  which 
the  monarch  of  Nepaul,  a  country 
hitherto  unconquered,  would  incur 
by  submission.  He  represented  his 
case  as  by  no  means  so  desperate  as 
the  Rajah  seemed  to  suppose,  and 
pointed  out  various  resources  by  which 
he  still  hoped  to  protract  the  war,  and 
perhaps  to  end  it  successfully  and  ho- 
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fiourably.  But  if  the  Rajah,  he  pro> 
reeded,  was  determined  to  sacrifice 
his  own  independence  and  that  of  his 
country,  he  recommended  to  him,  ra¬ 
ther  than  treat  with  the  British,  to  in¬ 
voke  the  protection  of  the  Emperor 
of  China,  and  acknowledge  himself 
tributary  to  that  monarch.  The  em¬ 
peror,  he  observed,  would  send  them 
supplies  of  treasure,  which  was  what 
they  chiefly  wanted  to  carry  on  the 
war.  He  had  also,  he  shrewdly  ob¬ 
served,  the  means  of  checking  the 
English  without  oppming  them  in 
battle,  merely  by  stopping  their  trade 
to  his  dominions.  The  yoke  of  China, 
he  said,  would  be  merely  nominal ;  the 
distance  of  the  countrie8,the  unwarlike 
disposition  of  the  Chinese,  and  the  re¬ 
collection  of  the  defeat  of  Khatmandu, 
where  an  immense  army  was  formerly 
cut  off  by  the  Ghoorkahs,  would  pre¬ 
vent  the  emperor  from 'enforcing  any 
actual  claim  of  tribute  or  dominion  over 
Mepaul,  and  would  enable  the  Rajah, 
at  the  first  opportunity,  to  shake  off 
even  the  name  of  vassal.  But  a  trea¬ 
ty  with  Britain,  whose  arms  had  sub¬ 
jected  all  the  princes  in  India,  while 
she  affected  to  receive  them  into  her 
alliance,  would  be  an  inevitable  deaths 
wound  to  the  independence  of  Ne- 
paul. 

Fortunately,  as  we  have  already 
noticed,  the  letter  which  contained 
this  sagacious  advice  never  reached 
its  destination,  and  the  perusal  of  its 
contents  rendered  it  doubly  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  every  exertion  to  bring 
the  Nepaulese  war  to  an  end.  All 
the  Ghoorkah  chieft  were  not  actu¬ 
ated  by  the  valour  and  patriotism  of 
Ameer  Sing.  Colonel  Micolls,  with 
a  separate  British  division,  had  pene¬ 
trated  into  the  province  of  Kemaoon, 
and  besieged  the  strong  fort  of  Al- 
mora.  A  chief,  called  Uustee  Dhul, 
at  the  head  of  a  considerable  body  of 
regt..u  and  irregular  troops,  was  de¬ 


tached  from  the  fortrem  M  attempt  a 
diversion  to  the  north  of  the  British 
army.  They  were  closely  pursued 
by  a  detachment  from  the  camp  un¬ 
der  Major  Patton,  who  came  op  with, 
defeated,  and  totally  dbpersed  them, 
the  attack  of  the  British  driving  many 
of  them  over  a  prebipice.  The  gam- 
son  of  Almora  being  thus  weakened, 
the  fort  was  severely  battered  and 
bombarded.  The  various  stockades 
and  breastworks,  strongly  situated  on 
a  chain  of  heights  called  the  Sittlo- 
lie  ridge,  being  successively  carried, 
and  nothing  lell  in  possession  of  the 
enemy  but  the  palace  or  castle,  the 
Ghoorkah  chiefs  aCTeed  to  surrender 
the  fortress,  with  the  whole  province 
of  Kemaoon,  within  ten  days,  on  con¬ 
dition  of  being  permitted  to  retire 
with  their  troops  across  the  Serdab. 
The  cession  of  the  various  mountain 
forts  and  passes  took  place  according¬ 
ly  ;  the  two  British  divisions  were 
placed  in  communication  and  co-ope¬ 
ration,  and  Ameer  Sing,  in  his  insu¬ 
lated  position,  cut  off  from  supplies 
and  reinforcements,  was  reduced  al¬ 
most  to  extremity.  Two  very  strong 
forts,  called  Tarragurh  and  Chumber, 
were  taken  by  the  British.  Jytuk,  a 
small  fort,  situated  on  the  very  sum¬ 
mit  of  a  peaked  mountain,  which  rises 
three  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  plain,  and  covered  by  large  and 
strong  stockades,  was  now  more  close¬ 
ly  invested.  A  battery  was  construct¬ 
ed  about  1000  yards  to  the  west  of 
the  plain,  and  two  heavy  guns  were 
got  up  into  it,  by  the  incredible  ex¬ 
ertions  of  the  soldiers,  by  a  path, 
which,  in  nuiny  places,  resembled  a 
rent  in  the  solid  rock,  sometimes  ri¬ 
sing  almost  perpendicularly,  and  lead¬ 
ing,  for  a  short  way,  along  crags  only 
a  few  feet  wide,  and  ovei^anging  im¬ 
mense  precipices,  and  then  interrupt- 
ed^by  declivities  as  abr^t  as  the  pre¬ 
vious  ascent.  These  dinculties,  how- 
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ever,  wereAumoanted  ;  and  two  bat* 
taring  guns  and  a  mortar  now  played 
Incessantly  upon  the  fort. 

>"  The  garrison  of  Malown,  amounting 
to  about'  eight  thousand  men  on  all 
points,  were  now  much  distressed  for 
proriskms,  and  obliged  to  eke  out 
their  scanty. rations  of  food  with  the 
leaves  and  blossoms  of  trees.  The 
atockaded  posts  of  the  British  guard¬ 
ed  every  access  by  which  any  consi¬ 
derable  supply  could  be  obtained; 
and 'while  the  harvest  waved  ripe  on 
the  more  distant  grounds,  the  Ghoor- 
kahs  could  only  obtain  such  trifling 
supplies  as  the  neighbouring  peasants 
smuggled  into  the  fort,  tempted  hy 
the  high  price  which  necessity  ofier- 
ed. 

'  'Ameer  Sing  Thappy,  however,  con¬ 
tinued  bis  resistance ;  and  even  when 
General  Ochterlony  had,  by  a  well- 
combined  and  gallantly  executed  com- 
'bination  of  movements,  established 
his  troops  upon  the  range  of  the  Ma- 
lown  mountains,  and,  defeating  a  body 
of  Ghoorkahs,  whose  most  distinguish¬ 
ed  leader  foil  in  the  action,  took  such 
a  position  on  what  was  called  the 
Peacock  Mountain,  as  eflectually  con- 
6ned  the  Casy  to  his  forts,  he  col¬ 
lected  his  forces  for  a  desperate  ef* 
fort.  At  the  earliest  dawn 
April  \5.  of  day.  Ameer  Sing  him¬ 
self  taking  the  field  with  a 
standard  in  his  hand,  the  Ghoorkahs 
commenced  a  most  impetuous  and 
desperate  attack  ui^n  the  detach¬ 
ment  of  Colonel  lliomson,  which 
formed  the  reserve  of  those  columns 
who  had  established  themselves  on 
the  ridge  of  the  hills,  and  served  to 
support  them.  This  bold  attack  he 
continued  for  two  hours,  and  how 
nearly  it  was  being  successful,  may  be 
judged  from  the  valour  and  conduct 
necessary  to  repulse  it.  Lieutenant 
Cartwright,  of  the  artillery,  was  left 
with  only  one  man  unwounded,  and 


with  that  one  num  was  able. to  iweure 
the  gun  which  he  directed.  At  length, 
a  Grorkah  chief,  who  commanded 
tlie  attack,  having  fallen,  these  brave 
mountaineers  were  repulsed  and  de¬ 
feated  with  very  severe  loss.  The 
British  lost  Captain  Showers,  an  a&. 
tive  and  valuable  officer,  with  other 
officers  and  men. 

But  the  result  of  the  action  was  de¬ 
cisive,  and  Ameer  Sing  immediately 
entered  into  a  convention  for  evacu¬ 
ating  the  forts  and  the  provinces 
whi^  he  had  so  long  and  bravely 
defended.  In  respect  to  bis  signal 
gallantry  and  conauct,  the  most  ho¬ 
nourable  terras  were  granted,  and  the 
whole  country,  from  Kemaoon  to  the 
river  Sutledge,  was  reduced  to  Bri¬ 
tish  subjecdon.  The  merit  of  Gene¬ 
ral  Ochterlony,  and  of  the  officers  and 
troops  he  commanded,  will  be  best 
estimated  by  the  difficulties  which 
they  had  to  encounter,  and  the  quali¬ 
ties  requisite  to  surmount  them.  It 
was  well  observed  in  the  ge¬ 
neral  order,  issued  by  Lord  May  S. 
Moira,  that  these  successes, 

**  under  the  complicated  difficuldes 
presented  by  the  quality  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  fortifications  by  which  its  na¬ 
tural  strength  was  assisted,  and  the 
obstinate  resistance  of  a  courageous 
enemy,  should  prove  the  superiority 
conferred  by  military  service,  and  the 
certainty  that  a  strenuous  application 
of  its  principles  must  entail  honour¬ 
able  distinction  on  a  commander. 
Warfare  in  a  mountainous  region  of¬ 
fers  embarrassments  which,  when 
viewed  at  a  distance,  appear  insur¬ 
mountable,  but  which  dwindle  into 
comparative  insignificance  under  the 
grasp  of  vigour  and  genius.  It  is  only 
in  unusual  situations,  demanding  rea¬ 
diness  of  resource  and  animated  ef¬ 
forts,  that  the  difference  between  of¬ 
ficer  and  officer  can  be  displayed; 
and  it  ought  to  be  always  present  to 
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the  nuDd  of  every  military  man,  that 
be  who  in  circunottances  of  perplexity 
tries  and  fails,  has  to  plead  those 
chances  from  which  no  operation  . in 
war  can  be  secured,  his  pretensions 
to  the  character  of  zeal  and  ener^ 
being  in  the  mean  time  maintain^ ; 
while  he  who  contents  himself  with 
urging  difficulties  as  an  excuse  for 
doio^  nothing,  voluntary  registers  his 
own  inefficiency.** 

Thus  was  the  Nepaul  war  fortu¬ 
nately  ended  by  complete  success  on 
all  points,  after  having  threatened  a 
very  difiRerent  termination.  It  was 
said  to  have  been  the  object  of  cen¬ 
sure  by  some  of  the  ruling  members 
of  the  India  Company.  But  in  In¬ 
dia,  we  have  the  difficult  task  of  the 
hypocrite  in  the  play,  who  wishes  he 
had  not  gained  so  very  good  a  cha¬ 
racter,  when  he  experiences  the  trou¬ 
ble  and  risk  necessary  to  sustain  it. 
In  India,  where  every  man’s  strength, 
to  use  the  words  of  Scripture,  is  the 
rule  of  his  right,  a  pacific  dispositioa, 
the  abandonment  of  a  just  claim,  the 
submission  to  aggression  of  any  sort, 
is  an  acknowledgement  of  weakness ; 
and  an  acknowledgement  of,  weak- 
neu,  on  our  part,  would  be  a  signal 
for  a  general  combination  against  our 
power.  How  long  all  our  exertions 
may  be  able  to  maintain  our  Indian 
empire,  is  a  question  hidden  in  the 
womb  of  fate.  But  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed,  that  it  will  not  long  survive 
a  flaw,  real  or  imaginary,  in  our  mili¬ 
tary  reputation.  We  sincerely  hope, 
that,  as  the  Nepaulese  appear  to  be  a 
politic,  as  well  as  a  brave  people,  their 
national  pride  will  not  again  precipi-i 
tate  them  into  a  war  with  the  Brituh 
government.  And  surely  nothing 
short  of  aggression  and  insult,  on  their 
part,  should  lead  us  to  engage  in  a  con¬ 
flict,  where  victory,  has  less  than  its 
wonted  triumph,  and  defeat  far  more 
than  its  usual  loss  and  dishonour. 
Military  operations  on  this  frontier 


of  our  empire  ought  to  be  rathtf 
avoided,  m  it  excites  the  suspicion  of 
the  Chinese,  a  jealous  people,  already 
unfriendly  to  1^  and  indifferent  about 
a  trade  which  ia  of  much  coasequenov 
to  our  revenues.  Many  disputes  had 
occurred  in  the  course  of  this  year 
betwixt  the  Brituh  aad.the  Viceroy  of 
(^tOD,  chiefly  concerning  the  beh»> 
viour  of  the  ships  of  war  which  lay  id 
the  river  to  protect  the  Indian  trade' 
from  the  American  privateers#  The 
viceroy  appears  to  have  been  gafeed 
mitirely  over  to  the  Ameriean  iote* 
rest.  **  A  royal  edict  was  received  pfe 
Canton,  exceedingly  offimsive  both  id 
its  style  and  spirit.  After  again  statu 
iag  the  subj^  of  the  optaatiosd  of 
our  men  of  war,  it  peremptorily  ou 
dared  the  dismissal  of  the  younger. 
Hong  merohanu,  and  the  lodgement  of 
the  whole  of  the  trade  in  the  hands  of 
three  or  four  individuals,  one  of  whooi 
was  a  person^  who,  a  few  years  ago^ 
purchased  bis  resignation  at  tha  prica 
of  three'  or.  four  miHioos  of  dol*( 
lars.  The  edict  goes  on  further  id 
express  his  sublime  majesty*#  great 
displeasure  against  Sir  Gsorge  Staun¬ 
ton,  the  detention  of  whom  it  ip  liiu 
derstood  to  enjoin.  After  easertihg, 
that  to  the  clement^  and  kindness  of 
his  sublime  majesty  is  entirely  owing 
the  privil^e  enjoyed  by  the  English^ 
of  residing  in  the  mansions  of  the  ce^ 
lestial  hemisphere,  the  letter  declare# 
that  they  are  a  litigiout  and  ungrate¬ 
ful  race,  dclightiog.in  broils,  and  in¬ 
sensible  of  the  biessings  showered  ow 
them.  Further,  that,  as  a  return  fo^ 
the  valuable  products  exported  by 
them,  they  have  introduced  only  arti# 
cles  of  luxury,  the  efiect  of  which  has 
been  to  corrupt  his  imperial  majesty*# 
liege  subjects.  In  oonclusion^  it  tells 
the  supercargoes,  that  if  they  are  dis^ 
contented  with  the  mild  and  paternal 
protection  of  the  Chinese  govern^ 
ment,  the  wisest  step  they  can  take 
Is  to  withdraw  ihcm^ves  from  it.— 
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These  and  several  other  insulting  in* 
junctions  had,  we  are  informed,  in* 
duced  the  committee  of  supercargoes 
to  take  into  consideration  the  proprie¬ 
ty  of  again  putting  a  stop  to  the  trade ; 
a  measure  undoubtedly  pregnant  with 
aerious  evil,  but  believed  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  their  own  independence,  and  the 
future  establishment  of  commercial 
intercourse  upon  more  sure  and  per¬ 
manent  grounds.**  The  interest  of  the 
British  trade  and  revenue  is  so  far 
concerned  in  our  intercourse  with  this 
supercilious  and  arrogant  people,  that 
the  government  resdved  to  send  a 
splendid  embassy  to  Pekin,  with  Lord 
Amherst  at  its  head,  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  redress  of  these  grievances  at 
the  fountain  head.  We  cannot  think 
that  the  nature  of  the  remedy  was 
happily  imagined,  considering  the  dis¬ 
grace  which  the  British  nation  recei¬ 
ved  on  a  similar  occasion  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  Lord  Macartney,  nor  have  we 
much  hopes  of  a  favourable  result 
from  the  present  or  any  future  mis- 
«ion,  unless  it  were  supported  by  a 
squadron  of  men  of  war,  and  an  army 
of  fifty  thousand  men. 

In  another  quarter  of  India,  the 
British  arms,  with  little  or  no  opposi¬ 
tion,  achieved  an  important  and  ex¬ 
tensive  conquest.  The  peculiar  situ¬ 
ation  of  the  island  of  Ceylon  is  well 
known.  Since  the  year  1766,  the 
Dutch  had  held  complete  and  abso¬ 
lute  possession  of  the  entire  sea-coast, 
while  the  native  sovereign,  or  King  of 
Candy,  possessed  the  interior,  his  do¬ 
minions  being  on  each  side  surround¬ 
ed  by  those  of  the  Europeans,  as  the 
kernel  of  a  nut  is  by  its  shell.  This 
state  of  seclusion,  on  the  part  of  the 
native  monarch,  was  originally  volun¬ 
tary,  and  the  King  of  Qandy  conferred 
on  the  Dutch  the  title  of  guardians  of 
his  coasts.  But  it  did  not  prevent,  in 
the  time  of  the  Dutch  possession  of 
the  colony,  various  ruptures,  very  fatal 
10 


to  the  interests  of  the  settlement. 
The  attempt  to  penetrate  sword-in- 
hand  into  a  country  unhealthy  for 
Europeans,  and  encompassed  on  all 
hands  by  rivers,  woods,  defiles,  and 
mountains,  has  been  ever  attended 
with  a  long  train  of  expence  and  loss. 
The  British  experienced  this  twelve 
years  before,  when  a  considerable 
force  advanced  into  the  interiorof  Cey¬ 
lon,  and  took  possession  of  the  capital ; 
but  their  commander,  unfortunately 
neither  possessing  the  skill  nor  cour¬ 
age  necessary  for  such  an  underta¬ 
king,  laid  down  his  arms  by  a  most 
dishonourable  capitulation ;  and  ha¬ 
ving  thus  shewn  that  he  preferred  life 
to  honour,  lost  both  through  the  per¬ 
fidy  of  the  barbarians,  who  massacred 
almost  the  whole  detachment.  Since 
that  misfortune,  the  tyrant  of  Candy 
had  been  suffered  to  range  in  his  wil¬ 
derness  uncontrouled,  as  a  tiger  too 
powerful  and  dangerous  to  be  ^sturb- 
ed  by  the  hunters. 

Raja  Sri  Wikreme  Sinha,  such  was 
the  name  of  the  mao,  or  more  pro¬ 
perly  of  the  monster,  who  lately  reign¬ 
ed  in  Candy,  was  one  of  the  most 
cruel  tyrants  whose  heart  was  ever 
corrupted  and  brain  turned  by  the 
possession  of  despotic  power.  His 
wanton  destruction  of  human  life,  and 
the  horrid  and  complicated  ingenuity 
by  which  he  varied  the  mortal  suffer¬ 
ings  of  his  victims,  exceeded  all  cre¬ 
dibility.  In  one  ^eadful  case  out  of 
many,  an  adikar,  or  provincial  govern¬ 
or,  called  Eheylapola,  having  incurred 
the  royal  di8pleasure,hisfamily  became 
the  victims  of  the  most  extravagant 
cruelty.  It  will  hardly  be  believed, 
that  four  infant  children  having  been 
butchered  in  the  presence  of  their  mo¬ 
ther,  she  was  afterwards  compelled  to 
pound  their  heads  in  a  mortar.  It 
was  a  merciful  consummation,  though 
not  intended  as  such  by  the  tyrant, 
that  the  unfortunate  woman,  with  se¬ 
veral  others,  was  afterwards  put  to 
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death.  The  adikar,  who  escaped, 
raised  the  signal  of  revolt  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces  where  be  had  interest,  and  in- 
treated  the  assistance  and  protection 
of  the  British.  Many  other  chiefs 
joined  more  secretly  in  the  same  ap¬ 
plication,  for  all  were  wearied  out 
with  the  cruelties  of  this  incarnate 
Bend;  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
natives,  in  the  provinces  .under  the 
English  government,  had  been  treated 
since  our  acquisition  of  the  island,  in¬ 
spired  generm  confidence. 

The  British  governor.  General 
Brownrigg,  had  every  reason  for  avail¬ 
ing  himself  of  so  favourable  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  destroy  a  hateful  despotism. 
The  treacherous  massacre  of  Major 
Davie's  detachment  after  their  sur¬ 
render,  had  been  followed  by  other 
marks  of  malevolence,  on  the  part  of 
the  King  of  Candy,  which  showed 
irreconcileable  animosity  to  the  Bri¬ 
tish.  A  dreadful  instance  occurred 
just  previous  to  the  declaration  of 
war ;  when  ten  natives  of  the  British 

Krovince  of  Colombo,  who  were  ouiet^ 
j  pursuing  their  ordinary  traffic  in 
the  interior  of  the  island,  were  bar¬ 
barously  mutilated  of  their  hands  and 
feet,  seven  losing  their  lives  by  the 
operation. 

General  Brownrigg  no  longer  hesi¬ 
tated  to  declare  war,  and  entered  the 
inland  districts  of  Candy,  after  u  pro¬ 
clamation,  stating,  that  he  made  war 
on  the  tyrant  alone,  and  offered  peace 
and  security  to  his  oppressed  subjects. 
The  invading  force  consisted  of  seve¬ 
ral  divisions,  which  penetrated  into 
this  difficult  country  by  different 
routes,  hardly  experiencing  even  the 
shew  of  resistance.  Muliigoddy,  the 
first  adikar,  or  prime  minister  of  the 
tyrant,  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  few 
troops,  but  gave  a  private  assurance 
that  he  had  no  thoughts  of  offering  any 
serious  opposition  ;  and,  on  the  contra¬ 
ry,  only  waited  until  he  could  extricate 
his  wile  and  family  from  the  tyrant’s 


custody,  in  order  to  declare  against 
him.  .  Having  fortunately  e&cted 
what  be  desire,  be  joined  the  British 
with  his  troops  and  the  emblems  of 
his  dignity.  The  example  was  gene¬ 
rally  followed.  As  the  British  ap-> 
protmhed  the  capital,  they  learned 
that  the  king  had  fled;  and  when 
the]r  reached  the  river  by  which  it  is 
covered,  they  saw  many  batteries 
prepared  to  protect  the  ford,  but, 
instead  of  men  or  guns,  hideous  ob¬ 
jects  ofiered  themselves,  exemplifying 
that  cruelty  which  had  eventually  de¬ 
prived  the  despot  of  the  means  of 
making  good  his  preparations  for  de¬ 
fence.  l%e  relics  of  nineteen  wretches,' 
stuck  on  the  poles  on  which  they  had 
died,  were  visible  on  the  banks  m  the 
river.  The  capital  was  occupied 
without  opposition,  amidst  the  accla¬ 
mations  of  the  inhabitants:  and  thus  a: 
conquest  was  successfully  achieved/ 
through  the  acquiescence  and  aid  of 
the  natives,  which,  without  their  con¬ 
currence,  might  only  have  left  another 
terrible  lesson  of  caution  to  the  go¬ 
vernors  of  Colombo.  The  king,  de¬ 
serted  by  all  but  a  few  Malay  attend¬ 
ants,  was  taken  in  his  flight  by  some 
soldiers  of  Eheylapola  Adikar,  whose 
family  he  had  treated  with  so  much 
cruelty.  He  was  delivered  up  to  the 
British,  who  took  measures  for  his 
safe  but  honourable  custody  at  Co- 
lumbo. 

In  acquiring  complete  possession  of 
the  island  of  Ceylon,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  an  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety  in  breadth,  our  troops 
did  not  lose  a  single  man.  The  use 
made  of  this  victory  was  to 
convoke  a  solemn  assembly  May  2. 
of  the  adikars,  and  other 
chiefs  of  the  Candian  provinces,  in 
which  the  dominion  of  the  Candian 
empire  was  vested  in  the  sovereign 
of  Great  Britain,  saving  to  the  adi¬ 
kars  and  chiefs  their  righu  and  im¬ 
munities,  The  religion  of  Buddha 
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was  declared  inviolable. ;  All  toitnre 
and  mutilation  was  abolished.  No 
sentence  of  death  was  to  be  executed, 
except  by  the  arritten  warrant  of  the 
Britiw  governor,  founded  on  a  report 
of  the  case.  Subject  to  these  coodU 
tions,  the  administration  of  civil  and 
criminal  justice  and  police,  over  the 
Candiao  inhabitants  is  to  be  exer«; 
oised,'  according  to  established  forms, 
and  by  the  ordinary  authorities;  sa* 
ving  always  the  inherent  r^ht  Of  go¬ 
vernment  to  redress  grievances  mxl 
reform  abuses  in  all  instances  what¬ 
ever,  particular,  or  general,  i  Where; 
such  interposition  sh^  become 'ne¬ 
cessary.  .  .  -..I  i 

The  account  of  this  important  Suc¬ 
cess  reached  Britain  at  a  time  when  the’ 
public  ear,  accustomed  to  thrill  at  the 
recital  ofthedreadfid  anddoubtful  bat¬ 
tles  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  listen- 
wHh  some  indifference  to  a  dispatch, 

'I  1  .  3 


wbidi,  tbooi^  far  exceeding  in  length 
any  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's,' only 
narrated  a  difficnlt  march  and  a  blood¬ 
less  triumph.  •  fiat  reason  wiU  forgive 
the  adf-complacence  of  the  governor 
of  Ceylon.  He  >  had  acbiev^  a  con¬ 
quest,  preceding  attempts  at  which 
hod  only  left  dreadful  k^ns  of  cau¬ 
tion  and  forbearance.  And  what  was 
still  more  material,  he  had  delivered 
a  fine  country,  and  ^  wdl-disposed 
people,  from  the  yoke  of  an  hdiuman 
tyrant, — secured  to  them  the  aaost  int;- 
portant  personal  immunities^  and  pla^ 
ced  them  under  the  government  of 
an  enlightened  people,— ensured  the 
peaceful  possession  of  the  colony, 
which  must  •  have  been  precarious 
while  the  internal  provinces  were  go¬ 
verned  by  a  native  prince,  and  added 
the  whole  of  a  fair  and  fruitful  island 
to  the  dominions  of  the  British  sove¬ 
reign. 
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Xhb  treaty  of  peace  between  GreMt 
Britain  and  Americat  which  was  sign* 
ed  by  the  commissioners  for  both  na* 
tions  at  Ghent,  in  December  1814^ 
could  not  immediately  put  a  period  to 
the  hostilities  which  were  carrying  on 
in  America. 

In  the  epd  of  the  year  1814,  prepa¬ 
rations  had  been  made  for  an  attack 
upon  the  town  of  New  Orleans,  situa¬ 
ted  upon  the  river  Mississippi.  For 
this  purpose,  a  considerable  armr.was 
collected,  under  the  command  of  Ma¬ 
jor-general  Keane,  which  was  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  point  of  disc^mbarka- 
tion  by  the  sc^uadron  under  the  com- 
mand  of  Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Coch¬ 
rane.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  had  made  provision  for  a  vigo¬ 
rous  defence  of  that  place.  After  they 
had  talten  possession  of  Pensacola,  in 
November,  their  general,  Jackson,  had 
received  orders  to  proceed  from  thence 
to  New  Orleans  with  all  his  dispo¬ 
sable  force  ;  and  it  appears  that  tney 
had  collected  not  less  than  30,000 
men  for  the  defence  of  that  place. 

New  Orleans  is  situated  upon  the 
left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  way  up  the  river.  It  can, 
however,  be  approached  by  water,  to' 
within  a  very  short  distance.  A  little 
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to  the  north  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
between  New  Orleans  and  tM  sea, 
there  is  a  lake  called  Lac  .Borgne, 
which  communicates  with  .the  sea  by 
a  considerable  outlet,  or  river  ;  and 
at  the  upper  end,  a  river  runs  into  it, 
which  is  navigable  by  boats  to  withio 
six  or  eight  miles  of  New  Orleans. 
This  mo£  of  access  was,  accordingly, 
fixed  upon  by  the  British  commanders. 
The  Americans,  aware  of  this  inten¬ 
tion,  had  stationed  a  formidable  flo¬ 
tilla,  consisting  of  five  gun-vessels  of 
the  largest  dimensions,  uptm  Lac 
Borgne  ;  and,  as  the  principal  means 
of  transporting  our  .troops  to  the  point 
of  disembarkation  were  open  boats,  it 
was  impossible  to  proceed  till  these 
vessels  were  captnred  or  destroyed.. 
For  this  purpose,  the  boats  of  the 
squadron,  under  the  command  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Lockyer,  were  sent  into  Lac 
Borgne  on  the  12th  of  December  t 
and,  after  rowing  for  thirty-six  hours. 
Captain  Lockyer,  on  the  morning  of 
the  14th,  discovered  the  flotilla  pre¬ 
pared  for  his  reception.  As  soon  as 
he  came  within  gun-shot  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  he  issued  his  orders  that  the  boats 
should  grapple ;  and  they  continued 
to  pull  up  to  the  enemy  against  a 
strong  current  and  under  a  destructive 
z 
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WM  declared  inviolable.  <  All  torture  <  wbidi,  thoof^  far  exceeding  in  length 
and  mutilation  was  abolished.  No  anj  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's,’ only 
sentence  of  death  was  to  be  executed,  narrated  a  difficwlt  march  and  a  blood- 
except  by  the  arritten  warrant  of  the  less  triumph.  .'But  reason  will  forgive 
Britiw  governor,  founded  on  a  report'  the  sdf-complacence  of  the  governor 
o[  the  case.  Snbj^t  to  these  condi-’  of  Ceylon.  He  >  bad  achieved  a  con- 
tions,  the  administration  of  civil  and  quest,  preceding  attempts  at  which 
criminal  justice  and  police,  over  the  had  only  left  dreadful  lewons  of  can* 
Candian  inhabitants  is  to  be  exer-  tion  and  forbearance.  And  what  was 
oised,  according  to  established  forms,  still  more  material,  he  had  delivered 
and  by  the  ordinary  authorities;  sa-  a  fine  country,  and  ^  wdl-disposed 
ving  alwa3rs  the  inherent  right  of  go-  people,  from  ^  yoke  of  an  mbuman 
vernment  to  .  redress  grievances  and  tyrant, — secured  to  them  the  most  im- 
reform  abuses  in  all  instances  wbat*  portant  personal  immunities^  and  pla- 
ever,  particular  or  general,  i  Where,  ced  them  under  the  government  of 
such  interposition  shall  become 'Ue*  an  enlightened  people, — ensured  the 
cessary.  •  .  ..i  j.  peaceful  possession  of  the  colony. 

The  account  of  this  important  sue-  which  must  have  been  precarious 
cess  reached  Britain  at  a  time  when  the  while  the  internal  provinces  were  go- 
public  ear,  accustomed  to  thrill  at  the.  verned  by  a  native  prince,  and  added 
recital  ofthedreadfulanddoubtfol  bat-  the  whole  of  a  fair  and  fruitful  island 
ties  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  listen-  to  the  dominions  of  the  British  sove- 
with  some  indifference  to  a  dispatch,  reign. 
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Xhe  treaty  of  peace  between  Grei^ 
Britain  and  America,  which  was  sign- 
ed  by  the  commissioners  for  both  na> 
tions  at  Ghent,  in  December  1814, 
could  not  immediately  put  a  period  to 
the  hostilities  which  were  carrying  on 
in  America. 

In  the  eod  of  the  year  1814,  prepa¬ 
rations  had  been  made  for  an  attack 
upon  the  town  of  New  Orleans,  situa¬ 
ted  upon  the  river  Mississippi.  For 
this  purpose,  a  considerable  aiwViwas 
collected,  under  the  command  of  Ma¬ 
jor-general  Keane,  which  was  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  point  of  disembarka¬ 
tion  by  the  sc^uadron  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Coch¬ 
rane.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  had  made  provision  for  a  vigo- 
rous  defence  of  that  place.  After  they 
had  taken  possession  of  Pensacola,  in 
November,  their  general,  Jackson,  had 
received  orders  to  proceed  from  thence 
to  New  Orleans  with  all  his  dispo¬ 
sable  force  ;  and  it  appears  that  tney 
had  collected  not  less  than  30,000 
men  for  the  defence  of  that  place. 

New  Orleans  is  situated  upon  the 
left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and  a  con- 
siderable  way  up  the  river.  It  can, 
however,  be  approached  by  water,  to' 
within  a  very  snort  distance.  A  little 
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to  the  north  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
between  New  Orieans  apd  the  sea, 
there  is  a  lake  called  Lac  .Borgne, 
which  communicates  with  .the  sea  by 
a  considerable  outlet,  or  river  ;  and 
at  the  upper  end,  a  river  runs  into  it, 
which  is  navigable  by  boats  to  within 
six  or  eight  miles  of  New  Orleans. 
This  mo£  of  access  was,  accordingly, 
6xed  upon  by  the  British  commanders. 
The  Americans,  aware  of  this  inten¬ 
tion,  had  stationed  a  formidable  flo¬ 
tilla,  consisting  of  five  gun-vessels  of 
the  largest  dimensions,  ypon  Lac 
Borgne  |  and,  as  the  principal  means 
of  transporting  our  troops  to  the  point 
of  disembarkation  were  open  boats,  it 
was  impossible  to  proceed  till  these 
vessels  were  captnred  or  destroyed. 
For  this  purpose,  the  boats  of  the 
squadron,  under  the  command  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Lockyer,  were  sent  into  Lac 
Borgne  on  the  12th  of  December  ( 
and,  after  rowing  for  thirty-six  hours. 
Captain  Lockyer,  on  the  morning  of 
the  14th,  discovered  the  flotilla  pre- 
ared  for  his  reception.  As  soon  as 
e  came  within  gun-shot  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  he  issued  his  orders  that  the  boats 
should  grapple ;  and  they  continued 
to  pull  up  to  the  enemy  against  a 
strong  current  and  under  S  destructive 
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fire.  At  last,  the  boat  which  carried 
Captain  Locky^’r  closed  with  the  com¬ 
modore  of  the  flotilla.  A  desperate 
conflict  of  several  minutes  took  place, 
in  which  the  greater  part  of  both  Ae 
officers  and  men  of  this  boat  were  kill- 
ed  or  wounded ;  but  some  of  the  other 
boats  coming  up,  they  succeeded  in 
Carrying  the  vessel,  and  immediately 
turned  ner  guns  upon  the  remaining 
four.  In  the  meantime,  the  remaining 
boats  had  been  employed  with  ei^ual 
gallantry  ;  and  in  a  very  short  tune 
the  whole  of  the  enemy's  vessels  were 
taken.  This  brilliant  exploit  cost  us 
seventeen  men  killed,  and  seventy-se¬ 
ven  wounded  ;  Captain  Lockyer  him¬ 
self  having  received  a  severe  wound  in 
boarding  the  commodore  of  the  ene¬ 
my's  flotilla. 

The  passage  for  the  disembarkation 
of  our  troops  being  now  open,  the 
whole  army,  consisting  of  about  S4<X) 
men,  were  put  on  board  the  gun-ves¬ 
sels  and  boats,  and,  on  the  22d,  they 
proceeded  across  Lac  Borgne.  Seve¬ 
ral  of  the  gun -vessels  grounded ;  but 
the  advance,  in  the  boats,  pushed  on, 
and,  having  rowed  up  the  river,  which 
runs  into  the  lake,  at  its  head,  they 
effected  a  landing  on  the  23d,  under 
the  command  of  Col.  Thornton,  about 
six  miles  from  New  Orleans.  In  this 
situation,  about  an  hour  after  sunset,' 
when  the  troops,  much  exhausted  by 
their  previous  exertions,  were  asleep 
in  their  bivouac,  a  heavy  fire  was  open¬ 
ed  upon  them  by  some  vessels  which 
had  dropped  down  the  Mississippi  from 
New  Orleans,  and  anchored  opposite 
to  their  position.  By  a  prompt  and 
judicious  movement,  the  men  were  in¬ 
stantly  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  this 
fire  ;  but  soon  afterwards  a  vigorous 
attack  was  made  on  the  advanced  pic- 
quets  by  a  body  of  troops  from  the 
town.  This  assault  was  firmly  resist¬ 
ed,  and  the  enemy  kept  in  check  for  a 
considerable  time ;  but  the  attack  be¬ 
ing  renewed  with  a  large  force,  the 


main  body  of  the  British  was  moved 
op  to  oppose  it.  The  conflict  which 
now  ensued  was  of  a  very  singular  de¬ 
scription,  and  cannot  be  better  de¬ 
scribed  than  in  the  words  of  General 
Keane's  dispatch.  **  On  the  approach 
of  the  85th  regiment  to  the  point  of 
attack,  the  enemy,  favoured  by  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  concealed  them¬ 
selves  under  a  high  fence  which  sepa¬ 
rated  the  fields,  and,  calling  to  the 
men  as  friends,  under  pretence  of  be¬ 
ing  part  of  our  own  force,  offered  to 
assist  them  in  getting  over,  which  was 
no  sooner  accomplished,  than  the  85th 
found  itself  in  the  midst  of  very  supe¬ 
rior  numbers,  who,  discovering  them¬ 
selves,  called  on  the  regiment  immedi¬ 
ately  to  surrender.  The  answer  was  an 
instantaneous  attack ;  a  more  extraor¬ 
dinary  conflict  has,  perhaps,  never  oc¬ 
curred,  absolutely  hand  to  ^nd,  both 
officers  and  men.  It  terminated  in  the 
repulse  of  the  enemy,  with  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  thirty  prisoners.  A  similar 
finesse  was  attempted  with  the  95th 
regiment,  which  met  the  same  treat¬ 
ment."  The  enemy  made  repeated  at¬ 
tacks,  which  were  always  repulsed, 
till  about  midnight,  when  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  a  final  effort,  and, 
forming  his  whole  force  into  line,  ad¬ 
vanced  again  to  the  onset.  He  at 
first  drove  in  the  advanced  posts  ;  but 
Colonel  Thornton,  rallying  the  troops, 
and  moving  forward  to  charge,  drove 
the  enemy  back,  who  did  not  dare 
again  to  advance.  The  American 
troops  were  commanded  by  General 
Jackson,  and  amounted  to  five  thou¬ 
sand  men,  a  great  number  brUvEom 
wereleft  on  the  field.  'v  \  rvj 
After  this  affair,  the  second  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  army  was  brought  up,  and 
the  whole  took  up  a  position.  On 
the  25th,  Major-General  Sir  E.  Pa- 
kenham  and  Major-General  Gibbs  ar¬ 
rived,  and  the  former  took  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  army.  From  this  time 
to  the  8th  of  January,  the  army  was 
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occupied  in  preparing  for  a  general 
attacK  on  the  enemy’s  lines  before 
New  Orleans. 

The  position  of  our  army  was  on  a 
piece  of  flat  gproundi  with  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  on  the  lefty  and  a  thick  wood  on 
the  right.  The  ground  was  open  to 
the  front,  from  which  the  enemy’s 
line  was  distinctly  seen.  It  consisted 
of  an  entrenchment  of  about  a  thou¬ 
sand  yards  of  front,  which  extended, 
on  the  right,  to  the  river,  and,  on  the 
left,  to  a  thick  and  impassable  wood. 
This  line  was  strengthened  by  flank 
works,  and  had  a  canal  of  about  four 
feet  deep  alon^  the  front.  On  the 
right,  or  opposite  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sipi,  which  is  here  about  eight  hun¬ 
dred  yards  broad,  the  Americans  bad 
a  battery  of  twelve  guns,  which  enfi¬ 
laded  the  whole  front  of  their  position 
on  the  left  bank. 

The  dispositions  made  by  the  Bri¬ 
tish  commander  for  the  attack  appear  to 
have  been  very  judicious.  In  order  to 
prevent  our  troops,  when  coming  up 
to  the  attack  of  the  enemy’s  line,  from 
being  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  bat¬ 
tery  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ri¬ 
ver,  it  was  judged  necess:^  that  this 
battery  should  be  carried.  The  stream, 
by  which  our  boats  had  come  from 
Lac  Borgne  to  the  place  of  disem¬ 
barkation,  communicated  with  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  by  a  narrow  canal.  This  canal 
was,  with  considerable  labour,  clear¬ 
ed  out  and  widened,  by  which  means 
troops  could  be  sent  over  to  the  op¬ 
posite  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  These 
preparations  being  made,  it  was  re¬ 
solved,  that,  in  the  night  previous  to 
the  general  attack,  which  was  to  be 
made  at  break  of  day,  a  body  of  troops, 
under  Colonel  Thornton,  was  to  be  sent 
across  the  river,  and  to  move  along  the 
right  bank  till  it  reached  the  Ameri¬ 
can  battery  which  it  was  to  carry. 
This,  it  was  expected,  would  be  done 
before  the  main  body  should  reach  the 
front  of  the  American  line  in  the  morn¬ 


ing.  Accordi^ly,  as  soon  as  it  was 
dark.  Colonel  Thornton’s  corps  pro¬ 
ceed^  in  their  ei^dition  across  the 
river.  Unlooked-for  difficulties,  how¬ 
ever,  increaied  by  the  falling  of  the 
river,  occasioned  considerable  delay  { 
and  it  was  not  till  five  o’clock  in  tro 
morning  that  these  troops  got  over. 
By  that  time.  Colonel  Thornton  per¬ 
ceived,  by  the  flashes  of  the  guns,  that 
the  attack  on  the  enemy’s  position  was 
begun  ;  and  he  hastened  forward,  witK 
the  utmost  expedition,  to  the  attack 
of  the  flanking  battery,  which,  he 
judged  too  truly,  was  by  that  time 
destructively  employed  against  our 
troops.  After  overcoming  various  ob¬ 
stacles,  he  at  last  reached  the  battery, 
which  he  succeeded  in  carrying  in  a 
most  gallant  manner.  The  enemy  fled 
in  coiuusion,  leaving  in  his  hands  six¬ 
teen  pieces  of  cannon,  and  the  colours 
of  the  New  Orleans  regiment  of  mi- 
Utia. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  main  body, 
under  the  command  of  Major-General 
Gibbs,  had  moved  up  to  the  attack  of 
the  enemy’s  position.  The  obstruc¬ 
tion  in  the  movement  of  Colonel 
Thornton’s  corps  had  occasioned  some 
delay  in  proceeding  to  the  general  at¬ 
tack,  which  did  not  take  puce  till  the 
advancing  columns  were  discernible 
from  the  enemy’s  line  at  more  than 
two  hundred  yards  distance,  when  a 
destructive  fire  was  instantly  opened, 
not  only  from  all  parts  of  the  enemy’s 
line,  but  from  the  batteryon  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  river.  The  gallant 
Pakenham,  who,  during  his  short  but 
brilliant  career,  was  always  foremost 
in  the  path  of  glory  and  of  danger, 
gallopped  forwara  to  the  front,  to  ani¬ 
mate  his  men  by  bis  presence.  He 
had  reached  the  crest  of  the  glacis, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  cheering  hi: 
troops,  with  his  hat  off,  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  two  balls,  one  in  the  knee,  and 
another  in  his  body.  He  fell  into  the 
arms  of  Major  M'bougal,  his  aid-dc- 
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camp*  and  almost  instantly  expired. 
Nearly  at  the  same  moment,  General 
Gibbs  and  General  Keane  W(^re  both 
borne  dir  wounded.  These  disastrous 
circumstances,  the  fall  of  many  other 
commanding  officers,  and  the  mate- 
Hals  for  crossing  the  ditch  not  having 
been  brought  forwai^,  (the  men  being 
wounded  who  were  carrying  them,^ 
were  sufficient  to  dishearten  the  troops; 
and  their  despondency  was  increased 
by  perceiving  that  it  was  impossible 
to  make  any  impression  on  the  ene> 
my’s  works,  every  man  who  reached 
the  ditch  being  either  drowned,  or 
obliged  to  surrender.  In  this  situa¬ 
tion,  the  column  began  to  waver,  and 
was  soon  obliged  to  fall  back  in  great 
confusion  upon  the  reserve,  which  was 
coming  up,'  under  General  Lambert. 

General  Lambert,  on  whom  the 
command  now  devolved,  after  restoring 
order  among  the  troops,  and  placing 
them  in  position,  found,  upon  carefiu 
pbnsideration,  that  it  would  be  impro- 

?er  to  hazard  a  renewal  of  the  attack. 

’he  army,  therefore,  retreated  to  the 
tjntrance  gf  Lac  Borgne,  where  they 
remained  for  some  days,  until  the 
27th  January,  when  the  whole  were 
re-embarked.  During  the  retreat,  the 
British  troops  were  not  molested  in 
any  degree  by  the  enemy,  and  all  the 
artillery,  ammunition,  and  stores,  were 
brought  awayi  except  six  guns  which 
it  was  impossible  to  remove,  from  the 
position  in  which  they  had  been  pla¬ 
ced.  The  Americans  treated  the  pri¬ 
soners  ^nd  wounded  who  fell  into 
their  hands,  with  much  kindness  and 
humanity.  In  this  action  we  sus¬ 
tained  a  heavy  loss.  Besides  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Pakenham,  and  General  Gibbs, 
who  died  of  his  wounds  the  day  after 
the  action,  our  loss,  in  killed,  wound¬ 
ed,  and  prisoners,  amounted  to  about 
2000  men.  It  was  an  unusual  and  un¬ 
pleasant  circumstance  of  this  unhappy 


affair,  that  the  Hon.  Lieut.-Coloiicl 
Mullins  was  found  guilty  of  neglect  of 
duty  upon  the  storm,  and  ciwiered 
by  the  sentence  of  a  conrt-martiaL 

The  last  operation  of  this  armament 
was  the  taking  of  Fort  Mobile,  on 
the  coast  of  Louisiana.  On  the  fort 
being  dosely  invested,  the  American 
commander  capitulated  on  the  11th  of 
February,  with  his  garrison,  consist¬ 
ing  of  3^  men. 

Before  the  cessation  of  hostilities, 
the  British  had  once  more  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  measuring  their  strength  with 
the  Americans  on  the  ocean.  On  the 
15th  January,  a  British  squadron, 
which  had  been  stationed  off  the  coast 
of  New  York,  to  watch  the  motions 
of  the  American  frigate  the  President, 
commanded  by  Commodore  Decatur, 
and  some  other  vessels,  fell  in  with  the 
President  when  attempting  to  get  to 
sea.  After  a'  long  chace,  the  £ndy- 
mion  frigate  came  up  with  the  Presi- 
dent,  wd  a  sanguinary  action  com¬ 
menced,  which  was  maintained  for  two 
hours  and  a  half,  when,  in  consequence 
of  the  Endymion  being  crippled  in 
the  rigging,  the  enemy  got  out  of 
her  reach.  On  another  yessel  of  the 
British  squadron,  however,  coming 
up,  the  President  struck.  The  loss 
was  considerable  on  both  sides  ;  but 
greatest  on  the  side  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans. 

-The  treaty  of  peace  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  which 
had  been  signed  by  the  Commissioners 
at  Ghent,  on  24th  December  1814, 
was  ratified  by  the  American  govern¬ 
ment,  on  17th  February  1815 ;  and, 
on  the  16th  of  March,  it  was  laid  be¬ 
fore  Parliament.  The  substance  of 
this  treaty  has  been  given  in  our  last 
volume.*  In  the  month  of  March, 
motions  were  made  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  for  addresses  of  thanks  to 
the  Prince  Regent  for  this  treaty. 
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which  met  with  coniiderable  opposi. 
tion.  No  objection  was  stated  to  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  ;  but  it  was  con* 
tended  that  much, blame  vras  impu¬ 
table  to  ministers,  for  the  delays  which 
had  taken  place  in  concluding  it.  It 
was  ^id,  that,  as  soon  as  peace  was 
concluded  in  Europe,  a  negociation 
with  America  ought  instantly  to  have 
commenced.  The  treaty  of'Paris  was 
signed  dn  the  30th  of  May,  and  at 
that  time  peace  should  have  been  of¬ 
fered  to  America.  We  should  then 
have  te^ared,  in  the  eyes  of  America 
and  of  Europe,  as  acting  generously 
and  magnanimously ;  and,  by  such  a 
proceeding,  we  should’  have  disarmed 
the  hostile  feelings  of  thote  who  were 
most  unfavourable  to  us.  In  place  of 
this,  however,  we'  brst  declined  the 
friendly  offer  of  mediation  made  by 
the  Emperor  of  Russia;'  and,  when 
we  afterwards  entered  into  a  direct 
negociation,  through  the  means  of 
commissioners,-  we  proceed  in  so  di¬ 
latory  a  manner,  that  the'  first  con¬ 
ference  between  the  commissioners,  at 
Ghent,  did  not  take  place  till  the  8th 
df  August.'  It  was  further  contend¬ 
ed,  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  un¬ 
reasonable,  and  consequently  inadmis¬ 
sible,  demands  on  our  part,  which  we 
were  afterwards  obligea  to  retract,  that 
the  negociations  at  Ghent  had  been 
protracted  till  the  24th  of  I)ecember, 
when  the  treaty  was  signed.  It  was 
said,  that,  at  the  first  conference,  pro¬ 
positions  had  been  made  respecting  the 
pacification  with'  the  Indians,  who 
were  in  alliance,  with  Great  Britain, 
and  the  territorial  rights  of  those  In¬ 
dians  ; — the  military  occupation  by  the 
British  of  the  Canadian  Lakes, — and 
the  cession  of  certain .  islands  which 
had  been  occupied  .by. the  Americans 
since  the  peace  of  1783 ;  and  that  ithad 
been  stated,  that  no  peace  could  take 
place,  unless  these  propositions  were 
agreed  to.  The  negociations  hpd  been 
suspended,  till  the  instructioM  of  the 


American  government  could  bepb.tain- 
ed  respecting  these  terms  ;■  and  it  had 
appeared,  that,  not  only  the  American 
^vemment,  but  the  whole  American 
people,  were  unanimous  in  refusing 
them.  In  consequence  of  this,  new 
terms  had  been  proposed  by  the  British 
Commissioners,  in  which  there  was  not 
a  word  regarding  the  propositions 
which  they  had»formerly  declared. to 
be  a  sine  qua  non  ;  and  when  at  last 
the  treaty  was  concluded,  it  was  found 
to  be  perfectly  silent  as  to  thds^  pro¬ 
positions.  The  consequences  of  these 
delays  were,  in  the  words  of  Mr  Pon- 
sonby,  **,a  useless  whste  of  treasure 
— *n  unfortunate  .and  ever-to-be  la¬ 
mented  waste  of  the  best  blood  of  the 
country — of  the  most  distinguished 
officers — of  the  bravest,^  tfie  most  he¬ 
roic  troops — all  sacrificed  through 
the  negligence  or  indolence  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  ministers  !• — all  sacrificed  by 
their  not  concluding  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  America,  the  moment  the  treaty 
with  France  was  signed  ;  and  by  de¬ 
laying  that  treaty  still  farther  in  dis¬ 
puting  points  with  Ainerica,  which 
they  afterwards  thought  fit  toT  ab'ah- 
don.V  ...... 

On  flte  part  of  ministers,  it  was 
said,  that  it  was  an  extraordinary  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  conduct  of  the  nego- 
dators,  that  every  ope  of  the.,  proposi¬ 
tions,  which  had  been  dade  in  the 
course  of  the  discussions,  was  not  to 
be  found  in  the  treaty  when  conclu¬ 
ded.  It  was  observed,  that  perhaps 
no  treaty  .was  ever  known  to  have 
been' concluded  upon  the  terms  origp- 
naHy  proposed ;  fqr  those  terms  al¬ 
most  invariably  underwent  some  modi¬ 
fications.  As  to  the  delays  for  which 
our  ministers  were blamed,it  wasshown 
that  they  had  originated  with  the  A- 
merican  governmeptl  The  American 
commissioners  had  been  instructed  to 
make  qo  peape,  without  our  first  re¬ 
linquishing  the  right  of  impressment  ; 
without  axtt  expressly  admitting,  that 
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the  American  flag  covered  all  who 
■ailed  under  it.  It  these  points  were 
conceded,  thej^  were  authorised  to 
sign  a  peace  with  Great  Britain  ;  but 
not  otherwise.  It  was  not  till  the 
day  of  the  first  conference  at  Ghent, 
that  the  American  commissioners  were 
authorised  to  sign  a  treaty,  without 
insisting  upon  those  points  ;  and,  till 
that  was  the  case,  it  would  have  been 
useless  to  have  any  conference,  as  it 
would  have  been  vain  to  enter  into 
discussion  respecting  terms  which 
were  wholly  inadmissible.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  propositions,  which,  it 
was  alleged,  were  made  by  our  nego- 
ciators,  and  afterwards  departed  from, 
it  was  said,  that,  if  the  frontier  could 
have  been  established,  it  would  have 
been  a  great  object ;  but,  with  all  its 
importance,  it  never  occurred  to  our 
ministers  to  make  it  an  object  of  war. 
The  great  end  they  had  in  view,  was 
one  that  affected  the  honour  of  the 
country,  that  of  protecting  those  who 
had  fought  and  bled  with  us.  We 
owed  to  the  Indians  to  replace  them 
in  a  state  of  peace,  and  in  the  enjoy* 
ment  of  such  possessions  as  they  had 
before ;  and  this  had  been  accom* 
plished  by  the  treaty.  It  was,  finally, 
stated,  as  a  cause  of  the  length  of  the 
negociation,  that  it  was  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  occupied  in  discussing  questions 
which  originated  with  the  Americans 
themselves. — ^The  addresses,  as  moved, 
were  carried  by  large  majorities. 

In  the  course  of  this  discussion,  all 
parties  concurred  in  expressing  their 
satisfaction  that  peace  had  been  re¬ 
stored.  On  this  subject,  the  follow¬ 
ing  excellent  observations  were  made 
by  Mr  Ponsonby.  **  I  trust  in  God,” 
he  said,  **  another  war  may  never 
arise  between  these  two  countries,  to 
teach  them  the  respect  which  they 
owe  to  each  other.  There  are  no 
two  countries  in  the  world  whose  in¬ 
terests  are  more  blende  together—- 
and  there  are  no  two  countries  where 


It  u  more  easy  for  those  who  go¬ 
vern  them  to  observe  the  relations  of 
peace  and  amity  towards  each  other. 
It  is  not  very  easy,  in  governments 
constituted  as  ours  are,  to  induce 
a  quarrel  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries,  if  the  true  state  of  affairs  be 
known  to  the  people  of  each.  No¬ 
thing  but  deception— nothing  but  mis¬ 
understanding— can  produce  such  an 
effect.  Both  governments  depend,  in 
a  great  degree,  on  the  support  of  po- 
piuar  opinion.  That  of  America  de¬ 
pends  on  it  altogether ;  and,  I  thank 
God,  the  government  of  this  country 
is  very  much  influenced  by  the  same 
principle.  If,  therefore,  the  people 
are  not  led  astray,  and  if  the  two  go¬ 
vernments  look  to  their  true  interests, 
it  will  be  a  difficult  thing  to  encou¬ 
rage  a  war  between  nations  so  nearly 
assimilated.  Many  persons  affect  to 
look  on  America  with  great  jealousy, 
as  a  growing  and  powerful  rival ;  for 
my  own  part,  sir,  far  from  looking  at 
America  as  a  mere  rival,  I  never  tnrn 
my  eyes  towards  that  great  continent, 
without  feeling  in  my  mind  emotions 
of  a  much  nobler  description.  For 
such  a  country  as  England  to  have 
been  the  parent  of  such  a  country  as 
America — to'  have  raised  that  which 
was  once'  a  wilderness  to  its  present 
state  of  cultivation — ^to  have  establish¬ 
ed  wealth  and  prosperity  over  an  im¬ 
mense  empire— to  have  given  to  the 
people  that  free  system  of  government, 
which  we  alone  possess  amidst  sur¬ 
rounding  nations— to  see  all  thi^— to 
consider  America  as  the  child  of  Eng¬ 
land,  growing  up  and  flourishing  un¬ 
der  her  fostering  hand— this  is  a  si¬ 
tuation  of  more  true  glory  and  of 
more  real  happiness,  than  any  other 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  can 
boast  of.  England  has  been  made 
great  herself  by  her  own  liberty.  That 
liberty  never  was  threatened  by  free 
states.  Whenever  it  was  menaced,  it 
was  by  powers  differently  constituted. 
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It  u  her  dntjt  thereforCf  to  set  up  as 
the  patroBess  of  freedom  throughout 
the  world.  The  nations  ought  to 
be  taught  to  look  to  her  for  all  the 
blesi^gs  which  mankind  nuy  derire 
from  independence — they  ought  to  re* 
ceire  from  her  example  those  bene¬ 
fits  which  no  other  power  can  con- 
.  ftr.** 

The  treaty  of  peace  was  followed 
^7  a  commercial  treaty  between  the 
.  two  .countries,  which  was  signed  in 
lrf>ndon  in  July,  and  ratified  by  the 
American  government  in  December. 

'  The  principal  features  of  this  treaty 
are,  that  it  establishes  a  reciprocal  li- 
iberty  of  commerce  between  Great  Bri- 
>  tain  and  America  ;->«>that  it  stipulates, 
.that  the  duties  on  goods  exported 
from,  or  imported  into  either  coun¬ 
try,  shall  not.be  higher  than  the  du¬ 
ties  on  the  exportation  or  importation 
of  similar  goods,  to  or  from  any  other 
country ;  and  that  it  admits  American 
vessels,  under  certain  regulations,  to 
trade  with  the  British  settlement  in 
the  East  Indies.  This  treaty  the 
American  President  communicated  in 
(his  message  to  Congress  on  5th > De¬ 
cember,  in  the  following  terms.— It 
is  another  source  of  satisfaction,  that 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  i  Bri¬ 
tain  has  been  'succeeded  by  a  conven¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  of  commerce,  con- 
.  eluded  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
two.  countries.  In  this  result,  ,a  dis¬ 
position  is  manifested  on  the  part  of 
vthat  nation,  corresponding  with  the 
disposition  of  the  United  States,  which, 
-  it  may  be  hoped,  •  will  be  improved  in¬ 
to  liberal  arrangements  on  other,  sub¬ 
jects,  on  which  the  parties  have  mu¬ 
tual  interests,  or  which  might  endan¬ 
ger  their  future  harmony.  Congress 
will  decide  on  the  expediency  of  pro¬ 
moting  such  a  sequel,  by  giving  efiect 
to  the  measure  of  confining  the  Ame¬ 
rican  navigation  to  the  American  sea¬ 
men  }  a  measure,  which,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  might  have  that  concilia¬ 


tory  tendency,  would  have  the  further 
advantage  of  increasing  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  our  navigation,  and  the  resour¬ 
ces  of  our  maritime  rights.** 

As  we  are  now  again  in  relations 
of  peace  and  friendship  with  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  it  appears  equally  useleM 
and  impertinent  to  enter  into  any  fur-i 
ther  discussion  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
interruption  of  that  friendship,  or  to 
enquire  which  party  was  to  blame  in 
producing  the  war.  It  would  be  a  pity, 
like  the  modish  couple  in  the  hunce, 
to  renew  an  accommodated  quarrel, 
by  resuming  the  argument  aoout  a 
spade  and  a  diamond,  which  originally 
ave  rise  to  it.  In  the  present  paci- 
c  state  of  the  world,  which  we  fer¬ 
vently  hope  will  not  soon  be  disturb¬ 
ed,  those  subjects  of  irritation  between 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  which 
produced  the  late  unhappy  war,  can¬ 
not  occur.  TUI  anothw  Buonaparte 
shall  arise,  and  again  engage  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  in  one  great  quar¬ 
rel,  an  event  scarcely  to  be  anticipa¬ 
ted  even  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  all  ques¬ 
tions  respecting  the  maritime  rights 
of  neutrals  may  sleep  in  oblivion.  Dis¬ 
putes  on  other  subjects  may,  indeed, 
arise  between  Great  Britain  and  Ame¬ 
rica;  with  regard,  for  instance,  to 
their  territorial  boundaries.  But  it  is 
very  unlikely  that  any  misunderstand¬ 
ing  about  a  few  square  mUes  of  woods 
or  marshes  on  the  Canadian  frontier, 
will  tempt  either  nation  to  forego  the 
advantages  of  peace,  and  to  plunge 
ag^n  into  a  war,  which  can  produce 
nothing  but  mutual  disaster.  Of  the 
benefits  of  peace  and  friendly  inter¬ 
course,  both  nations  have  been  made 
well  aware,  by  the  temporary  priva¬ 
tion  of  them.  Our  quarrel  with  Ame¬ 
rica  deprived  us  of  the  best  foreign  mar¬ 
ket  for  our  manufactures ; — a  market, 
which  was  already  of  immense  extent, 
and  constantly  increasing.  America  is, 
and,  in  the  natural  course  of  things, 
ought  to  be,  for  a  long  period  to 
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‘  come,  a  great  agricultural  country ; 

- and  the  almost  boundless  extent  of 

>  fertile  land,  which  requires  only  to  be 
cleared  aiid  cultivated,  must  allow  the 
principle  of  population  to  operate  in 
Its  fullest  extent.  The  inhabitants  of 
such  a  country  will  naturally  employ 
•  themselves  chiefly  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  ground,  and  will  not  be  diverted 
from  this  object  by  the  wish  to  be* 
come  manufacturers, 'if  they  can  easily 
,  obtain  the  commodities  they  require 
from  other  countries,  at  the  expense 
,  of'  a  part  of  the  abundant  produce  of 
their  soH.  The  mutual  intercourse, 
therefore,'  of  America,  with  Britain, 
was  a  great  mutual  benefit.  Britain 
supplied  the  American  cultivators  in 
abundance  with  manufactured  com* 
modities  ;  thus  enabling  them  to  em¬ 
ploy  themselves  in  the  manner  most 
favourable  for  spreading  their  popu¬ 
lation  over  the  immense  continent  which 
they  inhabit ;  while  the  benefit  to  Bri¬ 
tain  was  incalculable,  from  the  great 
and  daily  increasing  market  thus  pro¬ 
duced  ■  tor  her  manufactures;  The 
war,  however,  by  interrupting  this 
intercourse,  and  by  depriving  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  of  our  manufactures,  checked 
their  progress  ki  agriculture  and  po¬ 
pulation,  by  competong  them  to  de¬ 
vote  a  part  of  their  labour  and  ca¬ 
pital  to  the  fabrication  of  those  arti¬ 
cles  which  were  indispensable  to  them. 
The  consequence  hiu  been,  that  the 
slow  progression  by  which  an  agricul¬ 
tural  nation  gradually  becomes  a  ma¬ 
nufacturing  one,  has  been  very  greatly 
accelerated.  Before  the  war,  Ame¬ 
rica  was  far  from  having  reached  that 


point,  at  which,  from. the  cultivation 
of  the  ground  having  approached  its 
limits,  from  the  check  to  population, 
and  cheapness-  of  labour  arising  from 
that  circumstance,  and  from  the  accu¬ 
mulation  ot  capital,  a  portion  of  this 
capital,  and  of  the  labour  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  would  necessarily  be  turned  into 
the  course  of  manufacturing  industry. 
But,  in  consequence  of  the  dispute 
with  Britain,  the  Americans  became 
manufacturers  from  necessity ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  this  circum¬ 
stance  will  permanently  diminish,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  American  market 
for  our  manufactures.  It  is  under¬ 
stood,  however,  that  many  of  the  in¬ 
fant  manufacturing  establishments  of 
America  were  stifled  by  the  immense 
influx  of  British  goods  into  that  coun¬ 
try  immediately  after  the  peaoe  ;  and 
there  is  reason  to  hope,  that  the  Ame¬ 
ricans,  when  they  can,  as  formerly, 
obtain  an  abundant  supply  of  goods 
from  Britain,  will  find  it  more  advan¬ 
tageous  to  apply  themselves  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  boundless.,  tracts  of 
fertile  land  by  which  they  are  sur¬ 
rounded,  than  to  endeavour  to  supply 
themselves  with  manufactured  commo¬ 
dities.  In  addition  to  these  conside¬ 
rations,  the  recollection  of  the  distress 
produced  in  America  by  the  absolute 
annihilation  of  her  commerce,  and  in 
Britain,  by  the  great  abridgment  of 
ours,  in  consequence  of  the  war,  will, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  render  two  nations^ 
united  by  so  many  ties,  unwilling,  by 
any  breach  of  friendship,  to  expose 
themselves  and  each  other  to  a  recur¬ 
rence  of  similar  misfortunes. 
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fVett  Indies.~—jifartinico  occupied  by  the  British  Forces. — GtsadaUmpe  reduced 
by  Sir  James  Leith. — Continued  Hostilities  in  South  America. — Lamentable 
i  State  of  Affairs  in  Spain. — Insurrection  of  Porlier — He  is  arrested  and 
.  executed. — Constitution  of  the  Netherlands. — Remonstrance  qf  the  Belgian 
Otergy.— Marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Orange — Poland  united  urUh  Russia.—. 
Germany.— Disputes  betwixt  the  King  and  States  (f  Wirtembur^,— Territo¬ 
rial  Acquisitions  of  Prussia — Her  new  Constitution.— German  Confederation 
and  Diet. 


The  earth^ake  which  shook  the  cen. 
tre  of  the  French  empire,  failed  not 
to  aghate  its  extremities.  The  situa> 
tion  of  the  island  of  Martinico  became 
critical  so  soort  as  the  revolution  of 
March  became  known  there.  The 
governor.  Count  Vaugiraud,  was  faith¬ 
ful  to  the  royal  cause,  and  the  militia, 
amounting  to  six  thousand  men,  of 
whom,  however,  only  one-half  had 
arms,  were  sufficiently  well  inclined. 
But  the  troops  of  the  line,  consisting 
of  1300  men,  who  possessed  the  forts, 
shewed  too  much  of  the  same  disposi¬ 
tion  which  manifested  itself  in  France. 
The  majority  of  the  officers  were  de¬ 
cidedly  for  Buonaparte,  some  putting 
up  the  tri-coloured  cockade,  and 
others,  with  similar  sentiments  less 
avowed,  pretending  that  they  only 
wished  to  return  to  France.  Ine  sol¬ 
diers  were  chiefly  refractory  con¬ 
scripts,  who  bad  never  served,  and  had 
no  attachment  to'BuoBaparte,butwho, 
having  escaped  from  the  army  under 
his  severe  system,  and  finding  them¬ 
selves  expatriated  under  the  king’s  go¬ 


vernment,  generally  wished  to  retifrn 
home.  Count  Vaugiraud  acted  with 
much  good  sense  in  anticipating  the 
mischief  which  might  have  arisen,  and 
which  he  had  not  the  power  to  have 
controuled,  by  assembling  the  troops 
and  releasing  those  of  the  officers  who 
desired  it  from  their  obligations,  in¬ 
forming  them  at  the  same  time,  tliat 
they  must  quit  Martinique,  and  de¬ 
claring  that  any  attempt  to  raise  the 
standard  of  rebelUon  would  be  repel¬ 
led  by  force,  and  punished  as  an  act 
of  mutiny,  in  defiance  of  the  oaths  of 
fidelity  which  they  had  taken  to  Louis 
the  Eighteenth. 

Sir  James  Leith,  commanding  offi¬ 
cer  in  the  Leeward  Islands,  on  learn¬ 
ing  the  precarious  state  of  this  valua¬ 
ble  colony,  immediately  sent  to  the 
aid  of  Count  Vaugiraud  a  strong  auxi¬ 
liary  force,  which  landed  there  on  the 
5th  of  June.  The  French  soldiers  of 
the  line,  except  about  450  men,  who 
remained  fidthful  to  the  king,  were 
disarmed,  and  suffered  to  leave  the 
island,  which  was  thus  saved  from  a 
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revolutionary  convulsion.  The  Bri¬ 
tish  force  continued  to  reside  in  the 
colony  upon  the  footing  of  auxiliaries ; 
and  the  government  in  gratitude  pub¬ 
lished  a  decree,  admitting  British  ves¬ 
sels  to  their  harbours  on  the  same 
terms  as  those  of  their  own  country. 

At  Guadeloupe  the  revolutionary 
explosion  took  more  complete  edect. 
Admiral  Count  Linois,  the  governor 
of  that  island,  had  at  first  affected 
great  loyalty,  and  declined  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  an  auxiliary  British  force,  as 
he  offered  to  be  responsible  for  the 
good  behaviour  of  the  garrison.  It 
soon  appeared  with  what  views  he  had 
rejected  the  succours  offered  by  Sir 
James  Leith ;  for,  after  a  slight  shew 
of  reluctance,  and  suffering  for  form’s 
sake  the  arrest  of  a  few  hours,  he 
complied  with  the  request  of  the  sol¬ 
diery  and  inhabitants,  and,  displaying 
the  three-coloured  flag,  proclaimed 
the  restoration  of  Buonaparte.  This 

•  event  took  place  on  the  18th  of  June, 
the  very  day  of  the  battle  of  Water¬ 
loo,  when  the  power  of  Napoleon  vir¬ 
tually  ceased  to  exist.  Sir  James 
Leith  assembled  a  strong  naval  and 

I  tnilitary  force,  which  assembled  at  the 

^  small  islands  called  the  Saintes,  which 
the  precaution  of  the  English  general 
had  previously  secured.  Sir  James 
Leith  had  learned,  that  it  was  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  enemy  to  unite  their 
forces  of  every  description,  amounting 
to  about  6000  men,  between  Giande- 
terre  and  Basseterre.  He  resolved  to 
anticipate  this  movement,  by  landing 
in  three  different  places,  and  attack¬ 
ing  the  enemies  troops  in  detail  as 
they  came  to  the  place  of  rendezvous. 
One  column  <was  disembarked  at  the 
Ance  St  Sauveur, another,  which  com¬ 
prehended  the  principal  part  of  the 
British  force,  at  the  Grande  Ance, 
and  a  third,  on  the  succeeding  day, 
to  the  leeward  of  Basseterre.  The 
troops  of  Basseterre,  (  forced  at  all 

•  these  different  points,  retreated  to  a 

>  a 


strong  position,  called  Mome  Houel, 
where  Count  Linois  and  General 
Boyer  had  professed  their  intention 
of  trying  the  fate  of  battle.  The  com¬ 
mandant  of  Grande-terre  in  vain  ma¬ 
noeuvred  in  order  to  form  a  junction 
with  the  troops  of  the  line  upon  this 
point.  They  had  been  effectually  se¬ 
parated  by  the  movements  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  columns,  which,  now  in  complete 
communication  with  eacli  other,  wait¬ 
ed  but  for  day-light  to  attack  Linois 
and  Boyer  in  the  position  of  Mome 
Houel.  The  Grande-terre  force,  which 
were  chiefly  militia,  dispersed  and 
returned  to  their  homes,  when  they 
found  it  impossible  to  join  with  the 
troops  of  the  line.  The  French  go¬ 
vernor  now  proposed  to  capitulate. 
They  were  only  allowed  to  surrender 
themselves  prisoners  of  war  to  be 
sent  to  France,  there  to  remain  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

I'hus,’*  says  the  report  of  Sir  James 
Leith,  **  tbe  banner  of  unprovoked  re¬ 
bellion,  under  which  the  slaves  had  been 
called  to  arms,  and  many  were  wrought 
up  to  a  pitch  of  revolutionary  fury, 
threatening  the  destruction  •  of  the 
colony,  finally  disap|)eared  fi'om  tbe 
American  Archipelago.** 

The  state  of  the  insurgents  and 
royalists  in  Spanish  America  present¬ 
ed  the  same  confused  and  bloody 
prospect  as  formerly.  The  army  of 
Buenos  Ayres  appears  to  have  pos¬ 
sessed  itself  of  Putosi ;  and  it  was  re- 

Eorted  that  the  royalists  of  Lima  had 
een  again  defeated.  The  troops 
which  sailed  from  Cadiz,  about  12,000 
strong,  under  General  Murillo,  had 
not  made  the  impression  which  bad 
been  expected  in  the  mother-coun¬ 
try.  They  had  been  repulsed  from 
Carthagena,  and  a  part  of  them  cut 
off  in  Mexico.  .The  severities  exe* 
cuted  by  Murillo,  where  he  obtained 
any  footing,  had  still  more  exaspe¬ 
rated  against'  him  the  minds  of  tb^ 
colonists.  It  is  not  likely,  that,  with 
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forces  gradually  decreasing,  his  ef> 
forts  wilt  •  become  more  successful, 
since  he  failed  at  his  first  arrival; 
nor  is  it  probable,  that,  in  the  ex* 
hausted  state  of  Spain,  she  will  be 
likely  to  send  him  any  important  re¬ 
inforcements.  The  emancipation  of 
these  colonies  cannot  but  have  a 
powerful  effect  on  the  state  of  the  ci¬ 
vilized  world,  so  soon  as  they  shAll 
settle  into  orderly  government,  ou( 
of  their  present  state  of  convulsed 
confusion. 

The  state  of  the  mother-country, 
Spain  herself,  is  even  more  deplora¬ 
ble,  than  that  presented  by  the  dis¬ 
tracted  state  of  tier  provinces.  From 
the  disorder  of  civil  war,  laws  and 
liberties  have  often  arisen,  likethetro- 
pical  fruit-trees,  when  the  tornado  has 
passed  away.  But  the  sway  of  des¬ 
potism  is  the  iron-frost  of  the  north, 
that  binds  up  every  vegetative  power, 
and  makes  a  void  blank  on  the  fair 
face  of  creation.  The  lovers  of  li¬ 
berty  look  with  more  real  pain  on  their 
disappointed  hopes,  when  they  recol¬ 
lect  the  high  spirit  and  gallant  feelings, 
which  so  long,  and  'so  bravely,  main¬ 
tained  the  independence  of  Spain  a- 
gainst  a  foreign  enemy ;  but  which 
seem,  at  once,  lulled  to  silence  by 
the  command  of  despotism,  and  the 
terrors  of  priest-craft.  Spectres  of 

*  The  following  h 
Arguelles,  depu^  for  Asturias, 

Maitinez  de  la  Rosa,  for  Grenada, 
Calatrava,  for  Estremadura, 

Zorraquin,  for  Madrid, 

Garcia  Herreros,  for  Soria, 

Villanneva,  for  Valencia, 

'  Zumalacarregui,  for  Ouipuzooa, 

Canga  Arguelles,  for  Asturias, 

Feliu,  for  Peru, 

,  Maman,  for  Vera  Cruz, 

Bernabeu,  for  Valencia, 

'  Gutierrez  de  Teran,  for  Mexico, 
Gali^o,  for  Zamora, 

'Torres  Machi,  for  Valencia, 

"<*0150,  for  Estremadura, 


ancient  superstition,  which  common 
sense  had  long  conjured  down  in 
every  other  country,  protestant  or 
catholic,  walked  abroad  in  Spain, 
like  the  noon-tide  daemon.  The  In¬ 
quisition  reared  its  hateful  head,  and 
denounced,  from  her  dungeon-pa¬ 
lace,  free-masons,  and  other  members 
of  secret  societies;  threatening  the 
vengeance  of  the  church  against  such 
as  should  continue  in  the  paths  of 
perdition. 

Meanwhile,  the  persecution  against 
the  Liberales  proceeded  with  unaba¬ 
ted  rancour.  The  following  particu¬ 
lars  are  taken  from  an  account  of  the 
proceedings  against  the  members  of 
the  Cortes,  which  appears  authentic. 
Twenty-nine  deputies  were  imprison¬ 
ed  at  Madrid,  in  consequence  of  the 
events  which  began  on'  the  10th  May 
1814.* 

**  All  these  individuals,  well  known 
in  Spain,  and  many  of  them  in  foreign 
countries,  for  their  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  the  independence  of  their 
country,  were,  and  continueprisoners. 

Brides  the  above-mentioned  de¬ 
puties,  many  other  individuals  of  cha¬ 
racter  were  idso  imprisoned ;  among 
these  are  Admiral  Valdes^  who  was 
governor  of  Cadiz  during  the  siege, 
and  one  of  the  most  decided  patriots, 
who  prevented  five  ships  of  the'line 

a  list  of  their  names. 

Ruiz  Padron,  for  the  Canaries, 

Ramos  Arispe,  for  Mexico, 

Cepero,  for  C^iz, 

Munoz  Torrero,  for  Estremadura, 
Oliveros,  for  ditto, 

Capsz,  for  CadiiL 

■  Lairazabal,  for  Guatimala, 

<  Duenas,  for  Grenada, 

Giraldo,  for  La  Mancha, 

Castan^a,  for  Jaen, 

Yandiola,  for  Biscay, 

Rivero,  for  Peru, 

Garcia  Page,  for  Cuenca, 

Traver,  for  Valencia.  i 
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from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
French,  and  who  was  covered  with 
wounds,  while  fighting  against  them 
in  tlie  celebrated  battle  of  Espinosa ; 
Lieutenant-General  Copons,  the  de¬ 
fender  of  Tarifa,  and  general  in  chief 
of  the  first  army  of  Catalonia ;  Villa- 
campa,  governor  of  Madrid,  and  ge¬ 
neral  of  the  division  which  bore  his 
name,  who  conducted  the  war  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  against  the  usurper  in  the 
south  of  Arragon ;  and  the  ex-minister 
at  war,  O’Donoju ;  the  Camp-Marshal 
Puflier;-  and  the  Camp-Marshal  Agu¬ 
irre,  one  of  the  intrepid  defenders  of 
Saragossa,  who  has  died  in  prison. 

**  Among  them  are  also  various 
other  officers  of  merit,  such  as  Briga¬ 
dier  Don  Juan  Moscoso,  and  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonels  the  Conde  de  Torre- 
Nueva,  Don  Jacobo  Escario,  Don 
Luis  Landaburu,  and  Don  Joachim 
Escario  of  the  general  staff.  Brigadier 
Moreda,  &c. 

**  Lieuienant-GeneralLacyhasbeen 
banished,  who  was  general-in-chief  of 
the  army  of  reserve  of  Gallicia,  and 
who  distinguished  himself  so  much  in 
the  war  of  the  Peninsula.  In  fket,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  almost  all  the 
chiefs  who  conducted  the  war  with 
success  have  been  disgraced,  impri¬ 
soned,  or  banished. 

**  The  following  also  have  been  im¬ 
prisoned  : — Senors  Agar  and  Ciscar, 
celebrated  mathematicians,  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Regency ;  Alvarez  Guer¬ 
ra,  minister  of  the  interior;  Cano 
Manuel,  ex-minister  of  grace  and 
justice;  Quintana,  secretary  of  the 
king,  and  interpreter  of  languages; 
the  Conde  de  Noblejas,  marshal  of 
Castile,  and  hhr  brother  Don  Ramon 
de  Chaves ;  Domenech,  political  chief 
of  Madrid;  Acevedo,  the  same  for 
the  Asturias,  &c.  Ac.  Every  journal¬ 
ist  who  supported  the  ch^acter  of 
the  government  during  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  is  either  a  fugitive,  or  groans  in 
dungeons,  or  has  been  condemned  to 
8 


banishment,  or  to  the  fortresses.  This, 
however,  can  be  no  ground  of  won¬ 
der,  when  it  is  known  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  in  prison  in  Spain  for 
their  political  opinions,  is  supposed  to 
excc^  51,000.  , 

The  distinguished  deputy  and  pa¬ 
triot  Antilion  was  very  severely  treat¬ 
ed.  The  persons  who  took  him  into 
custody,  tnough  they  found  him  in 
bed,  afflicted  with  a  very  dangerous 
disorder,  tore  him  from  it,  in  order  to 
convey  him  in  a  cart  from'  the  village 
of  his  residence  to  the  city  of  Sara¬ 
gossa;  thus  totally  regardless  of  the 
law  of  humanity,  and  deaf  to  the  re¬ 
flections  which  could  not  fail  to  be 
excited  by  the  deplorable  situation  of 
the  sick  mao,  who  died  in  the  cart  in 
which  he  was  conveyed  before  arri¬ 
ving  at  the  place  of  his  destination. 

“  The  principal  charges  brought  a- 
gainst  the  deputies  were,  the  having 
approved  of  the  two  decrees  of  the  Ist 
of  January,  1811,  and  of  the  2d  of 
February,  i814-,  upon  the  conduct 
which  the  arm^  and  the  authorities 
should  observe  in  case  the  king  should 
resent  himself  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
ingdom,  either  surrounded  bv  the 
troops  of  Buonaparte,  or  under  his  in¬ 
fluence.  These  two  decrees,  known 
in  almost  all  Europe,'  and  particularly 
by  the  allied  powers,  were  highly  ap¬ 
plauded  for  the  patriotic  sentiments 
with  which  they  abound;  particularly 
the  latter  decree,  which  was  justly  ce¬ 
lebrated  in  England,  because  it  an¬ 
nulled  the  peace  concluded  at  Valen¬ 
cy  between  King  Ferdinand  and  Buo¬ 
naparte. 

**  Almost  all  tbe  sentences  were  pass¬ 
ed  when  the  processes  were  still  in  a 
state  of  sumarto',— that  is,  before  the 
accused  could  defend  themselves;  be¬ 
fore  they  had  brought  forward  wit¬ 
nesses  for  their  exculpation;  which 
is  the  same  as  if  in  England  the  accu¬ 
sed  were  condemned  upon  no  other 
evidence' than  that  of  the  coroner’s 
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inquest^  for  that  jwhich  in  Spain  is 
called  the  sumario  of  a  process,  is  no¬ 
thing  else  but  the  first  information. 
Those  processes,  in  which  a  more  re¬ 
gular  course  has  been  pursued,  abound 
with  a  thousand  other  invalidatory 
circumstances.  Among  these,  one  of 
the  most  shocking  is,  that  of  the  per¬ 
sons  accused  having  been  prevented 
from  defending  themselves  in  person 
before  the  tribunal,  which  the  laws  of 
Spain  authorise  them  to  do. 

**  The  SpecialOommission ,  appointed 
for  deciding  these  .causes,  because  the 
Tribunal  of  the  Alcades  of  the  court, 
to  which  the  commission. was  first  gi¬ 
ven,  twice  refused  to  take  cognizance 
of  them,  consists  of  four  judges,  one 
of  whom,  besides,  acts  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  accuser  and  witness.  It  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  remark,  that  all  these  judges 
had  themselves  taken  the  oath  to  the 
constitution  framed  by  the  Cortes: 
one  as  member  of  the  Council  of  Cas¬ 
tile,  two  as  deputies,  and  the  fourth  as 
President  of  the  Regency.  This  lias 
given  occasion  to  one  of  the  most  sin¬ 
gular  occurrences  that  can  be  imagi¬ 
ned,  and  which  is  as  follows :  On  the 
trial  of  Admiral  Valdez,  one  of  the 
questions  put  to  him  was,  *  Why  did 
you  caute  the  constitution  to  be 
sworn  in  Cadiz!*  to  which  the  Ad¬ 
miral  answered,  *  Because  1  was  com¬ 
manded  tp  do  so  by  Senor  Mosquera, 
then  President  of  the  Regency,  and 
now  judge  in  my  cause.* 

Some  individuals,  although  not 
many,  have  succeeded  in  withdrawing 
themselves  from  persecution,  seeking 
an  asylum  in  foreign  countries.  The 
most  distinguished  among  them  is  the 
Conde  Toreno,  deputy  of  the  Cortes, 
well  known  in  England  under  the 
title  of  Viscount  Matarosa,  as  having 
been  the  first  diplomatic  agent  who 
appeared  in  that  country  requesting 
assistance  in  the  war  against  Buona¬ 
parte;  Senors  Ysturiz,  Diaz  del  Mo¬ 
ral,  Quartcro,  Rodrigo,  and  Caneja, 


deputies  of  the  Cortes ;  Senor  Luy- 
ando,  minister  of  state;  the  gover¬ 
nors  of  Segovia,  Santander,  and  seve¬ 
ral  other  individuals;  without  inclu-  • 
ding  in  this  list  the  two  Generals 
Mina,  of  whom  the  first  raised  in  Na¬ 
varre  the  division  which  bore  his 
namei  and  the  second  succeeded  him 
in  the  command  when  he  was  made 
prisooer.” 

We  know  not  whether  we  are  most 
to  admire  the  gross  ingratitude  of  the 
king,  or  the  stupid  subMirience  of  the 
people,  when  we  observe  these  seve¬ 
rities  directed  against  those  guerilla 
leaders  who  defended  the  throne  and 
the  independence  of  Spain,  when  the 
counsellors  by  whom  Ferdinand  is 
now  surrounded  had  laid  both  as  an 
offering  at  the  feet  of  Buonaparte.  It 
is  evident  that  Spain*s  time  for  free¬ 
dom  is  not  yet  arrived,  and  that  the 
Egyptian  bondage  of  despotism  must 
bind  his  willing  subjects  perhaps  for 
many  years  to  come.  Yet  she  did 
not  relapse  into  this  lethal  slumber  • 
without  a  slight  convulsive  struggle.* 
Our  last  year’s  annals  mentioned  the  > 
premature  and  unsuccessful  attempt 
of  Mina  in  Navarre,  and  we  have  now 
to  commemorate  a  similar,  but  more 
tragical,  effort  of  the  celebrated  gue¬ 
rilla  leader  Porlier. 

The  Marshal^de-Cainp  Juan  Diez 
Porlier,  styled  Marquis  of  Matarosa,  in 
rightof  his  wife,  had  distinguished  him¬ 
self  in  the  guerilla  war,  tvhere  he  com. 
mandeda  division  in  the  Asturias  under 
the  soubriquet  of  the  Marquesito,  or 
Little  Marquis,  given  him  on  account 
of  his  diminutive  size,  which,  like  that 
of  the  Grecian  hero  of  old,  formed  a 
singular  contrast  to  the  courage  and 
activity  of  his  mind.  He  had  been  re¬ 
warded  as  others  were  by  conhnement 
in  the  castle  of  Antonio,  where  he  had 
remained  a  close  prisoner  since  Au¬ 
gust  1814.  Having  obtained  liberty 
to  visit  the  baths  at  .Artrigo,  he  seems 
tQ  have  imagined  his  interest  with  the 
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troopg  in  garrison  at  Corunna  was  suf¬ 
ficient  to  accomplish  a  revolution  i^xm 
the  principles  of  the  oppressed  libe¬ 
rated  Whether  this  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  mere  insulated  effort  of  dnpair, 
or  whether  he  had  rational  hopes  of 
assistance  from  accomplices  who  re¬ 
deemed  these  pledges  indifferently, 
we  have  not  the  means  of  knowing. 
His  first  step  was  successful.  He  as¬ 
sembled  Uie  troops  which 
Sept.  18.  lay  at  Santa  Lucia  near 
the  gates  of  Corunna,  and, 
entering  into  the  town,  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  it  about  one  in  the  morning, 
arrested  the  captain-general  of  the 
4)rovince  and  other  persons  in  autho¬ 
rity,  and  published  a  proclamation  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  armies  of  Galiicia.  In 
this  manifesto  he  complained,  with  too 
much  justice,  that  the  restoration  of 
King  Fdrdinfmd,  which  had  cost  so 
many  lives  and  sacrifices,  had  disap¬ 
pointed  the  hopes  of  the  nation — that, 
surrounded  by  unjust  and  selfish  coun¬ 
sellors,  he  had  consented  to,  and  exe¬ 
cuted  a  proscription  of  the  most  illus¬ 
trious  and  deserving  Spaniards,  and 
mpened  the  flood-gates  of  despotism. 
There  remained  but  one  rem^y — to 
re-asserable  the  Cortes,  and  let  them 
determine  the  system  by  which  Spain 
should  be  hereafter  governed,  and  in 
the  mean  time  to  name  an  internal 
junta  for  the  provisional  government 
of  the  kingdom  of  Galiicia.  The  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  violent,  but  necessary  re¬ 
medy,  was  to  produce,  according  to 
the  proclamation,  the  most  beneficial 
effects.  **  Henceforth  the  valiant  sol¬ 
dier,  the  man  of  talent,  and  of  real 
merit,  shall  meet  with  a  solid  recom- 
pence ;  arts,  agriculture,  and  com¬ 
merce,  shall  resume  their  ancient 
i^lendour;  the  national  wealth  shall 
recover  the  same  channels  which 
formerly  nourished  it ;  the  soldiers, 
and  others  employed  by  the  public, 
shall  be  punctually  paid ;  the  scale  of 
justice  shall  return  to  that  equilibrium 
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of  force,  which  is  the  foundation  of 
the  tranquillity  of  the  state.  All  this, 
soldiers,  is  offered  you  as  a  reward  by 
the  change  of  the  present  system ;  ta 
obtain  it,  unite  your  forces  with  mine, 
and  have  confidence  in  your  chiefs; 
doubt  not  but  that  the  other  armies 
will  follow  you,  and  that  all  will  be 
actuated  by  the  same  impulse.  And 
if  even  there  should  be  obstacles  and 
difficulties  to  overcome,  valour  makes 
every  thin^  easy.** 

These  stirring  promises  were  breath¬ 
ed  in  to  indifferent  ears.  Aftermaintain- 
ing  possession  of  Corunna,  Ferrol,  &c. 
for  four  days,  Porlier  received  intelli¬ 
gence  that  the  wealthy  Chapter  of  St 
Jago  had  distributed  money  among 
the  soldiers  quartered  there,  in  order 
to  induce  them  to  declafe  for  Ferdi¬ 
nand.  Conceiving  that  his  presence 
might  counteract  their  ma¬ 
chinations,  Porlier  left  Co-  Sept.  21. 
runna  in  charge  of  a  small 
garrison  of  SOO  men,  and  marched 
with  the  rest  of  his  forces  towards  St 
Jago.  He  had  not  long  left  the  town 
ere  a  counter-revidution  took  place, 
through  the  influence  chiefly  of  the 
clergy.  The  members  of  the  royal 
government  whom  Porlier  had  impri¬ 
soned  were  set  at  liberty,  and  those 
who  had  shewn  themselves  friendly 
to  his  cause,  including  the  small  gar¬ 
rison  of  Corunna,  dispersed,  and  en¬ 
deavoured  to  save  themselves  without 
even  the  show  of  resistance.  This 
change  appeared  so  wonderful  to  those 
who  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  it,  that  the 
members  of  the  royal  junta  attribute  it 
to  the  immediate  interference  of  the 
Most  Holy  Lady  of  the  Rosary,  te 
whom  they  prayed  fervently  in  pri¬ 
son,  and  whose  festival  was  then  in 
the  act  of  being  solemnized.  The 
spirit  of  timidity  and  defection  seized 
the  main  body  of  Porlier’s  army,  who 
were  under  his  own  command.  They 
learned  that  the  troops  at  Saint  Jago, 
far  from  evincing  any  intention  to  join 
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them*  had  resolved  to  defend  the  pass 
bj  which  Porlier  must  approach  the 
town.  He  was  deserted  on  his  march 
by  the  greater  par^of  his  men ;  and 
at  length  the  rest*  listening  to  fears 
for  their  own  safety  and  tlM  instiga* 
tions  of  the  clergy,  suffered  their  ge¬ 
neral  and  officers  to  be  arrested  in  the 
midst  of  their  ranks,  and  thrown  into 
the  prison  of  the  Inquisition,  tie  did 
not  long  languish  in  uncertainty  of 
his  doom,  being  condemned  and  exe¬ 
cuted  at  Corunna,  with  three  of  his 
adherents,  about  four  days  after  the 
miscarriage  of  his  enterprise.  In  the 
last  will  of  the  unfortunate  Porlier, 
he  requested  his  wife,  whom  he  named 
his  sole  executor,  to  inter  his  remains, 
when  circumstances  should  permit,  in 
a  simple  tomb,  bearing  the  following 
afiecting  epitaph : 

**  Here  rest  the  ashes  of  Juan  Diez 
Porlier,  general  of  the  Spanish  armies. 
He  was  always  fortunate  in  what  he 
undertook  against  the  external  ene¬ 
mies  of  his  country,  and  died  a  victim 
of  its  civil  dissensions.  Ye  men,  sen¬ 
sible  to  glory,  respect  the  ashes  of  an 
unfortunate  patriot.** 

About  one  hundred  officers  were 
arrested  on  this  occasion,  and  several 
were  severely  punished,  llomain,  Por- 
tier's  8econd-in.command,  had  thegood 
fortune  to  make  bis  escape  to  England. 
Thus  ended  a  rash  and  ill-concerted 
enterprise.  The  martyrs  of  liberty, 
however,  resemble  the  martyrs  of  re¬ 
ligion,  in  so  much  as  they  frequently 
incur  destruction  by  a  premature  at¬ 
tempt  to  extend  its  principles  among 
a  people  blinded  by  prejudice,  and 
unprepared  to  receive  its  lights.  Yet 
the  death  of  such  men  is  not  fruitless. 
It  excites,  like  every  other  remarkable 
scene,  the  attention  of  the  public,  and 
men  secretly  begin  to  enquire  into 
the  nature  of  those  sentiments  which 
have  led  the  sufferers  into  danger,  and 
supported  them  in  their  last  moments. 


The  death  of  Porlier,  indeed,  waa 
not  altogether  fruitless  to  hit  country, 
even  in  its  present  state.  The  govern¬ 
ment  of  Ferdinand  appear  to  have  ta¬ 
ken  the  alarm  at  the  insurrection  of 
Corunna,  and  suddenly  became  dis¬ 
posed  to  listen  to  the  advice  which 
was  earnestly  pressed  on  them  by  the 
allied  sovereigns.  A  sudden  chtoge 
took  place  in  Ferdinand’s  counsel, 
and  many  of  his  worst  counsellors 
were  unexpectedly  removed  from 
around  the  throne.  The  Duke  of 
San  Carlos,  author  of  the  infhmous 
treaty  at  Valen^ay,  was  removed  from 
the  ministry,  and  sent  as  ambassador 
to  Vienna,  as  to  a  kind  of  honourable 
exile.  Elscoquiez,  the  preceptor  of 
Ferdinand,  to  whMe  bigotted  coun¬ 
sels  many  of  the  king’s  worst  mea¬ 
sures  were  imputed,  was  disgraced 
and  sent  to  Cordova.  Other  court¬ 
iers  were  banished,  chiefly  men  of 
that  infamous  class  which  truckled  to 
the  French  power  while  uppermost, 
and  who  now,  not  inconsistently,  were 
the  most  ready  to  advise  the  impru¬ 
dent  monarch  to  acts  of  despotism. 
But  no  beneficial  eflects  followed  this 
favourable  change.  Instead  of  con¬ 
senting  to  pass  an  act  of  amnesty  in 
favour  of  theLiberales,  Ferdinand  has¬ 
tened  to  pronounce  sentences  of  ex¬ 
ile,  imprisonment,  and  personal  servi¬ 
tude  upon  the  deputies  of  the  Cortes, 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  zeal  for  freedom.  Arguelles, 
the  celebrated  leader  of  that  party, 
distinguished  by  his  patriotic  zeal  and 
eloquence,  was  condemned  to  serve 
ten  years  as  a  private  soldier ;  and  si¬ 
milar  penalties,  worse  to  a  well-con¬ 
stituted  mind  than  death  itself,  were 
inflicted  upon  almost  all  who  had  held 
up  the  cause  of  their  sinking  country 
during  her  late  agony.  Chains,  dun¬ 
geons,  despiur,  death— daily  toil,  ren¬ 
dered  more  dreadful  by  being  shared 
in  the  society  of  common  stabbers 
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•nd  of  giMey*sUves— «uch  were  the 
revardt  which  the  gratitude  of  Fer¬ 
dinand  bestowed  on  the  soldiers  and 
Btatesmen  of  Spain. 

While  Spain  exhibited  a  spectacle 
which  wouid  have  disgraced  the  dark¬ 
est  period  of  the  dark  ages,  her  an¬ 
cient  vassals,  the  States  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  were  wisely  and  rationally  em¬ 
ployed  in  consolidating  their  new  go- 
vernaaent  on  the  bases  of  rational 
freedom  and  order,  h  has  been  one 
great  adrantage  arising  from  the 
French  revolution,  and  the  discus¬ 
sions  to  which  it  has  given  birth,  that 
some  well-chosen  principles,  or  axi¬ 
oms  of  freedom,  have  been  ascertained 
on  all  hands  to  be  the  fitting  ground¬ 
work  of  a  new  constitution.  The 
Report,  which  the  States  of  the  Ne¬ 
therlands  received  from  the  commit¬ 
tee  appointed  to  draw  up  the  plan  of 
a  coostittltioD,  contained  the  following 
important  articles : — 

**  All  the  guarantees,  which  the 
first  fundameatal  law  had  given  to 
individual  liberty  and  property,  have 
been  retained. 

*'  Every  arbitrary  arrest  is  forbid¬ 
den. 

**  If,  on  an  urgent  occasion,  the  go¬ 
vernment  causes  an  individual  to  be 
arrested,  he  must  be  brought,  within 
three  days,  before  the  judge  whom 
the  law  assigns  him. 

“  No  one  can,  under  any  pretext 
whatever,  be  withdrawn  from  the  ju¬ 
risdiction  of  this  judge. 

**  The  unjust  penalty  of  confisca¬ 
tion  is  abolished. 

All  judicial  sentences  must  be 
pronounced  in  public. 

“  Those  in  civil  causes,  must  con¬ 
tain  the  grounds  on  which  they  are 
founded;  in  criminal  causes,  they 
must  declare  the  circumstances  of 
the  crime,  and  the  law  applied  by  the 
judge. 

No  one  can  be  deprived  of  his 
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property,  axoept  for  the .  public  be¬ 
nefit,  and  for  a  reasonable  indem¬ 
nity. 

**  The  abode  of  every  subject  of 
the  king  is  inviolable. 

*'  The  right  of  petitioning,  duly  re¬ 
gulated,  is  recognized  by  the  law.  Jt 
admits  of  no  privilege  in  respect  to 
taxes. 

**  Every  subject  of  the  king  is  eli¬ 
gible  to  all  employments,  without  dis¬ 
tinction  of  birth,  or  of  religious  be¬ 
lief. 

**  The  liberty  of  the  press  will  have 
no  other  restraint,  than  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  him  who  writes,  prints,  or 
distributes. 

**  Ihe  committee  have  placed  among 
the  first  duties  of  the  government, 
that  of  protecting  public  instruc¬ 
tion. 

“  The  most  precious  of  all  rights, 
that  of  liberty  of  conscience,  is  guar 
ranteed  as  formally  as  it  is  p.'^ssitde 
to  be. 

**  The  committee,  after  the  lapse 
of  ten  years,  propose  to  counsider  as 
definitive,  and  as  making  a  part  of  the 
fundamental  law,  the  dispositions  of 
the  statutes  emanating  from  the  king, 
or  approved  by  him,  relatire  to  the 
right  of  electing  the  members  of  the 
several  assemblies,  and  the  jight  of 
sitting  in  them. 

The  present  number  of  deputies 
sent  by  uie  northern  provinces  re¬ 
mains  unchanged.  That  of  the  south¬ 
ern  provinces  has  been  regulated  in 
an  equitable  manner,  paying  particu¬ 
lar  attention  to  their  population,  and 
to  the  proportional  number  of  depu¬ 
ties  by  which  they  have  been  already 
represented,” 

The  report  then  observes,  that 
there  is  a  part  of  the  States  General 
which  ought  not  to  be  subject  to 
periodical  elections,  and  proceeds 
thus : — 

The  possessors  of  a  laygp  for- 
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tune  vested  in  land,  lent  to  the  state, 
or'  usefully  employed  in  supporting 
the  national  commerce,  will  carefully 
watch  that  none  of  these  sources  of 
public  wealth  may  be  obstructed  or 
dried  up  They  would  not  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  independent  if  they  were  lia¬ 
ble  to  be  removed.  We  propose  to 
nominate  them  for  life.  This  nomi¬ 
nation  must  come  from  the  king. 
The  spirit  of  a  monarchical  govern¬ 
ment  prescribes  it ;  the  interest  of 
the  nation  demands  it.  This  prero¬ 
gative  will  give  the  sovereign  an  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  higher  classes  of 
society,  which  will  be  useful  to  all. 
It  has  been  the  constant  rule  of 
our  conduct — the  inviolable  guide  of 
our  labours,  to  bring  our  institu¬ 
tions  to  the  essence  of  a  limited  mo¬ 
narchy.” 

Having  thus  provided  for  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  States  General,  the 
proposed  constitution  made  provision 
for  the  mode  in  which  they  were  to 
execute  their  authority. 

“  The  king  proposes  to  the  Cham¬ 
ber  elected  'by  the  provincial  states, 
the  projects  of  laws  which  have  been 
deliberated  upon  in  his  council  of 
state. 

“  This  Chamber  examines  them;, 
and  having  adopted  them,  sends 
them  to  the  other  Chamber,  which 
has  to  examine  them  in  the  same 
manner, 

”  The  Chamber,  whose  members 
are  chosen  for  life,  receives  and  dis¬ 
cusses  the  propositionswhich  the  other 
thinks  it  proper  to  make  to  the  king. 
It  never  makes  any  itself. 

”  It  adopts  the  proposition,  and 
transmits  it  to  the  king,  who  gives  or 
refuses  its  sanction. 

”  We  have  thought  that  to  pre¬ 
serve  this  precious  advantage,  it  was 
necessary  to  render  the  sitting  of 
the  States  General  public;  restrain¬ 
ing,  however,  this  publicity  within  the 
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limits  which  may  prevent  the  abuse 
of  it,  and  remove  all  kinds  of  dan¬ 
ger. 

“  We  have  no  need,  sire,  to  give 
any  reason  for  inserting  in  the  project 
of  the  fundamental  law,  the  forms  of 
several  oaths. 

“  Your  Majesty  reigns  over  a  peo-' 
pie  who  have  a  religious  respect  for 
the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  who  take 
none  but  with  due  reflection,  and  faith¬ 
fully  perform  what  they  have  sworn  to 
observe. 

The  bases  of  the  organization  of 
the  judicial  power  in  the  hrst  funda¬ 
mental  law,  nearly  approaching  the 
ancient  law  of  Holland,  do  nut  essen¬ 
tially  deviate  from  the  ancient  legis¬ 
lation  of  Belgium — we  have  retained 
them. 

”  In  civil  causes,  the  judges  in  the 
first  instance  are  placed  nearer  to  those 
under  their  jurisdiction. 

”  The  independence  of  the  judges 
is  guaranteed;  they  receive  from  the 
public  treasury  a  salary  fixed  by  the 
law,  and  are  named  by  the  king,  the 
most  of  them  for  life,  upon  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  provincial  states,  or 
of  the  Second  Chamber  of  the  States 
General,” 

It  was  next  provided,  that  the  crown 
should  be  hereditary  in  the  family  of 
the  present  king,  with  the  command 
of  the  armies  of  the  state,  and  the 
power  of  making  peace  and  war.  On 
this  important  point,  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  law  was  recognised,  as  giving  to 
the  crown  all  due  autliority,  yet  un¬ 
der  such  limits  as  might  ensure  the 
preservation  of  the  rights  of  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

It  must  give  pride  to  the  British 
heart  to  observe,  how  carefully  the 
principles  of  our  own  invaluable  con¬ 
stitution  have  been  adopted  by  this 
new  government,  as  if  oar  oak  had 
afforded  a  scyon  to  every  land  whiofi 
desired  its  powerful  shelter.  The 
2  A 
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clergy  of  Belgium  alone,  a  class  who  to  the  catholic  faith  is  stronger  and 
somewhat  resemble  those  of  Spain,  in  more  lively  than  in  any  other  country 
their  love  of  power  and  narrowness  in  Europe. 

of  principle,  saw,  in  the  article  which  *'  Already  the  proclamatitm  of  your 
stipulated  a  general  toleration,  the  majesty,  which  announced  that  the 
downiall  of  their  Great  Diana.  A  new  constitution  should  ensure  the 


remonstrance  to  the  king, 
July  28.  subscribed  by  the  bishops  of 
Ghent,  Namur,  and  Tour- 
nay,  and  the  vicars-general  of  Liege 
and  Malines,  spoke  the  language  of 
the  ages  of  intolerance,  rather  than 
that  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

“  We  most  respectfully  take  the 
liberty  to  lay  before  your  majesty  an 
article  of  the  new  constitution,  which, 
in  securing  the  same  protection  to  all 
religions,  would  be  incompatible  with 
the  free  and  entire  exercise  of  our 
official  duties. 

«  We  are  bound,  sire,  incessantly 
to  preserve  the  people  entrusted  to 
our  care,  from  the  doctrines  which 
are  in  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Catholic  church.  We  could  not 
release  oursehes  from  this  obligation 
without  violating  our  most  sacred  du¬ 
ties;  and  if  your  majesty,  by  virtue 
of  a  fundamental  law,  protected  in 
these  provinces  the  public  profession 
and  s[)reading  of  these  doctrines,  the 
progress  of  which  we  are  bound  to 
oppose  with  all  the  care  and  energy 
wtiich  the  catholic  church  expects 
from  our  office,  we  should  be  in  formal 
opposition  to  the  laws  of  the  state,  to 
the  measures  which  your  majesty 
might  adopt  to  maintain  them  among 
us,  and  in  spite  of  all  our  endeavours 
to  maintain  union  and  peace,  the  pub¬ 
lic  traitquillity  might  still  be  disturbed. 

“  We  dare  not  conceal  from  you, 
sire,  that  such  regulations,  if  they 
were  confirmed  by  your  majesty,  could 
only  tend  to  a  renewal  of  the  troubles 
which  desolated  these  provinces  in 
the  16th  century;  and  that  they  must, 
sooner  or  later,  alienate  the  hearts  of 
your  faithful  subjects  in  this  part  of 
your  kingdom,  where  the  attachment 
11 


liberty  of  religion,  and  give  all  equal 
favour  and  protection,  filled  every 
heart  with  consternation.  It  is  known 
that  this  dangerous  system  is  one  of 
the  main  articles  of  the  modem  phi¬ 
losophy,  which  has  been  the  source  of 
so  many  misfortunes  to  us — that  evi¬ 
dently  aims  at  exciting  indifference  to 
all  religions — at  lessening  their  influ¬ 
ence  from  day  to  day,  and  at  destroy¬ 
ing  them  in  the  end  entirely.” 

But  the  moving  cause  of  this  bigot- 
ted  clamour  is  distinctly  and  honestly 
confessed  to  be  tlie  exclusion  of  the 
clergy  from  their  right  to  be  represent¬ 
ed  in  the  national  councils,  and  the 
allegation  that  they  did  not  enjoy  that 
influence  and  consideration  which  they 
expected  and  desired.  We  believe 
that  the  mere  perusal  of  their  own  Me¬ 
morial  will  satisfy  most  rational  per¬ 
sons,  how  very  ill,  men  capable  of  ar¬ 
guing  in  a  manner  so  narrow  and  il¬ 
liberal,  are  fitted  to  hold  political 
power.  From  the  language  of  their 
remonstrance,  it  seems  certain  that 
they  do  not  want  the  will  to  give  dis¬ 
turbance  to  the  newly  settled  govern¬ 
ment  ;  but  although  the  lower  rank  of 
Flemings  are  strict  catholics,  and  as 
such,  under  the  sway  of  their  priests, 
the  clergy  possess  too  little  influence 
over  the  better  classes,  to  be  in  any 
degree  formidable  to  the  tranquillity 
of  the  state. 

The  King  of  the  Netherlands  next 
communicated  to  the  States  General 
a  message  and  law  project,  relative  to 
the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
with  the  Grand  Duchess  Anne  of 
Russia.  The  politicirtns,  who  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  breaking  off  the  match 
between  the  Princess  Charlotte  of 
Wales  and  this  young  Prince  of 
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Orange,  was,  amongst  other  causes,  autocrat  of  Russia  unites  to  his  nu. 
imputed  to  the  influence  of  the  Du-  merous  titles  that  of  King  of  PoUnd,  .•  . 
chess  of  Oldenburg  over  our  princess,  a  sound  at  which  his  barbarous  prede¬ 
now  applauded  their  own  penetration,  cessors  were  wont  to  tremble, 
and  declared  the  private  motives  of  Little  of  an  important  nature  oc- 
the  adviser  were  hut  too  evident.  I'he  curred  in  Germany  during  this  year, 
alliance,  which  took  place  shortly  af-  All  hopes  and  fears — all  hearts,  and 
terwards,  was  indeed  highly  desirable,  almost  all  hands,  were  engaged  in 
in  a  political  point  of  view,  both  to  France,  and  bent  on  the  issue  of  that 
Ru«sia  and  the  Netherlands.  But  for  awful  conflict.  A  singular  discucsion 
Britain,  we  must  own,  that  a  connec-  took  place  betwixt  the  King  of  Wir- 
tion  with  the  continent,  of  a  nature  so  temberg  and  his  subjects,  assembled 
very  intimate,  seemed  to  us  to  threa-  as  States-general.,  The  king  (in  imi- 
ten  consequences  which  almost  coun-  tation  of  Buonaparte,  perhaps,)  sub-- 
terbalanced  the  personal  qualities  of  mitted  to  this  convocation  a  scheme  ' 
the  Prince  of  Orange;  and  the  Prin-  of  a  constitution,  of  which  he  required 
cess  Charlotte  having,  since  found  a  their  acceptance.  The  States  . 
husband  of  a  suitable  rank,  and  high-  gave  him  to  understand,  that  Jan.  . 
ly  gifted  with  the  personal  qualities  they  were  attached  to  the  '71', 

necessary  to  secure  her  domestic  hap-  ancient  constitution  of  their  country,' 
piness,  as  well  as  the  love  and  esteem  and  desired  that  it  should  be  retained,  7- 
of  the  country,  we  cannot  regret  that  with  such  alterations  and  modifications 
he  has  no  continental  dominions  to  di-  as  the  new  lights  of  the  times  should' 
vide  his  affections  from  the  country  and  seem  to  reader  necessary.  The  king 
destined  kingdom  of  his  consort.  procrastinated,  adjourned  the  convenr 
The  fate  of  Poland,  that  is  of  the  tion  of  the  states,  and,  in  the  mean- 
Duchy  of  Warsaw,  was  finally  deci-  time,  endeavoured  to  raise  taxes  by 
ded  by  the  powers  assembled  in  Con-  his  own  authority.  The  subjects,  un- 
gress.  It  was  united  to  Russia,  but  derstanding  the  full  value  of  reserving 
with  a  constitution  of  its  own.  The  to  the  representative  body  the  corn- 
ancient  Polish  laws  were  preserved,  mand  of  the  supplies,  refused  to  pay  ^ 
with  some  modifications,  bringing  them  the  taxes  thus  imposed.  The  States 
nearer  to  the  constitution  of  1791.  having  met  again  in  the  middle  of  Oc-  < 
The  general  diet,  or  national  repre-  tober,  their  dispute  with  the 
sentation,  granted  taxes  or  imports,  king  was  renewed  on  a  fresh  Oct.  15. 
and  before  any  new  law  or  alteration  ground,  his  majesty  alleging, 
of  the  old  system  can  be  enforced,  it  that  whatever  rights  the  inhabitants 
must  receive  their  sanction  and  that  of  Old  Wirtemberg  might  claim  un- 
of  the  sovereign.  Some  regulations  der  their  former  constitutioii,  none 
are  made  for  protection  of  personal  such  were  competent  to  his  dominions 
liberty,  and  for  bringing  accused  per-  in  their  extended  state.  This  princi- 
sons  to  speedy  trial.  The  ancient  pie  was  stoutly  opposed  by  the  States, 
Polish  capital  of  Cracow  is  the  only  whoalleged,  that  the  incorporated  ter- 
part  of  the  kingdom  which  still  re-  ritories,  having  lost  their  own  proper 
tains  its  independence,  being  declared  rights,  had,  in  fact,  become  an  integ- 
a  free  city  by  the  Congress.  The  rest  ral  part  of  W'irtemberg,  and  entitled 
of  this  fine  kingdom,  as  a  separate  to  a  full  share  in  its  immunities.  Ne- 
and  independent  state,  is  now  blotted  gociations  were  entered  into  for  a  fi- 
fVoiii  the  map  of  Europe.  But  the  nal  accommodation  of  the  points  of 
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difference,  for  which  purjMse  there  Prussia  being  thus  enlarged  and 
was  a  nomination  of  royal  commis*  8trengthened,thekingproceeded tore- 
aioners.  lax  the  reins  of  despotism,  which  had 

The  Prussians  seized  on -their  pound  been  drawn  so  tight  by  Frederick  the 
of  flesh,  cut  out  of  the  bosom  of  Great  anti  his  father.  He  proposed  to 
Saxony,  nearest  the  heart ;  the  por-  introduce  national  representation,  the 
tion  ceded,  contained  Thuringia,  both  liberty  of  the  press,  and  other  arrange- 
Lusaiias,  and  Hcnneberg.  The  King  ments  favourable  to  public  freedom 
of  Saxony,  from  whom  these  domi-  and  happiness.  Whether  these  enact- 
n ions  were  rended,  took  leave  of  his  ments  will  be  so  effectually  carried  into 
late  subjects  in  an  affecting  valedic-  exercise  as  to  qualify  in  a  very  mate- 
tory  address.  “  All  my  efforts,”  he  rial  degree  the  military  despotism 
said,  to  avert  so  painful  a  sacrifice  which  has  hitherto  been  the  moving 
have  been  vain.  1  must  part  from  you ;  principle  in  Prussia,  time  alone  can 
and  the  bonds  which  your  fidelity  determine, 
and  attachment  to  my  person  render  By  an  important  act  of 
so  dear  to  me,  the  bonds  which  have  confederation,  signed  at  Vi-  June  8. 
formed  for  ages  the  happiness  of  my  enna,  the  German  states  en- 
house  and  of  my  ancestry,  must  be  for  deavoured  to  substitute  a  new  form  of 
ever  broken.”  A  final  peace,  of  which  alliance  for  the  dissolved  bands  of  the 
this  cession  was  the  hard  purchase,  ancient  empire.  All  the  sovereign 
was  then  signed  between  I’russia  and  states  and  tree  cities  united  in  this 
Saxony.  Another  accession  fell  to  league,  and  committed  the  manage- 
Prussia  in  the  course  of  this  year,  ment  of  the  general  affairs  of  the  em- 
JSwedish  Pomerania,  it  may  be  remem-  pire  to  a  diet,  in  which  there  are  to 
bered,  had  been  ceded  to  Denmark,  be  seventeen  votes,  several  of  the  in- 
in  lieu  of  the  kingdom  of  Norway,  ferior  states  joining  together  to  form 
which  was  united  with  Sweden.  But  a  single  vote.  The  representative 
the  King  of  Denmark,  finding  this  of  Austria  is  to  preside  in  the  Diet, 
equivalent  lay  too  much  divided  from  and  Frankfort  on  the  Maine  is  named 
his  other  dominions  to  be  of  any  great  as  the  place  of  meeting.  This  Am- 
advantage,  bartered  Swedish  Pome-  phictyonic  council  is  designed  to  re- 
rania  and  Uugen  with  Prussia,  in  con-  gulate  and  adjust  such  differences  as 
sideration  of  receiving  the  Duchy  of  may  arise  in  the  confederation,  and 
Lauenburgh,  ceded  for  that  purpose  guarantee  the  independence  of  the 
by  Hanover,  and  a  certain  sum  of  inferior  states.  It  is  also  announced, 
money.  The  king,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Diet  shall  lay  down  regula- 
entered  into  possession  of  his  former  tions  concerning  the  general  rights  of 
Polish  provinces,  to  the  inhabitants  Germans  to  enjoy  landed  property,  or 
of  which  he  promised  a  full  share  in  enter  into  military  service  in  any  state 
all  the  in  munities  and  privileges  of  of  the  empire  without  distinction  ;  also 
his  other  dominions.  Thus  the  energy  to  lay  down  leading  rules  concerning 
of  Prussia  was  recompensed  by  reco*  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  general 
vered  and  extended  territory,  and,  rai-  toleration  all  through  Germany.  The 
sed  from  the  condition  of  a  second-  plan  is,  no  doubt,  wise  and  patriotic 
rate  power  by  her  own  ejft  rtions,  she  in  its  outset,  and  if  persevered  in  on 
was  once  more  in  a  capacity  to  rank  disinterested  and  steady  principles, 
among  the  first  sovereign  states  in  may  do  much  to  give  the  German  em- 
Europe.  pire  an  unity  and  consolidation  which 
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it  has  hitherto  much  wanted.  But  we 
see  no  provision  made  by  which  the 
Diet  is  to  enforce  its  judgment;  and 
we  tear  in  this,  as  in  similar  cases, 
that  the  representatives  of  the  small 
states  will  tall  under  the  mjnage* 
ment  of  the  most  powerful,  and  thus 
be  used  as  mere  raake*M eights  in  the 
scale.  Neither  do  we  augur  much 
actual  eood  to  result  from  general  de> 
clarations  concerning  toleration  and 
liberty  of  the  press,  which  each  sove> 
reign  may  counteract  and  defeat  by 
his  own  municipal  regulations.  Still, 
however,  the  solemn  and  public  atlop* 
tion  of  these  doctrines  is  a  tribute 
to  the  improving  spirit  of  the  ttmds, 
which  is  daily  throwing  more  clear 


light  upon  the  real  interests  both  of 
rulers  and  subjects.  There  are  certain 
-points  now  admitted  and  conceded  on 
all  hands,  which  form,  as,  it  were,  a 
centre  of  gravity,  to  which  public  opi¬ 
nion,  though  frequently  diverging  on 
either  hand,  like  an  agitated  pendu¬ 
lum,  is  sure  to  fix  when  the  impulse  has 
ceased  to  act.  And,  upon  the  whole, 
the  appearance  of  Europe  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  I  hisextraordinary  year,  holds 
out  a  greater  promise  of  tranquillity 
than  has  appeared  on  her  horizon  for 
many  years,  if  we  except  the  first  pe¬ 
riod  after  the  restoration  of  the  Bour¬ 
bons  in  ISli,— an  exception  which 
strongly  reminds  us  of  the  uncertainty 
of  all  political  predictions.  « 
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